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ADVERTISEMENT. 


—.— 


Tim Compiler originally intended the ſubſtance of the follow- 
ing Pages as an Appendix to a LaTiN and, ENGLISH DicTIONARY, 
which he has for ſeveral years been attempting. But having found 
that the execution of the whole of his deſign will require longer 
time than at firſt he imagined ; and perceiving his attention to be' 
ſometimes diſtracted by proſecuting two different ſubjects toge- 
ther, he reſolved to lay aſide the principal part of the Work till 
he ſhould finiſh the APPENDIX of PROPER Names: and in 
order to render it as inſtructive as poſſible within moderate 
bounds, he thought it would be of advantage to give a fuller 
account of the principal Perſons mentioned in the Latin 
Claſſics. This he has endeavoured to do with all the accuracy in 
his power; and hopes that his performance will be uſeful, not 
only to younger Students, but alſo to ſuch as are more advan- 
ced. The facts are all ſupported by proper authorities; and the 
different accounts of different Authors concerning the ſame fact, 
when it is of importance, are fairly ſtated. When any thing is 
more fully treated of in his Roman Antiquities, or in his Summary 
of Geography and Hiſtory, he has here made references to them, 
by prefixing an A for the one and a G for the other. The diph- 
thongs & and & are printed without contraction, ae and oe, as 
they are found in Ancient Manuſcripts. The Compiler, be- 
tore reſuming his larger Work, propoſes to publiſh, by way of 
Appendix to his Grammar, a ſhort Abridgement or Manual of 
Latinity, for the uſe of Learners ; which is nearly ready for the 
preſs. | 
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CLASSICAL PROPER NAMES, e. 


. 
A BAS, -antis, a king of Argos; 
whence Abantzus, adj. ; thus, Ab- 
antẽi Argi, Argi once governed by Ab- 
as, Ovid. Met. 15, 164. 
ABANXTIADES, -ae, Acriſius, the ſon 
of Abas, Ovid. Met. 4, 607. alſo put 
| for Perſeus, his great-grandſon, Ovid. 
Met. 4, 673, & 767. 5, 138. 
ABas,.a noble Trojan, and compa- 
nion of Aeneas, Virg. Aen. 1, 121.; Io, 
427.—alſo a Grecian ſlain by Aeneas, 
ib. 3, 286. SR} 
\BARIS, ig, v. -Idis 5 ACC. -imy Ve · in; 
a man ſlain by Perſeus, Ovid. Met. 5, 
86.—q2. A Rutulian killed by Eu- 
ryalus, Virg. Aen. 9, 344-—@ 3. A fa- 
mous Scythian, Herodot. 4. 36. ; Strab. 
7, 301. : 
ABArus, or Agbarus, an Arabian 
prince, who miſled and perfidiouſly 
deſerted Craſſus in his expedition a- 
gainſt the Parthians, Appian. de Parth. 
p. 140. called Mezeres or Mazaras, 


a Syrian deſerter, by Florus, 3, 11. 


and Ariamnes by Plutarch, in Cra/ſ. 
ABDEKRUS, the ſervant of Diome- 
des, a king of Thrace, who fed his 
horſes on human fleſh ; ſlain by Her- 
eules, Hygin. 30. 15 | 
AzmDoLonimus, or Abdalominus, a 


deſcendant of the ancient kings of Si- 


don, ſo poor that he was obliged to' 
work in a garden; when Alexander 
the Great, on account of his probity, 
raiſed him to the throne 3 Juſlin. 11, 


4 


Io. ; Curt. 4, 1, 19. 


— 


throned by Peleus. 
Acasrus, a ſlave of Cicero's, Cic. 
Fam. 14, 5.3 8 


Acclus or Arrius, a celebra- 


ACC 


Ancirus, the name of certain 
eaſtern princes, Capitolin. Ant. Pio. 
c. 9.; Spartian. Sever. 18. ; Vitor de 
Caeſar. c. 20. | 

AB1SSARES, an Indian king, who 
meanly ſurrendered to Alexander, in- 


ſtead of bravely oppoſing him, as Po- 


rus did, Curt. 8, 13. | 
AB$vRTUS, 2, called alſo Aegioleus 
or Aegidlus, the ſon of Aeẽtes, king of 
Colchis, whom his ſiſter Medea, in 
her flight with Jaſon, tore in pieces, 
and ſcattered his members by the 


way, that the guthering of them 


might retard Aettes, her father, in his 
purſuit of her, Cic. Manl. 9.; Nat. 
D. 3, 26. ; Ovid. Trift. 3, 9. ; Senec. 
Med. 963. Ie 
AcaDEmvs, or Ecademus, an Athe- 
nian, the original proprietor of the 
ground where the gymnaſium, called 
AcaDEMIa,. was built; whence its 
name, Paufan. i. g. | 
ACASTUS, a king of Iolcos, de- 
Vid. PeLEUS, 


16, 5. &c. 


Accus, -antzs, one of the work - 


men of Vulcan, Fal. Flacc. 1, 583. 
AccA Laux ENTIA, the nurſe of 
Romulus, Serv. in Virg. Aen. 1, 277. 
called ſimply Laurentia by Livy, 1, 4. 
There was an annual feſtival in honour 


of her, called AccaLa, -ium; or LAv- 
RENTALIA, ium, Varr. L. L. 5 3. f 


ted 


| 
| 

| 

| 
| 
| 
| 


ACC 
ted Roman tragic poet in the time of 
Scipio +fricanus the younger, Val. 
Max. 3, 7, 11.; Quinctil. 10, 1, 79. ; 
an intimate friend of D. Junius Bru- 
tus, the colleague of Scipio in the con- 
ſulate, Cic. Brut. 22, & 28.; Arch. 11. 
He alſo wrote annals, Cic. Brut. 18. 
— Agamemnon Accianus, Agamemnon, 
as deſcribed by Accius, Cic. Tuſc. 3, 
26. Acciani verſus, the verſes of Ac- 
cius, Cic. Fam. 9, 16. 

ACCIUS, v. Aius, v. Attius Naevi- 
us, vel Navius, a famous Augur at 
Rome in the time of Tarquinius Priſ- 
cus, who is ſaid to have cut a whet- 
ſtone with the king's razor, Liv. 1, 
36. 3 Cic. Div. 1, 17. But this ſtory 


was ridiculed by many in the time of 


Cicero, ib. 2, 38. 
T. Accus Piſaurenſis, a native of 
Piſaurum, a Roman eques, the accuſer 
of Cluentius, Cic. Br. 78. 

Acciys Pziscus, a noble painter 


in the time of Veſpaſian, Plin. 35, 10. 


Acco, -onis, a general of the Gauls, 
* B. G. 6, 4. : | 
- ACESTES, -ae, a king of Sicily, 
of Trojan extraction, the truſty friend 
of Aeneas, Virg. Aen. 5, 711. who gave 


ib. 718. 


Ac ETES, the armour-bearer of E- 


vander, Ving. Aen. 11, 30. 


2 CHAEMENES, ae, v. ic, a king of 
Perſia, the grandfather of Cyrus, Herodot. 

11. who ſeems to have given name 
to the tribe or clan of the AcuAk Mu- 
NIiDAE, ib. 3, 65. from which the Per- 
ſian kings were deſcended, 1, 125. ce- 
ratz for his wealth, Hor. Od. 2, 


2, I. whence -ACHAEMENIt campi, 


the plains of Perſia, Lucan. 8, 224. 
Achaemenium coftum, Perſian ointment, 
Hor. Od. 3, 1, 44: nardum, Id. Epod. 

„8. $o Achaemenius odor, the ſmell of 

erſian perfumes, Sil. 15, 23. The 
uſe of perfumes, is ſaid to have ta- 
ken its riſe in Perſia, Plin. 13, 1. 
Achaemeniae ſagittae, Perſian arrows, 
P ropert 2, 13, In Achaemenio detrec- 
tans praelia ritu, pretending to fly in 
the manner of the Parthians or Perſi- 


ants $f. 7. 647. Alam lun ie 


4 * 
—— 
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ACI 
Perſicae, Ovid. Met. 4, 212. valles, Id. 
Art. Am. 226. | 
ACHAEMENTDES, one of the ſailors 
of Ulyſſes, left by his companions on 
the coaſt of Sicily, where Aeneas found 
him, Virg. Aen. 3, 613. &c. 
ACHATES, ae, the companion and 
faithful friend of \eneas, Virg. Aen. 


I, 179. et alibi paſſim. 

AcHELOUs, the ſon of Oceänus 
and Tethys, the god of the river 
chelous in Epite, who fought with 
Hercules for Dejanira, (G. 401.) 
Apollodor. 2, 5. Hygin. 31. He was 
the father of the Syrens by the Muſe 
Melpomene, Apollod. 1, 4. Hygin. 141. 
whence they are called AcaytLoiDes, 
Ovid. Met. 5, 552. and ACHELOIADES, 
ib. 14, 87. (Vid. G. Inpsx.) 


ACHILLAS, ae, the general of Ptole- 


my, king of Egypt, who was ſent 
with Septimius, a tribune, to kill 


Pompey, Cae/. B. C. 3, 104. Lucan. 8, 
538. &c. He was himſelf ſoon after- 
wards put to death by Ganymedes, an 
eunuch, the confidant of Arſinbe, the 
filter of Ptolemy. Hirt. B. Alex. 4. 
Lucan. 18, 523. | 
ACHILLES, s; vel Achilleus, 
3 /yll.) -eos ; or in the ſecond declen- 
ion, ei, contracted · i; the ſon of Peleus 


and the e Thetis; the brav- 


eſt of the Greeks : called Armipitens, 
Virg. Aen. 6, 839. Magnanimus, Ovid. 
Met. 13, 298. Timor ille Phrygum, de- 
cus et tutela Pelaſgi nominis, ib. 12, 612. 
Cedere neſcius, Hor. Od. 1, 6, 6. Ter- 
roris expers, Catull. 62, 338. Priame 
fatalis, Stat. Achil. 1, 475.—In the 
accuſ. inſtead of Achillem, Lucan 
has Achillza, 10, 523.—ACcuiLiii- 
' DES, ge, the ſon of Achilles, i. e. 
Pyrrhus, Ovid. Ep. 8, 3. called Stirps 
 Achillea, Virg. Aen. 3, 326, —Achillea 
 cuſpis, the ſpear of Achilles, Ovid. Met. 
13, 580. Achille: manes, the ghoſt of 
Achilles, ib. 448.—ACHILLE1s, dic, 
f. the unfiniſhed poem of Statius con- 
cerning Achilles, Vid. G. 449.) 
ACILIA, the mother 5 Lucan, 
Vid. ArII IA. : 

ACILII, -orum, vel Acilia gens, a 
plebeian clan at Rome. divided into two 


milies, 


tips 
hillea 
Met. 
| of 
-1dis, 


con- 
can, 
ws 2 


two 


les, 


ACT 
the Glabriones and Balbj, 
from which ſprang ſeveral illuftrious 


families, 


men; as, M. Acilius, a conful, 
who defeated Antiochus at Thermo- 
pYlae, Liv. 36, 19. He dedicated a 
temple to Piety, and erected a gilded 
ſtatue to his father Glabrio, the firſt 
of the kind in Italy, A. U. 569. Liv. 
40, 34. Valerius Maximus ſays this 
was done by his ſon, 2, 5, 1. The 
temple ſtood in the herb-market, (in 
foro olitorio), on the ſpot where a wo- 
man had dwelt, who ſecretly nouriſh- 
ed her father, when impriſoned and 
deprived of aliment, with her own 
milk; on which account he was 
pardoned, Feftus in PriteTas. Pliny 
ſays this was done by a daughter to 
her mother, 7, 36. So Val. Maxi- 
mus, 5, 4, 7- According to Pliny, 
the mother was not only pardoned, 
but ſhe and her daughter were ever 
after ſupported at the public expence, 
i. The ſame author alſo ſays that 
the temple ftood on the fite of the pri- 
ſon, where afterwards was the theatre 


of Marcellus, i. 


M. Acitivs GrABRIO, a Practor. 
who prefided in the trial of Verres, Cic. 
AFR. 1. in Ver. 17. and whoſe father 
got a law paſſed againſt extortion, {de 


repetundis pecunits 3) called Lex Aci- 


114, Aſcon. ib. & Verr. 1, 9. 
Acilivs, a lawyer, who wrote 
commentaries on the twelve tables, 
Cic. Leg. 2, 23. | 
AciLivs, an hiſtorian, who wrote 
his hiſtory in Greek, Cic. Off. 3, 32. 
which one Claudius tranſlated into La- 
tin, (annales Ancilianos ex Graeco in La- 
tinum ſermonem vertit,) Liv. 2 5, 40. et 
35, 14.— Several others of the ſame 


name are mentioned, Liv. 21, 25. 27. 


4. Tacit. Ann. 3, 41. 12, 64. 14, 18.; 


Suet. F. 68.; Cl. 45. D. 10. 

ACIS, (is, v. -idis ; acc. Acin,) a 
Sicilian youth of uncommon beauty, the 
ſon of Faunus and the nymph Symac- 
this, the daughter of theriver Symae- 
thus, Ovid. Met. 13, 750. whence he 
is called Simaethius heros, ib 879. be- 
loved by-Galarea, the Nereid, ib. 752. 
& E6r. cruſhed with a ſtone thrown at 


(3 1 


ACR 
him by Polyphẽmus, who was enraged 
at Galatea's preferring Acis to him, 
Acis was turned into a river of the 
ſame name, ib. 873, 897. 
Acux, -es, the miſtreſs of Septimius, 
Catull. 45, 1. &c: | 
Acoreus, (3 ſyll.) -es, v. ei, a 


. 
* 


Latin chief, Virg. Aen. 1 Is 612.—0q 2. 


A ſoldier of Perſeus, changed into a 
ſtone, by looking at the head of Me- 
duſa, Ovid. Met. 5, 201. 
ACONTIUS, a young man of the 
iſland Cea, who having gone to De- 
los, to ſee the ſacred rites which were 
performed there by a crowd of virgins 
in the temple of Diana, fell deſperate- 
ly in love with CYDIPPE ; but not 
daring to aſk her in marriage on ae- 
count of the meanneſs of his birth, 
threw down at her feet an apple, on 
which were inſcribed theſe words, Me 
tibi nupturam, ( felix eat omen, ) Aconti, 
Furo, quam colimus, numina magna Deae. 
Or according to others, Furo tibi ſacrue 
per myſlica ſacra Dianae, Me tibi venturam 
comitem, ſponſamque futuram. The vir- 
gin having taken up the apple, inad- 
vertently read the words, and thereby 
apparently bound herſelf by a promiſe ; 
for by law, every thing uttered in that 
temple was held to be ratified. When 
her father, a little after, ignorant of 
what had happened, betrothed her to 
another man, ſhe. was ſuddenly ſeized 
with a fever. Whereupon Acontius 
ſent ker a letter, (expreſſed by Ovid, 
Ep. 20.) to perſuade her that her 
fever was cauſed by Diana for not ha- 


ving fulfilled the promiſe which ſhe had 


made to him in the temple of that god- 
deſs. Cydippe therefore reſolved to 
comply with the wiſhes of Acontius, 
even againſt the inclination of her fa- 
ther. Her anſwer is the ſubject of 
Ovid's 21ſt epittle. 
ACRISIUS, a king of Argos, 


the fon of Abas, [ Abantitides, Ovid. 


Met. 4, 606.) the father of Danie, 

who is hence called Acriſionẽ it, -idis, 

Serv. in Virg. Aen. 7, 410. ; but others 

make Acriſionẽis here an adjective, to 

agree with colonts, i. e. with a colony 

of Argives; as 9 arces, the 
2 


towers 


— 


Auruncan, Virg. Aen. 12, 


AC R 
towers of Argos, Ovid. Met. 5, 239. 
_ AcR1$SIONIADES, ae, Perſeus, the 
fon of Danie, ib. 69.—The father of 


Läertes, and grandfather of Ulyſſes, is 


by ſome called Acriſius, Ovid. Met. 
13, 144. but Arceſius is his real name; 
whence Ulyſſes is ſometimes called 
"Apxeiorcine in Homer. 

AcCRON, a king of the Caeninen- 
Jes, whom Romulus ſlew in battle with 
his own hand, and dedicated his ſpoils, 
{called ſpohia opima) to Jupiter, under 
the name of Feretrius, becauſe they 
were carried on a frame, {feretro) 
Liv. 1, 10. or Omine quod certo dux 
ferit enſe ducem, Propert. 4, 10, 45. 

AC T AEON, nis, the ſon of Ari- 
ſtaeus and Autonoe, the daughter of 


Cadmus, a famous hunter, who one 


day þeing fatigued with the chace, re- 
tired into a ſhady vale to refreſh him- 
ſelf; where was a fountain called Par- 


thenius, in which the goddeſs Diana 
by change was then bathing herſelf, 


who to prevent him from telling it, 
changed him into a ftag ; and ſoon af, 
ter he was torn to pieces by his own 
hounds. Hygin. 181. ; Ovid. Met. 3, 
138. &c, e is called Autonoe7us he- 
ros, from his mother, ib. 197. and 
Hyantius, as being a Theban, ib. 147. 

ACTOR, Sris, the father of Me- 
noetius, and grandfather of Patroclus, 


who is hence called Adorides, . ae, Ovid. 


Met. 8, 308. Faſt. 2, 39.—Alſo an 
Fe | 

ADHERBAL, . alis, the ſon of 
Micipſa and grandſon of Maſiniſſa, 


king of Numidia, ſlain by Jugurtha, 
Salluſt. Jug. 26. 


ADMETUS, the ſon of Pheres, 
Pherztiddes, Ovid. Art. Am. 3, 19.) 
ing of Pherae in Theſſaly, whoſe 


| flocks Apollo kept for ſeveral years, 


Apollodor. 1, 15. 


ADONIS, ie, et die, the ſon of 
_ Cinyras king of Cyprus, by his daugh- 


ter Myrrha ;—the favourite of Venus, 


on account of his uncommon beauty. 


Through the wrath of Diana, he was 
flain by the bite of a wild boar, which 
he had wounded while hunting. Ve- 


nus bewailed his death, and from com- 


141 5 
E changed him into a flower cal. 


A E A 


ed Anemony, Ovid. Met. 10, 298, 
710. ad fn. Apollodorus makes Ado- 
nis the fon of Thoas king of Aſſyria 
by his daughter Myrrha, 3, 13, 4. 


Annual games were inſtituted to his 


memory, named Abox iA, -orum, Ovid. 
ib. 725.; Marcellin. 22, 24. Adonis is 
called from his father Fuvents Cinÿrẽ ius, 
Ovid. ib. 712. ; from his beauty, Forma- 
ſus, Virg. E. 10, 18. Niveus, Propert. 
2, 10, 53. The ancient Latins ſome- 
times called him Anoneus, Plaut, 
Men. 1, 2, 35+ | Fo 

ADRASTUS, a king of Argos, 
the ſon of Talaon, hence called Tar 4- 
ONIDES, Stat, Theb. 5, 18. and Ina- 
chius, deſcended from Inachus, tb. 2, 
199. one of the ſeven leaders in the 
famous war againſt Thebes, and the 
only one that ſurvived, Apollodor. 1, 9. 
et 3, 7, on which account his image 
is ſuppoſed to be repreſented as pale in 
the infernal regions, Serv. in Virg. Aen. 
6, 480. He was far advanced in life 
when the war began, whence he 1s cal- 
led Longaevus, Stat. Theb. 4, 74. Ge- 
nus Adraſti, Diomedes, his grandſon, 
Ovid. Faſt. 6, 433. Adraſtẽus Arion, 
Arion, the horſe of Adraſtus, Stat. 
Silv. 11, 52. (G. 430.) 

ADRASTEA, the daughter of Jupi- 
ter and Neceſſity, the ſame with Ne- 
melts, the puniſher of guilt, Marcellin. 
14, 11. 

ADRASTUS, a Phrygian exile, who 
by accident killed Atys, the ſon 
of Croeſus; and though pardoned 
by Croeſus, ſtabbed himſelf on the 
prince's tomb, Heradot. 1, 43, & 45+ 
(G. 601.) 

ALius ADRIANUS, ſ. Hadri- 
anus, the 5th Roman Emperor, the 
ſucceſſor of Trajan. 

AEACUS, the ſon of Jupiter by Ae- 
gina; the father of Telamon and Pe- 
leus. He was king of Oenopia, 
which he named AzGina, after his 
mother. On account of his juſtice he 


was made a judge of the infernal re- 
10ns with Minos and Rhadamanthus. 
he ſon or any of the deſcendants of \ e- 
acus is called ArAcID Es, -4e, (G. 385.) 
particularly 
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Aen. I, go.; whence Aeacidinae minae, 
haughty threats like thoſe of Achilles, 
Plaut. Aſin. 2, 3, 25. Aeacideia reg- 
na, the kingdom of Aeacus, Ovid. 
Met. 7, 472. . | 
AEETA, or ArETESs, ae, a king 
of Colchis, the father of Medea ; who 
is hence called AtET14s, dis, Ovid. 
Met. 7, 9. AEET1s, -idis, Val. Flac. 
6, 479. and AEETIA VIRGO, ib. 267. 
Fines Aeztaei, the territories of Aeẽtes, 
i. e. Colchis, Catull. 63, 3. 5 
AEGAEON, nis, a giant, who 
is ſaid to have had 100 hands and 
55 heads, Virg. Aen. 10, 565. called 
riareus by the gods, Homer. II. 1, 
43. c 
iter, he was tied by Neptune with a 
de r chains to a rock in the iſland 
Scyros z and there being a report that 
he was attempting to looſe his chains, 
Thetis was ſent to examine the mat- 


ter. On this occaſion having heard 


the noiſe of diverſion and dancing 1n the 
hall of Lycomedes, king of the iſland, 
and thence concluding that the in- 
habitants were effeminate, ſhe reſolved 
to conceal with him her ſon Achilles, 
Stat. Achill. 1, 207. | 
AEGEUS, in two ſyllables, -r, 


v. ei, the ſon of Neptune, Juvenal. 


13, 81. a king of Athens, the father of 


Theſeus; hence called Aegides, Ovid. Ep. 


4. 59.— 2. A name given to Neptune, 
Virg. Aen. 3, 74. becauſe the poets 
make his chief abode to be in the bot- 
tom of the Aegean ſea, near AE OGAE, 
a town of Euboea, Homer. Il. 13, 21. 
AEGIALE, the wife of Diomedes, 


king of Aetolia, to whom ſhe proved 


falſe, and thus prevented his return to 
his native country, after the deſtrue- 
tion of Troy, Serv. in Virg. Aen. 8, 
9, & 11, 269. 

AEGIALEUS, (4 ſyll.) the ſon of 
Adraſtus, the only one that was ſlain 
of the ſeven, ¶ Epigòni, ) who went to 
avenge the death of their parents in 
the Theban war, Hygin. 71. 

AEcGiALus, the ſame with Abſyr- 
tus, the brother of Medea, Juſtin. 
422 3. F | 
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particularly his grandſon Achilles, Y irg. 


After being vanquiſhed by Ju- 


AE IL 

Akceiuius, a man who is ſaid to 
have lived 200 years, Plin. 7, 48. 

AEGINA, the daughter of Asöpus, 
king of Boeotia, the mother of Ae» 
cus by Jupiter, Hygin. 52. | 
. AEGISTHUS, the ſon ot Thyeſ- 
tes, ( Thyeſtiades,) by his daughter 
Pelopeia, who murdered his uncle A- 
treus ; and having ſeduced Clytaemneſ- 
tra, the wife of Agamemnon, by her 
aſſiſtance alſo murdered that hero, af. 
ter his return from the 'Trojan war. 
Aegiſthus was himſelf ſlain by Oreſtes, 
the ſon of Agamemnon, to revenge 
his father's death, Hygin. 117, & 244. 
Pompey uſed to call Caeſar by the 
name of Aegiſthus, Suet. Caef. 50. 
AEGLE, (i. e. ſplendor,) a beautiful 
nymph, Virg. Ecl. 6, 21. | 

AEGLES, a wreſtler, born at Sa- 
mos, who though formerly dumb, upon 
ſeeing fraud committed at a facred 
conteſt, while the combatants drew 
lots for their place, from indignation 
and an exceſſive deſire to ſpeak, is 
ſaid to have broken the bonds of his 
tongue; ſo that ever afterwards he 
ſpoke diſtinaly, Gell. 5, 9.; Val. Max. 
I, 8, Ext. 4. | ; 

AEGOCEROS, , m. the ſame with 
Capricornus, one of the figns of the 
Zodiac, Lucan. 9, 537. ; accuſ. Aega- 
ceron, Id. 10, 213. 

AEGON, (i. te. caprarius,) the 
name of a ſhepherd, Virg. Ecl. 3, 2. 
alſo put for the Egean — Stat. T heb. 

„33 ä 
. AEGYPTA, a freedman of Cicero's, 
Cic. Fam. 16, 15. | 

AEGyPTUs, the ſon of Belus and 
king of Egypt, whoſe fifty ſons mar- 
ried the fifty daughters of his brother 
Danaus, Hygin. 168. (G. 392.) 4 

Claudus AELLANUS of Praeneſte 
a Roman Sophiſt, in the time of A. 
drian, who wrote, in Greek, ſixteen 
books concerning the hiſtory of ani- 
mals, and fourteen books containing 


various hiſtorical facts, (de Hiſtoria 


Paria, ) which are ſtill extant. ; 
AELII, a plebeian gens or clan at 


Rome, containing ſeveral families, the 


Pactiz Tuberancs, Cati, &c. 
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AEL 
Q. AELIUS, to whom Lucilius, 


the firſt writer of ſatires, inſcribed 


his poems, Cic. Heren. 4, 11. a Stoic 
who wrote orations for others called 
Orationes Aelianae; but never. delivered 
any himſelf. Cic. Brut. 46, & 56. the 
raeceptor of M. Varro, and alſo re- 
Beuel to by Cicero, ib. He wrote 
concerning the Roman antiquities, Cic. 
Acad. 1, 2. and the laws of the twelve 
tables, Cic. de Leg. 2, 23. 
Sex. AELIVUS, called CaTvs, from 
his ſkill in the civil law, Cic. de Orat. 
1, 45. on which he wrote commen- 


taries, ib. 56. and on the twelve tables, 


Gir. Leg. 2, 23. He gave his advice 
freely to all citizens, Cic. Or. 3, 33. 
Pliny mentions an Atrivs Carvs, 
who, when Conſul, refuſed a prefent 
of filver plate, ſent to him by the am- 
paſſadors of the Actolians, who had 
feen him dining on earthen ware; nor 
had he ever any other, except two 
filver cups, which his father-in-law 
L. Paullus had given him for his brave- 
ry in the war againft king Perſeus, 
Plin. 33, 11. f. 50. Ennius calls him 
a remarkably wiſe man, { Egregie cor- 
datus homo Catus Aelius Sextus, ) Cic. 
Tuſc. I, 9. 
L. Azurvs LAMIA, a great friend 
of Cicero's, Cic. Piſ. 27. et alibi paſſim. 
AELIUS Gallus, governor of E- 


gypt under Auguſtus, who conquered 


part of Arabia, Plin. 6, 28 f. 32. in 


Which expedition he was attended by 


the geographer Strabo, whom he treat- 
ed as his friend and companion, Strab. 
2. p. 118, & 17. p. 816. To him 
Virgil inſcribes his 10th eclogue. 
Aero, -bnis, m. one of Actaeon's 
dogs, Ovid. Met. 3, 219. | 

* AeLLo, , f. one of the Harpies, 


Ovid. Met. 13, 710. | 
AEMILIA gens, a clan, in which 
were the families of the Barbilae, Le- 


pidi, Mamerci and Mamercini, Paulli, 


and Scauri. There was alſo a tribe 
"called Atmitia, Cic. At. 2, 1. and 


an AEMILIA via, Cic. Fam. 10, 30. 
(G. 184.) | . 

- Armitivs adus, a ſchool of gla- 
diators belonging to Aemilius Lepidus, 
Horat. Art. Poet. 32. 
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L. AEMILIUS Paurros, a great 


eneral, who conquered Perſeus, King 

of Macedonia, Liv. 44, 41; Cic. Verr. 
I, 21.; whence Regiague ſemilid vecta 
tropoea rate, the trophies or ſpoils gain- 
ed from that king carried to Rome in 
the ſhip of Aemilius, to grace his tri- 
umph, Propert. 3, 3, 8. One of the 
ſons of 4emilius Paullus was adopted 
by the ſon of the great Scipio Afri- 
canus, the conqueror of Hannibal, 
and hence he was called P. Cornelius 
Scipio AEMILIANUS.—See Scipio. 

Atmon, Aemus, &c.; Vid. Hat» 
MON, &c. 2 GREs 

AENEAS, an illuftrions Trojan 
chief, the ſon of Venus and Anchifes ; 
who, after the deſtruction of Troy, 
being joined by numbers of thoſe who 
had eſcaped from the Greeks, left his 
native country, and, after various ad- 
ventures, landed with his companions 
at the mouth of the Tiber. Having 
married Lavinia, the daughter of Lati- 
nus, king of that part pf Italy, he 
built a city which, from the name of 
his wife, he called Lavinium. His ſon 
Aſcanius built Longa Alba; and from 
his poſterity, who reigned at Alba, 
Romulus, the founder of Rome, was 
deſcended. Hence AENEAPDAE, the 
Trojans, FVirg. An. 1, 157. or Ro- 
mans, ib. 8, 648. (G. 187. &.) 

AENETDES, or Aenides, ae, Iulus 
or Aſcanius, the ſon of Aenẽas, #. 9, 


653. from whom Julius Caeſar pre- 


tended to be ſprung ; whence he calls 
Aeneas meus, i. e. meus autor, a quo 
ego ortus ſum, Lucan. , 991. 
AENE1s, -idis, v. -idos, f. the poem 
of Virgil concerning the exploits of Ae- 
neas, Ovid. T rift. 2, '533. ; Stat. Theb. 
12, 826.—Aenzia nutrix, Cajeta, Virg. 
Aen. 7, 1. Aeniia arma, the wars of 
Aeneas, Ovid. 4mor. 1, 15, 25+; 
Þietas, Id. Faſt. 4, 799. ; virtus, Met. 
I4, 581.; fata, his death, Stat. Sitv. 
5, 3, 37. Aeniia carmina, the poem 
of Virgil concerning Aeneas, Lucan, 


ad Piſ. 218. 


the firname of a family of the gens 
Domitia; firſt given to L. * 
| who, 
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who, returning from the country, is 
ſaid to have been met by two young 


men of a more auguſt appearance than 


human, who commanded him to carry 
to the ſenate and people, the news of 
a victory, not then known for certain 
at Rome; and as a proof of their be- 
ing more than men, (in fidem majęſla- 
tie, ſtroked his cheeks ſo as to ren- 
der the hair of his beard, from be- 
ing black, ruddy and like to braſs, 


This mark of diſtinction deſcended alſo 


to his poſterity, who generally had a 
ruddy beard, Suet. Ner, i. 
AEOLUS, a king of the Lipari 
iſlands, between Italy and Sicily, call- 
ed from him Inſulae Aeoliae, (G 275.), 
{killed in prognoſticating the weather, 
and therefore ſuppoſed to have the 


winds and clouds in his power; hence 


called the God of the winds, Serv. ad 
Virg. Aen. 1. 56. the ſon of Hippd- 
tas; hence called HieroTApzs, Ovid. 
Met. 14, 221.—AEOLIDES, ae, the 
ſon of Aeolus; a name given to Mi- 
Senus, the trumpeter of Aeneas, be- 
cauſe the blowing of trumpets de- 


pends on wind, Virg. Arn. 6, 164.— 
Axor IDAk, plur. the ſons of Aeolus, 


who married their ſiſters, Ovid, Met. 
9» 504- 3 Homer, Odyſſ. 10, 7. &c. 


Akölus, a king of Theſſaly, the 


father of SisYphus, who is hence called 
AtEOLIiDEs, Hor. Od. 2, 10, 20.; which 
name is alſo applied by way of reproach 
to Ulyſſes, as being ſuppoſed the ſon 
of Siſyphus, who was thought to have 
had connection with Anticlea, the mo- 
ther of Ulyſſes, before her marriage 
with Liertes, Serv. ad Virg. Aen. 6, 
529. So Aedlides is put for Phrixus, 
the grandſon of Aecdlus, Yal. Flac. 
I, 286. and Aolidae, for the ſons of 
Fhrixus, . , 402. . 

Axölis, idie, Canäce, the daugh- 
ter of Aeölus, vac. A 0LI, Ovid. Ep. 
11, 344 

AEeULO, -oris, a king of the Iftri- 
ans, who flew himſelf, that he might 
not fall alive into the hands of the 
Romans, Liv. 41, 11. Florus calls 
him Apulo, and ſays that he was ta- 
ken in a ſtate, of intoxication, 2, 10. 
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AEPYTVUS, one of the chief compa- 
nions of Aur ufo in the Theban war, 
Stat. Theb. 10, 400. entruſted with 
the defence of one of the gates of 
Thebes, Id. 11, 240. | 

AEROPE, -es, the wife of Atreus, 
ſeduced by Thyeſtes, the brother of 
Atreus, Ovid. T rift. 2, 391. (G. 405.) 

As Acos, v. ue, the ſon of Priam 
by the nymph Alexirhoe, who havin 
become enamoured of the nymph Het. 
periè, upon ſeeing her in the woods, 
whilſt he purſued her flying from him, 
occaſioned her death; for in her flight 
ſhe was bit by a ferpent in the foot. 
Aeſacus, overwhelmed with grief, threw 
himſelf from a rock into the ſea, but 
Tethys, out of compaſſion, transform- 
ed him into a cormorant, (mergus) ; 
but he, provoked that he could not 
die, never ceaſes plunging himſelf into 
the ſea, Ovid. Met. 11, 762. &c. Apol- 
lodorus ſays that Aeſacus was the ſon 
of Priam by his firſt wife Ariſba z that 


he married Aſteröpè, the daughter of 


the river Cebren ; and that while he 


"lamented her death, he was changed 


into a bird, 3, 11, 5. 
AESCHINES, ie, an Athenian ora- 
tor, the rival of Demoſthenes, Cic. de 
Orat. 3, 56.; Quindtil. 10, 1.—( 2. 
A Socratic philoſopher, Cic. Inv. 1, 
31.—<q 3. An Aſiatic orator cotempo- 
rary with Cicero, Cic. Brut. 95. 
AESCHYLUS, the ſon of Eupho- 


rion, Herodot. 2, 156. an Athenian tra- 


gie poet, (T ragaedias primam in lucem 
Aeſchylus protulit, ſublimis et gravis, et 
grandiloquus ſaepe uſque ad vitium, &c.) 
hon 10, I, 66. ; who firſt erec- 
ted a permanent ſtage, and was the 
inventor of the maſk, {persona,) the 
long flowing robe, {palla v. Hyrma, 
and the high heeled ſhoe or buſkin, 
{cothurnus, ] which ancient tragedians 
wore, Hor. A. P. 278. (A. 355.) 
Hence Ae/chyleo componere verba cothur- 
no, to compoſe verſes in a lofty tragic 
ſtyle, hke that of Aeſchylus, Propert. 
2, 34, 41. But Vulpius reads here 
Achille cothurno, i. e. in the ſtyle of 
epic poetry, ib. Aeſchylus was diſtin- 


guiſhed for his bravery, as well as for 


(| 
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his 


genius. He was preſent in the 


battles at Marathon, Salamis, and Ar- 


temiſium, Pauſan. 1, 14. For ſome 
time before his death he lived in Sicily, 
whether in voluntary exile or not, is 
uncertain. We read of his having 
been once tried for impiety, and in 
danger of being ſtoned to death for 
having introduced ſomething irreligi- 
ous in one of his plays, but he was ac- 
quitted by the interpoſition of his bro- 
ther Amineas, Aelian. Var. H. 5, 19. 
et ibi Perizon. Plutarch ſays, that 
Aeſchylus retired to Sicily in diſguſt 
at being vanquiſhed by Sophocles, a 
young man, in the conteſt for the 
Prize of poetic merit, in Cimone, p. 483. 
A wonderful account is given concern- 
ing the death of Aeſchylus. Being 
forewarned that on a certain day he 
ſhould be killed by ſomething falling 
on him, he left the city where he lived, 
and went to the open fields to avoid 
danger. While fitting on the ground, 
an eagle, miſtaking his head, which 
was bald, for a ſtone, daſhed againſt 
it a tortoiſe he carried in his talons, in 
order to break the ſhell, that he might 
get at the fleſh. Aeſchylus was in- 

ntly killed by the ftroke. Plin. 10, 
3. 3 Val. Max. 9, 12. ext. 2. Seven 
of his tragedies are ſtill extant. 


AESCHYLVUs, an orator, a native of 


Cnidos, under whom Cicero ſtudied 
when a young man, Cic. Brut. 91. 
AESCULAPIUs, the ſon of Apol- 
lo, ( Phoebigena), and god of phyſic or 
medicine, Virg. Aen. 7, 773. called Epi- 
daurius, from his being worſhipped at 
Epidaurus in Argölis, under the ſhape 
of a ſerpent, Ovid. Met. 15, 725.; 
Prop. 2, I, 63. Deus Epidaurius, 
Propert. 2, 1, 61. Pergameus deus, 
from the honour paid to him at Per- 
gamus, Martial. 9. 17. (G. 369.) 
AESERNINUS, the name of a gla- 
. diator, from Aeſernia, Cic. Opt. Gem, 
| dice 6.3 9. Fr. 3z 4. 
AESON, nis, king of Iolcos, the 
father of Jaſon, who is hence called 
Aksô nls, e, Ovid. Met. 7, 60. 
Aesònius heros, ib. 7, 156. AMeſonius 
Aux, Id. Am. I, 15 22. Aeſonia 
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domus, the houſe of Aeſon, Id. | Es. 
12, 134. (G. 439. Kc.) 
AESOPUS, the famous author of 
fables ; a native of Phrygia, originally 
a ſlave, but made free on account of 
his genius. Fabulae Aeſopiae, non Aeſo- 
pi, the fables compoſed in the manner 
of Aeſop, but not written by him, 


 Phaedr. 5, 1, 11. So Aeſopei logi, 


Senec. Conſol. ad Polyb. 17. It is 
uncertain whether any of the fables 
we now have were written by Aeſop. 
The life of Aesopus, aſcribed to Maxi- 
mus Planudes, is full of abſurdities, 
and unworthy of credit. | 

Claudius Ak sus, a celebrated ac- 
tor of tragedies, intimate with Cicero, 
Cic. Div. 1, 37. ; who ſtudied under 
him the art of delivery, Plutarch. in 
Cic. Aeſopus accumulated an im- 
menſe fortune, and was very expenſive 
in his manner of living, Plin. 10, 51. 
ſ. 72. et 35, 12. ſ. 46. 

AESOPUs, the actor's ſon, was no- 
ted for his luxury, extravagance, and 
profligacy, Cic. Att, 11, 13, & 15.; 
Hor. Sat. 2, 3, 239. 3 Plin. , 35, 
f. 50. 1 10; „ 73. 

 AETHON, one of the horſes of 
the ſun, Ovid. Met. 2. 153.— 2. 
The war horſe of Pallas, Virg. Aen. 
11, 89. &. | 

AETHRA, the daughter of Pit- 
theus, and mother of Theſeus, Hygin. 
79. who is hence called Pitthzidos 
Aethrae Filius, Ovid. Ep. 10, 131. 
Nepos Acthrae, Hippolitus, Ovid. in 
Ibin, 577. 

AkrHRA, one of the maid-ſervants 
or confidants of Helena, Ovid, Ep. 17, 
150, & 267. Hygin. 92. 

AETION, a painter, Cic. Brut, 18. 

L. AFrANnivs, an excellent Roman 
comic poet, Cia. Br. 45. ; Fin. 1, 3.; 
Hor. Ep. 2, 1, 57. | 

L. ArRAnivs, the ſon of Aulus, 
conſul a. 693.; a luxurious, indo- 
lent man, Cic. Att, 1, 18, 19. &c. af- 
terwards one of the heutenants of Pom- 
pey in Spain, Cic. Fam. 16, 12, where 
he was forced by Caeſar to ſurrender 
himſelt and his army, Caef. B. C 1, 8. 
He however again engaged in the ci- 
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vil war againſt Caeſar; and being ta- 
ken priſoner after the battle of Zama 
in Africa, was put to death, Hirt. B. 

7. 95. ; Suet. Caeſ. 75.— Afraniana 
x." = army of 9 5 852 B. C. 
I, 83.; Afraniani, ſc. milites, ib. 43. 

AFRICANUS, a firname given to P. 
Cornelius Scipio, the conqueror of Han- 
nibal, Liv. 30, 45. Hor. Od. 4, 8, 18.; 
Epod. 9, 25. and to his grandſon by 
adoption, who deſtroyed Carthage, call- 
ed, by way of diſtinction, Argicanus 
Minox, Cic. Offic. 1, 32. 

" AGAMEDES, ir, and Trophonius, 
two architects, who having built a 
temple to Apollo at Delphi, requeſted 
from that god the beſt thing that 
could be given to man; and, the third 
morning after, were both found Uead 
in their beds; to ſhew, as it was 
thought, that the gods judged death to 
be the beſt thing for man, Cic. Tuſc. 1, 
47: 

AGAMEMNON, vel o, nis, the ſon 
of Atreus, king of Mycenae, and com- 
mander of the G 

Troy. Regum rex, Cic. Fam. 9, 14. 
Homericus et Accianus, as deſcribed by 
the poets Homer and Accius, Id. Tuſc. 
3, 26. —Agamemmonides, -dae, Juv. 8. 
215. — Agamemninius Orefles, Oreſtes 
the ſon of Agamemnon, Virg. Aen. 4, 
47 1.— Agamemninia puella, Iphigenta, 
His daughter. Propert. 4, 1, It. — 
Agamemnoniae Mycenae, the city of A- 
gamemnon, Virg. Aen. 6, 838.; phalan- 
ger, the troops of, ib. 489.; res, his for- 
tune or party, ib. 3, 54.3 Conjux ex 
Ayamemnonits una puella tribus, your 


choice of Agamemnon's three daugh- 


ters to wife, Ovid. Ep. 3, 38. 

AGATHOCLES, i, a tyrant of 
Sicily, the ſon of a potter, Juſtin. l. 22. 
& 23. 3 Diodor. 19, 20.—Alfo an hiſ- 
torian, Cic. Div. 1, 24. | 

AGAve, -es, the daughter of Cad- 
mus and Hermione, married to Echi- 
on, a Theban, by whom ſhe had a ſon 
called Pentheus, whom ſhe, with her 


ſiſters Autonoe and Ino, having met, 


while celebrating the ſacred rites of 
Bacchus, and being tranſported by the 
inſpiration of Bacchus, or impelled 


to) = 
by the furies, tore in pieces, becauſe © 
he flighted the worſhip of that god,, 


Ovid. Met. 3, 511,—ad fin.; Hor. 8 5 


reeks in the war againſt 


&c. et 739. &c. 


A 


2, 3, 303. ; Lucan. 1, 574-3 7, 780. 
Agave having come to herſelf, fled 
from Thebes to Theſſaly, and having 
performed funeral rites to her ſon, 
built a city of the ſame name with. 
her native city, hence called Thebae 
Echiõniae, Lucan. 6, 356. ; Virg. in 
Culice, 110. — Efurit intaddam Haridi 
niſi vendit Agaven, ſc. Statius, ſtarves, 
unleſs he ſells his play called Ac Av, 
before he has recited or ſhewed it to 


any one [intatam), to the actor Paris, 


the favourite of Domitian, Juven. 7, 78. 

ActLasTus, a firname given to 
Craſſus, the grandfather of that Craſ- 
ſus who was cut off by the Parthians, 
becauſe he never laughed, Plin. 7, 19.3 
Cic. Fin. 5, 31. | 

AGfnoR, -oris, a king of Phoeni- 
cia, the ſon of Neptune, and brother 
of Belus ; the father of Cadmus, hence 
called Agendrides, ae, Ovid. Met. 3, 
7. who founded "Thebes ; hence Age- 
norea 1ſmenz, i. e. T hebana, Stat. Theb. 
8, 555. Apgenoris urbs, i. e. Carthage, 
built by the Phoemcians, Virg. Aen. 1, 
338. Agenoreaterra, the part of Africa 


round Carthage, Sil. 17, 58. Agenoreae 


arces, its towers, ib. 1, 14.3 portae, its 
gates, 17, 197. Agenoreus ductor, Han- 


nibal, ib. 17, 392. Purpura Agenoreis 


ſaturuta micabat ahenis, dyed in T yrian 
veſſels, ib. 7. 8 

Accs Aus, an illuſtrious king of 
Sparta, Nep. 17. 

Als, -idis, the name of ſeveral 
kings of Sparta; one of whom was ſlain 
by his citizens for attempting to reſtore 
the laws of Lycurgus, and introduce 
an equal diviſion of land, Cic. Of. 2, 23. 

AGLATA, one of the three Gra» 
ces, (G. 364.) | 2 

AGLAUS, a poor Arcadian, pro- 
nounced by the oracle of Delphi to 
have been happier than king Gyges, 
Pliz. 7, 46.; Fal. Max. 7, 1,2. 


Cecrops, king of Athens, turned into 


a ſtone by Mercury, Ovid. Met. 2, 555. 


AGLAUROS, i, the daughter of 


As. 
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AGO 1 


_ Aconacxtrvs, a famous ſtatuary, 
a native of Paros, the ſcholar of Phi- 


dias; ſee Pliny, 36, 


5 | h 
- AGRICOLA, the celebrated Ro- 
man governor of Britain, under che 
emperors Veſpaſian, Titus, and Domi- 


tian ; the father-in-law of Tacitus the 


hiſtorian, who wrote his life. The fleet 
of Agricola is ſaid to have firſt aſcer- 
tained the inſular form of Britain, by 
failing round it, Tacit. Agr. 10. 

AGRIPPA, the name of a noble 
family at Rome. | 
Menenius AcRiPPA, a conſul, who 
brought back the people to Rome when 
they made a ſeceſſion to the Mons Sa- 
cer, Liv. z, 32. | | 

M. FVipſanius AGrieea, the friend 
of Auguſtus, born of a mean family, 
(ignob1h: loco), Tac. Ann. 1, 2. to whom 
that emperor was indebted for his vic- 
tories over Sextus Pompeius aad An- 
tony, Plin. 7, 8. He died a. u. 741, 
equally lamented by Auguſtus and by 
the Roman people, Dis, 54, 28. Dio 
fays he was incomparably the firſt man 
of his age for worth and talents, 54, 
29. Though he diſapproved of Au- 

ſtus converting the government of 
—_ into a monarchy, Dio, 52, 2.— 
14. yet he ſerved him through life 


with the greateſt fidelity, Dio, 54, 29. 


He is celebrated by Virgil, Aen. 8, 632. 


and Horace, Od. 1, 6. ; Sat. 2, 3, 185.; 
bs. 1, 12, 26. Thoſe of this name 


are ſaid to have been fo called from 
their being born with the fect fore- 
moſt, ¶ Vocabulo ab aegritudine et pedibus 
8 Gell. 16, 16. wut aegre parti, 
ib. | 


AGRIPPINA, the daughter of M. 
Agrippa, and wife of Germanicus, 
Tacit. Ann. 1, 53. Their daughter A- 
grippina was the mother of Nero, ib. 4, 


75 Cklus, the ſon of Parthion 
king of Aetolia, who deprived his 
brother Oeneus of the crown, and was 
himſelf afterwards dethroned by Dio- 


mẽ des, the grandſon of Oeneus, Hygin. 


175-3 Ovid. Ep. 9, 153, 
_ Acrivs, the father of Therſites, 
Ovid. Pont. 37 9 9% 


z 
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AGcy1Evs, vel 4gyeus, (3 ſyll.) -con 
Fl LON of r ay 57 0 . 28. 
Different reaſons of the name are gi- 
ven; the moſt probable is, becauſe 
ſtatues were erected to him by the 
Greeks in the public ſtreets, « rai 


 eyvieres Scholiaft, & Macrab. Sat. 1, 9. 


AGYLLEUS, (3 ſyll.), a native 
of Cleone, 1 — 1 a famous wreſt- 
ler, Stat. 7 heb. 6, 837. called Hercu- 


leut, a ſon of Hercules, ib. 10, 249. 
AGYRTES, an infamous parricide, 


Ovid. Met. 5, 148. 

AGYRTES, a combatant in the The- 
ban war, Stat. Theb. 9, 281. 
Aua, a ſirname of the Servilii, 
Liv. 4, 15- 3 Cic. Phil. z, 11.; Cic. 
Mil. 3.3 Att. 2, 24. | 

C. Servilus AHAila, maſter of horſe 
to Cincinnatus, who ſlew Maelius for 
refuſing to appeat before the dictator, 


Liv. 4, 13, & 14-3 Cic. Cat. 1, 1. 


AHENOBARBUS, a ſirname of the 
Domitii, Suet. Ner. 1. & 25 Vid. AE- 
NOBARBUS, : 


AA, the ſon of Telämon, Te 


moniddes, Ovid. Met. 13, 231. Tela- 


mane creatus, ib. 22. ab Fove tertius, ib. 
28. vel Jovis pronzpos, ib. 142. Tele- 
monius heros, Virg. Cul. 314.), by 
Hefione, the daughter of Laomedon 
king of 'Troy, the braveſt of the Greeks 
next to Achilles; Heros ab Achille ſe- 
cundus, Hor. Sat. 2, 3, 193. Acerri- 


mus, Virg. Aen. 2, 414. Fortiſſimus, 


Cic. Tuſe. 4, 23. Impatiens contumeliae, 
Id. Off. 1, 31. et irae, Ovid. Met. 13, 
194. called dull or fooliſh ¶ olidus by 
yſſes, ib. 327 having his ſhield co- 
vered with ſeven plies of a bull's hide, 
( Clypei dominus ſeptemplicis 4jax ), ib. 2. 
There was another AJAX, the 
ſon of Oileus, Ovid. Met. 12, 622. 
king of Locris, hence called Narycius 
heros, from Naryx, a city of Locris, 
ib. 14, 468. leſs paſſionate than the 
former Ajax, (moderatior ), ib. 13, 356. 
but inferior in ſtrength ; hence called 
Ajax ſecundus, Stat. Achill. 1, 500. 
(Cee G. p. 450.) | 
Alus Loguens, the name of an un- 
known god among the Romans, who 


is ſaid to have foretold, by a voice in 


the 


2 


ww rH” Ur 
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„ Au 2. hy = 


A 


A L A 
the night-time, the approach of the 


Gauls; whence a temple was erected 
to him under this name, Cic. Div. 2, 


32. et 1, 45. called alſo Locutius, Liv. 


5, 50.; Gell 16, 17. | 
ALABANDVUS, the founder of Ala- 
banda, a city of Caria; worſhipped 
by the inhabitants as a god, Cic. N. D. 
Js 29» ; | 
ALABARCHES, ae, a nickname given 
to Pompey, on account of his having rai- 
ſed certain taxes in Syria, Cic. Att. 2,17. 
ALASTOR, one of the companions of 


Sarpedon, flain by Ulyſſes, Ovid. Met. 


13, 157. | 
AE BIA gens, a family at Rome, 
from which the poet Tibullus was de- 
ſcended, who is ſuppoſed to be the 
AL ius addreſſed by Horace, Ep. 1, 4. 
Alzixov Anus, a Roman firname, 
Hor. Ep. 1, 8. 
Celſus ALBinovinus, the ſeere- 


tary of Tiberius Nero, and friend of 


Horace, Hor. Ep. 1, 8. 

Pedo ALBiNOVANUS, a poet, and 
friend of Ovid's, Ovid. Pont. 4, 10. 

L. ALBINIUS, a Roman, who fly- 
ing from the Gauls with his wife and 
children in a waggon, made them alight 
to accommodate the ' Veſtal virgins 
whom he carried with the ſacred things 
to Caere, Liv. 5, 4. 
 Arzinus, a firname of the Poſt- 
humian family, which produced ſeveral 
illuſtrious men; Liv. et Cic. 

T. ALBUT1vUs, a noble Roman, who 
triumphed over Sardinia, Cic. Off: 2, 
14. and being afterwards baniſhed, Id. 
Br. 26. took up his reſidence at A- 
thens, /d. Tuſc. 5, 37. | 

ALCAEUS, a famous lyric poet, a 
native of Mitylene in Leſbos, Cic. NM. 
D. 1, 27. Tuſc. 4. 33. (See G. 343.) 

ALCcatus, the fon of Perſeus and 
Andromeda, the father of Amphitryon, 
the ſuppoſed father of Hercules, Apol- 
ledor. 2, 4, 5. Pauſan. 8, 14. Whence 
Hercules is called ALI DES, ae, Virg. 
Aen. 6, 801. 8, 203, &c. Hor. Od. 1, 
12, 25%. © | 

ALCAMENES, it, a ſtatuary, the 
ſcholar of Phidias, Plin. 36, 5+ 34, 8. 


Cic. N. D. 1, 30. 


WE 


ALEC 

Al caubrx, -dri, a companion of 
Sarpedon to the Trojan war, Ovid. 
Met. 13, 258.— 2. A Trojan, lain 
by Turnus, FVirg. Aen. g, 767. 

ALCANoOR, -iris, a Trejan who 
dwelt on mount Ida, the father of Pan- 
darus and Bitias, Virg. Aen. 9, 672. 
—@ 2. An Italian, ſlain by Aeneas, 
Virg. Aen. 10, 338. 

Alcksris, -rdir, v. e, er, the 
daughter of Pelias, and wife of Admẽ- 
tus, king of Pherae in Theſſaly, who 
ſubmitted to a voluntary death, to ſave 
her huſband's life; but is ſaid to have 
been reſtored by Proferpine, or 
brought back by Hercules, Apollodor. 


1, 15. ef 2, 5. Hygin. 51.; Juvenal. 6, 


65 1. called Coxjux PAGASAEA, from 
Fageſa, a city in Theſſaly belonging to 
her father, Ovid. Art. A. 3, 19. 
Al cAr nous, a ſon of Pelops, who 
became king of Megira, and gave to it 
the name of Alcathoe, Pauſan. 1, 4.3 
Ovid. Art. Am. 2, 421.; Met. 7, 443. 
ALCATHOUsS, a Trojan flain by Cae- 
dicus, a Latin, Virg. Aen. 10, 747. 
ALCE, er, (i. e. robur,) one of Ac- 
tacon's hounds, Ovid. Met. 3, 217. 
ALC1B1ADES, ic, an illuſtrious Athe- 
nian general. Nep. 7. Some of his writings 


were extant in the time of Cicero, Cir. | 


Or. 25 22. 

ALCIDA MAS, -antes, a noted wreſtler, 
Stat. T heb. 12, 500.—Another, the fa- 
ther of Cartheia or Cteſilla, Ovid. Met. 
7, 369. . ES 

ALCIDAMUs, an ancient rhetorician, 
who wrote an oration in praiſe of death, 
Cic. Tuſe. 1, 48. | 

ALCTIDEs, ae, a name of Hercules, 
from his grandfather Alcaeus, the fa- 
ther of Amphitryon, Serv. ad Virg. Aen. 
6, 123. | 

ALcimAcnvs, a renowned painter, 
Plin. 35. 11 f. 40% 32. 

Alcin kp, es, the wife of Aeſon, 
and mother of Jaſon, Hygin, 3. and 
14. Val. Flac. 1, 317. Stat. Theb. 5, 
235. | 27 

ALC1MEDON, -ontis, a famous carver, 
FVirg. El. 3, 37. . | 

ALCINOUS, the ſon of Nauſithous, 
king of the Phacacians and of the iſland 

_ 7 Carcyra, 


ALC- 
-Corcyra, who hoſpitably entertained 
Ulyſſes ; remarkable for his attention 
to the cultivation of gardens; hence 
A linoi Sylvae, apple trees, V irg. G. 2, 
87.; Alcinoi poma, the fineſt apples, Ovid. 
Am. I, 10, 56.; Pont. 4, 2, 10.; 
Biftra Alcinoi pomaria, the orchards of 
Alcinous, which "bear twice a-year, 
Stat. Silv. 1, 3, $1.z Plin.19, 4.; Cautes 
Aleinoi, the rocks of Corcyra, Ovid Met. 
14, 565. Alcinoique In cute curanda plus 
acque operata juventus, luxurious young 
men who took up too much time in 
adorning their perſons; as thoſe who 
lived in the court of Alcinous are ſaid 
to have done, Hor. Ep. 1, 2, 29. Alci- 


noi menſa, luxurious; Apologus, a tedi- 


ous incredible ſtory. 54 
Aci, -es, a woman who is re- 
ported to have brought forth an ele- 
phant; or, as Harduin reads the paſ- 
lage, a child with an elephant's head, 
Plin. 7, 3. like what is mentioned, 
Liv. 27, 11. Val. Max. 1,6, 5. 
 ArLciypx, a country woman, Virg. 
Ec. 7, 14. | 

Arcis, a deity worſhipped by the 
Naharvali, a nation of the Germans, 


Tac. G. 43, — C2. A name given to 
Minerva by the Macedonians, Liv. 42, 
51. 


bd 


ALCISTHENE, es, a female painter, 
Plin. 35, 11 f. 40, 43. 
Alcirnök, -es, a Theban woman, 

who ridiculed the ſacred rites of Bac- 
chus,. and therefore was metamorpho- 

fed into a bat, Ovid. Met. 4. pr. | 
| ALCMAEON, nic, the fon of 
the augur Amphuaraus, ( Amphiarardes, 
ae, Ovid. Faſt, 2, 43.), who, according 
to his father's orders, flew his mother 
_ Eriphile, Hygin. 73.; Virg. Aen. 6, 
445-; Ovid. Met. 9, 407, &c.; called 
from his brother, Amphilochi Frater, 

Id. Rem. Amor. 455. and from his 
wife, Callirrbbes vir, Id. in Ibide, 
350, (vid. G. 432.) —Alcmaeoniae fu- 
riae, the furies which tortured Alc- 
maeon for his guilt, Propert. 3, 5, 41. 

 ALCMAEON, nit, a native of Meſ- 
ſenia, who being obliged to leave his 
country upon the invaſion of the He- 
raclidae or deſcendants of Hercules, 


« — * 


„ 


daughter of Electryon king of 


_ archer, Yirg. E. 


ALE + 

ſettled at Athens, (G. 409.). His 
poſterity called Alcmaconidae, became 
one of the nobleſt families of that city, 
and contributed greatly to the eita- 
bliſhment of its liberty, ib. 309. | 
ALCMAN, an ancient Greek lyric 
poet, Pauſan. 1, 41. born at Sardis in 
Lydia; but brought to Sparta when 
very young; whence he is commonly 
called a Lacedemonian, AHelian. Jar. 
Hiſt. 12, 50. et ibi Perizon. Vell. 1, 18 f. 
Stat. Silv. 5, 3, 1 50. Plutarch. de exil. 


Il. 


Atcuina or ALcunina, the 
| yCce- 
nae or Argos, Apollodor. 2, 4, 6. Hygin. 


29. hence called Argolis Alemẽne, Ovid. 


Met. 9, 313. the wife of Amphitryon; 
the mother of Hercules by Jupiter, 
Plaut. Amphitr. Ovid. Met. g, 281.— 
whence ſhe is called Genitrix Alcidae, 
Sil. 8.-- Mater Herculea, Stat. Theb. 
10, 106.—Nurus Alcmenae, Dejanira, 
the wife of Hercules, Ovid. Met. 8, 
542.  Alcmena brought forth at the 
ſame birth Tphicles, ſ. us, by Amphi- 
tryon, Apollodor. ib. 8. 

Al cox, nic, the name of a ſhep- 
herd; Servius ſays, of a famous Cretan 
5, 11.—q 2. A na- 
tive of Mylae (Myleus) in Sicily, a 
dexterous carver, Ovid. Met. 13, 683. 
A 3. A native of Saguntum, who 
attempted to procure favourable con- 
ditions of peace for his contrymen from 
Annibal; but in vain, Liv. 21, 12. 

AlcxõxE, Vid. Haicyone. 

ALEA, a name of Minerva, from a 
town of Arcadia, where ſhe was wor- 
ſhipped, Stat. Silv. 4, 6, 53.3 Theb. 4, 
288. 

ALEBAsS, wel ALEVAS, ae, a ty- 
rant of Lariſſa in Theſſaly, who was 


Main by his own life-guards, Ovid in 


Ibin. 325. 

ALECTO, t, o; one of the three 
infernal furies, Virg. Aen. 7, 479. 
Alectis alae ſtridentes anguibus, ib. 561. 
oculi flammes, 4.48. ; os rabidum, 45 l. 

ALEMON, -onts, a virtuous man of 
Argölis, Ovid. Met. 15, 19. the father 
of Myſctlos, who is hence called 
Alembnides, ib. 26. 45 
| ALto, 


ALE 


Auto, -onis, a ſon of Atreus, Cic. 
D. „ 31s. 1 | 
ALETHES, zi, a Trojan, Virg. Aen. 
I, 125. 9, 246. | 
ALEXANDER, dri, firnamed 
Macnus, the GREAT; the ſon of 
Philip, and king of Macedonia; who 
overturned the empire of the Perſians, 
G. 470.) He ordained that no one 
ould make a picture of him but Apel- 
les, nor a brazen ſtatue of him but Ly- 
ſippus, Cic. Fam. 5, 12. Plin. 7, 37: 
He however ſuffered himſelf to be cele- 
brated by Choerilus, a contemptible 
poet ; for which Horace blames him, 
Ep. 2, I, 232. , 1 
ALEXANDER Pheracus, tyrant of 
Pherae in Theſſaly, Cic. Inv. 2, 49. 
killed by his wife Thebe, Cic. ib. et 


Off. 2, 7. 3 Ovid. in Ibin. 321; ; Diador. 


50, 15.3 Val. Max. 9, 14. 
ALEXANDER Paris, 
Priam and the lover of Helena, Au#or 
ad Heren. 4, 30.; Varr. L. L. 6, 5. 

id. Paris. 

ALEXICACUS, (i. e. the driver a- 
way of cvil,) an epithet of Hercules, 
as being the defender of men, Varr. 
„ 

ALEX10, v. -0n, -onis, a phyſician, 
intimate with Cicero, Att. 7, 2. 13, 25. 
44. 15, 1, 2+ | 
Arxxis, -is, a favourite ſlave be- 


longing to Atticus, Cic. Ait. 5, 20. 


7, 2. &c.— , 2. A youth celebrated 
by Virgil, Ec, 2, 1. ſaid to have been 
given to him in a preſent by Maece- 
nas, Martial. 8, 56, 12. et 5, 16, 12. 


according to others, by Pollio, Serv. 


ad Virg. E. 2, 1. Donat. in vit. Virg. c. 
5, 20. to whom Juvenal is thought to 
allude, , 69. 3. A noted ſtatuary, 
Plin. 34, 8 

ALEXIRRHOEC, vid. ALYXORHOE. 

P. ALFENUS Parus, a learned 
lawyer, the ſcholar of Servius Sulpici- 
us, Gell. 6, 5. The ſcholiaſt on Ho- 
race ſays, that he was originally a ſhoe- 
maker, ( ſutor, ) according to Cruquius 


and. Bentley, a barber, (tonſor, ) at Cre- 


mona; and that having given up his 
trade, he came to Rome and turned 
lawyer: whence Horace calls him va- 
fer, ſubtle, Sat. 1, 3, 130. But others 


{ 18 J 


the ſon of 


ALF 

ſuppoſe a different perſon to be here 
meant. | | 

_ ArLoevs, (3. ſyll.) a giant, the fon 
of Titan and Terra, whoſe wife, Iphi- 
media, produced by Neptune the giants 
Otus and Ephialtes; called from their 
ſuppoſed father, Aloidie, Virg. Aen. 
6, 582. et ibi Serv. Lucan. 6, 410. 
 _ALPHESIBOEA, v. ARSINOE, the 
daughter of. Phegeus, ( Phegis -idis ; ) 
king of Pſophis, who married Alcmae- 
on, and received from him, the fatal 
necklace of his mother Eriphyle. Alc- 
macon having proved unfaithful to 
Alpheſiboea, was ſlain by her brothers. 
But ſhe, highly offended by what they 
had done, is ſaid to have avenged the 


deed by putting them to death, Propert. 


I, 15, 15. Apollodorus, who calls 
Alpheſiboea by the name of Arſinve, 


ſays that the ſons of Phegeus were kill- 


ed by Amphoterus and Acarnan, the 


ſons of Alcmaeon by Callirhöe, 3, 7. 


6. Hyginus ſays that Alcmaeon was 
killed by Phegeus, f. 244. 

ALPHESIBOEVUS, the name of a ſnep- 
herd, Virg. Ecl. 8, 1. 

ALPHIUS, or ALF1vs, the name 
of an uſurer, Horat. Epod. 2, 67. ſup- 
poſed to be the ſame mentioned by 
Columella, 1, 7, 2. 

ALPHOE US, or Alpheus, the god 
of the river of that name in Elis, a di- 
viſion of Peloponneſus; who falling in 
love with the nymph Arethũſa, purſued 
her till ſhe was changed by Diana into 
a fountain. Whereupon Alpheus, lay- 
ing aſide his human form, was changed 
into his own waters, that he might mix 
himſelf with her, ( Vertitur in propyias, 
ut ſe mihi miſceat, undas.) But Arcthaſa, 
ſinking below ground, ran under the 
ſea all the way from Elis to Sicily, 
where ſhe burſt forth and formed a 
large fountain in the iſland Ortygia, 
on which part of the city of Syracuſe 
ſtood, Ovid. Met. 5, 494.—503. er 


570.—641. Hence the fountain Are- 


thuſa in Syracuſe was ſuppoſed to com- 
municate with the river Alpheus in 
Elis, Firg. Ecl. 10, 1. & 4. Aen. 3, 
694. Hence alſo the nymph is called 
Alphdlas, -adis; and the waters of the 
. fountain, 


© 


of Theſtius, {Theftias), the wi 
Oeneus king of Calydonia, and mother 


A IL. P 8 

Fountain, Blene undae; thus, Cum 

caput Elets Alpheias extulit undis, Ovid. 
ib. 487. | 

ALPINUS, a poet who wrote in 


a turgid or bombaſt 17 4 whence 


Horace, ridiculing him, ſays, Turgidus 
Alpinus jugulat dum Memnona, while he 
murders Memnon in his poem, by the 


- wretched deſcription he gives of Mem- 
non's death, Sat. 1, 10, 36, Dumque 


An luteum Rheni caput, and disfigures 
e muddy ſource of the Rhine, i. e. by 
his deſpicable manner of deſcribing it 
makes it appear muddy, and not . 
or limpid, as it really is, #. 37. 


Bentley ſuppoſes Alpinus to be the 


fame with Furx1vs Bibaculus, who is 
mentioned, Hor. Sat. 2, 5, 41. 


ALSUs, the name of a ſhepherd, 


Virg. Ann. 12, 304. 
 ALTHEA, or AMlthaza, the daughter 
fe of 


of Meleager, See G. p. 433. 
ALYATTES, 55 . + © vel Aly- 
attzus, i, a king of Lydia, the father 
of Croeſus, (G. 600.), whence Reg- 
num Alyattzi, the kingdom of Alyat- 
teus, i. e. Lydia, (al. Alyattici, i. e. 
Croęſi), Hor. Od. 3, 16, 41. ; 
ALYXOTHOE, -es, (al. Alexirhbe), 
the daughter of the river Granicus, 
and mother of Aesicus by Priam, 
Ovid. Met. 11, 763. But Apollodo- 
rus makes Ariſba the mother of Aesi- 
cus, 35 11, 5. | 
AMALTHEA, the name of the goat 
which nurſed Jupiter, and was convert- 
ed into a ſtar, Ovid. Fafl. 5, 117.; 
Hygin. Aftr. 2, 13. or of the nymph to 
whom that goat belonged, La#ant. 1, 
21, 38.— F 2. The name of a Sibyl, 
Tibull. 2, 5, 67.— J 3. Alſo a name 
given to the part of a villa, both by 


Cicero and Atticus, Cic. Ai. 1, 13. & 


16. et 2, 1. 

AmAnus, the name of a warrior, 
Sil. 17, 446. 
 AMARYLLIS, die, (voc. Amarylli), 
the name of a country girl, Virg. Ec. 


1, 5, & 37. 2, 14. 3 Ovid. T.. 1 l. 


MAs1s, , a famous king o 


"gypt, Lucan. 9, 155. (G. 666.) 


1 


AMP 

Aura, the wife of king Latinus, 
and mother of Lavinia, Virg. Aen. , 343. 

AMBIGATUS, a king of the Celtac 
or Gauls, Liv. 5, 34. 

AMBI1ORIX, git, king of the Ebu- 
rones, in Gaul, Caef. B. G. 5, 24. who 
cut of Q. Tiberius Sabinus, the lieu- 
tenant of Caeſar, with a legion and five 
cohorts, ib et 36. Q. Cicero, and the 
legion which he commanded, had near- 
ly ſhared the ſame fate, when they 
were relieved by Caeſar, ib. 37, — 50. 

Amsivius Turpio, a comic actor, 


who had a principal part in moſt of the 


plays of Terence. 

AMILCAR, vel Hamilcar, -iris, 
a celebrated Carthaginian general, the 
father of Hannibal, Liv. 21, 1. ; Nep. 
in Vit. Sil. 13, 731. | 

AMINEAS, ae, an Athenian, the 
brother of the poet Aeſchylus, who 
obtained the firſt prize of bravery in 
the battle of Salimis, Aelian. Yar. Hift. 
5, 19, with one EumEnes, Herodot. 8, 
2 MNMON, vel Hammen, -onis, a name 
of Jupiter, worſhipped by the Africans, 
Virg. Aen. 4, 198. under the form of 
a ram; whence he is called Corniger, 


Lucan. 3, 297. 3 Sil. 14, 572. Tortis © 


cornibus Hammon, Luc. 9, 514. — Am- 


monis cornu, a gem of a golden colour, 
like a ram's horn, Plin. 27. 10. 


Aurzlros, the name of a youth 
beloved by Bacchus, Ovid. Faſt. 3, 409. 
AMPHIARAUS, the ſon of Oe- 
cleus, (Oeclides, Ovid. Met. 8, 317.), 
a famous augur at Argos, ( Argivus 


Augur, Hor. Od. 3, 16, 12.), who, 


knowing that he ſhould periſh in the 
Theban war if he went to it, hid him- 
ſelf in a place known only to his wife 
Eriphile. But ſhe, bribed by her bro- 
ther Adraſtus with a golden necklace, 
diſcovered him. Amphiaraus having 
gone to the war, was ſwallowed up by 
an earthquake. Alcmaeon his ſon, 
( Amphiaraides, Ovid. Faſt. 2. 43.), ac- 
cording to his father's orders, flew his 
mother. Amphiarius was worſhipped 
as a god after his death, Cic. Div. 1, 
40. wo; 431. & 301.) 
AMPHleTTON, , the ſon of 
| Dieucalion, 


* 
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Deucalion, a king of Athens, who 
procured the inſtitution of a general 
council of the ſtates of Greece, the 
deputies of which were called from him 
AMPHICTYONES, and met twice an- 
nually, in ſpring at Delphi, and in 
autumn at A:thela, a village near the 
ſtraits of [hermopylae, Herodot. 7, 
200. (G. 308. & 460.) ; Gic. Inv. 2, 
23. ; Lev. 33, 5. 1 Tac. A. 4, 14- 
ArmPpHILOCHUS, a ſon of Amphia- 
raus, after his death worſhipped as a 
god at Oropus in Attica, as well as 
his father, Liv. 45, 27.; Plin. 4, 1. 
Cicero mentions him as a king of the 
Argives, and an Augur, Divm. 1, 40. 
 AmPHIMEDON, a Libyan, ſlain by 
Perſeus, Ovid. Met. 5, 75. 
Auron, nis, the fon of Jupiter 
and Antiope, or, according to ethers, 


of Mercury ; from whom having re- 


ceived a lyre, he played on it fo ſweet- 
| ly, that, by the ſound, he is ſaid to 
have moved the ſtones to build the 
walls of Thebes, Horat. A. P. 394.; 
Od. 3, 11, 2.; Stat. Theb. 8, 233. ; 
Senec. Oedip. v. 612. which is hence cal- 
led Amphionts arces, Ovid. Met. 15, 
427. His brother Zethus having a 
diſlike to muſic, Amphion, to gratify 
him, is ſaid to have diſcontinued the 
uſe of the lyre, Hor. Ep. 1, 18, 42. ; 
Cic. Div. 2, 64. Amphion married 
Nidbe, who being ſlain with her chil- 
dren, (vid. Niozt), Amphion killed 
himſelf, Ovid. Met. 6, 271. He is cal- 
led Matris juſtiſſimus Vindex, Ovid. Art. 
Am. 3, 323. becauſe he put to death 
| Dirce, the rival of his mother, Hygin. 
7. (vid. Zxr nus). — Amphionia lyra, 
the lyre of Amphion, Propert. 1, , 
10.; canes Ampbionii, 1. e. Thebani, Se- 
nec. Oedip. 178. — N 2. There was 
another Amphion, one of the Argo- 
nauts, Fal. Flac. 1, 367. | 

AMPHITRITE, es, the daughter of 
Oceinus and Doris, the wife of Nep- 
tune, Col. 10, 201. put for the ſea, 
Ovid. Met. 1, 13.3 Faſt. 5, 731. par- 
6 for the Euxine ſea, Catull. 63, 
It, | 


AMPHITRYO, v. on, -0nts, the huſ- 


band of Aleména, the mother of Her- 


E 
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cules, Ovid. Ep. 9, 44. who is hence 
called 4mphitryoniades, a, Virg. Aen, 
8 214. ; Ovid. Met. 9, 140. et 15g 
49.; Lucan. 9, 644. 5 
F a ſtatuary, Plin. 
» 5+ | | 
. AMPHITUsS and Telchins, the cha- 
rioteers of Caſtor and Pollux, Plin. 6, 5. 
Auũülius, the ſon of Proca, king 
of Alba, who having ſet aſide his elder 
brother Numitor, reigned in his ſtead, 
Liv. 1, 3.; Ovid. Faſt. 3, 67. 
AmMuULIUs, a painter, Plin. 35, 10. 
_ Anycvs, the Fon of Neptune, and 
a king of Bithynia or Bebrycia, Yirg. 
Aen. 5, 373- who uſed to challenge 
ſtrangers to combat with him at the 
ceflus, and to ſlay thoſe whom he con- 
quered, Apollodor. 1, 9, 20.; but he was 
himſelf at laſſ vanquiſhed and killed by 
Pollux, (G. 411.)—Q2. A centaur, 
the ſon of Ophion, (pH ), Ovid. 
Met. 12, 245-— J 3. One of the 
companions of Aeneas, FVirg. Aen. 1, 
221. who was thought to have periſh- 
ed in a ſhipwreck, ib. but is ſuppoſed 
to have eſcaped with others, ib. 511. 
Two of this name were afterwards ſlain 
by Turnus. Whether this was one of 
them, is uncertain, ib. 9, 772. et 12, 
509. pobably that mentioned in the 
latter paſſage as the brother of Diores, 
and conſequently the fon of Priam, ib. 
5, 297.—A different Amycus from all 
thele is mentioned, ib. 10, 704. 
AMYCLAsS, ae, the maſter of the 
boat in which Caeſar in diſguiſe em- 
barked from a place near Oricum, in 
order to haſten the paſſage of his troops 
from Brunduſium, Flor, 4, 2, 37+ 3 Lu- 
can. 5, 520,—677. | . 
AMYMONE, -es, a nymph violated 
by Neptune, and changed into a foun- 


tain, Hygin. 169, ; Stat. Theb. 6, 288. 


AMYNTAS, -ae, the father of Philip 
king of Macedonia, Nep. 21, 2. 

AMYNTAS, a ſhepherd, in Virgil, Ecl. 
3, 28. & 73. 

AMYNTOR,.-5r:s, the father of Phoe- 
nix, the praeceptor of Achilles, Ovid. 
Met. 8, 307. ( Dolopum rector, ib. 12, 
364.) whence Phoenix is called Amyn- 
torides, -ae, Ovid. in Ibin. 259. 


Au- 
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83 y AMY AS © , 
" AnyTaion, ut, the ſon of Cre- 
theus, and the father of Melampus, 
who is hence called Amythaznius, Virg. 


G. 3, 550. ; Tibull. 4, 1, 120. 


" ANACHARSIS, i, a Scythian 
philoſopher in the time of Solon, who 
expreſſed a great. contempt of money, 
Cic. Tuſc. 5, 32. 8 

ANACREON, -ontis, a lyric poet, 


born in Teos, a town of Ionia in Aſia 


Minor, hence called Teius Anacreon, 


Hor. Epod. 14, 10. who wrote chiefly 
bn amorous and ſportive ſubjects, and 


that even when an old man; Quid, niſi 


cum multo V enerem confundere vino, Prae- 


cepit Lyrici Teia muſa ſenis? Ovid. 


Triſt. 2, 263. which Horace thus 


beautifully expreſſes by one word, Nec, 


fe quid olim lufit Anacreon, Delevit aetas, 


Od. 4. 9, 9. He is ſaid to have been 
choaked by ſwallowing the ftone of a 
dried grape, Plin. 7, 7. ; adj. Anacreontius. 
ANADYOMENF, er, a name given to 
a celebrated picture of Venus by Apel- 
les, in which ſhe was repreſented as 
emerging from the ſea, Plin. 35, 10 f. 
6, 15. 
« ht Idit, a goddeſs worſhip- 
ped by the Armenians, Plin. 33, 4. 24. 
Ax AxAc GRAS, ae, a native of Cla- 
zomène, ( Clazomenius), a cHebrated 
philoſopher, the preceptor of Pericles, 
Cic. NM. D. 1, 10, & I.; ad. 4, 31.; 
rok 3» 33. 3 Brut. 11.; Tuſc. 1, 43. 
12. | 0 
ANAXARCHUS, of Abdera, 


| { Abderita), a follower of Democritus, 


Democriti ſedbator, vel Democriticus), 
and a favourite of Alexander the 


Great; after whoſe deceaſe he fell into 


the hands of Nicocreon tyrant of Cy- 

rus, who cruelly put him to death, 
in revenge of a ſharp anſwer which 
Anaxarchus had made to him at the 
table of Alexander, Cic. Tuſc. 2, 22. ; 
Val. Max. 3, 3. extr. 4.; Ovid. in Ibin. 
bona a beautiful girl of 
Salamis in Cyprus, who having by her 
cruelty occaſioned the death of her lo- 
ver, was converted into a ſtone, Ovid. 


Met. 14, 799- 6 thor a 
ANAXILAUS, à native of Meſsene 


Ty. 


e 
in Peloponneſus, who founded Meſsina 
in Sicily, Yin 4, 2; Macrob. Sat. i, 11. 
ANAXIMANDER, v. -drus, dri, 
an illuſtrious philoſopher, born at Mi- 
letus, who ſaid that all things were 
produced from the infinity of nature, 
Cic. cad. 4, 37.; that the gods were 
born, and mortal, MN D. 1, 10. and 
foretold an earthquake which happened 
at Lacedaemon, Id. Div. 1, 50. (G. 11.) 
ANnAXiMEnEs, the ſcholar of Ana- 
ximander, (G. 11.), who taught that 
all things were produced of air, Cie. 
Acad. 2, 57. and that the air was God, 
Cic. NM. D. 1, 10. | | 
ANCAEUS, the ſon of Neptune, 
one of the Argonauts, who ſucceeded 
Tiphys as pilot, Hygin. 1. et 18. 
ANCAEUS, the fon of Lycurgus, 
HFygin. 173. an Arcadian, flain by the 
Calydonian boar, Ovid. Met. 8, 315, 


391, & 4OlI.; Hygin. 248. 


ANCAEvUs, a rich man of the iſland 


Samos, who is ſaid to have made his 


ſlaves work too hard in his vineyard ; 
on which account, he was told by one 
of them, that he ſhould never drink 
the produce of his vines. When vin- 
tage came, Ancaeus, holding a cup in 
his hand, before he drank of it, ſent 
for the ſlave, and told him that he was 
a falſe prophet. The ſlave calmly ſaid, 
Many things happen between the cup 
and the lip; or, as the Greek verſe is 
rendered in Latin, Multa cadunt inter 
calicem ſupremaque labra. At that in- 
ſtant a meſſage was ſuddenly brought 
him that a wild boar had broken into 
the vineyard. Upon this Ancaeus ſet 
down the cup, and haſtened to drive 
out the boar, but was killed in the at- 
tempt ; whence the words of the ſlave 
became proverbial. - To this adage 
Gellius compares the ſaying of Cato, 
Multum intereſt inter os et offam, 13, 17. 

ANCARIUS, v. Ancharius, a tribune 
of the commons, who oppoſed the A- 
oO_ law of Caeſar, Cic. Piſ. 38. ; 

am. 13, 40. | 


AnCHARIANA familia, the ſlaves of 
one Ancharius, Quinctil. 4, 1, 74. 4 
„ en 

ANCHEMOLVS, the fon of Rhoetus, 

: | King 


ANC 6 
king of the Marruinans or Marſi, Virg. 
Aen. 10, 389. et ibi Serv. 

ANCHIALUs, the ſlave of L. Egna- 
tius, Cic. Fam. 13, 45. — 2. This 
word is ſuppoſed to denote the form 
of an oath uſed by the Jews. But 
others, more properly, take it for the 
name of a boy, ſpoken of, Martial. 1 1, 


95, g. 


ANCHISES, -e, the ſon of Capys, 


by Themis, the daughter of Ilus king 


of Troy, Apelloder. 3, 2. the father of 
Aendas by Venus, Virg. Aen. 1, 619. 
who is hence called Anchiftades, - ae, ib. 
5, 407-3 Trat Anchiſiades, 6, 126. dux, 
348.— Tumulus Anchiſacus, the tomb af 
Anchiſes, ib. 5, 761. 

ANCUS Martius, the grandſon of 
Numa by his daughter, the fourth king 
of Rome, Virg. Aen., 6. 815. 


ANnDOCFTBEs, an Athenian orator, 


contemporary with Socrates, Plutarch. 
de vit. Or. 2. 
ANDRAEMON, -6zis, the huſband of 


of 'Thoas, who is hence called Andre- 
mbne natus, ib. 13. 357. 
Anpiscus, a pretended ſon of 
king Perſeus, Liv. Epit. 48, 49. et 50, 
„ | . 4181 
8 a prince of the Aca- 
manians, Ziv. 36. 16. 2. A 
commander of king Perſeus, Id. 44, 32. 
AnDRoOCLUs, a Dacian flave, re- 
cogniſed in che Cireus Maximus by a 
lion, which he had formerly relieved 
when wounded in the woods, Gell. 5, 
14.; Aelian. Hiſt. Animal. 7,48. to which 
Seneca 1s ſuppoſed to allude, de Benef. 
2, 19. bits Rr, 
ANnDROCYDES, . ae, an illuſtrious phy- 
ſician, who wrote a letter to Alexan- 
der, warning him of the pernicious ef- 
fects of drinking, Plin. 14, 5 f. 7. 
ANDROGEOS, the ſon of Minas 


the Athenians and Megarenſians out 
of envy for his having defeated them 
all in the exerciſes of the Palaeſtra, 
Serv. in Virg..G. 1, 404. ; in the ge- 
nit, Androgei, Virg. Aen. 2, 392.; or 
Angroges, in imitation of the Attic 
dialect, ( Avdpoyis for Aw oxi), ib. 6, 20. 
—[n the acc. we find Androgeõna, from 


Kei 


of comedy at Rome. 
Dryope, Ovid. Met. 9, 333. and father 


cius, Cic. Q. Fr. 2, 10. 
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Androgeon, Propert. 2, t, 62. Andro. 
geos is ſaid to have been reſtored to 
life again by Aeſculapius, ih. Andrò- 
geonzae poenas emſolvere caedis, to ſuffer 
puniſhment for the murder of Andro- 
geo, Catull, 62, (al. 63.) 77. 
 ANDROMACHE; -ev, the wife of Hec- 
tor, Virg. Aen. 3 486. : 

AnDrOMACHE, a tragedy written 
by Ennius, Cic. Div. 1, 14. 

ANDROMEDE, r, v. -da, the daugh- 
ter of Cepheus king of Ethiopia, by 


' Caſlidpe, freed from a ſea- monſter, to 


which ſhe was expoſed, by Perſeus, 
whom ſhe afterwards married, Hygin. 
64.—After her death ſhe was tranſla- 


ted into a conſtellation, Id. Aron. 2, 
11.3 Cic. V. D. 2, 43- 3 Hor. Od. 3, 


29, 17. ; Plin. 5, 31.; Properts 1, 3s 


h 3 U. 29. |; 7 
Arbon cus, of Puteöli, an inti- 


mate of Cicero's, Cic. Att. 5, 15. 
Lucius ANDRONICUVS, the firſt author 

Vid. Livius. 
ANEMO, ani, vel Almo, properly 
a river near Rome, worſhipped as a 
god, Cie. Nat, D. 3 20. ü 7 
Ax rox, rie, a native of Phocis, 
( Phoceus), the ſhepherd of Peleus, 


Ovid. Met. 11, 348. 


| ANICIUS, a conſul, a. u. 593. in 
whoſe conſulſhip there was a remark- 
able vintage; whence Anicianum vinum, 
wine then produced; Aniciana nata, a 
call of that wine, Cic. Br. 83. -H 2: An- 
other mentioned by Cicero, Fam. 7, 
16. 12, 21. whence Aniciana lefica, n 
ſedan uſed by king Ptolemy while at 
Rome, and preſented by him to Ani- 
Anicianae, ſtone - quarries belonging to 
one Anicius, in the territory of Par- 
quinii, near the Lacus Yalfinienſes, Plin. 
36, 221. 49. ; Pira, a kind of pears 


; cultivated by one Anicius, Col. 5, 10. 
king of Crete, and Pafiphie; flain by - 


of Delos, Virg. Aen. 3 80. et ibi Serv. : 


ANIUS, -a ſon of Apollo, and king 


Ovid. Met. 13, 632, &e. 

ANNA PERENNA, a goddeſs wor- 
ſhipped by the. Romans, ſuppoſed to 
be the ſiſter of Dido. See Ovid. Faſt, 
3. 523. 653, &c.; Sil. 8, 50,203. 3 


Martial. 4, 64, 16. | 
9 AN. 
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ANNAEUS, the name of a clan or 
"gens at Rome, to which belonged Se- 
neca, "Lucan, Florus, &c. 
ANNALIS, a ſirname given to the 
"tribune L. ViLtivs, who firſt propo- 
ſed the law determining at what age 
each office might be ſought and enjoy- 
ed, Liv. 40, 43. which firname conti- 
nued to his poſterity, Quinctil. 6, 3, 86. 
ANNIBAL, vel Hannibal, -alis, the 


fon of Hamilcar, and chiet commander 


"of the Carthaginians againſt the Ro- 
under Scipio the conſul, near the river 
Ticinus, Liv. 21, 46. and ſoon after 
near the Trebia, under the other con- 


mans in the fecond Punic war, Nep. & 
Liv. 21, 4. 28, 12, &c.— AxNIIHAT, 
when only nine years of age, is ſaid to 
have been led by his father Hamilcar 


to the altar, and there obliged to ſwear 


that he would always be an enemy to 
the Romans, Liv, 21, 1.; Sil. 1, 9 . 
According to Silius, he ſwore by Mars 
and Juno, ib. 118.; Martial ſays, by 
Hercules, 9, 44, 9. Amilcar having 
fallen in battle in Spain, where he had 
commanded for nine years, was ſuc- 
ceeded by Aſdrubal, his ſon-in-law ; 


Who ſent for Annibal, as Livy ſays, 


ſcarcely yet come to the age of puber- 


ty, (vis dum puberem) ; though it ap- 


owe from Livy's own account, that 
1e was at leaſt twenty-three, Liv. 21, 
3. Annibal ſerved three years under 
Aſdrubal; and he being aſſaſſinated by 
a Spaniard, Annibal was appointed 
chief commander, ib. 3. et 4. He be- 
gan the war againſt the Romans by 
the ſiege of Saguntum, which he took 
by ſtorm in the eighth month, ib. 15. 
The moſt of the inhabitants deſtroyed 
themſelves by ſire, with their wives 
and children, and their moſt valuable 
effects, or fought with deſperate fury 


till they fell, ib. 14. et 24, 42. et 28, 


39. Vid. Sacux run, G. Index. 
Annibal having left his brother A ſdru- 
bal. and Hanno, to command in Spain, 
led his army into Italy, over the Py. 
renees, the Rhone, and the Alps, van- 
quiſhing all the nations that oppoſed 
him. The length of this march, which 
he finiſhed in five months, is computed 
by Polybius at gooo ffadia, above a 
thouſand miles, 3, 39. Annibal crof- 
ſed the Alps about the middle of No- 


+ 


18 1 | 
vember, a. u. 534, Liv. 21, 35.; Plin. 


3, 54+ &t 56. | 


ANN. 


18. 31. In deſcending from the Alps 
he is ſaid to have made a paſſage for 
his troops by ſoftening the rocks with 
vinegar, after he had heated them by 
burning a great pile of trees, (Arden- 


tia ſaxa infuſo aceto putrefaciunt, Liv, 
ib. 39. Diduxit ſcopulos, et montem rupit 


aceto, Juvenal. 10, 153.) But Polybius 
does not mention this..incredible tact, 


[ 


Annibal firft defeated the Rotians 


ſul Sempronius, ib. 54. &c. Early 
next ſpring, in paſſing a marſh formed 


by the overflowing of the river Arnus, 


through fatigue and want of ſleep, he 


loſt one of his eyes, Liv. 22, 2. He 
rode on an elephant, the only one that 


remained, ib. hence, O qualis facies, et 
qualt digna . tabella, Cum Gaetula ducem 


portaret bellua luſcum! Juvenal. 10, 157. 
He defeated the Romans a third time 
near the Traſimene lake, under Flami- 


nius the conſul, who was killed, with 


15, 00 of his men, Liv. 22, 6 et 7. 
The progreſs of Hannibal was for ſome 


time checked by the prudent conduct 


of Fabius Maximus the dictator, Vid. 


Fazius. But in the year of the city 
537, Annibal defeated the Romans a 
fourth time under the conſuls Paulus 
Aemilius and Terentius Varro, near 
Cannae, a ſmall village in Apulia, on 


the river Auf idus, with the greateſt 


flaughter that they ever ſuffered in one 
battle, Liv. 22, 50. According to 
Polybius, 70,000 foot and above 5000 
horſe were ſlain, 3, 4179. Livy ſays 
40,000 foot and 2700 horſe, ib. 49. ; 
but in other places he makes them 
50,000, ib. 59. and more, J. 25, 6. 


About 13, 00 were made priſoners. 


'The loſs of Annibal, in compariſon, 


was incontiderable, Polyb. ibid. Ma- 
harbal, who commanded the cavalry 


on the right wing, Liv. 22, 46. af- 


ter the victory, urged Annibal . to 


lead his troops directly to Rome, 
aſſuring him, that on the fifth day he 
ſhould feaſt in the Capitol. Annibal 
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was dazzled with the propoſal, but 
faid it required” time to deliberate on 
it ; upon which Maharbal exclaimed, 
& You know, Annibal, how to con- 
guer, but you know not how to im- 
prove your victory.“ ¶ Vincere ſcis, An- 
nibal, viforid uti neſcis), That day's 
delay is thought to have ſaved Rome, 
Liv. 22, 51. The troops of Annibal 
were enervated by wintering at Capua, 
which city reyolted to him ſoon after 
the battle of Cannae, Liv. 23, J. et 18. 
Hence Marcellus, who repulſed Anni- 
bal from Nola, and firſt taught the 
Romans, as Livy obſerves, that An- 
nibal might be conquered, Liv. 23, 16. 
faid that Capua had proved a Cannae 
to Annibal, { Capuam Annibal: Cannas 
fuiſſe), ib. 45.3 et Flor. 2, 6. From 
this time the ſtrength of Annibal in 
Italy declined, the Carthaginians ha- 
ving neglected to ſend him proper ſup- 
plies, Liv. 23, 24. et 28, 12. A. u. 
542, in order to raiſe the'ſiege of Ca- 
pua, he led his army to Rome, and 
pitched his camp at the river Anio, 
three miles from the city, and advan- 
ced with his cavalry to the Porta Colli- 
na, Liv. 26, 10.; Juvenal 6, 290. and 
is ſaid to have even ſhot a dart within it, 
Plin. 34, 6 ſ. 15. He was repulſed by 
a body of Roman cavalry. Propertius 
makes the Lares or tutelary gods of 
Rome to drive Hannibal from the Ro- 
man city, 3, 3, 11. Next day he croſſed 
the Amo, and drew up his forces in or- 
der of battle; nor did the Roman con- 
ſuls decline the combat. But they were 
prevented from engaging by a violent 
ſtorm. The ſame thing happened next 
day; and aſſoon as they returned to their 
camps, the weather became calm, and 
wonderfully ſerene. The Carthaginians 
conſidered this as ominous; and An- 
nibal is reported to have ſaid, that 
ſometimes the will, ſometimes the for- 
tune of taking the city Rome was de- 
nied him, Liv. ib. 11. Some other 
circumſtances diſcouraged him. He 
therefore withdrew his army, not only 
from the city, but even to the remo- 
teſt corner of Italy, leaving Capua to 
its fate, ib. 12. After this, however, 
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bed by the victors, ib. 37. 
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he was ſucceſsful in ſeveral engage-. 
ments. But his hopes were quite ſunk 
by the deſtruction of his brother Aſ- 
drubal, a. u. 546, who was coming to 
his aſſiſtance, Liv. 27, 51. Vid. NERO. 
Annibal, however, was more worthy 
of admiration in adverſity than in pro- 
ſperity; for though he carried on war 
for ſo many years in a foreign country, 
with an army compoſed of ſoldiers 
from many different nations, and often 
in the greateſt want, yet there never 
happened a mutiny among them, Ziv. 
28, 12. At laſt being recalled to defend 
his country, a u. 550, he left Italy 
with the bittereſt vexation, Liv. 30, 20. 


ſixteen years after he had invaded it, ib. 


28. Soon after his arrival in Africa, 
he ſent to Scipio to aſk a conference, 
in order to treat concerning peace. 
But not agreeing about the terms, 
they came to a deciſive engagement 
near Zama; where Annibal, after do- 
ing every thing that courage or {kill 
could effect, was completely defeated. 
He, with difficulty, eſcaped with a 
few horſemen to Adrumetum ; and 
from thence, being ſent for, returned 
to Carthage, thirty-ſix years after he: 
had left it when a boy. In the ſenate- 
houſe he declared that there was no 
hopes of ſafety but in peace, ib. 35. 
The Carthaginians, therefore, were 
obliged to ſubmit to the terms preſcri- 
Annibal remained for ſeveral years 
at Carthage, diſcharging with fidelity 
the moſt important offices of the flate. 
When praetor he abridged the exor- 
bitant power of the judges, and check- 
ed the embezzlement of the public re- 
venues; by which means he incurred 
the enmity of many of the leading 
men, who accuſed him to the Romans 
of ſtriving to effect a renewal of hoſti- 
lities, Liv. 33, 48. The Romans, who 
ſought only a pretext for indulging 
their hatred againſt Annibal, contrary 
to the opinion of Scipio Africanus, 
ſent an embaſſy to Carthage to com- 
plain of his conduct. Annibal, afraid 
of being given up to the Romans, fled 
to Antiochus king of Syria, whom he 
C 2 inſtigated 


inſtigated to make wur on the Romans, 


and attempted in vain to induce his 


countrymen to join him. Liv. ib. 49.; 
Nep. 22, J. et 8. After the defeat of 
Antiochus, Annibal fled to Pruſias 
king of Bithynia, before whoſe tent, 
according to Juvenal, he was obliged 
to wait as a client, till that prince 
pleaſed to wake, ( Donec Bithyno libeat 
vigilare tyranno), Juvenal. 10, 162. The 
Romans ſent T. Quinctius Flaminius, 
the conqueror of Philip, as an ambaſſa- 
dor to Pruſias, to aſk that he would give 
up Annibal to them. Pruſias not daring 
to refuſe, the fort in which Annibal re- 
ſided was immediately ſurrounded with 
atmed men. Annibal, always appre- 


henſive of this fate, took poifon, which 


he had long kept ready for ſuch an 
exigence, Liv. 39, 51. Nep. 22, 12. 
and expired, in the 7oth year of his 
age, Nep. ib. 13. ö 

Some aſſert that Annibal always 
kept poiſon in the gem of his ring; 
hene Juvenal ſays, alluding to the 
three buſhels of gold rings taken from 
the fingers of thoſe Roman Eguites and 
Patricians who were flain at Cannae, 
which Hannibal is ſaid to have ſent to 
Carthage, Finem animae, quae res humas 
nat miſcuit olim, Non gladii, non ſaxa 
dabunt, non ttla, ſed ille Cannarum vin- 
dex, as tan fanguims ulter Avxbus, 
10, 163.3; and adds ſarcaſtically, J, 


demens, et ſaevas curre per Alpes, Ut pue- 


ir placear, et declamatio fias, ib. 166, 
Young orators ufed to exerciſe them- 
felves in declaiming on different cir- 
cumſtances in the life of Hannibal; 
as, whether he ſhould have led his ar- 
my to Rome after the battle of Can- 
hae ; or whether he ſhould have with- 
drawn his troops from Rome on ac- 
count of the ſtorm ? __ 7, 161. 
Annibal, though fo much engaged 
in war, paid attention to learning, and 
Vote ſeveral books in the Greek lan- 
guage, Nep. 22, 13. 
1 Kube . the power of 
Italy more than any one ever did af- 
ter the Romans became a 2 nation, 
peſt magnitudinem nominis Romani Italiae 
oper maxume adtrivirai, Salluſt Jug. 5.), 


tt 


ANT 
ſo that thoſe who finally proved victo- 
rious were the neareſt to deſtruction, 
( Adeo—ut profits periculo fuerint. gui 
vicerint, Liv. 21, 1. Propinſque fuero 
periculo Queis ſuperare datum, Sil. 1, 
13.), the Roman authors generally 
ſpeak of Annibal with great antipathy, 
and repreſent his character in a more 
unfavourable light than the hiſtory of 
his life will juſtify. - Thus Livy, after 
enumerating his good qualities, adds, 
Has tantas viri virtutes ingentia vitia de- 
quabant, inhumana crudelitas, perfidia plus 
guam Punica, nihil veri, nihil ſandti, nul. 
lus deum metus, nullum jusjurandum, nulla 
religio, Liv. 21, 4+ 3 hence he is called 
Dirus Annibal, Hor, Od. 2, 12, 2. & 
3, 6, 36.; Dirus Afer, ib. 4, 44 42:3 
Perfidus Annibal, ib. 49. Abominatus 
parentibus, Id. Epod. 16, 8.; Cruentus, 
Lucan. 4, 789. ; Superbus perjuro enſe, 
Stat. Silv. 4, 6, 57. 3 Add, Martial. 4, 
14, 2.— Hannibal is called Tyrius, be- 
cauſe the Carthaginians were ſprung 
from Tyre, Juvenal. 12, i07. ; fo Poe» 
nus Annibal, Lucan, i, 305. and ſim- 
ply Poenus, ib. 31. I7 
AnniCcEri philofophi, the followers 
of Ariſtippus, named from Annic#ris, 
ais, the ſcholar of Hegeſias, who was 
the ſcholar of Ariſtippus ; called alſo 
Cyrenaici, from Cyrine, the native city 
of Ariſtippus, Cz. Of. 3, 33- 
 ANNIUS, the name of ſeveral per- 
ſons mentioned by Cicero, Yerr. 1, 41, 
tt Is 55 57 29.3 Balb. 20 5 Brut. 20. &c. 
T. Annivs Milo. See Mito. - 
ANSER, Erie, a poet mentioned 
by Ovid, remarkable for his obſcenity, 
Trift. 23, 435. probably the ſame whom 
Servius ſays Virgil alludes to, Ecl. 9, 
35. He was a favourite with Antony, 
who gave him a farm in the Falernian 
8 which had belonged to Pom- 
pey. He accompanied Antony to the 
ſiege of Mutina z whence Cicero ſays 
of him, Higue, qui nunc Mutinam 
pugnant, D. Brutum obſident, de Falerno 
Anſeres depellentur, (probably ſneering 
at him as a gooſe of a poet,) Cic. Phil. 
13, 5- Propertius is likewiſe thought 
to allude to the ſame perſon, 2; 25, 84. 
ANTAEUS, a Libyan giant, the 
ton 
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ANT 


ſon of Neptune and Terra, who as often 
as he touched the earth, when his limbs 
were wearied, was e Her- 


cules; thirefare, in contending with 


him, could only ſlay him by raiſing 
him from the ground, and {ſqueezing 
him to his breaſt. Lucen. 4, 593, &0- 5 
Stat, T heb. 7, 891. ; Sil. 3, 40. 
ANTALCIDES, a Spartan, who be- 
ing {ent into A ſia, made a peace with 
Artaxerxes, very diſadvantageous to 


his country, Pauſan. 9, 1. 


ANTENOR, -0ris, a Trojan, ſaved by 
the Greeks becauſe he had always 
been the adviſer of peace, Liv. 1, 1. 
With a number of followers he reached 
the top of the Hadriatic Gulf, and 
there built Patavium, now Padua, ib. 
t Virg. Aen. 1, 242, & 247. ; Ovid. 
Faſt. 4, 75. Antenoridar, -arum, ſons 
of Antenor, Virg. Aen. 6, 484. Flac- 
ce, Anienorei ſpes et alumne laris, i. e. 
Padua, Martial. 1, 77. 

Ax r EROS, d, a n of Mars and 
Venus, the god of mutual love, or 


according to others, who made love 


ceale, Cic. M D. 3, 23. 
Ax rERos, a ſlave belonging to Atti- 
cus, Cic. Att. 9, 14. & 11, 1. 
ANTHROPOGRAPHUS, a name given 
to one Dionyhus, a portrait-painter, 
becavſe he W nothing but men, 
Plin. 33, 10 f. 3 
AN iC LEA, v. ia, the daughter 
of Autolycus, and mether of Ulyſles, 
Hygin. 201. 


AnTicEnes, +, A ſhepherd, Virg. 


Fel. 5, 89. 
Ax Tie ENI DES, -is, v. -idas, ue, an 
excellent muſician of Thebes, who, 


when his ſcholar Iſmenias played very 


well before the people, but did not 


pleaſe them, called out to him, Mibi 
cane et muſis, ſing to me and the mules, 
i. e. pleaſe 
and deſpiſe the ignorant. Cic. Brut. 30. 
Val. Max. 3, J. ext. 2. 

Ax rico, , the daughter of 
Laomèdon and fifter of Priam, meta- 
morphoſed into a ftork by Juno, for 
28 preſumed to contend with her 

in beauty, Ovid. Met. 6, 93. &c. 

- ANTIGORS the daughter of Oedi- 


CC af 


the learned or good judges - 


* r 
pus, king of Thebes, who attended 

her blind father, when expelled from 
his country by Creon, Stat. Theb. 12g 
350. Afterwards having buried her 
brother Polynices, contrary. to the ex- 
preſs orders of Creon, ſne was by him 
ſenteneed to be buried alive; which 
ſhe prevented by killing herſelf, Her 
lover Haemon, the ſon of Creon, killed 
himſelf at her tomb, Propert. 2, 7, 83. 
Hygin. 73. But different authors tell 
this ſtory differently. Antigones per- 
ſona, the maſk uſed in acting the part 
of Antigone in a play, Juvenal. 8, 229. 

ANTIGONUS, one of the generals of 
Alexander the Great, who, after the 
death of that prince, becoming too 
powerful, was defeated and ſlain by 
the other ſucceſſors of Alexander. 
"The deſcendants of Antigonus, hows 
ever, obtained poſſeſſion of Macedonia,; 
which they retained, till Perſeus, the 
laſt of them, was defeated and taken 
priſoner by the Romans under Paulus 
Aemilius. 

AxTILOCHvs, the ſon of Neſtor by 
Eurydice, ſlain in the Trojan war by 
Memnon the ſon of Aurora, Homer. 
Odyſs, 4, 1,—188, 3 Juvenal. 10, 252.3 
Hor. Od. 2, 9, 13. Ovid ſays, by 
Hector, Ep. 1, 15. 

ANTIMACHUS, a Greek poet, a n- 
tive of Colophonz called CLarivs 
from Claras, an adjacent grove, where 


was à temple of Apollo, Ovid. Trift. 


1, 5, 1 Having one day aſſembled 
a number of people to hear him read a 
long compoſit ion, when all of them be- 
ing tired had leſt him, except Plato; 
1 will read on, ſays he, not withſtand- 
ing: for Plato alone is to me as good 
as a multitude,” ( Plato enim mibi unus 
injiar ejt emnium, ) Cic. Brut. 51, He 
wrote in a tumid ſtyle, Catul. 96, 10. 
ANTiOCHUS, the name of ſeveral 
kings of Syria; one of whom, called 
Amiochus Magnus, made war on 
the Romans at the, inſtigation of An- 
nibal, Liv. 33, 49. He was defeated 
firſt by Acthus Glabrio the conſul, at 
Thbermopylae, 1d. 36, 15. and final 
by L. Scipio, Liv. 37, 40.; ; Cic 4. 
Qrat, 2, 18. ; Ferr. 1, 21. | 
NTIOCHUS, 


ANT I 
Aurioenvus, a celebrated rhetori- 
cian and philoſopher, Cic. Acad. 1. z. 
whoſe lectures a attended, Cie. 
Br. 19. 
 Anti6ra, v. be, -es, the duugbrer 
of Nycteus (Ny&eis, -idis, Propert. 1, 
4, 5. Nydeos Antiope, Id. 3, 15, 12.) 
the mother of Zethus and Amphion 
by Jupiter, Hygin. 7. who came to her, 
as it 18 faid, in the form of a "gay 
Ovid Met. 6, 110. 
Very different accounts are given of 
Antiöpe, by Apollodorus, 3, 5, 5. 
Hyginus, 7. and 8. and Pauſanias, 2, 
6. Homer makes her the daughter of 
the river Asõpus, Oy. 11, 259. So 
Apollonius of Rhodes, 1, 735; who 
alſo makes her the daughter of Nyc- 
teus, 4, 1090. After the death of 
her father, whoever he was, Lycus, his 
brother and ſuceeſſor, is ſaid to have 
kept Antiope confined; and his wife 
Direè, ſuſpecting that ſhe was his con- 
cubine, uſed her cruelly, Propert. 3,15, 
13, &c. But her wrongs were at lait 
avenged by her ſons; who ſlew Lycus, 
and tied Dirce by ber hair to the mouth 
of a fierce bull, ſo that ſhe periſhed by 
a miſcrable death, Hygin. et Apollodor. 
ibid. Propert. 3, 15, 37- Vid. Zetavs. 
ANTIOPE, a uy of the Amazons, 
Juſtin. 24. 
Ax ri E, the name of a tragedy, 
written by Pacuvius, Perſ. 1, 77. 
_ AnTivArTER, -tris, vel -tri, of the 2d 
decl. the name of ſeveral philofophers 
mentioned by Cicero, Br. 16. de Orat. 

=; 12.7; Lig. 1, 2.; Tuſe. 5, 373 
2, 14.; Acad. 4, 5.—alſo a poet, 

Orat. 3, 50.; Fat. 2. 

ANTIPATER, tri, v. -tris, a Alas 
donian general, the friend-of Alexan- 
der, Zuftin: 9, 4- made governor of Ma- 
cedonia by Alexander when he went 
to the Perſian war, Id. 6, 7. ; Arrian. 
1% zo. The TLadedemoniane and 
other ſtates of Greece, encouraged by 
Alexander's abſence to revolt, were 
completely defeated by Antipater; 
and Apis, the Spartan king, ſlain, 2 
12, 1.; Curt. 6, 1. The fervices of 
Antipater were rewarded with ingrati- 


md throu gh the jealouſy of Alcxan- 
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ANT 
der; who, a little before his death, de- 
prived him of his government, and 


ſummoned him to Babylon to give an 
account of his conduct. Antipater, 


' apprehenſive of danger, as ſeveral of 


his moſt faithful friends had already 
been cut off, was ſuſpected of having 
poiſonedAlexander, by means of hisſons 
Caſſander and Iolas, who were then at 
court, Juſlin. 12, 14-3 Curt. 10, 10, 
14.; dd. Ovid. in Ibin. 297.; Plin. zo, 
16 f 53; Tacit. Arn. 2, 73.3 Arrian. 7, 
p. 50; Val. Max. 1, 7, 2. ext. f. ; 
Diodor. 17, 118. But it was rene: 
rally believed that Alexander died in 
conſequence of exceſſive drinking, Plu- 
tarch, Alex. p. 707.; Arran. 7, p. 498. 
After the death of Alexander, Antipa- 
ter obtained the government of Mace- 
donia and Greece, Curt. 10, 10, 19.3 
Fuſtin. 13, 4. which he retained to his 
death, (G. 472.) A letter from this 
Antipater 1 to his ſon Caſſander is highly 
praiſed by Cicero, Off: 2, 14. 
ANTIPHATES, ae, a king of the 
Laeftriganes, who deſtroyed a number 
of the companions of Ulyſſes, Hor. Art. 
P. 145.; Sil. 8, 531-3 Ovid Met. 14, 
234 

AnroxInus, the name of el 
Roman emperors: adj. ANTONIN1- 
ANUS, Eutrop. 8, 10. | 

ANTONLUS, the name of a Ro- 
man gens. 
C. AxNröxius, che 3 of Ci- 
cero in the conſulſhip, Cic. Fam. 5, 5.; 
Flac. 38. ; Salluft. Cat. 24. He was 
ſent with an army againſt Catiline ; 
with whom he was unwilling to fight 
on account of their former intimacy : 
He therefore gave the command to his 
lieutenant, M. Petreius, Sall. Cat. 59. 


who cut off Catiline and his army, ib. 


60. Antonius, after his conſulſhip, 
obtained the province of Macedonia, 
whick he governed for two years. Up- 
on his return to Rome he was brought 
to his trial by Coelius, for extortion, and 
for making war without his province, 
(de repetundis et de majeſtate), Cic. Vat. 
11.3 Goel. 31.3 Liv. Epit. 103. and 
being found guilty, was condemned to 


perpetual exile, a. u. 694. 
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M. ANTONIUS, an illuſtrious ora- 
tor, Cic. Br. 36. Off. 2, 14. conſul 
with A. Albinus, a. u 655, Cic. ad 
Quir. poſt. Red. 5. who was put te 
death in the maſſacre after the return 
of Marius from baniſhment, and his 


head fixed on the Ryftra, in which he 


had ſteadily defended the republic when 
conſul, and preſerved the heads of ma- 
ny citizens; as Cicero ſays, lamenting, 
as it were ominouſly, the miſery of that 
fate which happened afterwards to him- 
ſelf, from the grandſon of this very 
Antonius, Or. 3, 3. ue 

M. ANTONIUS, the ſon of the ora- 
tor, practor a. 678. who, having through 
the intereſt of Cotta, the conſul, obtain- 
ed the command of all the coaſts of the 
Mediterranean ſea, with unlimited au- 
thority, (cum infinito imperio), to gratify 
his avarice pillaged Sicily and the pro- 
vinces. But at laſt making war on the 
Cretans unjuſtly, he was defeated, and 
ſoon after died of grief, Cic. Verr. 2, 
3. ; et ibi Aſcon. Add. ib. 3, 91.; et 
Liv. Epit. 97. hence, however, he got 
the ſirname of CxeTious, Flor. 3, J.; 
Plutarch. in Anton. pr. 

M. ANTONLUS, the ſon of ER E 
ricus, after the death of his father, 
was educated under the care of his 
mother JuL14, of the family of the 
Caeſars, who married for her ſecond 
huſband Cornelius Lentulus, whom 
Cicero, by order of the ſenate, put to 
death, as an accomplice in Catiline's 
conſpiracy. This is thought to have 
been the firſt ground of that violent 


hatred which Antony ever after bore 


to Cicero. He particularly complain- 
ed that Cicero had refuſed burial to 
his ſtepfather, Cic. Phil. 2, 7. which 
charge, Plutarch obſerves, was ground- 
leſs. Cicero aſcribes the profligacy 
and wickedneſs of Antony to. his ha- 
ving been educated in the houſe of 
Lentulus, ib. Fad | ; 
Antony in his youth was remark- 
able for his comelineſs and ftrength. 
He formed an intimacy with young 
Curio, by whom he was ſeduced into 
drunkenneſs, lewdneſs, and extrava- 


gance. This led him to contract debt to 


= 
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Curio and Q. Caſſius, another tribune, 


ANT 
a great amount, Plutarch ſays 250 ta- 


lents; Cicero ſays /e/tertium ſexagies, 


above 48,000 l. Phil. 2, 18. Curio was 
ſurety for the whole of this ſum, which 
Curio's father, at the interceſſion of 
Cicero, paid, but diſcharged his ſon 


for the future from keeping company 


with Antony, Cic. ib. Antony next 
aſſociated himſelf with Clodius; but 
being diſſatisfied with his meaſures, and 
foreſeeing the dangerous conſequences 
of them, he left Italy, and travelled 
into Greece, where he ſpent his time 
in warlike exerciſes, and in the ſtudy of 
eloquence. | He ſerved his firſt cam- 
paign under Gabinius, the proconſul 
of Syria, who appointed him com- 
mander of the horſe. In that ſtation 


be gave proofs of uncommon courage 
and conduct. It was chiefly owing 


to Antony that Gabinius undertook 
and effected the reſtoration of Ptolemy 
to the throne of Egypt, Plutarch. in 
Anton. et Cic. Phil, 2, 19. Vid. Pro- 
LEMAEUS AULETES. After this he 
joined Caeſar in Gaul, who made him 
one of his lieutenants, Cae/. B. G. 7, 
81. Having remained there for ſome 
time, he came to Rome to ſue for the 
quaeſtorſnip; and being elected, he 
immediately returned to. Caeſar, with- 
out waiting for the ordinary appoint- 
ment, (fine ſenatizs conſulto, fine ſorte, 


fine lege), Cic. Phil. 2, 20. 3 Caeſ. B. 


G. 8, 2, & 24, & 46. Caeſar was ſo 
pleaſed with the fervices of Antony, 
that he exerted his utmoſt intereſt to 


get him created an augur, Cacſ. B. G. 


8, 50. and ſucceeded, in oppoſition to 
the party of Pompey, by means of 
Curio, Cic. Phil. 2, 2 RES 
In the end of the year 703, Antony 
came to Rome, and was made tri- 
bune. Being devoted to Caeſar, he 
oppoſed all the decrees of the ſenate 
againſt him; and when the final de- 
cree was paſſed, ( Ut dent operam conſules, 
praetores, tribuni plebis, quique pro con- 


ſulibus ſunt ad urbem, nequid reſpublica 


detrimenti capiat), on the 7th Jan. a. u. 
704, Antony, apprehending danger, 
ed from the city in diſguiſe, with 


to 


ANT 
40 Caeſar, who was then at Ravenna, 
Cas. B. C. 1, f. Cio. Fam. 16, IL. 
and thus afforded Caeſar a pretext for 
eroſſing the Rubicon, the boundary of 
his province, and making war on his 
country; whence Cicero. ſays, that 
Antony was the cauſe of war and de- 
ftruction to the Roman republic, as 
Helen was to the Trojans, Phil. 2, 
2. 3 Att, , 9. Gee 


During the civil war, Antony, on 


In the decifive battle of Pharſalia he 
commanded the left wing, Caef. B. C. 
3, 39. Afﬀeer the battle, Caeſar being 
oreated diftatar, went in purſuit of 
Pompey, and ſent Antony to command 
In Italy, with the character of maſter of 
horfe, Plutarch. in Anton. Cicero ſays 
that Antony was appointed to this of- 
Hee by the favour of his friends, with- 
'out the knowledge of Caeſar, Pbil. 2, 
25. Here Antony behaved with the 
greateſt profligacy and extravagance, 
33. His chief favourites were Sergius 
a comedian, and Cytheris an actreſs, 
Cic. Phil. 2, 25. Attended by her, be 
made a progreſs through Italy, having 
His chariot drawn by lions, Plin. 8, 
16 f. 21. ; Plutarch. in Anon.; Cic. Ali. 
10, 13. & 17. ä 

Antony bought at a public auction 


the ſcene of his revellings, Cic. Fhil. 2, 
127: & 28. He had expected that the 
purehaſe-money would never be aſked. 
But Caeſar, diſpleaſed with his con- 
duct, exacted payment; which prova- 
ked Antony to ſuch a degree, that he 
2s faid to have employed an aſſaſſin to 
diſpatch Caeſar, ib. 29. The diſap- 
probation, however, which Caeſar ex- 
preſſed of Antony's courſe of life, gave 
ſome cheek to his exceſſive diſſolute- 
neſs. He parted with Cytheris, and 
married Fulvia, the widow of Clodius, 
Nlutarob. ibid.; Cic. Phil. 2, 28. He 
ſoon after regained the entire confi- 
"dence of Caeſar, who, in his ſifth and 
laſt conſulſhip, a. 90g, made Antony 
His colleague, ib. 32. At the feſtival of 
the LZupercalia, about the middle of 
February, Antony, who was one of 


thoſe Lußerti, inſtituted in honour of 
Caeſar, Dia 44, 6. after running up 
and down naked, according to cuſtom, 


Antony, ( Quod ab ad ita re 


"af non 


- 


ANTI 


with his companions, went up to Cae- 
ſar, who was then ſitting before the 


Agſtra, in the forum, on a golden chair, 


dreſt in a purple robe, to ſee the di- 
verſion of running, and, producing a 


crown, attempted to put it upon Cae- 
far's head; but Caeſar, abſerving the 
3 diſapprobat ion of the people, re- 
every occaſion, diſtinguiſhed: himſelf. - 


ed it, Cie. Phil. 2, 34. et 3, 5. tt 5, 
14. t 13, 8, 15, & 19.; Dio, 44, 11.; 
Suet. Caef. 79. in ſuch a manner, how- 


ever, that it was thought the matter 


had been concerted between him and 
-pulſum erat 
offenſus videretur), Vell. 2, 56. 
This expreſſion of Caeſar's defire to 
aſſume the name, as he had already 


uſurped the power of king, determi- 


ned Brutus and Caſſius, and the other 


conſpirators, to haſten the execution 
of their plot. They propoſed to put 
Antony to death at the ſame time with 


Caeſar; but to this Brutus would not 
conſent, thinking, as Plutarch ſays, 
that an action undertaken in defence 
of juſtice and the laws ought to be free 
from the leaſt nce of injuſtice. 


This lenity proved fatal to himſelf and 


his aſſociates, as well as to the liberty 
of his country. Hence Cicero often 
reproaches the principal conſpirators 
with having left their work unfiniſhed. 
Thus, writing to Trebonius, who en- 
gaged Antony in converſation at the 
door of the ſenate-hauſe, while the 
other conſpirators difpatched Caeſar, 
he ſays, Qudd a te, viro optimo, ſeducta 


oft, cuaque beneficio adluc vivit haec peſtir, 


(M. Antonius), interdum,; quod mibi uix 
fas gt, tibi ſuliraſcar, Fam. 10, a8. So, 
ib. 12, 4. ; Ad. Brut. 2, & .; Phil. a, 
14, Kc. 5 . EA 
Antany having heard that Caeſar 
was killed, ſtripped himſelf of his con- 
ſular robes,” and fled home in diſguiſe, 
ab. 35.3 Dio, 44, 22. He lay conceal- 
ed all that day, till being aflured that 
the conſpirators, who had taken poſ- 
ſeſſion of the capitol, meant no further 
violence, he reſumed courage, and ap- 
15 | pearce 
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account-books of Caeſar from Calpur- 
nia, Caeſar's wife, and cauſed them to 
be carried to his houſe, Appian. B. C. 
He amuſed the conſpira- 
tors with ſuch conſummate art, that 
he prevented them from taking effec- 


_ tual meaſures for their defence; while 
he himſelf ſecretly formed plans for 


their deſtruction, and for making him- 
ſelf maſter of the ſtate. He gained 


over Lepidus, then maſſer of horſe, 
who commanded an army near the ci- 


ty, to favour his views. On the third 
day after Caeſar's death, he ſummoned 


a meeting of the ſenate in the temple 
of Tellus, where, upon the motion of 


Cicero, a general amneſty was decreed, 
or an act of oblivion for all that was 
paſt, Cic. Phil. 1, 1. The conſpira- 
ters were invited to come down from 
the capitol, and Antony ſent his ſon 
as an hoſtage for their ſecurity ; 
Lepidus alſo ſent his ſon, the ne- 
phew of Brutus by his filter, who had 
been married to Lepidus, but was then 
dead, Cic. ad Brut. 17.; Vell. 2, 88. 
Accordingly that night Brutus ſupped 
with Lepidus, and Caſſius with Anto- 
ny, which gave great joy to the citizens, 
Cic. Phil. 1, 13. et 2, 36.; Vell. 2, 58.; 
Dio, 44, 34.; Liv. Epit. 116.; Plu- 
tarch. in Brut. p. 992. 

In the ſame meeting of the ſenate 
Antony artfully procured a decree for 
the allowance of a public funeral to 
Caeſar, and for the confirmation of all 
his acts. Autony himſelf undertook 
the charge of the funeral. Having 
brought the body of Caeſar into the 
forum, he pronounced the cuſtomary 
funeral oration in his praiſe; in which, 
with great art, he endeavoured to in- 
cite the multitude againft the conſpi- 
Then expoſing the bloody 
robe, in which Caeſar was ſlain, Plutarch. 
(according to Appian, a waxen image 
of his body, with the marks of all his 
wounds, B. Civ. 2, p. 520. according 
to Dio, his real body, 44, 35-), he 
inflamed the multitude to ſuch. a de- 


gree, that, making a pile of tables and 


E 
peared next morning in public. In 
the night-time he got the papers and 


ANT | 
forms in the very forum, they inſtantly 
ſet fire to it, (whence Cicero calls this 
irregular funeral, inſepulta ſæpultura, be- 
cauſe the uſual rites were not perform- 
ed, Phil. 1, 2.) and every one taking 
a brand, ran up and down in great fu- 
ry to the conſpirators houſes, with a 
reſolution to burn and deſtroy them; 
but the conſpirators, being ſtrongly 
guarded, repulſed them; and only the 
houſe of L. Bellienus was burnt, Cic. 
Phil. 2, 36.; Plutarch. in Anton.; Dio, 44, 
50.; Cic. Phil. 2, 36. Meeting with C. 
Helvius Cinna, one of the tribunes, a 
friend of Caeſar's, whom they miſtook 
for Corn. Cinna, a praetor, who had ex- 
tolled from the roſtra the act of killing 
Caeſar, they tore him to pieces, and 
carried up and down his head fixed on a 
ſpear, Dio, 44, 59.3 Val. Max. , 9, 2.3 
Suet. Caeſ. 8 . Theſe exceſſes were 
committed by a mercenary mob, chief- 
ly by the freed men of Caeſar and hi- 
red ſlaves, Cic. Att. 14, 5. The con- 
ſpirators, alarmed by this tumult, left 
the city. Some of them retired to 
the provinces which had been aſſigned 
to them. | 

But after the conſpirators were gone, 
Antony reſumed his diſguiſe, and pre- 
tended the ſame moderation as before. 
He aſcribed the late exceſſes to the 
violence of the mob, affected to ſpeak 
with the greateſt reſpe& of Brutus and 
Caſſius, and by ſeveral motions which 
he made in the ſenate, ſeemed to have 
nothing ſo much at heart as the public 
concord. Among other things, he 
propoſed, that the name and office of 
dictator ſhould be aboliſhed, which the 
ſenate inſtantly agreed to, without the 
formality of a vote, Cic. Phil. 1, 1. & 
13. He put to death Marius, the 
ringleader of the mob, who pretended 
to be the ſon of C. Marius, and order- 
ed his body to be dragged by a hook 
through the ftreets, and thrown into 
the Tiber, ib. 2, By theſe actions 
Antony recovered his credit with. the 
republicans; ſo that Brutus, together 
with Caſſius and other friends, had a 
perſonal conference with him, which 
gave mutual ſatisfaction, Cic. Att. 14, 6. 
| : Antony 


ANT 
Antony having ſettled matters at 


Rome in the beſt manner he could, 


refs through Italy, for the 


made a 


fake of viſiting the quarters of the ve- 


teran foldiere, and engaging them to 
his ſervice, by all forts of bribes and 
promiſes. He left the government of 
the city to Dolobeha, whom Caefar, 

his intended expedition to Par- 
thia, had nominated to fucceed him in 
the confulſhip; and though Antony 
had proteſted againſt that defipnation, 
yet after Cacfar's death, when Dolo- 
della, taking advantage of the general 


_ confuſion, ferzed the enfigns of the of- 


fice, Antony quietly received and ac- 
knowledged him as his colleague, Cic. 
Phil 1, 1 3. | f 

In the abſence of Antony, Dolobel- 
la, by his conduct, gave the friends of 
Kherty the beſt hopes of him, particu- 
lacly by demoliſhing an altar which the 
mob, at the inſtigation of the impoſter 
Marius, had erected in the forum, on 
the ſpot where Caeſar's body was 


burnt, with a pillar of Numidian marble 
twenty feet high, inferibed, To TE 


FaTHkR OF His CounTxyY ; where 
they daily performed ſacrifices and di- 
vine rites to Caeſar, as a deity, Set, 


Cue. 85. Great multitudes flocked 


to this place, chiefly of the meaner 
fort, and were guilty of the groſſeſt 
cutrages. The ringleaders, being ſei- 
zed, were feverely puniſhed ; ſuch of 
them as were free were thrown from 
the Tarpeian roek, and the flaves eru- 


eified. is action of Dolobella's Ci- 


cero highly extob, Phil. 1, 2. & 12.; 


An. 14, 15. & 16.; Fam 9, 14. 


Antony having attached many of 


the veteran foldiers to his intereſt, re- 


turned to Rome, and at laſt began te 
lay afide the maſk. He made uſe of 
every method poſſible, however violent 


and unjuſt, to encreafe his power. He 
no ſhewed for what purpoſe he had 


been fo eager to get Caefar's acts con- 
firmed by the ſenate; for being the 


| maſter both of Caefar's papers, (com- 


wentarii, chirographa eb fibelli, Cic. Phil. 


1, r. & 7.), a of Faberius, Caeſar's 


feoretary, he inſerted in them what 


1611 


e 3, J. et 12, 5. ; 


things he thought proper, and made 
them paſs for the acts of Caeſar; in 


conſequence of which he fold publicly 


for money whatever immunities were 
defiwed by countries, cities, princes, 
or private men, on pretence that they 
had been granted by Caeſar, and en- 
tered into his books, Cic. Fam. 12, 1.; 
Att. 14, 9.; Phit. 2, 36. & 37. 5, 4. 

| ve. B. C. 2, p. 
507. & 3, p. 529. : Dio, 44, 53. et 45, 
23.3 2 2, 60.; So that, — Ciccie 
obferves, all the acts, writings, fayings, 
promifes, and thoughts of Caeſar had 
greater force after he was dead than 


when alive, An. 14, 10. Befides, he 


ſeized the pubhe treafure in the temple 
of Ops, amounting to above five mil- 
lions of our movey, {/epties millios /ef- 
tertinm), Cie. Phil. 2, 37. With this 
money he purchaſed ſ Ile, and bri- 


bed his colleague Dolobella to concur 


with him in his meaſures, Cio. Au. 16, 


15. He was alſo ſupported by his 


two brothers, Caius, then one of the 
praetors, and Lucius, one of the tri- 
bunes ; ſo that now he poſſeſſed abſo- 
tate power at Rome, and had the fair- 


eſt proſpect of becoming maſter of the 


empire. But all theſe hopes were fru- 
ſtrated by young Octavius, whom Caeſar 
had appointed his heir. See OcTavivs. 

ANTONIANAE partes, the party of 
Antony, Vell. 2, 74. Antonians latro- 
cinis libamata reſpublica, Cie. Fam. 12, 14. 

ANTONIA Major et Minor, two 
daughters of M. Antonius the trium- 
vir, by Octavia, the ſiſter of Auguſtus. 
The eldeſt was married to Domitius 
Aenobarbus, whoſe grandſon was Ne- 
ro the emperor, Plutarch, in Anton. fin. 
et Suet. Mer. 4. & 5. The younger 
Antonia was married to Druſus the fou 
of Livia, who had. two ſons, Germa- 
nicus, the father of Caligula, and Clau- 
dius, who. ſucceeded Caligula in the 
empire, Plutarch. ib. et Suct. Cal. f. Cl. 2. 

Julius or Fulus AN'FONIUS, the 
for of the triumvir by Fulvia, Dio, 52, 
15. Praetor a. u. 741, ib. 54, 26. con- 
ful a. 744, ib. 361. afterwards put to 
death for his intimacy with Julia, the 
daughter of Auguſtus, Dia, 55,: 10. ; 
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Tacit. Ann. 3, 18. 4 4, 44. Patereu- 
lus ſays that he flew himſelf, 2, 100. 
Horace inſcribes to Julus Antonius the 
ſecond ode of the fourth book, where 
he celebrates him as a poet, v. 26. & 
33- Orid mentions him as the author 
85 licentioas verſes, Pont. 1, 1, 23. 

AnO81s, v, a god of the Egyp- 
tians, painted with the head of a dog, 
hence called Zatrator, Virg. Aen. 8, 
698. Latrans, Prop. 3, 9, 41. 

Anprvs, an Athenian, one of the 
accuſers of Socrates, who is hence 
called Anjti reus, Hor. Sat. 2, 4 3. 

AON, -6niz, a ſon of Neptune, Lu- 
tat. ad Stat. Theb. 1, 34. ef Achil. 1, 19. 
whence AONES, um, his poſterity in 
the mountainous part of Boeotia, which 
was called Avnia : Aonivs, a, um, 
Boeotian or Theban: Aonides, um, the 
muſes. (G. 306.) 

APELLA, the name of a noted 
Jew at Rome, Hor. Sat. I, Fz 100. 
—4© 2. Alſo of a flave, Cic. Fam. 7, 
25, 4, 10, 17, 5+ 3 tt. 12, 19. 

APELLES, -is, the moſt illuſtri- 
ous painter of antiquity, a native of the 
iland Cos, Quinctil. 12, 10, 6. His 
moſt celebrated picture was that of 
Venus riſing from the ſea, { Anadyome- 
ne3) of which Ovid ſays, % Venerem 
nuſquam poſuifſet Apelles, Merſa ſuò ae- 
guorets illa lateret aquis, Art. Am. 3, 
401. So Propertius, In Veneris tabula 
ſummam (ſe. laudem) fb: ponit Apelles, 
3, 9, 11. At his death he left a pic- 
ture of Venus imperfect, which no 
body would undertake to finiſh, Plin. 
35, 10 f. 36.; Cic. Fam. 1, 9. M z. 
2. He uſed only four colours, (White, 
yellow, red, and black,) Plin. ib. He 
was in great favour with Alexander the 
Great, who prohibited, by an edict, 
aby one to paint him but Apelles, Hor. 
Ep. 2, 1, 239; Cic. Fam. 5, 12.— 
HApellzae tabular, the pictures of Apel- 
les, Propert. 1, 2, 22. Apellto colore 


Agnatus, Stat. Silv. 55 Is 5- 3 
APHAREUs, (in three ſyllables,) the 
father of Lynceus z who is hence call - 
ed Aphareid proles, Ovid. Met. 8, 304. 
Ar HRopi r, er, a name of Venus, 
rom her having been produced from 


i 
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marian and S of Atbens, 


Rr 
the foam of the ſea, Plin. 36, 5. 
whence pron, -orum, a feſtival in 
honour Venus, Plaut. Poen. 1, 1, 
63. & 1, 2, 44. 
AravpNwus, a ſoldier of Aencas, 
Virg. Aen. 9, 702. e | 
APICIUS, a noted epicure at 
Rome, in the time of Auguſtus, and 
Tiberius, who having ſpent an im- 
menſe fortune on luxurious living, ter- 


minated his days by poiſon, Senec. Ep. 


95.3 Helv. 10. Vit. B. 11.; Plin. 4s 
17. et 10, 48. ; Juvenal. 4, 23.; Tacit. 
Ann. 4, 1. ; Dio. 57, ig.; Martial. 3, 
22. He was fo famous that Apicius 
is put for an epicure, Juvenal. 11, 3. ; 
Martial. 10, 73.— There ſeems to have 
been another of the ſame name before 
the time of Cato the cenſor; whence 
var Apiciae, Cat. R. R. 24, 1.3 Vi. 
num, ib. 6, 5. et. 7, 2. & 24, 2:; Varr. 
R. R. 125.— There is ſaid to have been 
a third in the time of Trajan, Suidas in 
Ocrpea, | 
Arion, -onis, a celebrated gram- 
marian in the time of Tiberius, Plin. 
o 
AP IS, dis, v. «is, accus. Apim, v. in, 
a name given to a calf or ox with par 
ticular marks, which the Egyptians 
worſhipped as a god, Gic. N. D. 1, 29. 
CornicGtr, Ovid. Amor. 2, 13, 14. 
Lucan. 9, 160.; Plin. 8, 46 f. 71. 
(See Geog: p. 391, and 605..ñ᷑ 
APOLLO, ais, the fon of Jupiter 
and Latona, the god of poetry, muſic, 
medicine, and augury; (See G. 7 | 
hence Apollinea ars, medicine, Ovid. 
Triſt. 3, 3» 10.; augury, id. in Hin. 
264. Biblis Apollinei correpta cupidine fru. 
iris, ſeized with a paſſion for her brother 
Caunus, the grandſon of Apollo, Ovid. 
Met. 9, 454+ 3 Proles Apollinea, Ael- 
culapius, ib. 15, 533- Ludi Apollinarts, 
games in honour of lo, Liv. 25z 
12. Circus Apellinaris, ib. 3, 63. Gros» 


novius reads, Apollinar, -aris, u. 


linaris herla, Plin. 10, 26 f. 14. Apolli- 
nis urlo, the capital of the iſland De- 


los, Ving. gen. 3, 79. ; agri, the country 
of Leia, ib, 12, $16. | ; | 15 
ArOLLODORBS, a celebrated gram- 


who 


— 


A P O 
who compoſed ſeveral works; of which 
the only one remaining is that called Bi- 
BLIOTHECA, divided into three books; 
treating of the fabulous hiſtory of the 
Greeks. He flouriſhed about 150 
years before Chriſt, and was highly ho- 
noured by the deer, Plin. 7, 37. 

AyroLLopoORUs, a Greek comic 
poet; from whom Terence is ſaid to 
Have borrowed his Phormio, Ter. 
Phorm. imſer.—C 2. A cruel tyrant, 

pro pee by eneca, Ben. 7» 19.3 
17 * 

APOLLONIUS, a rhetorician of 
- Alkbanda; who taught for hire, but 
would teach none but ſuch as were diſ- 
poſed to learning, Cz. Or. 1, 28. & 17. 

APOLLOPHANES, ir, a phyfician, 
cal. 5, 18.; Plin. 22, 211. 29. 

APPIO, v. on, v. Apion, -onis, a 


name of Ptolemy, king of Cyrendica ; ; 


who left the Roman people his heir, 
Cic. Null. 2, 19. 

APPIUS, a praenõmen, peculiar to 
the Claudi or Gent Claudia; derived 
from Arra, a name among the Sa- 


bines, Liv. 2, 16. and uſed alſo as an. 


adjective, like the nomen or name of 
the gens; thus, Area via, the way 
firſt paved by Appius Claudius, the 
cenſor, leading to Caps, Liv. 9, 29. 
called ſimply Ar IA, _ via, Cie. Mil. 
6. ; Hor. Sat. 1, 5,6. ; Epod. 4, 14. 
Ari Forum, a town on the Appian 
way, about eighteen miles from Rome, 
Cic. Att, 2, 10.—AqQva ApPla, the 
firſt water brought to Rome in an 
aqueduct conſtructed by the ſame Ap- 
= Claudius, a. u. 442, Liv. 97 29. 
ence ArriAprs DEAE, certain god - 
deſſes, whoſe images, as it is thought, 
were erected in the Forum, where that 
water diſcharged itſelf near the temple 


of Venus, Ovid. Art. Am. 3, 452. uſed 


alſo in the ſing. Abiar, Adis; thus 
Subdita qua Veneris fate" de marmore 
templo Appias expreſſes acra pn, at aquis, 
where- below the marble temple of Ve- 
nus, the Appian aqueduet, iſſuing 
through one of theſe images, {trikes the 
air with the waters forced out or flow- 
ing from it, Ovid. Art. Am. 1, 82. 


hence par for Venus herſelf, from the 
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vicinity of her temple to the place 


ARA 


where that aqueduct iſſued; thus, Non 
illas lites-Appias ipſa probat, Id. Remed. 
Amor. 660. In alluſion to theſe Ap- 
pidides deae, Cicero ſays in a letter to 
Appius, by way of pleaſantry, uam 
(ſc. Minervam,) non ſolum Pallada ſed 
etiam Appiida nominabo, Cic. Fam. 3, 1. 
APPIANA MALA, a kind of apples 
which grew on trees engrafted by one 
Appius, Plin. 15, 14.—APPIETAS, 
-atis, f. the nobility of the Arn, Cic. 
Fam. 3, 7. 
APULEIA gens, a elan or family 
at Rome; Apuleia lex, a law paſſed by 
one called Apuleius, Cic. de Or. 2. 25. 
APULEIUS Saturninus, a famous 


tribune of the commons in the time of 


Marins; often mentioned by Cicero. 
APULETUS, a native of Madaura 
( Madaurenfis,) in Africa, an orator, 
lawyer, and Platonic philoſopher under 
the Antonines ; who wrote books on 
ſeveral ſubjects, which are ſtill extant. 
Pontius AqQuILa, one of the N 
ſpirators againſt Cæſar, Phil. 11, 6. 
AQUILA, a freed-· man of Maecẽ nas, 
whole aſſiſtance he employed to diffuſe 
the knowledge of his invention we writ- 
ing ſhort-hand, Dio. 55, 7. | 
_ AQUILETA gens, the name of a 
family at Rome; ſuppoſed to be ſo 
called from their dark wane {us wy 
lo colore.) 


AQUILLIUS Gallus, a great ora- 


tor, Cic. Br. 42.3 Caecin. 27. whence 
Lex Aquviilia, a law propoſed by 
him, de dolo malo, Cic. Off. 3, 14. N. D. 
3 30. 

Manius AQUILLIUS, a governor 
of Sicily in the war againſt the fugi- 
tive ſlayes, Cic. Verr. 3, 54.; Null. 
2, 30.; Br. 62.; Flac. 38, &c. 

 Aquinivs, a bad e Hh Cic. Tuſc. 
5 22. 3 Catul, 14, 18. 

ARABARCHES, ae, A chief of 
the Arabians, or a tax-gatherer i in E- 


gypt, Juvenal. 1, 130. Whether this 


be a proper or common name, com- 
mentators are not agreed. It 1s ſup- 
poſed to be the ſame with the name 
given to Pompey by Cicero, Att. 2 , 5 
See ALABARCHES, © 

* ARACHNE, 
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ARACHNE, -es, a girl of Lydia, 
remarkable for her {kill in ſpinning 
and weaving; who having challenged 
Minerva to a conteſt, and being worlt- 
ed, hanged herſelf (lagueo ligavit gut- 
tura,) Ovid. Met. 6, 134. but Miner- 
va, out of pity, turned hcr into a ſpider, 
which is called arzxw by the Greeks, 
and Aranea, by the Latins, ib. 

ARATUS, a brave man of Sicyon, 
{Sicyonius,) who freed his country from 
tyranny, and eftabliſhed the Achaean 
Republic, Cic. Off. 2, 23. ; Polyb. 2, 43. 

ARAT US, a Greek poet, who 
compoſed a book in verſe concerning 
aſtronomy, Cic. de Or. 1, 16.; Acad. 
4, 20. which Cicero, when a very 
young man, (admodum adoleſcentulus,) 
tranſlated into Latin verſe, Cic. N. D. 
2, 41. and calls ARaTiUM CARMEN, 
Leg. 2, 3. or ARATEA, ſc. carmina, 
Div.25 . | 

-ARBACES, ie; vel ARBA(CTus, 
the ' firſt king of Media, Tuſtin. 1, 3. 
(See G. 598.) | 

ARrBUSCULA, an actreſs, Cic. Att. 
4, 15. who being hiſſed by the popu- 
lace, and applauded by the Zquites, 
faid, „that ſhe was ſatisfied with the 
approbation of the worthy,” Hor. Sat. 
1, 10s 57. i 

ARCAS, -adis, v.. ados, the ſon of 
Jupiter by Caliſto, Ovid. Met. 2, 208, 
&c. converted into the conſtellation call- 
ed BooTts, (G. p. 417. 

ARCESILAS, ae, the ſcholar of 
Polemon, Cic. de Or. 3, 18. the found- 
er of what was called the M1DDLE AcA- 
DEMY; as Plato was of the old, and 
Carneades of the new. He taught 
the fallacy of the ſenſes, ib. and that 
nothing can be certainly known, not 
even that which Socrates had reſerved 
to himſelf, „that he knew nothing.“ 
Cic. Acad. 1, 12. tt 4, 24. 2 

ARCESIUS, the ſon of Jupiter 
and father of Laertes, Ovid. Met. 1 3, 


ARCHELAUS, the general of 
Mithridates, - Liv. Epit. 76. defeated 
by Sylla, Id. 82. * N 
ARCHEMORUS,' Vid. OrpHEL- 
TES. q 
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ARCHIAS, ae, a Greek poet, 
the teacher and friend of Cicero; who 
having his title to the right of being a 
Roman citizen called in queſtion, was 
defended by that orator, Cic. pro Arch. 
He was called Aulus Licinius ARCHias, 
becauſe he had obtained the right of 
citizenſhip by means of ſome one of 
the Luculli, and aſſumed, according to 
cuſtom, the name of their gens, Lici- 
NIUS, retaining his former name as 
ſirname. From whom he got the 
praenomen Aulus, is uncertain. 
ARCH IAS, a noted maker of 
couches z whence Archiäci ledi, coucheb 
made by Archias, Hor. Ep. 1, 5, 1. 
ARCHIGENES, ie, a celebrated phy- 
ſician in the time of Domitian, Juve- 
nal. 6, 235. 13, 98. et 14, 252 
ARCHILOCH US, a Greek poet, 
contemporary with Romulus; who 
wrote in Iambic verſe, Cic. Tuſc. 1, 1.3 
Quinctil. io, 1. Lycambes having be- 
trothed to him his daughter Neobale, 
broke his promiſe, and gave her to 
another. On which account Archilö- 
chus wrote ſo bitter a ſatire againſt 
them, that they both hanged them- 
ſelves, Hor. Epod. 6, 13 Art. P. 79. 
hence Archilochia in eum, (ſc. Pompeium, ) 
edifa Bibuli, acrimonious, bitter, ſati- 
rical, Cic. Alt. 2, 21. et 16, 11. 8 
ARKCHIME DES, is, an illuſtrious 
mathematician of Syracuſe, who, by 
bis wonderful engines, enabled his 
countrymen to make a long defence 
againſt the Romans, and obliged Mar- 
cellus to turn the ſiege into a blockade. 
When at laſt the city was taken by 
treachery, Archimẽdes was quite igno- 
rant of what had happened; and a ſol- 
dier having broken in to his apartment, 
found him engaged in deſcribing ſome 
figure on the floor. Being ordered by 
the ſoldier to come immediately to 
Marcellus, he anſwered coolly, that he 
could not, till he finiſhed his problem. 
Upon which the ſavage inſtantly flew 
him, Liv. 25, 31.3 Cic. Fin. 5, 19. 
Marcellus lamented his death, and or- 
dered a tomb to be erected to his me- 
mory, Id. Verr. 4, 58. which, when 
forgotten by his countrymen, and over- 
h grown 


_ | 


e 
grown with weeds, was diſcovered b 


Cicero, when quaeſtor in Sicily, Cic. 


Tuſc. 4, 23. Hence Apxi4niucr rap, 
for any thing difficult, Cic. Au. 12, 4. 

 ArcHyTAS, e, a Pythagorean 
philoſopher of Tarentum, Cic. de Or. 
3, 34. cotemporary with Plato, Cic. 
Fin. 2, 14. f 5, 29. Tuſc. 5, 22. who 


periſhed by!ſhipwreck, Hor. Od. 1, 28. 1. 


ARrESCTs4, the name of a woman, 


Aid to have been converted into a man, 


and then called Azxtscon, Plin. 7, 4. 
ArETHDS4, a nymph turned in- 
to a fountain; ſee Alp h us. Hence 
i datices, the waters of Arethu- 
- fa, Claudian. de Rapt. Proferp. 2, 60. 
and Syracule, where this fountain was, 
is called Arethusides Syracuſae, Ovid. 
Faſt. 4, 873. the inhabitants, Areibu- 
proles, Sil. 14, 357. 
ARGANTHONIUS, a king of 
the Large, a people in the ſouth of 
Spain, who reigned at Cadiz 80 years, 
and lived 120, Cic. Sen. 19. Anacre- 
on ſays, 150; Plia. 7, 48. Silius Ita- 
beus ſays, 300; 3, 396. hence Argan- 
thenidci nepotes, his deſcendants, ib. 
ARGO, v,, and Argo in the other 
caſes, f. the name of the ſhip in which 
| Jaſon and his companions ſailed in queſt 
of the golden fleece, Cic. Tiſc. 1, 20. 
whence they were called, | 
- ARGONAUTAL, Hor. Epod. 3, 
9. ARGONAUTICAy -orum, ſc. ſcripta, 
writings concerning the Argonauts; 
as thoſe of Valerius Flaccus, &c. 
This ſhip is ſuppoſed to have been fo 
named either from Argus, the maker, 
or from its velocity, (ab 'apyo;, velox ;) 
or from the mariners being Greeks, (Ar- 
givs,) Cic. Tuſc. 1, 20. It is called Fati- 


__dica, becauſe it is ſuppoſed to have utter- 


ed oracles, Fal. Flac. 1, 2.; Claud. Bell. 
' Get. 16. It was finally converted in- 
to a conſtellation, - Cic. Orut. i26, &c. 
Mani. 1, 419-3 Hin. Fab. 14. & 
Past. Aftron 2, 37. 3 Col. 11, 2, 24. et 
66.— Martial plays on the word Argo- 
nauts: New nauta: puto vos, fed Argo- 
nautat, i. e. pigros nauiasr, (ab ape, 
figers) 3, 6. 1 D 
ARGUS, a ſhepherd, the ſon of 


. 
* 
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Juno committed the charge of IO, 
when metamorphoſed into a cow. Ar- 
gus had an hundred eyes, two of which 
took reſt in their turn, while the others 
kept watch, that Io might not be ſtolen, 
But Mercury, at the command of Ju- 


piter, having lulled Argus aſleep, flew 


him; and Jupiter, having at laſt miti- 
gated Juno, reſtored Jo to ber former 
ſhape, Ovid. Met. 1, 625,.— 747. 
ARGYNNUS, a youth beloved 
by Agamemnon, whe loſt his life as 
he was ſwimming in the river Cephi- 
ſus, t henae. 13, 8.; Propert. 3, J, 22. 
From him Venus was called Ax ovn- 
xis, dis. | 
ARIADNE, er, the daughter of 
Minos, king of Crete, who falling in 
love with Theſeus, when about to en- 
ter the labyrinth, gave him a clue, 
which directed him; ſo that having 
ſlain the Minotaur, he made his eſcape, 
and, according to promiſe, carried off 
with him Ariadne; but baſely deſerted 


her in the iſland Naxos. There ſhe 


was found by Bacchus, who married 
her. He gave her a beautiful crown, 
which, after her death, was converted 
into a conſtellation, called ARLAD- 
NAEUM SIDUS, Ovid. Faft. 5, 345. 
et 3, 462. &c.; Propert. 3, 15, 7.3 
Hygin. Aſtr. P. 2, 5. | | 


. ARIARATHES, it, king of Cappado- 


cia, the ally of Antiochus againit the 
Romans, Liv. 37, 31. & 38, 26. on 
which account he was obliged to pay 
200 talents of filver, ib. 37. He was 
afterwards. admitted into friendſhip by 
the Romans, ib. 39. and ſent his ſon 
to be educated at Rome, id. 42, 19. 
ARriDaEvs, a natural ſon of Philip 
king of Macedonia, Juin. 9, 8. ap- 
pointed by the army to ſucceed Alex- 
ander the Great, Id. 13, 2. & 3. 
though not nominated by him at his 
death, Id. 12, 15. flain by the order of 
Olympias, Id. 14, 5. 
ARIOBARZANES, i, a king of Cap- 
padocia in alliance with the Roman 
people, expelled by Mithridates Cic. 
Manil. 2. : | =Y 
; Alox, · nis, acc us. Ariona; Aa fa- 
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1 
mous muſician and poet of Methymnae, 
( Methymnaeus) in the iſland Leſbos, 
Plin. 9, 8. (See G. 343. hence A.- 
rionia tyra, Prepert. 2, 26, 18. Arioni- 
um nomen, the fame of Arion, Ovid. 
Faſt. e 2. Alſo the name of the 
horſe of Adraſtus, (unt Adraſicus,) 
Stat. Theb. 4, 43. 

ARISTAENUS, a praetor of the 
Achaeans, Liv. 32, 19, Ke. 8 

ARISTAEUS, the ſon of Apollo 
by Cyrzne, the daughter of Peneus, 
king of Arcadia, or according to the 
poets, of the river Peneus in Theſſaly, 
Virg. G. 4, 317- et ib. Serv. According 
to Juſtin, Ariſtaeus was a king of Arca- 
dia, who firſt taught mankind the uſe 
of bees and honey, the art of curd- 
ling milk, & c. Fu/fm. 13, 7. whence he 
is called Arcadius magiſter, Virg. G. 4, 
283. On account of his inventions he 
was worfhipped as a god; whence Vir- 
gil invokes him, under the title of Cul- 
tor nemorum, inhabitant of the groves, 
Virg. G. 1, 14. aud repreſents him as 
inhabiting Ca, i. to which he retired 
after the unfortunate death of his ſon 
AQaeon, Serv. in Virg. ibid. Ariſtacus 
is faid by Cicero to have been the in- 
ventor of the olive, Cic. N. D. 3, 18. 
or of oil, Id. Verr. 4, 57 f. in which 
laſt paſſage he is ſaid to have been the 
ſon of Bacchus, {ut Graeci ferunt, Li- 
beri filius; ) but theſe words are thought 
to have been interpolated by ſome 
tranſcriber, vid. Ernęſti ad locum: for in 
the former paffage Cicero makes him 
the fon of Apollo. ARkIisrAEus, 
having fallen in love with Zurydice, the 
wife of Orpheus, attempted to offer 
violence to her. She in her flight was 


eauſe of her death, Yirg. G. 4, 457- ; 
Ovid. Met. 10, 9. On this account 
the nymphs, her compauions, being en- 
raged, deſtroyed the bees of Ariſtaeus, 
Firg. ib. 534. Hercupon he invoked 
the affiftance of his mother Cyrene, 
who is repreſented as refiding at the 
head of the river Pen us in Theſſaly, 
( Triftis ad extremi ſucrum caput adfiitit 
emns,Virg. G. 319. i. c. the fountain or 
lource, according to Servius; but accord- 


1 


bitten by a ſnake; which proved the 6. 


mer; hence his name came to be 


"AMR 
ing toothers, the mouth, which appears, , 
as they think, from what is _ *, 
359, and 362. and caput is put for the 
mouth of a river, * 1 : Va. 
Flacc. 5, 351. So Rhenus mwliis capiti- 
bus in oceanum influit, Caeſ. B. G. 4, 
10. But the reſidence of the nymphs 
was commonly at the ſprings or fources 
of rivers; and caput in this very ſtory 
is put for the fountain of a river, v. 368. 
Befides the uſual abode of Ariſtaeus 
was Tempe, at the mouth of the Pe- 
neus, which he is ſaid to have left, ib. 
17.) 
; <LI conducted her ſon to the ſea- 
god Proteus, 10. 401.—424. by whom 
he was informed, that the cauſe of his 
diſaſter was the injury offered by him 
to Eurydice, ib. 453. whoſe ſtory Pro- 
teus recounts from v. 457. to v. 527. 
According to the directions of Cyrene, 
Ariſtaeus ſacrificed four bulls and as 
many heifers to appeaſe the nymphs ; 
and having left their carcaſes in a ſhady 
grove, on the ninth day after, he re- 
turned and performed facrifices ( anfe- 
rias mittebat) to the manes of Orpheus 
and Eurydice ; whereupon he was a- 
ſtoniſned to ſee ſwarms of bees iſſuing 
from the putrid bowels of the victims, 
ib. 536.—559. a manner of repairing 
the loſs of bees faid to have been prac- 
tiſed by the Egyptians, ib. 287.—3 15. 
Other authors alſo ſpeak of bees be- 
ing thus produced: thus Apes naſcun- 
tur partim ex apibus, partim ex bubulo cor- 


fore putreſado, Varr. R. R. 3, 16, 4. 


So ibid. 2, 5, 5. Ovid. Faſt. 1, 374.— 
380. Progenerari poſſe apes juvenco per- 
empto Democritus et Mago, nec mins 
Virgilius, prodiderunt, ColumeN. , 14, 
. And we read of Samſon's finding 
a ſwarm of bees and honey in the car- 
caſe of a lion, Judges, 14, 8. But fueh 
ſpontaneous generation is now juſtly 
exploded; according to the aphoriſm 
Omne animal ex ovs. . 
ARISTARCHUS, a noted gram- 
marian of Alexandria, deſcended from 
Samothracia, who 'difeovered great a- 
cuteneſs in criticiſing the verſes of Ho- 


put 
as 


AR 1 „„ 


as a common noun for a critic; thus, 
Mearum orationum tu Ariftarchus es, i. e. 
the judge or critic, Cic. Al. 1, 14. 
80 Cic. Fam. , 10. et 3, 11.; Horat. 
Art. P. 450. ; Ovid. Pont. 3, 9, 23. 

ARISTIDES, ic, an illuſtrious Athe- 
nian, on account of his integrity firna- 
med the Jusr. 8ER his life in Corne- 
ius Nepos, and Plutarch. | 
_ ARISTIO, v. von, -onis, an Athe- 
nian ſophiſt, has uniting himſcif with 
 Archelius, the general of Mithridates, 
uſurped the government of his coun- 
try ; but being reduced by Sulla, was 
forced to drink poiſon, Liv. Ep. 81. 
& 82. 

ARISTIPPUS, a native of Cyrene 

in Africa, the ſcholar of Socrates, who, 
by his doctrine and practice, recom- 
mended pleaſure as the chief good of 
man, Cic. Fin. 2, 6. ; the founder of 
what was called the Cygtxaic ſect of 
philoſophers, Cic. Or. 3, 17. From his 
. complaiſance to the great, he was call- 
ed by Diogenes, Regius Canis. The 
mutual ſcofis of theſe two philoſophers 
are finely deſcribed by Horace, Ep. 1, 
17, 14. ; Sat. 2, 3, 100. See Vitruv. 
6 prooem.; hence Ar1STiPPEUS, adj. 
Cic. Fin. 2, 6. 

ARIS TO, Sie, a native of Chios, 
(Chius), a Stoic 1 Cic. Acad. 
4, 42. Fin. 2, 1I. & 13. 

Akisro, -onis, a tragedian, (ador 
fragicus), Liv. 24, 24. 

AR1STO, v. on, a native of Tyre, 
whom Annibal ſent from Epheſus to 
.excite the Carthaginians to join Antio- 
chus in war againſt the Romans, but 
in vain, Liv. 34, 61. . 

Axisrozürus, king of the Jews, 
made captive and led in triumph by 
Pompey, Flor. 3, 5. fin.; Eutrop. 6, 1 6.; 
Plutarch. in Pomp. 

Aisrokvrus, king of Armenia 
Minor, Tac. Ann. 13, 7. 


Alis roi rox, an Athenian, who, 


dius, freed his country from the ty- 
ranny of the ſons of Piſiſlrätus, Cic. 
Tuſc. 1, 49. 

94 AxisroMACR, et, the wiſe 25 
Dionyſius the tyrant, Cic. Tc. 5, 20. 


N 
ArrSTOMACHvUs, the chief of the 
popular party, (princeps plebis ), at Cro- 


to, by whoſe means that city was given 
up to Hannibal, Liv. 24, 2. & 3. 


AR1STOMENES, -i, a famous gene- 


ral of the Meſſenians, (See G. p. 463.) 


Axz1STONICUs, the ſuppoſed ſon of 


Eumenes king of Pergamus. After 
the death of Attälus, who left the Ro- 
man people his heir, he invaded that 
kingdom ; but having fallen into the 
power of Perperna the Roman general, 
he was ſtrangled in priſon, Liv. Ep. 
69. ; Cic. Phil. 11, 8.; Rull. 2, 33. 

ARISTOPHANES, i, a celebrated 
comic poet of Athens, Hor. Sat. 1, 4, 
1. whence ARISTOPHANEUS, adj. Cic. 
Orat. 56. ; 2. Fr. 33 1, 8 

ARISTOR, -oris, the father of 
Argus, who is hence called Ar: torides, 
-ae, Ovid. Met. 1, 624. 

ARES, the Greek name of Mars; 
whence Arivus, vel Areus, adj. thus, 
Arium, vel Areum judicium, the court of 


judges, called Areopagus, Tac. An. 2, 
35 


Stagira, ( Stagirites, - ae), the ſcholar of 


| Plato, and praeceptor of Alexander 


the Great, the founder of what was 
called the PzrieaTEtTiIC ſect of philo- 
ſophers, famous for his numerous wri- 


tings, which for many ages were held. 


in the higheſt reſpect ; greatly admired 
by Cicero for his eloquence, Cic. de Or. 
2, 36.; Brut. 31.; Orat. 1.; Acad. 4, 
38. Hence Ariflotelivs mos, when one 
writes any thing in the form of a dia- 
logue, Cic. Fam. 1, 9. Ari iſtotelia, v 


-ica pigmenta, the ornaments of diſcourſe 


recommended by Ariſtotle, Cic. Ait. 2, 


1. 3 de Or. 2, 39. ; | 
AR1STOTELES, the praefect of An- 

tivehus at Chalcis, Liv. 36, 21. 
ARMINIUS, a general of the Ger- 

mans againſt the Romans, T acit. Ann. 


1. & 8. 
in conjunction with his friend Harmo- 


AR RIA, the wife of Caecinna Pae- 
tus, who was condemned to death by 
the emperor Claudius, for having been 


concerned in the revolt of Scribonia- 


nus, Suet. CI. 13. Arria having in 
vain ſolicited for his Pardon, perſuaded 


m 
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ARISTOTELES, t, a native of 
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ARR 
him to deſtroy himſelf rather than ſuf. 
fer the ignominy of periſhing by the 
executioner's hands; and perceiving 
that he was not much inclined to the 
act, in order to encourage him, ſhe 
plunged the dagger in her own breaſt; 
then drawing it out, ſhe preſented it 
to her huſband, with theſe memorable 
words, PAETE, NON DOLET, Paetus, 
it is not painful, Plin. Ep. 3, 16. which 
Martial thus paraphraſes, Si qua fides, 
vulnus, quod fect non dolet, inquit ; Sed 
quod tu facies, hoc mihi, Pate, dolet, 1, 
14. Pliny relates ſeveral other inſtan- 
ces of her heroiſm, ib. | 

ARRIA, her daughter, the wife 
of Thraſea, wiſhed to imitate the ex- 
ample of her mother, when that vir- 
tuous man was condemned by Nero, 
but was diverted from it by her huſ- 
band, Tac. Ann. 16, 34. | 
Ce. Axrivs, the friend and neigh- 
bour of Cicero, Cic. Ait. 2, 14, 15. 
& c. 6 
As Acks, n, the founder of the 
Parthian monarchy, Juſtin. 41,5, whence 
his ſucceſſors were called Ars AciDat, 
-arum, Serv. ad Aen. 6, 760.; Lucan, 
1, 108. Arſacis de gente, Tacit. Ann. 


12, 14. Regnum Arſacis, for Arſacida- 


rum, the kingdom of Parthia, Tac. G. 
37. Arsacta aula, the Parthian court, 
Martial. , 36, 3. | | 
ARSINO E, es, the ſiſter and wife 
ef Ptolemy king of Egypt, worſhipped 
as a divinity after her death. Dino- 
chares, an architect, had begun to 


build for her a chapel, arched with load- 


ftone, in ſuch a manner, that an iron 
image of her might ſeem to hang in 
the air. But this attempt was ftopt 
by the death of both the archite& and 
of the king, Plin. 34, 14 f. 42.—Alfo 
the name of ſeveral other queens. 

ARTABANUS, the ſon of Hyſtaſpes, 
and brother of Darius king of Perſia, 
who diſſuaded him from making war 
on the Scythians, Herodot. 4, 83. as 
he alſo diſſuaded Xerxes from making 
war on the Greeks, Id. 7, 10, 11, 46. 
&c. | 


 ARTABANUS, the ſon of Artasyras, 


the chief favourite of Xerxes, whom 
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2 | 
he aſſaſſinated, in hopes of ſucceeding 
to the crown ; but was himſelf put to 
death by Artaxerxes, the ſon and ſuc« 
ceſſor of Xerxes, Cteſ. Excerp. Hift. 
Perf. 29. ; Diodor. 11, 19. ; Fuſtin. 3, 
I 


ArTABINUus, a king of Parthia, 
T acit. Ann. 2, 3. &c. expelled by his 
ſubjects for his cruelty, ib. 6, 31. & 
36. and recalled, ib. 43. 
ARTAXERXES, ie, the name of ſe- 
veral kings of Perſia, Cic. Att. 10, 8. z 
G. 614. & 616. | | 
_ ArTEmiDORUs, of Gnidus, ( Gni- 
dius), a profeſſor of the Greek lan- 
uage at Rome, who preſented to Cae- 
ar, as he went to the ſenate-houſe, a 
paper containing an account of the 
conſpiracy formed againſt him; but 
Caeſar did not read it, Plutarch. in 
Caefaris vita.—@ 2. A famous pugiliſt, 
Pauſan. Eliac. 2.; Martial. 6, 17, 3. 
AzTEMis, -idis, f. a name of Di- 
_ Plin. 25, 71. 36. 3 Macrob. 7, c. 


t. 

ARTEMISIA, the wife of Mau- 
sölus king of Caria, who, after his 
death, drank the aſhes of his burnt 
body in her drink, and erected a ſplen- 
did monument to his memory, one of 
the ſeven wonders of the world, Cic. 
Tuſc. 3, 31. whence any ſplendid mo- 
nument was called Mauſoleum. ——« 
There was another Artemiſia, queen 
of Caria or Halicarnaſſus, who aſſiſted 
Xerxes in his war againſt Greece, and 
fought with ſo great valour, that Xer- 
xes ſaid, His men fought like wo- 
men, and his women like men,“ He- 
rodot. 7, 99. et 8, 68. ; Juſtin. 2, 12. 

ARUNS, -ntis, a Trojan chief, whe 
ſlew Camilla, and was himſelf flain b 
the nymph Opis, the attendant of Di- 
ana, Virg. Aen. 11, 759,—$68. 

Aruns, the brother of Lucumo, 
and father of Egerins, Liv. 1, 34. 

ARrUns, the ſon of Porséna, Liv. 
2, + > 

A RUNS, a native of Clufium, who, 
from reſentment on account of his 
wife's having been ſeduced by Luct- 
mo, a powerful young man, whoſe 
guardian he had been, 1s {aid to have 

E carried 


AR U 


carried wine into Gaul, in order to 
entice that nation to invade Italy. He 
is ſaid alſo to have conducted them 
over the Alps, and to have adviſed 
them to attack Cluſium, Liv. 5, 33. 
Vid. Herico. 

'Arxuns Taxquinivs, the ſon of 
T arquinius Superbus, who attacked Bru- 
tus with ſuch fury in battle, that they 
both fell by mutual wounds, Liv. 2, 
6. 


- AscarArnvs, the ſon of Acheron 


and the infernal nymph Orphne, who 
having diſcovered that Proſerpine had 
Eaten fruit in the infernal regions, pre- 
vented her return to earth; on which 
account Proferpine metamorphoſed him 
mto an owl, Ovid. Met. 5, 539. 


 AscAnivs, called alſo Iulus or lus, 


the fon of Aencas and Creüſa, the 
daughter of Priam, the companion of 
his father's flight and dangers, Yirg. 
Aen. 1, 646. and his ſucceſſor in the 
government of Lavinium, Liv. 1, 3. 
ASCLEPIADES, -i, a celebrated phy- 
fician, born at Pruſa in Bithynia, who 
lived to a great old age without a com- 
plaint, and was at laſt killed by a fall 
from a ſtair, ¶ ſcalarum lapfu), Plin. 7, 
37. He flouriſhed in the time of 
Pompey ; recommended chiefly ab- 
ſtinence and exerciſe; allowed the uſe 
of wine in certain diſeaſes, &c. Plin. 
26, 3 f. 7. He was originally a teach- 
er of rhetoric, ( orandi magiſter , which 
profeſſion he changed for that of medi- 
eine, as being more lucrative, ib. A- 
puleius reckoned him the greateſt phy- 
fician next to Hippocrates, Florid. c. 
19. He wrote ſeveral books, ſome of 
which are mentioned by Celſus, 1, 3. 
et 2, 14. et 5. praef. Cicero ſpeaks of 
him as the friend of Craffus the orator, 
Cie. On 1; 14. 
© ASCLEPIADES, a philoſopher of E- 
retria, Eretricus 9. who having be- 
come blind, bore it with great equa- 
nimity, Cic. Tuic 5, 39. 
. © ASCLEPIADES, a tragic poet, the 
"ſcholar of [ſocrates, Plutarch. in vit. 
Iſacrat.; Plin. in elench. Autior. I. 7. 
from whom; or from ſome other poet 


88 ay fame name, that kind of verſe 
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uſed by Horace in his firſt ode has 
been called Carmen Aſclepiadacum, Aſ- 
elepiadẽan verſe, Diomed. 3, p. 408. 
A$CLEPIODORUS, a pamter, admi- 
red by Apelles for the ſymmetry of his 
pictures, Plin. 35, 10 f. 36.— J 2. A 
ſculptor, Id. 34, 8 l. 19. 
ASCLETARION, -onts, an arolager, 


put to death by Domitian, Set. Dom. 


15. 

AsScONIUsS Pedianus, a gramma⸗ 
rian, born at Padua, ſuppoſed to have 
been contemporary with Livy. Some 
of his valuable commentaries on Cice- 
ro are ſtill extant, Vid. Quindul, 1, 7. 

et 5, Io, 9. 

ASDRUBAL, vel Haſclrulul. Alis, 
the name of ſeveral Carthaginian gene- 
rals, particularly of a brother of Han- 
nibal's, who was defeated and ſlain by 
the conſuls Livy and Nero, near the 
river Mctaurus, Liv. 27, 48. & 49-3 
Hor. Od. 4, 4, 34 

s INA, a Roman ſirname, ſaid to 
have been derived from a chief man 


of the gens Cornelia, who being once 


required to give ſureties, brought into 
the forum an aſs loaded with money 
inſtead of fureties, Macrob. Sat. 1, 6. 
prope fin. Hence Horace plays on this 
firname, Ep. 1, 13, 8. It ſeems that 
the firname of the father of Vinnius, ſ. 
Vinius, to whom this epiſtle is inſeri- 
bed, was As INA, Scoliaft. ad loc 
From Asina, or -us, were derived al- 
ſo, as it is thought, the firnames Aſel- 
la, or -us, and Aſellio, or- ius thus, 
Vinnius ASELLA, the friend of Ho- 
race, Ep. 1, 1 
Claudius AsELLus, a famous horſe- 


, man, to whole {irname his antagoniſt 


Taurea is thought to allude in that 
ſaying, Minime fis cantherium in foſſa, 
Be not an aſs in a ditch, Liv. 23, 47. 
(Vid. Rom. Antiq. p. 549.) 

AsELLIO, Or -ius, a Latin hiſtorian, 
Cic. Leg. 1, 2. called Sempronius A- 
ſellio, Gell. 4, 9. 

ASINIUS, the gentile name of ſe· 
veral iiluſtrious Romans. 

ASINIUS POLLIO, the friend 
of Antony, Gic. Fam. 10, 31, 32. & 
33+ and after wards in great favour with 

Auguitus ; 
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Auguſtus; an eminent orator, Quindctil. 
paſlim. poet and hiſtorian, Hor. Od. 2, 
1, 9.3 Virg. Eel. 3, 84. & 86. 4, 10. 

A $Inius GaLLvus, the ſon of the 
former, Tacit. Ann. 1, 12. & 6, 23. 

Both of them detracted from the 
merits of Cicero, Quinõtil. 12, t, 22. 
The ſon wrote a book, in which he 
compared the works of his father with 
thoſe of Cicero, and endeavoured to 
ſhew the ſuperiority of the former, 
Plin. Ep. 7, 4. The emperor Clau- 
dius wrote a learned anſwer to this 
book in defence of Cicero, Suet. Cl. 
41. ; Gell. ty, 1 

Fe wag the god of the river As9- 
pus, which runs paſt Thebes, the fa- 
ther of Aegina, Stat. Theb. 7, 315. 
who is hence called Ars0ets, -idis, 
Ovid. Met. 6, 113. and grandfather of 
Aeacus, the ſon of Aegina; who is 
therefore called Aſopiùdes, ae, ib. 7, 
484. 
 ASPASIA, born at Miletus, a 
woman of uncommon accompliſhments, 
who taught eloquence a Athens. So- 
crates ſtudied under her, and Pericles 
was ſo captivated with her, that he 
married her, Plutarch. in Pericle. 

Asyas14, the wife of Xenophon, 
Cic. Inv. 1, 31.3 Quinctil. 5, 11, 28. 
IL. As PRENASs, -atis, a proconſul of 
Africa, Tac. Ann. 1, 53. Conſularis 
Aſprenatum domus, the family of the 
Aſprenates, ſome one or more of which 
had enjoyed the conſulſhip, Plin. 30, 
7 1. 20. 

C. Nonius Asprinas, a young 
nobleman, lamed in the diverſion cal- 
led Luſus Trojae, Suet. Aug. 43- 


ASSABINUS, a god of the Aethio-, 


pians, Plin. 12, 19 f. 42. 

Ass ARA cus, the ſon of Tros. the 
father of Capys, and grandfather of 
Aeneas; hence Domus Afardci. the 
Roman nation, Virg. Aen. 284. A 
ſaraci Proles, the Julian family, Id. G. 
3, 35. 80 Gent Aſaraci, Id. Aen. , 
643. Ronules Aſjaraci quem ſanguinis 
Ilia mater Educet, Virg. Aen. 6, 778. 

Hſſaraci Lar, for Lares, the houſehold 


gods of Aſſaracus, carried into Italy 


by Acncas, ib. 9, 259. Et Genus A 
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ſaraci Mneſtheus, a deſcendant of, ib. 

12, 127. | | 

 AsTaRrTE, -es, a goddeſs of the 
Syrians, ſaid to be the ſame with Ve- 
nus, Cic. N. D. 3, 23. 

As rERIA, vel e, -es, the daughter 
of Titan, Hygin 53. the ſiſter of La- 
tona, and mother of the Tyrian Her- 
cules by Jupiter, Cic. Nat. D. 3, 16. 
& 18. ; Ovid. Met. 6, 108.; Serv. ad 
Firg. 3, 73- 

ASTRAEA, the daughter of A- 


ſtraeus the giant, and of Aurora; or, 


as others ſay, of Jupiter and Themis; 
put for Juſtice or the goddeſs of juſ- 
tice, who, with ſeveral other deities, 
lived on carth in rhe golden age. But 
offended at the vices of men, they all 


left the earth; and Aftraca, the laſt 


of them, Ovid. Met. 1, 150. She was 
tranſlated into the fign, between Libra 
and the Lion, under the name of Fir- 
go or Erigine, Manil. + 542.3 Senec. 
Octavia, 422. 

ASTRAEUS, one of the Titans, 
who is ſaid to have begotten, on Au- 
rora, the winds, Hęſiod. T heog., 378. 
whence they are called ASTRAtr FraA- 
TRES, the Aftrean brothers, Ovid. 


Met. 14, 545- 


ASTUR, Aris, a Tuſcan, os joined 


Aeneas in the war againſt Dunn, 


Virg. Aen. 10, 180. 

As rTY AGs, ic, a king of Perſia, 
the grandfather of Cyrus, Juſtin. 1, 4. 
—Alfo a perſon whom Perſeus is faid 
to have turned into a ſtone with the 
Gorgon's head, Ovid. Met. 5, 205. © 

ASTyANAX, -atis, (q. Urbis prin- 
ceps ) the ſon of Hector and Andro- 
mäche; who, after the taking of Troy 
by the Greeks, being concealed by his 
mother, was diſcovered by Ulyſſes, 
and thrown headlong from a lofty 
tower, Ovid. Met. 13, 415. accul. 4 
tyanatta, Virg. Aen. 2, 457-3 Add. 3, 


489. 


 ASTYDAMTA, the daughter of Or- 


menus, (Ormenis -idis,) whom Hercules, 
carried off after ſlaying her father, Ovid. 

Ep. 9, 50. 
AsTyYLUs, one of the centaurs, an 
augur, who diſſuaded his brethren from 
E 2 fighting 
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-Sghting with the Lapltbae, Ovid. Met. 
12, 307. N = © 14 
ASJLAs, a Tuſcan augur, who 
joined Aeneas againſt Turnus, Virg. 
Aen. 10, 175. 
-  ATALANTA, the daughter of 
Jaſius, { Fafts, idis,) an Arcadian vir- 
gin, devoted to hunting z who was the 
arſt that wounded the wild boar of 
'Calydonz and on that account was 
beloved by Meleager, who flew the 
boar, Ovid. Met. 8, 317. From her 
native city Tegea, ſhe is called Teg#aza, 
ib. et. 380. from the fountain Noni- 
.cris, Nonacria, ſc, virgo, ib. 426. and 
from mount Maenälus, Maenalia, Id. 
Ep. 4, 99. Manilius, ſpeaking of 
Meleager, has Atalantei labores, 5, 
179. and Statius, Famgue Atalantae- 
ar implerat nuntius aures, had reached 
the ears of Parthenopoeus, the ſon of 
Atalanta by Meleager, Theb. 4, 309. 

. ATALANTA, a daughter of 
Schoeneus, king of the iſland Scyros; 
hence called Schoenzia, Ovid. Met. 10, 
609. She agreed with her lovers to 
contend with them in running, on this 
conditian, that ſhe ſhould marry the 
man that vanquiſhed her; but ſuch as 
were vanquiſhed, ſhe ſhould flay. Se- 
veral ſuffered this fate. At laſt Hip- 
pomènes conquered her, by throwing 
down, in different parts of the courſe, 
golden apples which he had received 
a Venus; and while ſhe ſtopt to 
gather them, he got before her, Ovid. 
Met. 10, 365, &c.; Hygin. 185. Pro- 

rtius confounds her with the other 
Atalanta, calling her J and her 
lover Mil Axio inſtead of Hippoménet, 


1, 1, 9. 

+: Ge ATEJUS Capita, a tribune of 
the commons, who tried to prevent 
Craſſus from going on his expedition 
againſt the Parthians, by telling bad 
omens, and even attempted to carry 
him to priſon, Dio, 39, 39. on which 
account the cenſor Appius degraded 
Atejus from the rank of a ſenator, al- 
leging as a cauſe, that he had falſified 
the omens, Cz. Div. 1, 16. 
ArnAuas, -antis, the ſon of Aeölus 
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and king of Boeotia or Thebes. He 
firſt married Nx TEUR, by whom he 
had Phrixus and Helle. Having di- 
vorced Nephele, he next married Ix o 
the daughter of Cadmus, by whom he 


had two ſons, Learchus and Melicerta 


or Melicertes. Phrixus and Helle, to 
avoid the machinations of their ſtep- 
mother, fled on a ram with a golden 
fleece, which their mother Nephsle ha- 
ving got from Mercury gave them. 
Soon after Athamas, through the wrath 
of Juno, being ſeized with madneſs, 
killed his ſon Learchus; and Ino, to 
ſave herſelf, fled with her ſon Melicer- 
tes, Apollodor. 1, 9, I. & 2.3 Hygin. 1. 


& 2. whence Ino is called ATHaman- . 


Is, -:dis, Propert. I, 20, 19. Atha- 
mantidos undae, the . ſea adjoining to 
Theſſaly, into which Ino threw herſelf 


with her ſon in her arms, «.— Atha- + 


mantidos Helles pecus, the ram on winch 
Helle and her brother Phryxus croſſed 
the Helleſpont, afterwards converted 


into a conſtellation, Ovid. Faft. 4, 903. 


So Athamantidos aequora, Ovid. Ep. 18. 
137. — Athamantiddes, ae, a ſon of 
Athämas, Ovid. Met. 13, 919.— -!tha- 
mantzus ſinus, the boſom of Athamas, 
Quid. Met. 4, 497.— Mea vel Meum 
Athamanticum, i. e. ab Athamante inven- 
tum, Plin. 20, 23 f. 94. | 


ATHENAEVS, a Greek grammarian, 


born at Naucritis in Egypt ( Naucrati- 


ta; who flouriſhed under M. Anto- 
He publiſhed 


nius and Commodus, 
ſeveral works, of which that only re- 
mains called Deipnoſophiſtae, or the So- 
phiſts at Supper; containing many cu- 
rious anecdotes of the ancients z but in 
an imperfect ſtate, 

ATHENI10, -gnty, a general of | the 
fugitive ſlayes in Sicily, Cic. Verr. 2, 
54-; Har. Reſp. 12. whence Clodius is 
called by that name, as being the leader 
of ſlaves and law people at Rome, Cic. 
Att. 2, 12. a 

ATHENODORUS, of Tarſus, Tar- 


ſenſis), a philoſopher, the praeceptor of , 


Auguſtus, Dio, 52, 36. et 56, 43-3 Ae- 


lan, 12, 25« 3 Zofim. 1, 6, 3 Cic. Fam. 
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3, 7.,—Different perſons of this name 
are mentioned, Cic. Att. 16, 11. et 14-3 

Suet. Claud. 4. | Ty 


Arukkius vel ATERIUS, a certain 


lawyer in the time of Cicero; whence 
Tu iſthic te Atheriano jure deletato, ego 
me hic Hirtiano, While you at Naples 
ſip the meagre broth of Aterius, I at 
Rome regale myſelf with the ſavory 
ſoop of Hirtius, Cic. Fam. 9, 18. 
ATIA, v. Aitia, the daughter of M. 
Atius Balbus, by Julia, the ſiſter of C. 
Julius Caeſar, the wife of C. Octavius, 
and mother of Auguſtus, Sue. Aug. 4.3 
Paterc. 2, 59.; Dio, 45, 1. Virgil, in 
compliment to Auguſtus, derives the 
origin of the Atian family from Atys, 
the friend of Iulus; thus tracing the 
deſcent of that emperor, both by the 
father's and mother's fide, from the 
moſt remote antiquity, ( Parvus Atys, 
genus unde Attii duxere Latini, Aen. 5, 
568. And becauſe the father of Atia 
was ſprung from Aricia, ( Aricinus,) a 
town near Alba, he is alſo ſuppoſed 
to allude to that circumſtance, (Vir- 
bius, inſignem quem mater Aricia miſit, ) 
ib. 7, 763. et ibi. Serv. But others 
here ſuppoſe that a nymph called 
Aricia is meant. 
ATILIA gens, a plebeian noble fa- 
mily at Rome, of which were M. Ati- 
lius Regulus, Liv. Ep. 15, &c. M. Ati- 
lius Calatinus, ib. 17, & 19.; Cic. Fin. 
2, 35. 3 whence Praedia Atiliana, Cic. 
Ait. 5, I. ; 
A'TILLA, (al. Atilia v. Acilia,) 
the mother of the poet Lucan z named 
by her ſon among the conſpirators 
againſt Nero, Tac. Ann. 15, 56. but 
not puniſhed. She was ſuffered to 
live in filent obſcurity, ( diffimulata, ib. 
1 f. | | 
g ATINIA lex, a law propoſed hy 
one Atinius, a tribune, that ftolen 
goods, how long ſoever poſſeſſed, 
might be reclaimed, (de rebus furto 
ſurreptit, non uſu capiendis,) Cic. Verr. 
1, 42,3 Gell. 17, 7. | 
_ ATLAS, -antis, the ſon of Japztus 
or Japetion, (Japetionides, ae,) king 
of Mauritania, and ſuppoſed by the 
poets to have been changed into a 


E 
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mountain of that name, by Perſeus 
preſenting to his fight the head of the 
Gorgon Meduſa, Ovid. Met. 4, 627, 


&c.; Lucan. 9, 653. which Perſeus 
did becaufe Atlas refuſed him an hoſ- 
pitable reception at his houſe, Ovid. I. 
When conſidered as a perſon, Atlas is 
repreſented as ſupporting heaven on his 
ſhoulders, Hygin. 150. according to 
Vitruvius, becauſe he firſt obſerved the 
courſe of the ſun and moon, 6, 10. 
according to Cicero, from his {kill in 
aſtronomy (cacleſtium divina cognitio, ) 
Cie. Tuſc. 5, 3. whence he is called 
Caelifer Atlas, Virg. Aen. 6, 797. 


When conlidered as a mountain, Atlas 


is ſaid to ſupport heaven on his top, 
{ caelum qui vertice fulcit, ) Virgil, Aen. 
4, 246. For Atias, though converted 
into a mountain, is deſcribed by Virgil 
as ſtill retaining a human form, ib. 
Atlas is ſaid to have exceeded all mor- 
tals in ſize, Ovid. Met. 4, 631. hence 
he is called Maximus Atlas, Virg. Aen. 
I, 741. Atlas has in the vocative, A.- 


la, Ovid. Met. 4, 643. To him the 
garden of the Heſperides belonged, 


which contained the golden apples; 
and he is ſaid to have been prevented 


from admitting Perſeus into his houſe 


by a prediftion he had received from 
an oracle, that a ſon of Jupiter, which 


Perſeus pretended to be, ſhould carry 


off the golden apples from the tree, 
Ovid. ib.— Atlas was the grandfather 


of Mercury by his daughter Maia; 


hence Mercury is called ATLANTIA- 


DES, de, Ovid, Met. 8, 627.— Atlas d 


had ſeven daughters by the nymph 
Pleione ; who are ſaid to have been con- 
verted into the conſtellation called the 
SEVEN STARS (Pleiades ;) named from 
their father ATLANTIDES, um, Virg. 
G. 1, 221.; Vitruv. 6, 10. and Corp. 
res ATLANTIADES, m, Sil. 16, 137. 
— Homer makes Calypſo alſoa daughter 
of Atlas, Odyſe. 7, 245. ; fo Hygin. ſ. 


125. whence Tibullus calls her iſland, 


Faecunda + tlantidos arva Calypſus, 4, 
1, 77. Hyginus ſays, that Atlas had 


twelve daughters; ſeven of whom were 


changed into the Pleiades ; and five into 
the Hyddes, fab. 192.— Adj. Atlantia 
5 i 7 egnas 
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Fegna, the kingdom or realms of Atlas, 
Sil. 15, 37. Atlantẽus finis, for fines, 


the country round Atlas, put for the 


moſt remote parts of the earth, Horat. 


Od. 1, 34, 11. Antlanticum aequor, the 


Atlantic Ocean, 7b. 1, 31, 14. Mare 


vel oerunus, Cic. Somn. Seip. 6. Ai. 
luntidcum profundum, en Moſell. 
144. Atlantaeum prope littus, Lucr. 5, 


36. There were ſeveral perſons of the 
name of Atlas. 

ATRAX, -d&cis, a Theſſalian; te 
Ceneus, one of his Ieſoendunts; 4 is ſup- 

poſed to be called ArRAC IDEs, ae, 
Ovid. Met. 12, 209. and Hippodime, 
ATRAcis, die, Id. Amor. 1, 4, 8. 

A'TREUS, (of two ſyllables, ) -e:, 
vel -2os, the fon of Pelops and Hippo- 
damia king of Mycenae; the father of 


Agamemnon and Menelaus; who are 


hence called ArRIDAE, -arum, Virg. 
Aen. 1, 462. et 2, 415. Atrides minor 
et major, Ovid. Met. 12, 623. But 
when ATziDEs is put by itſelf, it de- 
notes Agamemnon, Hor. Od. 2, 4, J.; 
Ovid. Met. 13, 655. Ep. 1, 2, 12. 
(See Geog. p. 402.)—Atreus has in 
the accuf. Atrea, Senec. Thyeſt. 486. 


Voc. Atreu, (in two ſyllables,) Ib. 


513.— Adj. ATREUS, i. e. Argivus, 
Stat. T heb. 8. 743. 
Arxöros, , f. one of the three Fatcs, 
whole office it was to cut the thread 
of life, (en a priv. et rp, ve, 1. e. 
inexorabilts), Ignara mover: Atròpos, 
Stat. Theb. 3, 67. Alba Atropos, proſ- 
perous fate, Id. Silv. 4, 8, 18. as ARA 
denotes ſad, diſmal, Hor. Od. 2, 3, 16. 
Arra, (Titus Quinctius), a Roman 
dramatic poet, Horat. Ep. 2, 1, 79. 


(Sic difus, quod propter vitium crurum 


"aut pedum, plantts inſiſtens, poltius attin- 


gere terram quam ambulare videbatur ) : 
- Schohaft. ex Feſto. | 


* ATTALvUs, the name of ſeveral 


kings of Pergamus, the laft of whom, 
having no children, left the Roman 


people his heir, Flor. 3, 12. Hence 


| Attalicae conditioner, the promiſe of the 
me riches, or the wealth of Atta- 


"lus, Horat. Od. 1, 1, 12. ATTALLt- 
Ca, -orum, (ſec. aulara, vel peripetaſmata 
" auro * a kind of embroidered 
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tapeſtry or hangings, Cic. Verr. 4, 12 


by accident. Vid. ApvrasTvs. 


TY 


which Attalus is ſaid to have invented, 
Plin. 8, 48. Veftes Attalicae, Propert. 
3, 18, 19. Porticus aulaeis nobilis At- 
talicis, Id. 2, 32, 12. Aitalicus torus, 
a couch adorned with ſuch cloth, Id. 
4» 5» 24+ 

ATTHIS, dis, the daughter of Cra- 
naus, who gave her name to the coun- 
try of Attica, Pauſan. 1, 2. ; Strab. 
9, 397. whence Aubiues, Athenian wo- 
men, Stat. Theb. 12, 536. 3 Martial. 
11, 54, 4. And Arruis is put for a 
nightingale, from Philomela, an Athe- 
nian woman, metamorphoſed into that 
bird, Martial. 1, $4, 9.; alfo for a 
Coaliow; from Progne, the ſiſter of 
Philomela, who was changed into a 
ſwallow," Id. 5, 68, 2.— F 2. A girl 
beloved by Sappho, Ovid. Ep. 15, 18. 


Arricus, (properly an adj. of or | 


belonging to Attica), a ſirname given to 
Titus Pomponius, the friend of Cicero, 
from his ſpeaking the Greek like an 
Athenian, or like a native of Attica, 
( Attice), Nep. Attic. 4. whence the 
daughter of Atticus is called ATT1- 
CULA, Cic. Att. 4, 5. 

Arrius. See Acc1vus. 

Ars, orArtTYs, vis; alſo ATT1s, 
Adi; or ATTIN, Inis, a Phrygian 
young man, ( Phryx puer), the favour- 
ite of Cybele, the mother of the gods, 
who made him vow to her perpetual 
chaſtity z and for having violated his 
promiſe, puniſhed him with inſanity. 


Upon which he mutilated himſelf, (% 


caftravit }, as all the prieſts of that 
goddeſs did, in imitation of his ex- 
ample, Ovid. Faſt. 4, 223,245. He 
( Cybeleius Attis) is {aid to have been 
changed into a pine tree, Ovid. Met. 
10, 103. ( Berecynthius Ailin, Perſ. 25 


93) 

TYs, a Trojan youth, the favour- 
ite of Tulus, from whom Virgil makes 
the Latin family of the Aitii to be de- 


rived, in compliment to Attia, the 


mother of Auguſtus, Hen. 5, 568. 


Arvs ane a king of Alba, Liv. 


17 3. 
1 rl the fon of Croeſus killed 


AVER- 
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AVE 
 AVERRUNCUS, a god, who a- 
verted misfortunes, (mala averrunca- 
bat), Varr. L. L. 6, 5.; Gell. 5, 
12 - | 
AVUFEIA Aqua, a Roman aqueduct, 
afterwards called MAR TIA, Plin. 31, 
31. 24. 

Cn. AvFipivs, a ſenator of prae- 
torian ra::k, who, though blind, uſed 
to deliver his opinion in the ſenate, 
and wrote a Greek hiſtory, Cic. Tuſc. 
5, 39. When very old, he adopted 
Oreites, Cic. Fin. 19. 3 Dom. 13. 


VF. Avridivs, an eminent lawyer, 


Cic. Br. 48. who is thought to have 


been practor, of Aſia, Cic. Flac. 19. 
and the competitor of Cicero for the 
confulſhip, Cic. Att, 1, 1. 

M. Avridivs Lurco, made an an- 
nual income of 60,000 ſeſterees, by 
fattening peacocks, Yar. R. R. 3, 6.; 
Pliu. 10, 201. 23. | 
AUA, v. e, -es, the daughter of 
Aleus, and the mother of Teléphus 
by Hercules, Hygin. 99. & 100. 


AUGEA8S, v. ias, ae, a king of 


Elis, who is ſaid to have had a ſtable 
which held 3000 oxen, and had not 
been cleaned for 39 years. Hercules 


\ cleaned it in one day, by turning the 


courſe of the river Alpheus or Peneus, 
Hygin. 30. according to Apollodorus, 


by turning the courſe of both, 2, 5. 


AUGUSTA, a name firſt given to 
Livia, the wife of Auguſtus, T az. 


Ann. 1, 8. and after her to ſome of 


the wives and other female relations 
of che ſucceeding emperors, T acit. Ann. 
12, 26. et 15, 23.; Hit. 2, 89. 
AUGUSTUS, a ſirname given to 
Octavius or Ocaviinus, the adopted 
fon and ſucceſſor of Julius Caeſar, Suet. 
Aug. J. and after him to the ſucceed- 
ing emperors; hence AUGUSTALES 
facerdotes, vel Sodales, prieſts appointed 
to Auguſtus after his death, Tacit. 
Ann. I, 15. et 54. & 2, 83. et 3,0.; 


Hist. 2, 95. AUGUSTALES ludi, games 


inſtituted in honour of Auguſtus, Tacit. 


Ann. 1, 15. & 54. AUGUSTANI equi- 


tes, a body of cavalry, ſo called by 
Nero, T acit. Ann. 14, 15. AuGvus- 
TIANI, Suet. Ner. 25. Augutinus, v. 
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& UT 
eur, 1c. currus, Id. Claud. 11. (Vid. 
OcTavius.) 3 , 

AviDIENUS, a ſordid fellow, firna- 
med Can1s, Dog, from his manner of 
living, Hor. Sat. 2, 2, 55. 

AULUS, a praenomen common a- 
mong the Romans, marked by the let- 
ter A. as, A. Gellius; thus, Auli Lex, 
is put for Lex Gabinia, 'Cic. Att. 6, 2. 

AULI Filius, 1. e. Afranius, Cic. 
Ait. 1, 20. | 

Aunvs, a Ligurian, the father of 
a warrior flain by Camilla, Virg. Aen. 
11, 700. : | 

AURORA, «the goddeſs of the morn- 
ing, the daughter of Hyperion and 
Thea, Apollodor. t, 2, 2. or Aetbra, 
Hygin. Pracf, who fell in love with 
Tithonus, the ſon of Laomedon, Apollo- 
dar. 3, 11, 4+; Hygin. 270. whence the 
is called by the poets the wife of Ti- 
thonus, Ovid. Ep. 18, 111. f 16. 199. 
Am. 2, 5, 15.; Virg. Aen. 4, 447. 
beautifully and variouſly deſcribed, Id. 
Aen. 4, 6. 3, 389. & 521. 5, 105. 11, 
129. ; Ovid. Met. 2, 112. 1, 598. 2, 
144. 4, 628. &c. put for the caſt, ib. 
1, 61. and the morning, See Latin 
Dictionary. 

AvroLycus, the fon of Mercury 
and Chionè, ingenious at every kind of 
theft, who could turn whatever he 
ſtole into any colour he pleaſed. But 
he was at laſt detected by Sisyphus ; 
who, while employed in making the 
detection, is ſaid to have ſeduced his 
daughter Anticlea, who was afterwards 
married to Laertes, and became the 
mother of Ulyſſes; whence Ulyſſes is 
ſuppoſed to have derived his craftineſs 
from his grandfather by the mother's 
fide, Autolycus, and from his alledged 
father Sisyphus, Hygin. f. 200. & 201.3 
Ovid Met. 11, 312. &c.; Col. 1, 3, 7. 
(Vid. G. 451.) 

Auron, a goddeſs of fortune, 
worſhipped by Pimoleon, Nep. 20, 4. 
 AVTOMEDON, -ontis, the charioteer 
of Achilles, Virg. Aen. 2, 477. ; Ovid. 
Triſt. 5, 6, 10. put for a charioteer, 
Cic. Roſe. 35.3 Add. ib. 7. 
 AvUTONGE, -es, the daughter of 
Cadmus and Hermidne, the wife of A- 
riſtaeus, 


AUT 


is hence called Autonùẽius heros, Ovid. 
Met. 3, 198. ——Alfo the name of a 
; „nal. 6, 72. 
Py ee Paetus, elected con- 
ful with P. Sulla, a. u. 687, but con- 
demned for bribery, Cic. Syll. 1.; Sal- 
Aut. Cat. 18. ; Dio, 36, 27. of courſe 
degraded 21 the rank of a ſenator, 
and declared incapable of enjoying any 
public office, Id. 37, 25. He after- 


wards conſpired with Catiline and o- 


thers againlt the ſtate, Salluft. Cat. 17. 

& 18. ; Szuet. Cacſ. g. After the death 
of Catiline, he eſcaped to Greece, 
where Cicero, when forced into exile, 
was afraid of being attacked by him 
and his affociates, Cic. Att. 3, 2. & 7. 
As an orator, Cicero ſays his chief 
accompliſament was a good voice, Brut. 


- AXILLA, a ſirname of the Servi- 
Bi, which, by dropping the x, was 
changed into ALA, (Veſter AxixxA Ala 


Factus oft fugd luerac vallioris }, Cic. Or. 


45- The mother of M. Brutus, to whom 
Cicero inſcribed his book called Ox a- 


TOR, was of the gens Servilia, and 


therefore he fays Vgſler Axilla, ib. 


AIs, a ſenator, intimate 
with Cicero, Gell. 7, 3. who had a 


villa in the beautiful plains of Roſea, 
Ci. Att. 4, 15. et 3, 15.3; Parr. R. R. 


2, 2. He ſeems Pkewiſc to have been 
an uſurer, Cic. Att. 1, 12. Suetonius 


mentions a letter of Cicero's to him, 


which is not now extant, Suet. Case,. 


9. 
B. 


F Banpro, nic, the name of a bank- 


er, Ter. Adel. 5, 7, 17. 

Bacchius, the name of a gladiator, 
Har. Sat. 1, 7, 20. 

BACCHUS, the ſon of Jupiter and 
Semele, the god of wine, (See G. 
381.) Conitor uvade, the planter of 
the vine, Tibull. 2, 3, 67. 3 Ovid. Met. 


4, 14. hence put for wine, Virg. G. 


2, 143. 3 Ray Rem. Am. 803. ; Virg. 
G. 4, 102. ; Sen. Herc. fur. 697. re- 


_ preſented 14 55 horns, Cornu inf+ Enis, 


Ovid. Art. Am. 30 348. becauſe wine 


makes people petulant and bold, Pau- 
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 vriftaens, and mother of Actaeon, who 


Adj. Baccheus, v 


BAL 
fer (cum adbibit) cornua ſumit, ib. 1, 239. 


or, as Diodorus ſays, becauſe Bacchus 


firſt taught the yoking of oxen, lib. 5. 
Bacchus is diſtinguiſhed by various 
epithets 3 ; Corymbifer, becauſe he de- 
lighted in ivy, and his votarics were 
crowned with it, Ovid. Faſt. 1, 393. 
Racemifer, Id. Met. 15, 413. Lacti- 
tiae dator, Virg. Aen. 1, 734. &C— 
v. Sus, et Bacchicus ; 
thus Bella Bacchẽa, the wars of Bac- 
chus in India, Stat. Theb. 12, 791. 
Cornua, ib. 9, 435. Bacchei ululatus, 
Bacchean yellings, or the cries of the 
prieſteſſes of Bacchus, Ovid. Met. 11, 
17. Bacchiia dona, the gifts of Bac- 
chus, i. e. the vine, Virg. G. 2, 454. 
Munera, Auſon. Moſell. v. Serta 
Bacchica, garlands of ivy, Goa vid. T rift. 


1, 6, 2. 


Baccnia, a daughter of Bacchus, 
from whom the Bacchiidae were de- 
fcended, a family which ruled Corinth 
200 years, Strab. 8. p. 378. whence 
Corinth is called Ephjre Bacchzis, -idis, 
Stat. Silv. 2, 2, 34 This family be- 
ing expelled; failed to Sicily under 
Archias, one of their number, and 
built Syracuſe, Quid, Met. 5, 407. ; 
Thucydid. 6. _ 

BAGO AS, ae, a famous eunuch 
at the Perſian court, (G. 620.), ſup- 
poſed to be uſed as a common name 
for a eunuch, Quinctil. 5, 12, 21. which 
is confirmed Foe Pliny, (In horto Ba- 
Lou, ita enim vocant Spadones), Plin. 13, 
4.9. Ovid makes the name Ba- 
GOUS, voc. Bagoe, Am. 2, 2, 1. 

BALATRO, -gnis, an attendant 
on Maecenas, Hor. Sat. 2, 8, 21. & 33. 

BA LBUS, a native of Cadiz, made 
a Roman citizen by Pompey, at the 


' requeſt of L. Cornelius Lentulus; 


whence he afſumed the name of L. 
Cornelius Balbus, Cic. Balb. a great 
favourite with Julius Caeſar, Cic. Ait. 
7, 3. by which means he afterwards 
even became conſul, a. u. 714, Plin. 
7 43 . 44. He died ſo rich, that he 
left each Roman citizen 25 hawk, 
Dio, 48, 52.; Vell. 2, 51. 
Corn. BALBUS, nephew to the | 
. * his fitter, called Mixox, 


Cic. 


BAL 
Cic. Att. 8, q. to diſtinguiſh him from 
his uncle, who is called Major, Plin. 
7, 43. quaeſtor to Aſinius Pollio in 
Spain, Id. Fam. 10, 32. who triumph- 
ed over the Garamantes, and was the 
firſt foreigner that enjoyed that ho- 
nour, Plin, 5, 5.; Solin. c. 29. He 
built and dedicated a theatre, a. u. 741, 
which afterwards bore his name, Dio, 
54, 25. et 66, 24. Suet. Aug. 29.3 
Plin. 5. 5. 
Barn duo, two Stoic Wen 


Cic. de Or. 3, 21.; Brut. 42.; Fam. 3, 


4. 1 NMB. 1. 
8 BALLIO, the comic name of a 
procurer, Cic. Q. Roſe. 7. ; Phil. 2, 6. 
from that of Plautus, Pſeud. 1, 2, 59. 
M. BAMBALIO, a nick-name gi- 
ven to the father of Falvia. Vid. Fa- 
DIUS. 

Bana rus, the name of a Roman 
family, Suet. Cl. 21. 
BARCA, BAR CAS, or Barxcnas, 
the ſirname at Amilcar, the father of 
Hannibal, Nep. 21, 1. hence BAR I- 
NA familia, the family of Hamilcar or 
Hannibal, Liv. 23, 13. So Barcina 
fadtio, the party at Carthage which fa- 
voured Hannibal, Liv. 21, 2. & 9. et 
30, 7. & 42. Maximus — Bar- 
cinos dux, next to thoſe of the family 
of Barca, 1. e. next to Hannibal and 
his brothers, Liv. 28, 12. 


Barxpus Caſſius, a friend to Caeſar 


and Antony, Cic. Phil. 13. 2. 


BarDyY Lie, a powerful PO rob- 


ber, Cic. Off. 2, 11. 

Bax ive, the name of a courteſan, 
Hor. Od. 2, 8, 2 

BAxRus, a perſon vain of his deau- 
ty, Hor. Sat. 1, 6, 30. 

BaR SINE, ec, the wife of Aletnn- 
der, murdered by Caſſander, with her 
ſon Hercules, 7½%in. 15, 2 

Bas1iLivs, a partizan of Cacfar 8, 
who afterwards conſpired againſt him, 
Cic. Fam. 6, 15. 

BasiLvs, an Iſtrian commander, on 
the fide of Caeſar in the civil wars Flor. 
4 2. 3 Lucan. 4, 416. 

BasiLvs, an orator in poor circum- 
ſtances, and therefore e Ju- 
ee 7s 143 | 


, * 
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5 BAT | 

- BasiLvs, a Roman governor, who 
plundered his province, Juvenal. 10, 222. 

BAss Ax Eus, voc. Baſsareu, (in three 
ſyllables), a name of Bacchus, Hor. Od. 
I, 18, 11. hence Baſſaricae comae, the 
hair of Bacchus, Propert. 3, 17, 30. 
Bass Axis, -idis, a prieſteſs of Bac- 
chus, Perſ. 1, 100. 

Bassv , a poet, famous for his com- 
poſitions in Iambic verſe; a friend of 
Ovid's, Triſt. 4, 10, 47+ 3 mentioned 
alſo by Propertius, 1, 4, 1. & 12. 

Bassvs Aufidius, an hiſtorian, in the 
time of Auguſtus and Tiberius, who 
wrote an account of the German war, 
Quinctil. 10, 1, 103. and alſo of the 
civil war, Senec. Rhetor. Suaſ. 6. Pliny 
the Elder began the hiſtory of his own 
time where Baſſus left off, Plin. Praef. 
et Plin. Ep. 3, 5. Neither of theſe 
works remains, 

Cagſius Bass us, a poet, contempo- 
rary with Quinctilian, 10, 1, 96. 

Several others of the name of Baſſus 
are mentioned by the claflics, Cic. Att. 
12, 5.; Pumdd. 6, 3, 27. &c.; Plin. 
Ep. 4, 15. et 4, 9. et 10, 32.3 Martial. 
paſſe. 

BaTHYLLUS, a young man of Sa- 
mos, the favourite of Anacreon, Hor. 
Epod. 14, 9. A2. Alſo a pantomime, 

uvenal, 6, 63.; Tacit. Ann. 1, 54. 

BAT TIS, dis, a native of Cos, 
(Coa), Ovid. Pont. 3, 1, 58. the miſ- 
treſs of the poet P Matar, Id. Tr. 1, 


” 5 BAT Tus, a Lacedemonian, * 
with a colony from the iſland Thera, 
founded the city Cyrene in Libya, He- 
rodot. 4, 145. —164.; Pauſan. 10, 15. 
Strab. 17. p. 837. from whom the Cy- 
renians ( Cyrenenſes) were called Bar- 
TIADAE, -arum, Sil. 3, 253. and the 
poet Callimachus, a native of Cyrẽnae, 
who gave out that he was deſcended 
from Battus, Strab. ib. is called BA T- 
TIADES, ae, Ovid. Trilt 5, 5 38. 
et in Ibin. 53. ; Stat. Silv. 5, 3, 157. 
Juſtin ſays that the founder of Cyrene 
was called ArisTAzus, and got the 
name of BaTTus, from a defect in his 

ſpeech, 13, 7. 
: l —— of a ſhepherd, 
* ane, 


| 
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B AU 
whom, for having violated his promiſe 
of ſecrecy, Mercury turned into a 
touch-ſtone, (Ixpex), Ovid. Met. 2, 
687, --707. | | 
* Bavcrs, 7dos, the name of a poor old 
woman, who, with her huſband Phile- 
mon, entertained Jupiter and Mercury, 
Ovid. Met. 8, 631. &c. hence put for 
any poor woman, Perſ. 4, 21. 

BAVIUS, a contemptible poet in 
the time of Virgil, Virg. Ecl. 3, go. 
 BeBryxX, yceis, a king of that part 


of Spain which lies among the Pyre- 


nean mountains, Sil. 3, 423. ; but the 
adjective is ſhort; thus, nomen Bebry- 
cia duxere à virgine colles, the Pyrenẽan 
mountains derived their name from 


Pyrene, the daughter of BeEbryx, Sil. 


3, 420. a 
BELLERGPHON, -ontis; vel 


BeLLEROPHONTES, ae, an illuſtrious 
Corinthian, diftinguiſhed for his chal- 
tity, and for his {kill in horfemanſhip. 


He difdained the advances of Steno- 
boea, the wife of Proetus, king of Ar- 


gos; whence he is called CasTvus, 


Hor. Od. 3, 7. 15. and mounted on 
his horſe Pegäſus ſlew the monſter 


Chimaera, (See G. 393.) whence E- 
* ques ipſo melior Bellerophonte, an incom- 


Parable rider, Hor. Od. 3, 12, 7. 


Bellerophontẽi equi humor, the fountain 
Hippocrene, formed by the ſtroke of 


the hoof of Pegaſus. Propert. 3, 3, 2. 


- BELLIENUs, a partizan of Pom- 


pey's, whoſe houſe was burnt by the 


mob after the funeral of Caeſar, Cic. 
; P hil. 8, I 5 . 


BELLoNA, the goddeſs. of war; 


aid to be the fiſter of Mars, La&ant. 
ad Stat. Theb. 5, 155. But Claudian 


makes her the daughter of that god, 


Stilic. 2, 372. She is repreſented as 


his conſtant attendant, armed with a 


bloody whip, Virg. Aen. 8, 703.; Lu- 


can, 7. 569. and driving the horſes of 


his chariot, Stat. T heb. 7, 72. She is 
called HAS TATA, Stat. Theb. 2, 719. 
becauſe before her temple at Rome 
there was a pillar called Beriica, 
over which a ſpear uſed to be thrown, - 
when war was proclaimed, Feſtus et 


Serv. ad Aen. 9. 53. Bellona is de- 


'{cribed, Sil. 5, 221. Claudian Eutr. 2, 
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BE 
144. et de quart. Conſ. Honor. 12,—A 
temple was vowed to her by Appius 
Claudins while engaged in battle, Liv, 
10, 19. In this temple, which ſtood 
without the walls of the city, the ſe- 
nate was often aſſembled, -Liv. 26. 21. 
28, 9, & 38. 30, 22, & 40. 31, 47. 
33, 22, & 24. 39, 29. 42, 21. The 


prieſts of Bellona, (Bellonarii; Turba 


entheata Bellonae, Martial 12, 57, 11.), 
uſed to cut their arms and ſhoulders 
when performing her ſacred rites, Lu- 
can. I, 566. Tibull. 1, 5, 47. 

BerLovEsus, the commander of 
the firſt body of Gauls that croſſed the 
Alps, in the time of Tarquinius Priſ-— 
cus; and having defeated the Tuſcans 
near the river Ticinus, took poſſeſſion 
of that country, and built the city of 
Milan. Liv. 5, 34. 

BELUS, the chief god of the Aſ- 
ſyrians, Plin. 37. 10. ſ. 55. ſuppoſed 
to be the ſame with Baar, often 
mentioned in, the Bible. 0 | 

Bervs, the Hercules of India, Cic. 
N. D. 3, 16. 

BeLvs, a king of Phoenicia, the 
father of Dido, Virg. Aen. 1, 621. 
deſcended from a remote progenitor 
of the ſame name, Virg, ib. 729. Lac- 


tant. 1, 21. From him was ſprung 
Bak cas, the founder of the family of 


Hamilcar, and the companion of Di- 


do's flight from Tyre; hence called 


Belides juvenis, Sil. 1, 75. 
Belus, a king of Egypt, the fa- 
ther of Aegyptus and Danaus, who are 


hence called Belidae fratres, Stat. 


Theb. 6, 291. (nom. BELI DES, -ae;) 
and the daughters of Janaus, [Da- 
naides, ) are called from their grandfa- 
ther, Belides, (nom. ſ. Belis, dis, 
thus, Aſiduò repetunt. quas perdant, Be- 
lides undas, they are continually taking 
up again the waters which they loſe, 
Ovid. Met. 4, 463. Vid. Daxavs. 
One of them is alſo called Belias, -&dis, 
Senec, Herc. Oet. 960. Palame- 


des, one of the generals of the Greeks 
in the Trojan war, is called the ſon of 
this Belus, (BeLIipes, ae,) though 
according to Servius, the ſeventh in 
deſcent from him, Virg. Aen 2, 81. 


BERENICE, 


2ER!!! 8 
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BER 
BEN, -es, the name of ſeve- 
ral queens of Egypt, particularly of 


one, whoſe hair C Bereniceo vertice cae- 


faries , was converted into a conſtella- 


tion, Catull. 64, 5. De Coma Berenices. 

BERENICE, a Jewiſh princeſs, of 
whom the Emperor Titus was ſo fond, 
that he promiſed to marry her, Suet. 
Tit. 7. She is called Incęſta by Juve- 
nal, Sat. 6, 157. becauſe ſhe was ſaid 
to have had commerce with her bro- 
ther King Agrippa, Toſeph. Ant. 20, 


5. with whom ſhe lived for ſome time 


after the death of her huſband, Herod, 
ib. 4, & 5. while Feſtus was governor 


of Judaea, As 25, 13. Tacitus men- 
tions the paſſion of Titus for Queen 
Berenice, Hift. 2, 2. and that the even 
Pleaſed Veſpaſian by the magnificence 
of her preſents, ib. 8 1. 

BEAENICE, (al, Pherenice), ſaid to 
have been the only woman that was 
the daughter, ſiſter, and mother of 
victors at the Olympic games, {Olym- 
pionicarum), Plin. 7, 41. and therefore 
the only woman admitted to ſce the 
games, Val. Max. 8, 15. ext. 4, f. 
Aelian. Var. Hift. 10, 1 
BERGE, es, the nurſe of Semèleè, 
the mother of Bacchus, Ovid. Met. 3» 
ws 

Brzox, the wife of Dorpelus, Virg. 


: Aen. 55 620. 


Beko, the daughter of Oceänus, 
¶ Oceamtis, dis, and filter of Clio, 
Virg. E. 4, 341. 

Berosvs, a famous aſtrologer, to 
whom, on account of his divine pre- 
dictions, the Athenians erected a ſta- 
tue at the public expence, with a gilt 
tongue, in the gymnaſium, Plin. 7, 37. 
Add. Virruv. 9, 7. He is thought to 
be the ſame with the hiſtorian men- 
tioned by Joſephus, who is ſaid to 
have been a prieſt of Belus at Baby- 


lon in the time of lexander; 4b. 1. 


contra Apion, and by Euſebius 10, 
Praep. E vangel. p. 289. Edit. Rob. 
Steph. 

L. Calpurnius BESTIA, a 2. 
in the Jugurthine war, Salluſt. 
27, &c. condemned by the Marian 
law, Cic. Or. 22 70.; Brut. 22 | 


Ca 3 


with Socrates. ib. 


'BIW 


BIAS, anti, a native of Priene in 
Ionia, one of the ſeven wiſe men of 


Greece; who, upon the taking of 


that city by the enemy, having fled 
without taking any of his effects with 
him, as others did, being alked the 
cauſe, ſaid, OMNia MEA MECUM POR= 
To, I carry all my things with me, 
Cic. Paradox. 1, 

Bizbrus, a ſirname of the Cal. 

rnii : 

M. BinGLvs, the colleague of 1 
lius Caeſar in the conſulſhip, Cic. Har. 


| Reſp. 22. Alt. 2, 19. et alibi paſſim. 


BION, oni, a celebrated ſophiſt 
and poet, born in Scythia, near the 
river Boryſthènes; hence called Borys- 
thenites, Laert. 4 46. contemporary 
He came to A- 
thens, where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
by his genius and wit, ih. Cicero men- 
tions one of his witty remarks, Tuſc. 
3. 26. He imitated Archilochus and 
Hipponax in his poems ; whence Bio- 
nei ſermones, the fatires of Bion, or 
ſatirical compoſitions like thoſe of 
Bion, Hor. Ep. 2, 2, 60. | 
_ BISALTHS, dis, the daughter of 
Biſaltis or Biſaltes, 5 0 being viola- 
ted by Neptune in the form of a ram, 
brought forth the ram with a golden 
fleece; which carried Phryxus, Ovid. 
Met. 6, 117. Hyginus calls hers Theo- 
phane, 188. 

Bis rox, -0nis, * 5 fon of- 1 and 
Callirhöe, who built the city Biſtonia 
in Thraqe ; whence the Thracians are 
called Bi/tones or Biftouu 5 Biftonts vi- 
ri, Ovid. Met. 13, 4.30. 

BiriAs, a nobleman at the court 
of Dido, Firg. Aen. 1, 738. 

BIriAs, the fon of Alcinor, an 
inhabitant of Mount Ida, the brother 
of Pandarus, Virg. Aen. , 672. ſlain 
by Turnus, ib. 703. et 11, 396. 

BITON, -onis, the ſon of the 
prieſteſs of Juno at Argos, ( Argiae 
acer dotis ), who one day at a ſolemn 
ſacrifice, when the mules were too 
long of coming, together with his 


brother Cleobis, drew the chariot of 


their mother to the temple. Where- 


vpn the having prayed the 
F 2 to 
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to beſtow on her ſons the greateſt re- 
ward that could be given to man by a 
god, they were both found dead next 
morning, Herodot. 1, 31. Cic. Tuſc. 


1, 47. Plutarch. de Conſolat. | 


LAESUS, a ſirname given to Arif. 
taeus, or Battus, the founder of Cy- 
rene in Africa, from his liſping man- 


ner of ſpeaking, Ovid. in bin. 541. 


uftin. 1 3, 7, Herodot 4, 55. — © 2. 
. ſirname t the ay of . 
Sempron! at Rome, Stat. Silv. 2, 1, 
191 Tacit. Hit. 1, 59. Quod donas, 
facis ipſe Blaſiãnum, you make the gift 


of Blaeſus; you call the feſtival infti- 


tuted in honour of him Feftum Blagfia- 
num, Martial 8, 38, 14. | 
Bocca, -&ris, a Mauritanian name, 
ut for any Mauritanian or African, 
Haan, 5, 90. 3 
Bocckus, a king of Mauritania, 


who delivered Jugurtha in chains to 


Sulla, Salluſt. Fug. 113. 

* BoErnvs, a carver and ſtatuary, 

Cic. Verr. 4, 14. Plin. 33, 55. et 34, 

8. a Carthagiman, Pauſan. 5, 17. 
Bog rs, a Stoic philoſopher, Cic. 

Div. 1, 8. t 2, 20. Laert. 7, 143, 

&c. 


Bosc ups, i, a king of Maurita- 


nia Tingitana, Cic. Fam 10, 32. 

M. Bel ixus, a friend of Cicero's, 
Cic. Fum. 13, 77. | 

BoLAnvs or Bollanus, a choleric or 
irritable perſon, who kept thoſe who 
were apt to be impertinent at a dif- 
tance z whence Horace ſays of him, 
O te, Bolane, cerebri felicem, O Bola- 
nus, happy in having a brain or tem- 
per eaſily ruffled or irritated, Sat. 1, 
9, 11. er ibi Scholiafft. But others ſup- 
poſe Belanus to have been a dull 
phlegmatic man, who could bear pa- 
tiently any impertinence or infipid dif- 
courſe, Cruquius. The firſt interpre- 
tation, however, ſeems preferable ; 
whence cerebrofus is put for iracundus, 


| paſſionate, Hor. Sat. 1, 5, 21. 


' BomiLcar, Arie, a Carthaginian 


i er crucified on fufpicion of trea- 


n, called Rex, from his being ſuſ- 
pected of aſpiring at ſovereignty, Zu 
tin. 2277. 
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 BomirLCAR, a commander of the 
Carthaginian fleet, Liv. 23, 41. 24, 
36, Ke. | 

BONA, vel Bona Dr, the name 
of a goddeſs among the Romans, wor- 


ſhipped only by women, Cic. At. 1, 
12. et 2, 4. Haruſp. Reſp. 17. Dom. 


40. Templum qjus virum introire nen li- 


cebat, Macrob. Sat. 1, 12. Sacra Bo- 
nae maribus non adeunda deae, Tibul. 1, 
6, 22. It was thought that any man 
that ſaw them would be deprived of 
fight, ib. 24. Add. Ovid. Faft. 5, 148, 
Ke. Art. 3, 63), et 243, Juvenal. 6, 
314. & 2, 86. Propert. 4, 9, 25. 

BGG TES, ae, vel -is, (i. e. bubulcus, 
the ox. driver), a conſtellation near the 
Urſa Major, Hygin. Aſtron. 2, 2. 
ealled alſo ArQophylax, Cic. N. D. 
2, 42. This name was given to Ar- 
cas, the ſon of Caliſto, when tranfla- 
ted into a conſtellation, (G. 417.) 
called piger, from the ſlowneſs of his 
motion, Juvenal 5, 23.; Ovid. Faſt. 
3, 405.; tardus, Id. Met. 2, 172. So 
Cur ſerus verſare boves, et plauſtra 
Bootes, Propert. 3, 5, 35. 7 

BOREAS, ae, a king of Thrace, 
who married Orithyia, the daughter 
of Erechtheus, king of Athens, Hero- 
dot. 7, 189. or according to Ovid car- 
ried her off, Met. 6, 707. and had by 
her twins, Caliis and Zethes, who re- 
fembled their father in having wings, 


Ovid. in Thin. 713. Boreas was ſaid 


to have power over the winds, and 


was afterwards worſhipped by the A- 


thenians as the god of the north 


wind, Herodot. ib. As ſuch Ovid de- 
ſeribes him, ib. 690, &c. 

Bos ra, a Carthaginian prophet, 
Sil. 3, 647. B28; 

Braxncnvs, a fon of Apollo, Star. 
T heb. 3, 479. called by the ſame e- 
pithet with his father InTonsvs, i. 
8, 198. Apollo is alſo called BAAx- 
caiDes, Mel. 1, 17. pr. and the 
prieſts of his temple in Ionia, BaAx- 
CHIDAE, Plin. Ir, 29, f. 30, Ammian. 
Marcellin. 29, 1. 

BRENNus, a general of the Gauls, 
who took Rome, Liv. 5, 38, &c. 
(G. 220.) — 4 2. Another, who 

attempted 
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attempted to plunder the temple of 
Apollo at Delphi, but was miracu- 
louſly prevented. Concerning the 
manner authors differ, Juſtin. 24, 6, 
&c.; Propert. 3, 13, 51. Pauſan. 
23. ; Val. Mas. 1, f, 18. 

Ba f Ax kus, (3 ſyll.) a huge giant, 
the ſon of Caelus and Terra, ſaid to 
have an hundred hands, (centumgemi- 


nus), Virg. Aen. 6, 287. called alſo 


Aegaeon, ib. 10, 565. whence Bria- 
reius, -a, um, Claudian. de Rapt. Pro- 
ſerp. 3, 188. 8 
BR IMO, ue, ſ. a name of Hecite 
or Proſerpine, Propert. 2, 2, 12. ; Stat. 
Silv. 2, 3, 38. a 
Bis Azus, a name of Bacchus, 
either from Briſa, a promontory of Leſ- 
bus, where he was worſhipped, or from 
Briſa, a lump of preſſed grapes ;—add- 
ed as an epithet to the poet Accius, 
Perſ. 1, 96. becauſe poets were ſup- 
poſed to be under the protection of 
Bacchus. But ſome here read Bx1- 
sIs, the name of a tragedy of Acci- 
us. | | 
P ISIS, -?dis, voc. Briszi, a native 
of Lyrneſſus, a city of Troas, remark- 
able for her beauty; who fell to the 
lot of Achilles, in the diſtribution of 
the captives, when that city was taken 
by the Greeks. See Geog. p. 446. 
_  Brrrannicvs, the ſon of Claudius 
by Meſſalina; ſo called becauſe under 
that emperor a part of Britain was ſub- 
dued, Juvenal. 6, 124; T acit. inn. 11, 
11. ef 12, 2. deprived of the ſucceſſion 
to the empire by the art of Agrippina, 
the mother of Domitius Nero, Tac. 
Ann. 12, 25, 41, 68, &c. and at laſt 
poiſoned by Nero, ib. 13, 16. ; Suet. 
Ner. 33- | 
| BrirTOmaARTIs, a nymph, the 
daughter of Jupiter and Carme, a fa- 


vourite of Diana, who being beloved 


by Minos king of Crete, to avoid fall- 
ing into his power, threw herſelf from a 
rock into the ſea, V irg. Cir.285,—295.; 
Callimach. in Dian. 18y, &c. But others 
ſay, that ſhe was ſaved by ſome fiſhers, 
who hid her under their nets, (Jurva.) 
whence ſhe was alſo called Dictrx- 
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nA, Diodor. 5, 76.; Anion. Liberalis 
Metaph. c. 40. | 

Bromivs, a name of Bacchus, (* 
Tv Bpewrv, a fremendo,) from the noiſe 
of thunder at his birth, Ovid. Met. 4, 
.; Lucan. 5, 73. hence Bromius, -@ 
-um ; Hromii rem, the oars of the ſhip. 
- Bacchus, Claudian. de Conful. Stilic. 3. 
305. 

BrowTEs, ae, one of the Cycloper, 


who forged Jupiter's thunder-bolts, 


( Brovrns ) V irg. Aen. 8, 424. 

BROT EAS, -ae, one of the Lapithae, 
Ovid. Met. 12, 262.—q2, Alſo a noted 
boxer, ib. 5, 107. 3 

BRorhkus, vel BRorEAs, a fon of 
Vulcan, who being mocked for his de- 
formity, threw himſelf into the fire, and 
was conſumed by the flames, Ovid. in 
Thin. v. 519. But ſome think this 
paſſage has been interpolated. 

BRUTUS, the firname given to 
Lucius Junius, who expelled the Tar- 
quins, from his apparent ſtupidity, Liv. 
1, 66. (G. 204.) Brutus erat ſtulti ſapi- 
ens imitator, ut efſet Tutus ab inſidiis, dire 
Superbe, tuis, Ovid. Faſt. 2, 517. called 
Ur rox, becaule he revengedthe eruelty 
of king Tarquin, and the rape of Lu- 
cretia by his ſon Sextus, Virg. Aen. 6, 
819. ; Ovid. ib. 837. He puniſhed his 
own ſons with death for conſpiring to 
reſtore the regal government, ib. 820. ; 
Liv. 2, 5. It ſeems this action was 
blamed by ſome in the time of Virgil. 
The poet therefore makes Anchiſes add, 
Utcunque ferent ea facta minores ; Vincet 
amor patriae, laudumque immenſa cupido, 
ib. 823. Propertius praiſes this deed, 
by joining the ſecures or axes of Brutus 
with the courage of Decius, 4, 1, 45. 
Brutus fell in battle, fighting with 
Aruns Tarquinius, Liv. 2, 6. | 

M. Junius BxuTvs, a tribune, who. 
ſupported the Oppian law concerning 
the dreſs of matrons, Liv. 34, 1. He 
was afterwards made praetor, Id. 35, 
24- and conſul, 7d. 4o, 59. 

D. (al. A.) Junius BxuTvus, conſult 
with Scipio Africanus Minor, a. 616, 
Cic. Brut. 22. was put in priſon by the 
tribune Curiatius, Cic. Legg. 3, 9. Ha- 

: ving 
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Ying conquered the Sb in Spain, 
he obtained a triumph, Cic. Balb. 17. 
whence he got the firname of Gar- 
LAECUS, Vell. 2, 5. He was a good 
Greek ſcholar, (Graecè dofus,) Cic. 
Brut. 28. and ſo fond of poetry, that 
he adorned the entrances to the temples 
and monuments of his family by in- 
ſcribing on them the verſes of his friend 


Attius, the poet, Cic. Arch. 11. 


M. Junius BRUT Us, the ſon of 
M. Brutus, lieutenant to the conſul 
Lepidus in Cifalpine Gaul, who was 
put to death by order of Pompey after 
having ſurrendered himſelf, Plutarch. in 
Pomp. et Brut. Appian, B C. 2, p. 497. 
His mother Servilia was ſiſter to Cato 
by the mother's fide, Cic. Tuſc. 5, 1. 
of the family of Servilius Alala, who 
flew Spurius Maelius. Brutus having 
loft his father when very young, was 
educated with great care by his uncle 
Cato. Being adopted by his uncle 

. Servilus Caepio, he is fometimes 
called Q. CaRrIo Brutus, Appian. 
ibid. Cic. Phil. 10, II.; Att. 2,24.; or 
ſimply, Q. Caepio, Ci. Fam. 7, 21., 
Dia. 41. 63. 

Brutus, not only in youth, but 
through the whole of his life, applied 
with the greateſt attention to ſtudy. 

e was thoroughly acquainted with 
the doctrines of all the ſects of the 
Greek philoſophers; but he chiefly 
efteemed the old academy, or the Plato- 
. niſts, Plutarch. in Brut. He wrote books 
on various ſubjects, Cic. Ait. 12, 5. et 13, 
8. Acad. 1, 3.; Fin. 1. 4. and Cicero 
inſcribes ſeveral of his books to him, 
Cic. Brut. 1. Orat. 1. Tuſc. 1. &c. 
The talents and virtues of Brutus pro- 
cured him univerſal reſpect, ib. But 
Tome circumſtances are mentioned by 
Cicero concerning his connection with 
uſurers not much to his credit, Cic. Ait. 
5, 21. ef 6, 1. &c. In the civil war 
between Pompey and Cacfar, thou gh he 


hated Pompey, as the murderer of his 


father, yet he joined his party, thinking 
it leſs dangerous to the liberty of his 
country than that of Caeſar, Plutarch. 
Cic- Att. 11, 4. He was preſent in the 
battle of ii ſalis ; ; but after the de- 
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feat of Pompey, he ſubmitted to the 
conqueror. Caeſar had particularly 
charged his officers to ſpare Brutus, 
out of tenderneſs to his mother Servi- 
lia, of whom Caeſar in his youth had 
been paſſionately fond; and afterwards 
continued his attachment, ſo that ſome 
alleged Brutus was his ſon, Plutarch in 
Brut. Suet. Caeſ. 50.; Appian. 2, 498. 
Whatever be in this, Caeſar not only 


forgave him, but inſtantly received him 


into favour. When about to make an 
expedition into Africa againſt Cato and 
Scipio, he committed to Brutus the 
government of Ciſalpine Gaul, where 
he conducted himſelf with the greateſt 
prudence and integrity. 

Brutus, after his return to Rome, di- 
vorced his wife Claudia, without any 
ground of complaint, for the ſake of mar- 
rying Porcia, the daughter of Cato and 
widow of Bibulus; for which he was 
much cenſured, Cic. Att. 13, 9. et 10. 
A. U. 709; Caeſar made him city prae- 
tor in preference to Caſſius. But the 
favours of Caeſar could not gain the 
friendſhip of Brutus. He could not 
bear the thoughts of owing to a maf- 
ter thoſe preferments which he ſhould 


have received from a free people. He 


therefore always behaved to Caeſar 
with diſtance and reſerve. By the art 
of Caſſius, who was married to his ſiſter, 
he was brought to join the confpiracy 
againſt Caefar, Plutarch. But Dio makes 
Brutus the author of the plot, 44, 13. 


and ſays that he brought Caſſius to 


join in it, ib. 14. To this undertaking 


Brutus is ſaid to have been prompted 


by various intimations from unknown 
hands. Under the ftatue of Brutus 
who expelled Tarquin were /written 


theſe words, O that we had a Brutus now! 


O that Brutus were alive! The tribunal 
on which he fat as praetor was filled 
each, morning with ſuch inſcriptions as 
theſe: „ You are aſleep, Brutus :* 
&« You are not a true Brutus,” Plutarch. 
in Brut. Dio. 44, 12. ; Appian. B. C. 
2, p. 498. ; Suet. Cacſ. 80. He was 


confirmed in his purpoſe by the general 


diſcontent at Caeſar's uſurpation z and 
thought that the wy way of freeing 
his 
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his country, was by cutting off the 
uſurper. Hence Antony uſed to de- 
clare, that of all the conſpirators, Bru- 
tus alone acted from virtuous motives, 


but that the reſt were actuated by pri- 


vate malice and envy, Plutarch. in Br. 


Caeſar, when attacked by the conſpira- 


tors in the ſenate-houſe on the Ides of 


March, a. u. 710, ſeeing Brutus ruſhing 
on him, is reported to have ſaid in 


Greek, And are you among them; you, my 
ſen ! Suet. Caeſ. 82. But Dio demes 


the truth of this fact, 44, 19. and Plu- 
tarch takes no notice of it, in Brut, Ap- 


pian ſays, that Caeſay at firſt made a vio- 
lent reſiſtance, but that being ſtruck by 


Brutus, he covered his face with his robe, 


and quietly ſubmitted to his fate, Bell. 


Civ. 2, p. 502. Suetonius ſays, that 
he never uttered a word, ib. The in- 
activity of Brutus and his party, after 


perpetrating the deed, ruined their 


cauſe. Vid. OcTavivs ef ANTONIUS. 


Brutus and Caſſius being forced to 
leave Rome by the art of Antony, 
after remaining for ſome time in Italy, 


| Paſſed over into Greece. They were 


every where received with the greateſt 
honour, particularly at Athens; where 
brazen ſtatues were erected to them, nigh 
to thoſe of Harmodius and Ariſtpgiton, 
whom the Athenians regarded as the 


deliverers of their country from the ty- 


ranny of the ſons of Piſiſtratus, about 


468 years before, Dio. 47, 20. Caſſius 


ſet out for the province of Syria, which 


he ſoon became maſter of. Prutus re- 


mained at Athens, hearing and conver- 
ſing with the philoſophers, as if he had 
nothing elſe in view. He ſecretly, 
however, made preparations for war. 


At length he began to act openly, and 


with ſuch ſucceſs, that in a ſhort time 
he collected a great army, equipped a 
numerous fleet, and got poſſeſſion of all 
Greece and Macedonia, Plutarch. in 
Brut.; Dio. 47, 21, and 22.; Vell. 2, 


69. Liv. Epit. 118. 


Brutus and Caſſius having joined 
their forces, came to a deciſive engage- 
ment with Antony and Octavius in the 
Plains of Philippi. In this battle Bru- 


tus, who was oppoſed to Octavius on 


e 
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the right wing, gained the victory and 
took the camp of Octavius. But An- 
tony was equally ſucceſsful againſt Caſ- 


ſius on the left; who having retreated 


to ſome riſing grounds adjoining, ſent a 


centurion to enquire what Brutus was 


doing, for the duſt intercepted his 
view. The centurion fell in With a 
body of cavalry which Brutus had ſent 
in queſt of Caſſius, and returned flowly 
with them as if there was no danger. 
Caſſius obſerving theſe cavalry ap- 
proach, and taking them for the e- 
nemy, ordered Pandirus, his freedman, 
to kill him. The centurion ſeeing the 
fatal effects of his tardineſs, alſo flew 
himſelf. Brutus lamenting the fate of 
Caſſius, called him the“ laſt of the 
«© Romans.” Having now become ſole 
commander of both armies, he wiſhed 
to decline battle; and if he had done 
ſo, Antony and Octavius muſt have 


yielded, as they were in the utmoſt 
want of proviſions. Beſides the fleet 


of Brutus under Statius Murcug and 
Aenobarbus had gained a great victory 
over the fleet of the Triumviri, under 
Domitius. But fearing the deſertion 
of his men, whom Antony and Octavi- 


us uſed every art to ſeduce, he was led 


to riſk a ſecond battle; in which, after 
an obſtinate conflict, he was entirely 
defeated. Hearing that a number of 
his friends had joined the conquerors, 
and being ſurrounded on all hands, ha- 
ving taken each of his friends by the 
hand, he addreſſed them with a chear- 
ful countenance, and exhorted them to 


provide for their ſafety. Then with- 


drawing with two or three of his par- 
ticular confidents, he fell on his ſword 


and expired. Some ſay, that Strato, 
his former fellow ſtudent, at his earneſt 
entreaty, held the ſword, with his face 
turned away ; and that Brutus ruſhed 
upon it with ſo much violence, that 
entering at his breaſt, it paſſed quite 
through his body. Antony honoured 
Brutus with a ſplendid funeral, and ſent 


his aſhes to his mother Servilia, Plu- 


tarch. Suetonius ſays that Octavius 


{ent the head of Brutus to Rome to be 
put below the ſtatue of Caeſar, uet. 
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Aug. 13. But according to Dio, it 


was thrown into the ſea, in a tempeſt 
during the paſſage from Dyrrhachium, 
47, 46. Dio alſo relates, that Brutus 
before his death repeated in Greek 
this ſaying of Hercules; „O virtue, 


* thou art an empty name: I have 


„ worſhipped thee as a goddeſs, but 
* thou art the flave of fortune,” 47, 


49. So Florus, Moriens (fc. Brutus) 


Mavit, non in re, ſed in verbo tantim efſe 
wirtutem, 4, 7, 11. to which Horace is 
ſuppoſed to allude, Ep. 1, 6, 32. et 7, 
41. Plutarch relates on the authority 
of Volumnius, who was then with Bru- 
tus, that Brutus, the night before his 
death, repeated two verſes; the one of 
which was from the Medea of Euripi- 
des: Puniſh, great Jove, the author 
of theſe ills,” (meaning Antony ;) the 
other he ſays he had forgotten, Plu- 
ftarch. in Brut. fin. | 


Brutus and Caffivs are ſaid to have 


fallen by the ſwords with which they 
flew Caeſar, Dio, 48, 1. So Suet. Caef. 


89. Brutus was then about forty years 


old, Liv. Epit. 124. according to Vel- 
leius Paterculus, only thirty-ſeven, J. 2. 
4. 72. ; I 2/8 
Plutarch obſerves, that Providence 
determined Brutus to fight before he 


_ heard of the ſucceſs of his fleet, in or- 
der to remove out of the way the only 


man who was able to reſiſt him (Octa- 
vius} who was deſtined to change the 
government of Rome from a republic 
into a monarchy, in Bruto. He might 
have faid more jullly, that Providence 
involved the Romans in a long and 
bloody civil war, in ſupport of the 
moſt profligate characters, and finally 
ſubjected them to the moſt ignominious 


ſervitude, as a puniſhment for their 
erimes, and for their cruelties to the 


| nations which they ſubdued. Vid. Hor. 


Od. 1, 35, 33. et 2, 1, 29.; Epod. 7 
ad fin. 16, 1. &c.; Juvenal. 4, 37. et 
6, 292. et 8, 98. &. 

A confiderable time before the bat- 
ue of Philippi, a ſpectre is ſaid to have 


appeared to Brutus one night, while 
mt 


ting alone is his apartment, which, 


upon Brutus afking, Who art thou!“ 
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anſwered, “I am thy evil genius, Bru- 
tus; thou ſhalt ſee me again at Philip- 
pi.” © Then,” ſays Brutus, without 
being diſcompoſed, © vill ſee thee 
there.” The ſame ſpectre is faid to 
have appeared to Brutus a ſecond time, 
on the night before the laſt battley Ap- 
pian. Bell. Civ. 4. p. 668.; Plutarch. 
in Brut. 

All the ancient writers agree in ex- 
tolling the virtues of Brutus; but they 
generally condemn his conſpiring a- 
gainſt Caeſar, Yell. 2, 72.; Appian. 4, 
666. &c. Vid. praecipue Senec. de Be- 
nef. 2, 20. The friends of Caeſar char- 
ged Brutus and his aſſociates with baſe 
ingratitude for killing their benefactor; 
but Cicero and the republican party 
applaud them, for having preferred the 
liberty of their country to the obliga- 
tions of private friendſhip, Cic. Phil. 2, 
3. & 1T- 

D. Funius BRUTUS, one of the 
conſpirators againſt Caeſar, of the ſame 
family with Marcus, but not very near- 
ly related, to him. He was adopted 
by A. Pofthumius Allinus, and therefore 
is ſometimes called Decimus Brutus Al- 


binus, Appian. B. C. 2, 497. He had 


attended Caeſar, and, though a young 


man, was greatly truſted by him in his 
Gallic wars, Cacſ. B. G. 3, 11, & 14. 
7, 9, & 87. In the civil war Caeſar 
gave Brutus the command of his fleet 
at the ſiege of Marſeilles, Cae/. B. C. 
1, 36. where Brutus acted with great 
courage and ability, ib. 56, 57. &c. 2, 
3, 6. &. He was in ſo great favour 
with Caeſar, that, when about to de- 
part to the Parthian war, he appointed 
Brutus to the command of Cifalpine 
Gaul and to the conſulfhip of the fol- 
lowing year, and even named him ſe- 
cond heir of his eſtate in failure of the 
firſt ; ſo that people were particularly 
ſurpriſed at his joining the conſpira- 
cy, Cre. Phil. 10, 7. When Caeſar 
heſitated about going to the ſenate- 
houſe on the fatal ides of March, on 
account of certain omens, as well as of 
bad health, Decimus Brutus, by ridi- 
culing his apprehenſion of -omens, and 


by repreſenting how. improper it _— 
. 
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waiting his arrival, removed his ſcruples, 
and determined him to go, Suet. Cae. 
81.; Dio, 44, 18. Brutus was pol- 
ſeſſed of an immenſe fortune, and ſup- 
ported a band of gladiators, at his own 
expence, for the diverſion of the city, 
By theſe gladiators the conſpirators 
were guarded, when, after killing Cae- 
far, they took refuge in the capitol, 
Appian. 2. p. 503.3 Dio, 44, 21.3 Plu- 
tarch. in Caeſ. et Brut. Brutus having 
taken poſſeſſion of his province of Ciſ- 


alpine Gaul, ſpent about 400,000 l. in 
maintaining an army againſt Antony. 


Being beſieged by Antony at Mutina, 


he defended himſelf with great bravery, 


till he was relicved by the conſuls Hir- 
tius and Panſa, and Octavius. But 
the conſuls being flain, and Octavius 


having concluded an alliance with An- 


tony and Lepidus, Decimus Brutus 
being deſerted by his ſoldiers, and at- 
tempting. to eſcape into Macedonia to 
his nameſake Brutus, was taken by the 


ſoldiers of Antony, and put to death, 


Pell. 2, 64. ; Appian. 3. p. 588. ; Val. 
Max. 9, 13, 3. 3 Dio, 46, 53. 
Marcus and Decimus Brutus were 


believed to be lineally deſcended from 


L. Brutus, who expelled Tarquin, by 
his third ſon ; whence he is ſaid to be 
the author of their nobility, ( Princeps 
nobilitaiis Brutorum), Cic. Phil. 1, 6. ; 
Tuſc. 4, 1. and Atticus, at the requeſt 
of M, Brutus, drew up a genealogy of 
the Junian family from its firſt origin, 
Nep. Ait. 18. But as the family of the 
firſt Brutus was of Patrician rank, and 
that of the conſpirators againſt Caeſar 
plebeian, the latter were ſuppoſed by 
many not to have been ſprung from the 
former, Plutarch. in Brut. pr.; Dionyſ. 


J. p. 292.; Dio, 44, 12.3 Vid. Manut. 


ad primam Ep. Cic. ad Brut. . 
B RUTIANA caftra, the camp of M. 
Brutus, Vell. 2, 72. Brutianae Caſſia- 
naeque partes, the party of Brutus and 
Caſſius, ib. 74. Conſilia inire coepi Bru- 


tina plane ¶ veſtri enim haec ſunt propria 


ſanguinis ) reipublicae liberandae, like thoſe 
of Brutus, Cic. ad Brut. 15. 


Boas is, a name given by the E- 
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be to diſappoirt the ſenators, who were 


BUST 
gyptians to Diana, Ovid. Met. q, 690. 
whence the city BusasTus was named, 


and the country around it, BuzasTI- 


TEs Nomos. Here meetings were 
annually held in honour of Diana, He- 
rodot. 2, 59, 137. & 156. and ſacred 
rites performed in her. temple, called 
BuBAST14, -orum, Gratian. Cyneg. 42. 

BucereHALvus, the horſe of Alex- 
ander the Great, ſo named, either from 
his ſtern aſpect, or from the figure of 
a bull's head (g xepzx») being brand- 
ed on his ſhoulder, Plin. 8, 42 f. 64. ; 
Solin. c. 45. He would admit no one 
to fit on his back but Alexander ; and 
when that king wiſhed to mount him, 
he is ſaid to have kneeled to receive 
him, 7b. et Curt. 6, 5, 18. When this 
horſe died, Alexander celebrated his 
funeral obſequies, and built a city (cal- 
led BucteHALUS, v. -a, v. -eia) round 


his tomb, Ib. et Curt. 9, 3, 23-3 Plin. 


6, 20. ; Gell. 5, 2.; Arrian. 5, 3. 

Bur Aus, a ſculptor and ſtatuary 
of Chios, who expoſed the deformity 
of the poet Hipponax to ridicule b 
an image he made of him; on which 
account the poet, being greatly incen- 
ſed, wrote fo bitter a ſatire againſt Bu- 
palus, that he is ſaid to have hanged 
himſelf. But Pliny ſays this report is 
falſe, Plin. 36, 5. Others ſay that he 
and his brother Anthermus were only 
obliged to leave Epheſus. Hence, 
however, Horace calls Hipponax, A- 


cer Hoſtis Bupalo, Epod. 6, 14. 


Bur&Hus, vel Burrus, i. e. Pyrrhus. 
Burrum ſemper Ennius, nunquam Pyrr- 


hum dicebat, Cic. Orat. 45. ; Quinctil. 


1 4, 16. . 

BUR RUS Afranius, praefect of the 
praetorian guards, Tac. Ann. 12, 42. 
the governor of Nero, ib. 13, 2. by 
whom his death was ſuppoſed to have 
been haſtened, ib. 14, 51. 

Busi xis, -is, vel -idis, a king of E- 
gypt, who uſed to ſacrifice his gueſts 
to his gods; whence he 1s called illau- 
datus, infamous, Virg. G. 3, 5. aud 
his altars immites, cruel, Stat. Theb. 12, 
154. He was ſlain by Hercules, Apol- 
lodor. 2, 11. ; Ovid. Art. Am. 1, 647. 

BUTEO, -au, the finame: of a 8: 


> 
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B VET 
y of the Fabii, Liv. 23, 23. zo, 26. 
=_ &c. derived from a hawk (Bu- 
1) perching en the ſhip of one of 
them when commanding à fleet, which 
was reckoned à lucky omen, Plin. 10, 
$f. „ 
3 BUTES, ae, the ſon of Teleon, 
one of the Argonauts, 4pollodor. 1, 1 6.; 
Hin. 14. the father of Eryx by Ve- 
nus, Hygin. f. 260.; Apollodor. 1, 9, 25. 
— 2. A pugiliſt of great bulk, de- 
ſeended from Amycus king of Bebry- 
cia or Bithynia, ſlain by Dares in a 
combat of the ceftus, Virg. Aen. 5, 372. 
= 3. A Trojan, flain by Camilla, ib. 
11, 690. | 185 | 
Y Bu 270 Es, is, ( i. e. Boum junctor), 
an Athenian, who is ſaid to have firt 
ploughed with harneſſed oxen, (over 
er aratram invent), Plin. 7, 56. ; Varr. 
R. R. 2, 5, 4. which invention is com- 
monly aſeribed to Priptolèmus, Serv. 
ad Virg G. 1, 19. et Plin. ib. 
Byrris, e, the daughter of Mi- 
letus, ( Miletis, -Fdic), by the nymph 
Cyane, who fell in love with her bro- 
ther Caunus; but being rejected by 
kim, and on that account waſted with 
grief, was, by the compaſſion of the 
gods, turned into a fountain, ( Sic /ac- 
ymit conſumpta ſuis Phoebzia Byblis Fer- 
; Ar in fontem), Ovid. Met. 9, 449,— 
665. She is called Phoebeia Byblis, be- 
cauſe Miletus was the ſon of Apollo, 
5. 662. But ſhe is alſo faid to have 
ended her life by a halter, Ovid. Ari. 
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CABALLUS,* the firname of a 
-Roman family, Martial. r, 42, 17. Non 
es Sextius ille (Caballus), /e4 caballus, 
You are not equal to Sextius Caballus 
in wit, but a mere beaſt or horſe, ib. 26. 


Cc, a monſter that emitted 


flames from his mouth, the ſon of Vul- 
can, who refided' in a cave on mount 
Aventine, and infeſted the neighbour- 
ing country by his thefts and robberies. 
Having ſtolen ſome of the cattle of 
Hercules, he was flair by that hero, 
Liv. 1; J.; Virg. Aen. 8, 193,—268-; 
"Ovid. Paſte 1, SFr. e 
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CAD MUs, the ſon of Aptnor, 
Agenorides), who founded Thebes, 
See G. 426.), and is faid to have 
rought the knowledge of letters from 
Phoenieia inte Greece; hence Cadmi 
nigellae filiae, letters, Auſon. Epiſt 21. 
filivlae atricolores, Ib. 29. 5 
CapuFis, die, f. a daughter of 
Cadmus; Cab E Us, v. Ius, a, um, 
deſcended from Cadmus. Errant fu- 
rentes impiae Cadmeides, i. e. Agave, 
Ino, Aubonoe, the daughters of Cad- 
mus, who tore Pentheus to pieces, Se- 
nec. Here. fur. 759. Talibus ignaram 
Juno Cadmeida diftis Formirat, i. e. Se- 
mèle, the daughter of Cadmus. Ovid. 
Met. z, 287. Cadmeis domus, for Cad. 
mea, the houſe or family of Cadmus, 
ib. 4, 545 Matres Cadmeides, the 
Theban matruns, ib. 9, 304. Conti- 
gerant tefli Cadmeida nubibus arcem, co- 
vered with clouds, they had reached 
the citadel of Thebes, ib. 6, 217. cal- 
led Capita, Nep. Pd. 1. Thebae 
Gadmeae, Thebes built by Cadmus, 
Propert. 1, 7 l. Juventus Cadma, 
the Theban youth, Stat. Theb. 8, 
600. Cadmeum men, the threſhold 
of the palace of Oedipus, or of his 


fons, ib. 1, 123 Mater Cadmẽa, A 


gave, the daughter of Cadmus, and 
mother of Pentheus, Senec. Oedip. 1006. 
So Cadmzia Ino, ib. 446. Cadimtiut 
Aemon, the Theban Aemon, Stat. Theb. 
8, 519.— But Gens Cap EA, the Car- 
thaginian or Panic nation, as being of 
the fame origin with Cadmus, from 
Phoenieia, Sil. 1, 6. So Cadmea frirps, 
ib. 106. manus, Id. 17, 582. 
Camus, a noted executioner in the 
time of Horace; hence Tradere Cadmo, 
to ſentence to death, Hor. Sat. 1, 6, 39. 
CAECILIUS, the name of a' Ro- 
man gens, containing ſeveral branches 
or familiae, particularly the Metelli; 
whence the family of the Meuelh is cal- 
led Carcrira familia, Vell. 2, 11. 
CAI Ladica, a kind of 


lettuce, fo called from the name of 


Metellus, Columel. 10, 182. & 190. vel 
Cartcitiana, Id. 11, 3, 26.; & Plin. 


9, 8. 80 Ceraſa Caceiliana, Plin. 15, 


— 
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CAECILIUS S$tatus, an ancient 
comic poet, contemporary wich En- 
nius, originally a ſlave, Gell. 4, 20. and 
an Iaſubrian Gaul by birth, Cic. Or. 2, 
10. commended for the gravity of his 
characters Hor. Ep. 2, 1, 59. alſo for 
his wit and humour, Paterc. 1, 17. but 
not for the purity of his ſtyle, (malys 


enim auctor Latinitatis eff), Cic. Att. 7, 


3.—CAECILIANUS pater, the character 


of a father, as deſeribed by Caecilius, 


Quinctil. 11, 1, 39. Vercor, ne, Lucul- 


lis quoniam Graecum poema condidit, nunc 


ad ( accilianam fabulam ſpectet, ic. Archi- 


as, I am afraid, Archias, ſince he has 
finiſhed his Greek poem for the Lucul- 
li, will now (inſtead of writing con- 


cerning my conſulſhip) ſet about wri- 


ting a paem concerning Caccilius Me- 
tellus. (This poem Cicero calls Tabu. 
Ia Caeciliana, in alluſion to the plays 
(Jabulae) of the poet, Cic. it. 1, 16.) 

L. CAECILIUS, a tribune, a. u. 
690, who propoſed a bill to the people 
( .Caecilia rogatio) for mitigating the 


1 enacted againſt bribery by _ 


ormer laws ; but it does not appear to 
have been paſſed into a law, Cic. Syll. 
22. & 23. 

Q. CAECILIUS, firnamed Nic ER, 
Sicilian, the quaeſtor of Verres, a- 
ainſt whom Cicero delivered an ora- 


tion called Divixario, Qyinäiilian. 7, 


2, 2. it, 1, 20. | 

9. CAECILIUS, 2. F. Metellus 
Pius Scipio, the fother-in-law of Pompey, 
Cic. Fam. 8, 8. See P. Scie10 Nasica. 

2. CAECILIUS, a name aſſumed 
by Pomponius Atticns from his uncle 
by the mother's fide, who adopted 
him, Nep. Attic. 5. hence Cicero, when 
he congratulates Atticus upon his ſuc- 
ceſſion to the fortune of 1 his uncle, 
which was very conſiderable, inſeribes 
his letter thus, Ci cERO S. D. (/alutem 
dicit) Q. Carcitio Q. F. ( Auinti ff. 
ho) Pomroniano Arrico 
opted aſſumed the name of the adopter, 
and put his own gentile or family name 
after, changing the termination into 
the form of a poſſeſſive adjective; thus, 
Pomponianus, for Pomponius, as it were, 


e to the gens of the ä 


The ad- 
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Cic, Att. Z, 20. 80 Scipio b 

Caeſar Ofawvianus, c. be by, 

daughter of Atticus, Cic. Att. 6, 2; 4. 
T. CAECILIUS Euqcbider, à fregd 


man of Atticus, Cic. Att. 4, 75 2 


A. CAECINA, a native of Vola- 


terrae, for whom Cicero made an ora- 


tion, Caecin. 1, &. He was after 
wards baniſhed, for having written a 


book againſt Caeſar, Cie. Fam. 6, J. 
8, & g. 


Cakc uus, the 1 of Vulcan, the 
founder of Praeneſte, Serv. ad Vim. 
Aen. 7, 681. from whom, according 
to Feſtus, the family of the Caecilii at 
Rome was deſcended. 

Caxcvs, a ſirname given to Appiys 
Claudius from the loſs of 5 light, 
Liv. 9, 27-3 Cic. Tuſc. 5 Te” 

CAEDICIUS. a 8 choſen 
as general by the Romans, who fled 
to Veji when Rome was taken by the 


Gauls, Liv. 5, 45. & 46. 


Carnicius, a ſevere judge in the 
time of Vitellius, Juvenal 13. 197. 
CAELTUS, the name of a young 


ſed of being. acceſſory to Catiling? 8 
conſpiracy. See Coklips. | 
CAENTIS, , a woman of Theſſaly, 
changed by Neptune into a man, cal- 
led CAENEvs, (in two ſyllables), O- 
vicl. Mat. 12, 179,—2 t0s et 469, &c. 
according to Virgil, changed again 
into her former figure, Aen. 6, 448. 


CAEPARIUS, one of Catiline's 


aſſociates, Cic. Cat. 3, 6. 
CAEPIO, dais, a ſirname of the 

Servilii Vid. SERVILIVs. 
CAESAR, Eric, the name of a 

branch or family of the Gens Julia, 


or Julian clan at Rome; the firſt of 


which is ſaid to have been ſo named 
from his being cut out of his mother's 
womb, (ex cazſo matris utero), Plin. 
7, 9, or from tus being born with hair, 


(cum cacſarie ), Feſtus. Other reaſons 


of this name are aſſigned, Serv- ad 
Virg. Aen. 1, 290, et 11, 743. This fa- 
mily was rendered illuftrious chiefly by 
CAIUS JULIUS CAESAR, who 
ſubverted the liberties of his country, 


and eſtabliſhed a monarchical form of 
| G 2 govern». 


man defended by Cicero, when accu- 


| CAE 

government at Rome, under the name 
"of ImyERATOR. After him the name 
of Carsar was annexed to that of 
*IMPERATOR, Taci. Ht. 2, 60, & 
80. et 3, 58, and the one often put for 
the other, Id. paſſim. but in later times 
Was appropriated to the heir-apparent 
of the empire. 

C. JULIUS CAESAR was the 
ſon of C. Caeſar and Aurelia, the 
daughter of Cotta, born on the 12th 
July, (IV Id. Quinctil.) Macrob. Sat. 
, 12. a. u. 653, ; (al. 654.) in the 
conſulſhip of C. Marius, for the ſixth 
time, and L. Valerius Flaccus. In 
the 16th year of his age he loſt his 


father, Suet. 1. who died ſuddenly at 


\Piſae, after being praetor, (practurd 
e , while he was putting on 
his ſhoes, Plin. 7, 53 f. 54. The 
following year, ( ſequentibus con ſuli- 
but) Caeſar was elected prieſt of Ju- 
piter, (amen dralis). Having parted 
with Coſſutia, a rich heireſs, who had 


been betrothed to him when a boy, 
- (praetextato), he married Cornelia the 
daughter of Cinna, by whom he ſoon 


after kad Julia. Caeſar continued 
faithful to Cornelia after the overthrow 


of her father, nor could he be compel- 


led by Sulla the dictator to divorce her. 
He was therefore deprived of his prieſt- 

hood, of his wife's fortune, and of 
 fome inheritances that had fallen to 
Him by the death of relations, (genti 
litiis haereditatibus multatus.) Being rec- 
koned of the oppoſite party, not an- 


ly on account of his connection with 


inna, but becauſe his aunt Julia had 
been married to Marius, he was obli- 
ged to abſcond; and, though ill of a 
quartan ague to change his lurking 


places every night, and at one time to 


redeem himſelf from the ſoldiers of 
Sulla, who were fearching thoſe places 
for the proſcribed, with a ſum of mo- 
ney, Suet. 1. by giving their comman- 
der, Cornelius Phagita, two talents, 
Plutarch. in Cacſ.; Suet. 94. till by means 
of the Veſtal Virgins, and of his kinſ- 
men and connections, he obtained a 
grant of his life. Sulla having long 


Fithſtood the importunity of his belt 


1 . 
friends, and perſons of the higheſt 
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rank, in behalf of Caeſar, at laſt be- 
ing with difficulty prevailed on, 1s 


ſaid to have cried out, whether, ſays 
Zuetonius, by divine inſpiration or by 
human conjecture, ( five divinitus, i. e. 
per divinationem; five aligua conjeftura, 
i. e. a cauſarum ſcientia), That 


they ſhould have their requeſt, but 
bade them take notice, that he for 
whoſe ſafety they were ſo ſolicitous, 
would one day be the ruin of the ariſ- 


tocratic party, which they together 


with him had defended.” Suet. il. 
And when they ſaid that it was be- 
low Sulla to ſeek the life of a boy; 


he warned them to be upon their guard 


againſt that looſe · girt boy, (ut male 
praccinctum puerum caverent;) alluding to 
Caeſar's manner of always wearing his 


tunic looſely girded, Suet. 45. 3 Dia, 
43, 43- © for in that boy, ſaid he, are 


many Mariuſes,” Suet. 1.——Plutarch 
differs from Suetomus in his account 
of this matter, as in ſeveral other par- 
ticulars. DR 

Caeſar ſerved his firſt campaign in 
Aſia under Thermus the Praetor, by 
whom he was preſented with a civic 
crown at the fiege of Mitylene, Suet. 


2. Being ſent by Thermus to fetch 
a fleet from Bithynia, he remained for 
ſome time with Nicomedes, the king 


of that country, in ſuch familiarity, 
as gave. occaſion to reports unfavour- 
able to his character, Suet. 2, & 49. 
After the death of Sulla Caeſar re- 
turned to Rome. He firſt diſtinguiſh- 
ed himſelf by accuſing Dolabella of 
extortion, (vid. DolARELLA), ac- 
cording to the author of the dialogue 
concerning the cauſes of corrupt elo- 
quence, in the 21ſt year of his age, 
c. 34. But it appears to have been 
in his 23d year, vid. Caſaubon. et Pigh. 
ad Suet. Cacſ. 4. Dolabella being ac- 
quitted, Caeſar, in order to avoid the 
odium of this proſecution, refolved to 
retire to Rhodes, to ſtudy eloquence 
under Apollonius, the fon of Molon, 
the moſt celebrated maſter of rhetoric 
at that time. In his way thither, 


near the iſland of Pharmacuſa, he fell 
N inta 
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into the hands of pirates, who then 
infeſted thoſe ſeas; among whom, for 
near forty days, he behaved rather as 
their maſter than captive, often threa- 
tening that he would crucify them: 
which they taking in jeſt, uſed to 
laugh at him. But he having ranſom- 
ed himſelf for 50 talents, made good 
his threat, Suet. ib. et 74. | | 
Plutarch makes Cacfar repair to the 
court of Nicomedes, to avoid the 
_ cruelty of Sulla, and ſays, that in fſail- 
ing from thence he was taken by the 
pirates, who at firſt demanded only 
twenty talents for his ranſom, and 
that Caeſar gave them forty ; after 
this, that he ſtudied rhetoric for ſome 
time under Apollonius at Rhodes; 
that upon his return to Rome he ac- 
cuſed Dolabella; but takes no no- 
tice of his leaving Rome, and retiring 
to Rhodes, in conſequence of Dola- 
bella's acquittal. | 
Caeſar diſcovered ſuch abilities in 
the proſecution of Dolabella, that ever 
after he was ranked among the chief 
orators, Suet. Cacſ. 55.; Cic. Ligar. 
10. ; Brut. 72, & 75, 3 Paterc. 2, 43. 
The firſt honour Caeſar obtained by 
the ſuffrages of the people was the of- 
fice of military tribune in the army, 
Suet. 5. in oppoſition to C. Popilius, 
Plutarch. He keenly promoted the 
law for reſtoring the power of the tri- 
bunes, which Sulla had diminiſhed, 
a. u. 683, and by a law which Ploti- 
us, a tribune, propoſed at his inſtiga- 
tion, (ragatione Plotid), procured the 
liberty of returning trom baniſhment 
to his brother-in-law L. Cinna, and 
to thoſe who together with Cinna had 
fided with the conſul Lepidus, and af - 


ter his death had fled to Sertorius, 


| Set. ib. | 

Caeſar when quaeſtor Joſt his wife 
Cornelia; at which time alſo his aunt 
Julia, the wife of Marius, died. Cae- 
' far honoured both of them with a fune- 
ral oration from the Roftra, Suet. 6. At 
the funeral of Julia he brought forth 
the image of Marius; which no one 
had ventured to do ſince the victory of 
Sulla, Plutarch. | 
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It fell to Caeſar's lot to go us 
Quaeſtor, a. u. 687, with the Praetor 
Antiſtius Veter, Id. et Vell. 2, 43. to 
Farther Spain, Suet. 7. There, when 
by order of the Praetor he was going 
round the province to hold the aſſizes 
for the adminiſtration of juſtice, and 
had come to Cadiz, obſerving an 
image of Alexander the Great in the 


temple of Hercules, he fetched a deep 
ſigh, as if grieved at his own inacti- 


vity; becauſe he had performed no- 
thing memorable at an age (33), at 
which Alexander had conquered the 
world, 1b. Dio ſays, that this happen- 
ed while Caeſar commanded after his 


praetorſhip in Spain, 37, 52. 80 Plu- 


tarch, who ſays that Caeſar, while 
reading the hiſtory of Alexander at a 


leiſure hour, having ſitten a long time 


very thoughtful, at laſt burſt into 
tears; and when his friends, being ſur- 
priſed, aſked the cauſe of it, he gave 
as a reaſon what has juſt now been 


mentioned. | 


- At the expiration of his quaeſtor 


ſhip, Caeſar married PourEIA, the 
daughter of 


Pompeius, and grand- 
daughter of Sulla, Plutarch. _ | 
Caeſar, when aedile, by the magni- 
ficence of his ſhews, ſurpaſſed all his 
predeceſſors in that office. He is ſaid 
to have entertained the people with an 
exhibition of 320 pairs of gladiators, 
Plutarch. But Suetonius informs us 


that he was not allowed to exhibit the 


whole of thoſe he had purchaſed, by a 
decree of the ſenate, limiting the num- 
ber of gladiators which one might keep 
at Rome, c. 10. Caeſar afterwards 
kept a great many gladiators at Capua, 
Caef. B. C. 1, 14. In the ſhew which 
he exhibited the ſame year for his fa. 
ther's funeral, he made the whole fur- 
niture of the amphitheatre of ſolid ſil- 
ver, (omni apparatu arenaę argenteo uſus 
6%, which had never been ſeen before, 


Plin. 33, 3. ſ. 16. 


Caeſar, having thus gained the fa- 
vour of the people, tried, by means 
of a part of the tribunes, to get the 
province of Egypt aſſigned to him by 
a decree ef the commons, (plebiſcito ; ) 
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but he was prevented by the oppoſi- 
tion of the nobility. On which ac- 
count he endeavoured to weaken the 
power of the ariſtocratical party, 925 
matium fa#tionis), by every method in 
his power, Suet. c. 11: He had the 
doldneſs to replace in the Capitol the 
ſtatues and trophies of Marius, which 
Sulla had ordered to be thrown down 


and broken to pieces, ib. et Plutarch. 


in Caef. In the year after his aedile- 
ip, being appointed Jude quaeſtio- 
nie, or ſubſtitute to the Praetor, whoſe 
office it was to preſide in trials con- 
eerning the Sicarii, i. e. thoſe accuſed 
of killing, or of carrying a dagger 
(a) with intent to kill; he treated 


"as Sicarii all thoſe who in Sulla's pro- 


ſeription had received money from the 
"treaſury for bringing the heads of Ro- 
man citizens, Suet. ib. He ſuborned 
T. Labienus, one of the tribunes, to 
"accuſe C. Rabirius of treaſon, (perdu- 
'elfionis), for killing Saturninus thirty- 
fix years before, vid. Ra BIRIUSs.— He 
gealouſſy promoted the Manilian law, for 
conferring the command of the Mithri- 
Ad atie war with extraordinary powers, on 
Pompey, that it might afterwards ſerve 
as a precedent for himſelf, Dio, 36, 26. 
He was ſuſpected of being concern- 
ed in different conſpiracies againſt the 
"Kate, firſt with Craſſus, Sylla, and 
Autronius, Suet. 9. and afterwards 
with Catiline, 35. 13. a 
Dpon the death of Metellus Pius, 
the Rauber Maximus, a. u. 690, Caeſar 
having laid afide all thoughts of the 
province of Egypt, ſued for the office 
of High Prieſt with the moſt profuſe 


bribery, Suet. 13. 3 and though only 


- thirty-ſix years of age, (adoleſcentu- 
tus), carried it againtt two powerful 
competitors, ©, Catulus and C. Servi- 
iu Tſauricus, greatly ſuperior to him 
in age and dignity; one of whom, 
(Catulus), had been Cenſor, and then 
was Prince of the Senate, the other 
had been honoured with a triumph: 
yet Caeſar procured more votes in their 
own tribes than they both in all the 
tribes, Suet. ib. Salluft, Cat. 9. Dio 
ſays, that there were many other can - 
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nus had paved the way for Caeſar's 


ſucceſs by the publication of a new 


law, for transferring the right of elec- 
tion from the college of prieſts to the 


people, Dia, ib. On the day of the 
election, as his mother conducted him 


to the door, with tears in her eyes, 
he embraced her, and ſaid, Mother, 
to-day you ſball fee your ſon High Prieſt, 
or an exile Plutarch He was ſo in- 
volved in debt by his remarkable libe- 
rality in private, and his ſplendid ſhows 
in public, Salluſl. Cat. 49. that if he 
had not obtained ſome high office, he 
muſt have gone into voluntary baniſh- 
ment. | 
A. U. 690, (al. 691.) Caeſar was 
elected Practor. Before he entered on 
his office, the conſpiracy of Catiline 


was detected, by the apprehenſion of 


Lentulus, 'Cethegus, Statilius, and o- 
thers. When the queſtion concerning 
their puniſiment was brought before 
the ſenate on the 5th December, og 
nis Decembribus), and moſt of the fena- 


tors agreed in opinion with Silanus, 


the-conſul ele&, who ſpoke firſt, that 
they ſhould be put to death, Caefar, 
when it came to his turn to ſpeak, 
gave it as his opinion, that their e- 
ſtates ſhould be confiſcated, and their 
perſons cloſely confined in the ſtrong 
municipal towns of Italy. Caeſar's 
ſpeech made a great impreſſion on the 
Houle, and he would certainly have 
carried his point, had not the ſpeech, 
firſt of Cicero the conſul, Cic. Cat. 4. 
and after him of Cato, then tribune 
ele, determined the Senate to decree 


capital puniſhment againft the conſpi- 


rators, Salluft. Cat. 52.; Vell. 2, 35.; 
Dio, 37, 36. Caeſar was ſo ſtrongly 
ſuſpected of being concerned in the 
conſpiracy, that ſome Roman Equites, 
whom Cicero had placed as a guard 
round the temple of Concord, where 


the ſenate was aſſembled, threatened 


to kill him with their ſwords, as he 
came out of the ſenate-houſe, Salluft. 
ib. 49. But Cutio is ſaid to have 
ſcreened him with his cloak, and Ci- 
cero to have given a ſignal to the E- 
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quites to ſpare him, Plutarch. Caef. 
p. 711. Suetonius ſays, that this hap- 
pened to him while he ſat in the ſe- 
nate, and that he was with diffi- 
culty protected by a few of his 
friends, c. 14. Caeſar, diſcouraged 
by what had paſſed, did not come to 
the ſenate for the reſt of the year, 
(i. e. from the 5th December to the 
1k January, when he entered on his 
office), ib. | 
Caeſar, on the firſt day of his prae- 
torſhip, a. u. 691. called Catulus to 
give an account to the people about the 
repairs of the Capitol, and publiſhed a 
bill for transferring the charge of finiſh- 
ing it to another, (meaning Pompey, 
Dio, 37, 44.) But being violently op- 
poſed by the nobility, he dropt the 
bill, (actionem depoſuit, i. e. rogationem), 
Suet. 15. Dio mentions ſeveral other 
circumſtances concerning this affair, 
ib. et 43, 14. Add. Tac. Hist. 3, 72. 
By the advice and ſupport of Caeſar, 
Metellus Nepos, one of the tribunes, 
promulgated a bill to the people, that 
Pompey ſhould be ordered to tranſport 
his army from Afia to Italy, as if to 
ſettle the ſtate, and quiet the diforders 
occaſioned by the conſpiracy of Cati- 
line and the temerity of Cicero, Plut. 
Cic. p. 872. but in reality to make 
Pompey maſter of the government, 
Plutarch. Cat. Min. p. 771. that by his 
aſſiſtance they might accomplith their 
ambitious projects. Dio. 37, 43. This 
cauſed great diſturbances in the city, 
ib. At laft the ſenate ſuſpended both 
Caeſar and Metellus from the execution 
of their offices, ( admimi/tratione reipubli- 
cae ſubmovebant.) Caeſar at firſt reſol- 
ved to act in defiance of this. decree, 


but finding a ſtrong force prepared to 


pros him, he diſmiſſed his lictors, 
laid afide his taga practexta, and retired 
as a private perſon to his houſe, Two 
days after, when the mob affembled in 
a tumultuous manner, promiſing him 
their aſſiſtance to aſſert his digmty, he 
prudently checked them. The ſenate 
pleaſed with this unexpected modera- 
tion, thanked him; and having cancel- 
led their former decree, reinſtated him 
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in his office, (in integrum reſtituit, indus 
priore decreto,) Suet. 16. Metellus fled 
to Pompey, Dio. 37, 43. 
After the defeat of Catiline in the 
conſulſhip of Silanus and Murenay 
a. u. 691, Caeſar was again involved in 
danger by a new information brought 
againſt him as an accomplice in the 
conſpiracy, by L. Vettius, before No- 
vius Niger, the quaeſtor, and by Q. Cu- 
rius in the ſenate. To repel this charge 
Caeſar implored the teſtimony of Cice- 
ro, Suet. 17. which, ſays Appian, Ci- 
cero durſt not refuſe to ſo popular a 
character, B. Civ. 2, p. 431. Caeſar, 
by his influence in the city, not only 
freed himſelf from danger, but obtain« 
ed at laſt full revenge on his accuſers, 
Suet. 17. 3 Cic. V atin. 11. ; Att. 2, 24-3 
Dio. 37, 41. | 
Towards the end of the year an ailaie 
happened in the family of Caeſar, which 
made a great noiſe in the city, and was 
productive of very important confe- 
quences. Publius Clodius, a young 
patrician, then quaeſtor, having fallen 
in love with Pompeia, Caeſar's wife, in 
order to procure an interview with her, 
by means of a maid-· ſervant, got admiſſion 
to Caeſar's houſe in the habit and dif- 
guiſe of a muſic girl, while Pompeia, 
as being the praetor's wife, and other 
matrons were celebrating the ſacred 
rites of the Bona Dea, or Goop God- 
deſs, from which every male. creature 
was excluded, and even their pictures 
uſed to be veiled during the cerewanyy 
Juvenal. 6, 339. But Clodius being 
detected, was driven out of doors; and 
ſoon after brought to a trial for his 
crime. By means of bribery he was 
acquitted, Vid. CLopiuvs. Caeſar 
immediately divorced Pompeia ; but 
being ſummoned as a witneſs in the 
trial, he declared that he knew nothing 
at all of the matter; though his mother 
Aurelia and his ſiſter Julia, who were 
examined before him, had given a faith- 
ful relation of the whole fact; and be- 
ing interrogated why then he had di- 
vorced his wife; Decaute, ſays he, L 
think that thoſe who belong to me 


ought to be free from ſuſpicion, as well 
| | 8 
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as from guilt.” Suet. 74. Caeſar did not 


with to oftend ſo popular a man as Clo- 


dius, Dio. 37, 45-3 Appian. 2, f. 435. 
At the ſame time Caefar was ſuſpected 
of carrying on an intrigue with Mucia, 
the wife of Pompey, Suet. 50. | 
At the expiration of his praetorſhip, 
Caeſar obtained by lot the province of 
Lufitania or Farther Spain. His cre- 
ditors now urged him for payment, and 
threatened to arreſt him. Craſſus un- 
dertook to ſatisfy the moſt clamorous 
of them, to the amount of 830 talents, 


about L. 160,000 of our money, Plutarch. 


Appian mentions a faying of Caeſar's 
at this time, „That he wanted 250 
millions of ſeſterces, to be worth no- 
thing, (opus fe fibi bis millies et guin- 
es centents millibur, ut mhil haberet,) 
L. e. he needed L. 2,018,229 to pay his 
debts! Appian. B. C. 2, 432. | 
As Caclar in his way to Spain paſſed 
2 {mall village on the Alps, ſome of his 
compantons aſked him in jeſt, if there 
were any conteſts for power and pre- 
ferment there; upon which Caeſar is 
reported to have ſaid, © I would ra- 
ther be firit man there than ſecond man 
in Rome,” Plutarch. p. 712. Caeſar 
conquered ſeveral ftates in Lufitania, 
which he made tributary to the Ro- 
mans; by which means he acquired 
eat wealth to himſelf and enriched his 
Idiers. He was as much praiſed for 
his ſtrict adminiſtration of juſtice as for 
his military exploits. Before the end 
of the year, without waiting for a ſuc- 
ceſſor, he returned to Rome to demand 
a triumph and the conſulſhip. But as 
both were incompatible, without an ex- 
emption from the Jaws, which, from the 
oppolition of Cato, he could not ob- 
tain, he dropt his pretenſions to a 


triumph, and ſued for the conlulſhip, 


Suet. 18.; Plutarch. Cacſ. p. 713.; 
Cat. Minor. p. 774. 3 Dio, 37, 54. 

Caeſar's competitors were L. Luc- 
ceius, the hiſtorian, Cic. Fam, 5, 10. 
and M. Bibülus, who had been his col- 
league in the aedileſhip and practorſhip. 
Caeſar united himſelf with Lucceius, on 
Condition that Lucceius, who was inferior 


to himſelf in intereſt but more rich, ſhould 
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furniſh. money on their joint account 
to bribe the centuries. The nobility 
{ optimates, } apprehenſive that Caeſar 
would attempt any thing with a col- 
league ſubſervient to his will, made a 


contribution to enable Bibulus to bribe 


as high as his competitors ; and thus 
procured his election. Accordingly he 


was made conſul with Caefar, Set. 19. 


From the fame jealouſy of Caeſar, 


the ſenate decreed to the conſuls that 


ſhould be elected for that year, pro- 
vinces of ſmall importance, the care of 
the woods and roads. Caeſar, provoked 
by this affront, tried by every means in 
his power to gain the friendſhip of 


Pompey, and reconcile him to Craſ- 


ſus; in which he ſueceeded. According- 
ly theſe three entered into an agreement, 
which they confirmed by a ſolemn oath, 
not to allow any thing to be done in 
the ſtate without their joint concur- 
rence, (ne quid ageretur in republica quod 
diſplicuiſſet ulli e tribus,) Suet, 19.; Dio, 
37, 57. This is that famous combina- 
tion commonly called the Fix Sr TRIUN- 
VIRATE, which in reality was nothing 
elſe but a criminal conſpiracy of 
three men, to extort from their country 
by violence, what they could not ob- 
tain by law; and from the time when this 
confederacy was made, in the conſulſhip 
of Metellus and Afranius, all the Ro- 
man writers date the origin of the civil 
wars, (ex Metello conſule, a. u. 693, 
Horat. Od. 2, 1, 1.), which terminated 
in the ſubverſion of the republic. 
Hence Horace calls the Triumvirate, 
Graves Principum amicitiae, the fatal 
friendſhips of the chiefs; of Pompey 
the moit powerful, Craſſus the moſt 
opulent, and Caeſar the ableſt and 
molt popular man in Rome, Od. 2, 1. 
4. So Velleius Paterculus: Hoc (Caeſare) 
conſule (it ſhould be conſule defignato, 


conſul ele, according to Suetonius, 
ib.) inter eum et Gn. Pompeium, et M. 


Craſſum inita potentiae ſocietas, &c. 2, 44. 
In the epitome of Livy it is, Eo conſulatus 
candidato, et captante rempublicam invade- 


re, conſpiratio inter tres principes fafa eſt, 


Oc. Liv. Epit. 103. Pompey's chief 
motive for joining in this confederacy 
| | ag 
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was to get his acts in Aſia confirmed 


by Caeſar in his conſulſhip. (Vid. Pou- 
PEIUS.) Caeſar. perceived, that by 
yielding to Pompey's glory, he ſhould 
advance his own ; and Craſſus hoped 
to gain, by the authority of Pompey 
and the influence of Caeſar, that pre- 


eminence which he could not obtain 


alone, Vell. 2, 44. Add. Flor. 4, 2, 
11. But the chief advantage of the 
coalition redounded to Caeſar. It 
proved, however, in the end as deſtrue- 
tive to thoſe who made it, as to their 
country. (Quae, ſc. ſocietas, urbi orbique 
terrarum, nec minus, diverſo quoque tem- 
pore, ipſis, Craſſo primùm, deinde Pom- 
peio, denique Caeſari, exitiabilis fuit,) 
Vell. 2, 44. The confederacy for ſome 
time was kept ſecret. The firſt who 
diſcovered it was Cato, Plutarch. | 

Caeſar now aſſured of the ſupport of 
Pompey, and Craſſus, endeavoured in 
his conſulſhip to gain the favour, firſt of 


the people, by promulgating an 'agra- 


rian law, and next of the ZEquites, by 
_ remitting the third part of what they 
had ſtipulated to pay for the Afiatic 
revenues, (Vid. A. p. 24. and 204.) 


When Bibulus attempted by his inter- 
poſition to prevent theſe laws from 


being paſſed, he was treated ſo roughly 


by the mob, that for the laſt eight 


months of the year, (not the whole year, 
as Seneea ſays, ad Marc. 14.) he ſhut 
himſelf up in his houſe, and only en- 
deavoured to obſtruct the proceedings 
of Caeſar by his edits, Suet. 20. 
HFenceforth Caeſar managed every thing 
as he choſe; whence: ſome witty per- 
ſons, when they ſigned any writing as 
witneſſes, did not add as uſual, In the 


conſulſhip of Caeſar and Bibulus, but of 


Julius and Caeſar,“ (non Cacſare et Bibu- 
lo, fed Julio et Caeſare Coſi. )] putting 
the ſame perſon down twice by his 
name and firname, Suet. ib.; Dio, 38, 
8. The bitter edits ( Archilochia edic- 
ta) of Bibulus, however, provoked 
Caeſar ſo far, that he attempted to ex- 
cite the mob to ſtorm his houſe and 
drag him out by force; and Vatinius, 
the tribune, at Caeſar's deſire, actually 


made an aflault on it, though without 


cero having, in a ſpeech at the trial of 


ſucceſs, Cic. Att. 2, 21.; Vat. g. Ci 


Antonius, his former colleague, com- 
plained too freely concerning the ſtate - W 
of the times, Caeſar being informed "I 
of it, inſtantly called an aſſembly of 
the people, and by the aſſiſtance of 
Pompey, who acted as augur, ratified 
the adoption of Clodius, Cicero's ene- 
my, into a plebeian family; that ſo Clo- 
dius might be made a tribune, and- 
thereby enabled to proſecute Cicero 
for putting Lentulus and the other ac- 
complices of Catiline's conſpiracy to 
death without a trial, Suet. 20. z Plu- 
tarch. Caeſ. p. 714.3 Cic. Dom. 16.3 
Sext. 7. Eel 
The violent proceedings of Caeſar 
rendered the triumvirate odious to all 
ranks of men, and Pompey chiefly be- 
came the object of the public hatred, 
Cic. Att. 2, 13, 19, & 20. He now 
began to be ſenſible of his error in af- 
ſociating himſelf with Caeſar; which 
he frankly owned to Cicero, Cic. Att. 
2, 21, & 21. who urged him to the 
only remedy, an immediate breach with 
Caeſar; but Caeſar was more ſucceſs- 
ful, and entirely alienated Pompey 
from Cicero, Cic. Phil. 2, 10. | 
Caeſar, to ſtrengthen his union with 
Pompey, gave him in marriage. his only 
daughter Folia; who, by her amiable 
diſpoſition and engaging manners, pre- 
ſerved a good underſtanding between 
her father and huſband while ſhe lived, 
Suet. 21. 3 Cic. Ait. 2, 17. About the 
ſame time, to fecure the intereſt of 
Piſo, his ſucceſſor in the conſulate, 
Caeſar married Calpurnia, Piſo's daugh- 
ter, Suet. ib. Dio, 38, 9. | a 
In order to ſtrike a terror into the 
oppoſite party, Caeſar bribed Vettius, 
who had formerly accuſed himſelf, to 
declare, that he had been ſolicited by 
ſome of the nobility to aſſaſſinate Pome. 
pey 3 and being produced to the people 
in the Roftra, named ſeveral : but this. 
plor being treated with merited con- 
tempt, Cacfar was glad to get rid of it, 
by ſtrangling or poiſoning Vettius pri- 
vately in priſon, and giving out that it 
was done by the +” Suet. 1 2 
| | ic. 


actually did attempt to perpetrate this 
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favourable to Cicero, aſſerts, very im- 
probably, that Cicero and Lucullus 


crime by means of Vettius, 38, 9. 
Caeſar being now near the cloſe of 
his conſulſhip, employed his agent, the 


tribune Vatinius, to procure from the 


people, by an extraordinary law, the 
province of Cifalpine Gaul and Illyri- 


cum, for ſive years, with three legions, 


Suet. 22.3 Cic. Dom. 9.; Vat. 15. to 


which the ſenate ſoon after, diſregard- 
ing their former appointment, upon 


Caefar's deſire, added likewiſe Tranſ. 
alpine Gaul, and one legion more; a- 
fraid left, if they ſhould refuſe it, he 


ſhould get that alſo from the people, 


without their conſent, Suet. ib. Dio, 
38, 8. wlule Cato in vain remonſtrated, 
that, by their decrees, hey were 
cing the tyrant in a citadel, Plutarch. 
in Cat. Min. p. 775. | 
"Though Caeſar received at firſt only 
four legions, Dio, 38, 8. & 41. ; Plu- 


tarch. ib. et Cucſ. p. 714; Pomp. p. 644-; 


Appian. 2, 435. he afterwards encrea- 


fed that number, at different times, 
| Suet. 24. ; Carſ." Bell. Gall. a. 2. & 23. 


to ten legions, ib 6, 1, 31. & 32. At 
the end of the Gallic war he had thir- 
teen legions, beſides the two which he 
gave to Pompey, ib. 8, 54. 

Caeſar having laid down the, conſul. 
ſhip, remained for ſome time with his 
army before the city, Dio, 38, 17.; 


dic Sext.'18. 5; Poft Red. in Senat. 13. 
Several of the ſucceedi | 
wanted to proſecute him for his illegal 


ng magiltrates. 


proceedings during the former year, 
and to annul his acts; but Caeſar, by the 
interpoſition of the tribunes, whom he 
had gained, prevented them; and, to 
ſecure himſelf for the future, always 
took care, by every method, to attach 
to his intereſt a majority of the annual 
magiſtrates Suet. 23. | Lig 
Caeſar fet out for his province about 
the end of March, a. u. 695, Caeſ. B. 
Gi 1, 6. He firſt conquered the HR r-. 
VET, who had left their country in 


queſt of: better ſettlements; and forced: 


1 1 N 
Cie. Au. 2, 24. Vat. 11.; Sex. 63.; them, after ſuſtaining prodigious loſs, 
Appian. 2, p. 244. Dio, who is rarely 


s 
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to return to their own territories, 15. 
21. He next defeated ARlovisrus, 


a king of the Germans, who had ſet- 


tled in Gaul, with great ſlaughter, and 


obliged him to croſs the Rhine, ib 53. 


In the ſecond year, a. u. 696, Cae- 
ſar ſubdued the BEBILGAE, Id. 2, II. 
the Sue//iones, c. 13. the Bellovart, 14. 
the Nerwii, c. 28. the Attuatici; of 
whom he fold 53,000 for flaves, be- 
cauſe, after making a ſurrender, they 
again took up arms, c. 33. He alfo 
reduced ſeveral other ſtates, c. 34. In 
the ſame year, by means of his licute- 


nant Sergius Galba, he vanquiſhed the 


Nantuates, Veragri, and S-dint, Id. 3, 
1,—-6, For theſe ſucceſſes, a thankſ- 
giving ſupplicatio was decreed at 
Rome in honvur of Caeſar, for fifteen 
days, a greater number than had ever 
be _ been granted to any one, Id. 2, 
Heulen that all Gaul was 
now {ubdued, 2b. et 3, 7. made a pro- 
grefs into Illyricum, ib. and from thence 
went to Luca in Italy, where Pompey 
and Craſſus met him, to concert mea- 
ſures for their mutual advantage. It 
was agreed that Pompey and Craſſus 
ſhould be conſuls for next year, and 
that they ſhould procure for Caeſar the 
prolongation of his command for five 


years more, with money to pay his 


troops, Suet. Cagſ. 24. ; Appian 2. 
P. 437). Spa ide | 


In the mean time a ſudden wad broke 


out in Gaul with the Yeni, and other 
ſtates bordering on the ocean, Caef. B. 
G. 3, 7. who, being vanquiſhed in a 
naval battle, ſurrendered themſelves to 
Caeſar. But he, provoked at the Ve- 
n#ti for having detained the Roman am- 
baſſadors, ordered all their ſenators. to 


be put to death, and the reſt to be ſold 


as lla ves, 13. 7.—16. Meantime Q. Ti- 
turius Sabinus, Caeſar's licutenant, by 


an artful ſtratagem, defeated the Unelh, 


ib. 19,19. At the fame time P. 

Craſſus, in Aquitania, having vanquiſh- 

ed the S:ates, forced them to ſubmit, 

ib. 20,25. with ſeveral other ſtates. 

of the ſame country, ib. 27. In 5 
| | en 
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end of the ſame ſummer, Caeſar attack. 
ed the Morini and Menapii, which were 


the only ſtates in Gaul that remained 


in arms, but, by the woody nature of 
their country, was prevented from com- 
pleting the conqueſt of them. i. 28. & 
29.3 but he effected it next ſeaſon, with 
great ſlaughter, Id. 4, 37. & 38. 

A. u 698, when Pompey and Craſ- 
ſus were conſuls, the Uſ/ipetes and Tench- 
theri, two German nations, being ex- 
pelled by the Suevi, paſſed the Rhine, 
and ſeized the country of the Menapii, 
ib. 4, 1,—4. the Eburõnes, and Con- 
driſſi, ib. 6. to the number of 430,000, 
ib. 15 Caeſar defeated them with 
vaſt ſlaughter, and without the loſs of 
a man on his own fide, ib. Plutarch 
ſays that no leſs than 400, ooo were 
ſlain, in Caef. p. 718. 

Caeſar, that he might ſtrike terror 
into the Germans, in his turn, and for 
ſeveral other reaſons, which he men- 
tions, particularly hat he might aſſiſt 
the Ubu againſt the Suevi, reſolved to 
croſs the Rhine, Id. 4, 16. He more- 
over was deſirous of doing what no Ro- 
man had ever done before him, Dio, 39, 
48. Accordingly having made a wood- 
en bridge with ſurpriſing diſpatch, in 
ten days, he led over his army; and 
having ravaged the country of the Si- 
cambri, who fled to their woods upon 
his approach, led back his troops into 
Gaul, after ſtaying beyond the Rhine 
only eighteen days; and broke down 
the bridge, Cas. B. G. 4, 16,—19. 
Dio ſays that Caeſar ſtaid twenty days 
in Germany, and that he left it, upon 
hearing that the Suevi were aſſembling 
to aſſiſt the Sicambri. ib 8 

From the ſame fondneſs of accom- 
pliſhing things never before attempted, 
though but a ſmall part of the ſummer 
remained, Caeſar tranſported his army 
Ifito Britain, on pretext that the Bri- 
tons had aſſiſted the Gauls in all their 
wars againſt him. 'The Britons oppo- 


ſed his landing with great bravery; but 


being defeated, were forced to aſk 
peace, and to give hoſtages, Id. 4, 20, 
—36, In this expedition Caeſar loſt a 


\ 
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number of !his ſhips by a ſtorm, i. 28. 
& 29. | | 
Next year, a. u. 699, Caeſar made 
a ſecond expedition into Britain. Af. 
ter ſeveral conteſts, in ſome of which 
Caeſar ſuſtained conſiderable loſs, Caſ- 
ſibelaunus, the chief king of the iſland, 
was obliged to ſue for peacez upon 


which Caeſar failed back with his army 


to Gaul, ib. 5, 5,—23, Upon his land- 
ing he received letters informing him 
of the death of his daughter Julia, Plu- 
tarch. 8 | 
Next winter, on account of the ſcar- 
city of corn, Caeſar diſtributed his le- 
gions among the ſeveral ſtates, ib. 24, 
On this account the Gauls, -at the in- 
ſtigation of Ambiorix and Cativulcus, 
the chiefs of the Eburones, and of In- 
dutiomarus king of the Treviri, form- 
ed a plan of attacking the Romans in 
their winter-quarters. Ambiorix ha- 
ving, by an artful ſpeech, induced Ti- 
turius and Cotta to quit their camp, 


which was placed between the Maeſe 


and the Rhine, in the country of the 
Eburones, attacked them on their march, 
and cut them off, with all their forces, 
conſiſting of a whole legion and five 
cohorts. Cotta had at firſt ſtrongly 
oppoſed this meaſure, but yielded to 
the opinion of Titurius, ib. 26,.—36. 


Suetonius calls him Aurunculeius, and 


ſays, that he and Titurius were killed 
by an ambuſcade in the territories 
of the Germans, Cacſ. 25. Ambio- 
rix being afterwards joined by the Atu- 
atici and Nervii, attacked the camp of 
Q. Cicero, the brother of the orator, 
who defended himſelf with great brave» 


ry; but being reduced to the greateſt 


ſtraits, muſt have ſoon ſurrendered, had 
he not been relieved by Caeſar; who 
having heard of his danger, came to his 
aſſiſtance with wonderful expedition, 
defeated the Gauls, and, to prevent 
their continual revolts, determined him- 
ſelf to paſs the winter in Gaul, ib. 37, 
—5 1. Indutiomarus attacked the camp 
of Labienus, which was placed on the 
confines of the Treviri and Rhemi ; but 


being ſlain in the attempt, the Gauls 


H 2 _ ſeparated, 
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ſeparated, and tranquillity was in a 
eat meaſure reſtored, rag 3. ad ſin. 

.. Caeſar, to repair his loſſes, levied 
three new legions. He next year, a. 
700, reduced the Nervii, by a ſudden 
vaſion, and forced the Carnites and 
Menapii to ſurrender. The Treviri 
were routed by the artful conduct of 
Labienus his lieutenant, ib. 6, 1,—y. 
As the Germans had aſſiſted the Tre- 
*wirt, Caeſar again croſſed the Rhine; 
but underſtanding from the Ubian 
ſcouts that the Suevi were retired to 
their woods, and fearing the want of 

| iſions, he in a ſhort time returned 
into Gaul, 7b. c. 8, 9. & 28. Dio ſays 
that Caeſar retreated from fear of the 
Suevi, as before, 40, 32. He how- 
ever left a part of his bridge ſtanding, 
having broken down only about 200 feet 


of it en the German ſide, and, to ſecure. 


the reſt, built at the extremity a tro 
tower of four ſtories, where he left a 
rriſon of twelve cohorts,' under the 
command of C. Volcatius Tullus, Cae/. 
ct Dia, ibid. £4 
Caeſar, after his return from Ger- 
many, ravaged the country of the E. 
burones, In the mean time the Sicam- 
z ri having croſſed the Rhine, attacked 
a party of the Romans under Cicero, 
and cut off two cohorts. They alſo 
attacked his camp; but being beat off 
from it, they repaſſed the Rhine with 
their booty, Cacſ. 6, 31. ad fin. 
A. u. 701, almoſt all the ſtates of 
Gaul conſpired to recover their liberty 
under the conduct of VER CI GET&RIE, 
rompted, as Caeſar himſelf ſays, by 
— of the diſturbances at Rome, 
occaſioned by the murder of Clodius, 
ib. 7. 1.5. After ſeveral deſperate 
conflicts, repulſing the Romans at Ger- 
govia, with the loſs of 700 men and 46 
centurions, ib, 5 1. (legione fusd, Suet. 
Caeſ. 25.), the Gauls were at laſt en- 
tirely defeated at Aleſia, and that city, 
together with Vercingetorix, and a 
great number of captives, ſurrendered 


to Caeſar, ib. 89, The ſenate at Rome 


being informed of theſe ſucceſſes by 
Caelar's letters, decreed a ſupplication, 


i. & that prayers and ſacrifices ſhould 
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be made in all the temples, and feſti- 
vals celebrated for twenty days, ib. 90. 
_ Notwithſtanding the dreadful defeats 
which the Gauls had ſuſtained, new 
efforts were ſtill made next year, a. 702, 
to ſhake off the Roman yoke, by diffe- 
rent ſtates, by the Bituriges, Carnũtet, 
Bellovãci, T reviri, Pidònet, Armorict, 


Cadurci, &c. but thefe were all _ 


cruſhed, ſome of them with the utmo 

ſeverity, ib, 8, 1-40. To prevent 

theſe repeated revolts by an exemplary 
uniſhment, Caeſar having taken Uxel- 


odinum, cut off the hands of all thoſe 


who had borne arms againſt him, ib. 44. 


Thus Caefar completely ſubdued all 


Gaul in leſs than ten years. Suetonius 
ſays in nine years, c. 25. but in another 
place. he ſays in ten, c. 60. Dio makes 
the time only eight years, 39, 33. ef 
44, 43. Caeſar himſelf makes it nine 


ng years, B. C. 1, J. but a little after com- 


plains that he was recalled from his go- 
vernment ſix months before his decen- 
nial period was completed, ib. c. g. ſo 
that he is commonly ſaid to have been 


ten years in conquering Gaul; thus, 


Bellantem geminis tenuit te Gallia luſtris, 
Lucan. 1, 283. Decimo jam wincitis an- 
no, ib. 300. During that time he is 
ſaid to have taken 800 towns, to have 
ſubdued goo ſtates, (Appian ſays 400 
ſtates), and ro have engaged at diffe- 
rent times three millions of men, (Ap- 
pian ſays four millions), one million of 
whom he flew in battle, and made an- 
other million priſoners, Plutarch. in Caef. 


et Appian. in Celt. p. 755. Pliny makes 


him to have ſlain .1,192,000 men, 7, 
25. Paterculus 400,000, 2, 47.— 


Though Caeſar always gives plauſible 


pretexts for his wars, yet there is rea- 
ſon to think that they were not always 
juſtifiable. Suetonius ſays, that after 
he had augmented and diſciplined his 
army to his mind, he declined no occa- 
ſion of war, even though unjuſt and 
dangerous, attacking confederate ſtates 
as well as thoſe that were hoſtile ; ſo 
that the ſenate once decreed, that am- 
baſſadors ſhould be ſent to examine the 
ſtate of Gaul, and ſome adviſed that 
Caeſar ſhould be given up to the ene- 


my; 
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my; but all oppoſition was quaſhed by 
his ſplendid ſucceſſes, Suet. Caeſ. 24. 

Caeſar reduced Gaul to the form of 
a province. To ſecure its ſubjection, 
he built forts in different places, and 
impoſed an annual tribute of forty mil- 
lions of ſeſterces, (quadringenties), Suet. 
25.; Eutrop. 6, 14.; Dio, 40, 43. 
While Caeſar proſecuted his con- 
queſts with ſo much vigour and ſuc- 
ceſs in Gaul, he paid the utmoſt at- 
tention to ſupport and increaſe his in- 
fluence at Rome. He always took 
care to oblige the annual magiſtrates, 
and to aſſiſt none of the candidates 
with his intereſt, but ſuch as engaged 
to defend him in his abſence ; and to 
ſecure their performance, he did not 
heſitate to exact from ſome of them an 
oath, and even a formal bond or written 
obligation, {/yngrapham exigere ), Suet. 
23. Every year, when he came to Ciſ- 
alpine Gaul to hold aſſizes or courts of 
juſtice, (ad conventus agendos ), and to 
regulate the affairs of the province, a 
great many of-the principal perſons in 
None came to pay their reſpects to 
him. Plutarch informs us, that there 
were once at Luca at the ſame time 
1 20 lictors, and more than 200 ſena- 
tors, in Cacſare, p. 718. So Appian, 
B. Civ. 2. p. 437. 
. When Pompey was created ſole con- 
ſal, to quell the diſturbances which 
took place after the death of Clodius, 
a. u. 701, ſome of the tribunes pro- 
poſed making Caeſar his colleague ; 
but Caeſar requeſted, that they would 
rather get a law paſſed, that when the 
time of his command in Gaul was near 
expiring, he ſhould be permitted to 
ftand candidate for the conſulſhip in 
his abſence, Suet. 26. Dio ſays, that 
this diſpenſation was granted to Caeſar 
by Pompey, Dio, 40, 51, & 56. The 
law however appears to have been paſſ- 
ed by the joint application of the tri- 
bunes, with the concurrence of Pom- 
pey, Cic. Fam. 8. 3, 3 Appian. 2, 442. 
And Cicero acknowledges that he al- 
ſo had lent his aid in that buſineſs, by 
engaging Coelius, then one of the tri- 
punes, to promote the law; which Ci- 


I 
cero did at the requeſt of Caeſar, whom 
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he had ſeen at Ravenna, and afterwards 
of Pompey himſelf at Rome. Hence 


li illae ſunt denſae dextrae ? Where 


is that right hand, which you joined 


cloſely to Caeſar's, when > to promiſed 


to ſupport his intereſt ? Caeſar and his 
friends will aſk, ſays Cicero, if I act 
againſt him, Cic. Att. 7, t. But Ci- 
cero afterwards aſſerted, very inconſiſt- 


_ ently, that he had adviſed Pompey not 


to grant Caeſar this diſpenſation, Cic. 
Phil. 2, 10.-—Caeſar, having obtained 
this favour, raiſed his views ſtill higher, 
He laviſhed immenſe ſums to gain the 
favour of the people both in public and 


in private. He was the ſure ſuccour 


of criminals, of inſolvent debtors, and 
prodigal young men; nor was he leſs 
ſtudious to gain the friendſhip of kings 
and of the allied ſtates. He main- 
tained a large body of gladiators in 
different places, particularly at Capua. 
He doubled the pay of his ſoldiers, 
and by his liberality gained their af- 


fections to a wonderful degree, Suet. 


ib. 26, 27, & 28. Cic. Att. 7, 3. Fam. 
8, 45 & 14. Fs 


Pompey, who had ſo long contri-: 


buted to raiſe Caeſar, (per decem annos- 
aluit, Cic. Att. 7, 5). at laſt became 
jealous of his power ; but, from a vain 
confidence in his own ſtrength, negle&- 
ed to make proper preparations for his 
defence: and by the violent meaſures 
which his party purſued, afforded Cae- 
ſar a pretext for bringing matters to 
extremity. For three years there was 


each year one of the conſuls of the 


name of Marcellus, all of them inimi- 
cal to Caeſar. 81 

A. U. 702, M. Marcellus made a 
motion in the ſenate, that a ſucceſſor 
ſhould be appointed to Caeſar, and 
ſince the war in Gaul was finiſhed, that 
he ſhould be obliged to diſband his ar- 
my, and come in perſon to ſue for the 
conſulſhip; alleging that the law, which 
granted him leave to declare himſelf a 
candidate in his abſence, was not for- 
mally paſſed. But this motion of Mar- 
cellus was oppoſed by his colleague 
Serv, Sulpicius, and ſome of the tri- 
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bunes, who were in the intereſt of Cac- 
far, Suet. 28. It was diſapproved of even 
by Pompey himſelf, who pretended 
not to wiſh that Caeſar ſhould be de- 
prived of his command before the time, 
Dio, 40, 59. and ſeems. to have had no 
notion that Caeſar would think of re- 
taining it longer, Cic. Fam. 8, 8. Ac- 
cordingly, after many warm debates, 
in which the ſummer was chiefly ſpent, 
a decree of the ſenate was carried on 
the laſt day of September, Thar the 
next conſuls, L. Paulus and C. Mar- 
cellus, (who was the couſin of Mar- 
cus), ſhould, on the iſt of March there- 
after, a. u. 703, move the ſenate to 


to this decree four of the tribunes gave 
their joint negative, Cic. ib. M. Mar- 
cellus, not ſatisfied with taking from 
Caeſar his provinces and the privilege 
of being made conſul in his abſence, 
alſo moved the houſe, that the free- 
dom of the city ſhould be taken from 
thoſe planters, whom Caeſar, by the 
Vatinian law, had ſettled at Novum- 
cömum, Suet. 28. ; and having caught 
à certain Comenſian magiſtrate, who 
was acting the citizen, he ordered him 
to be ſeized and publicly whipt; as 
an indignity to Caeſar, Appian. 2, 243. 
which act Cicero greatly condemns, 
Att. 5, 11. . | 
Caeſar, alarmed by theſe proceedings, 
took every precaution for his defence; 
he levied ſoldiers, collected money, and 
tried to conciliate the Gauls by the 
mildneſs of his adminiſtration, Dio, 40, 
50. ; Caef. B. G. 8, 49. To counter- 
act the deſigns of his enemies at Rome, 
he attached to his intereſt L. Paulus, 
the conſul, by no leſs a ſum than 1500 
talents, about L. 279, 500; and Cu- 
rio, one of the tribunes, by a ſtill lar- 
ger ſum, Dio, ib. Appian. 2, 243.; Plu- 
tareh. Pomp. p. 650; Cacſ. p. 722. 
(The ſum given to Curio is ſaid 
to have been ſexcenties ſeflertium, i. e. 
L. 484, 373, Fal. Max. , 1, 6.; Pa- 
terc. 2, 48.) But in molt editions of 
Paterculus it is centies H. S. 
Under pretext of the Parthian war, 
the ſenate, which was now, at leaſt a 
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great majority of it, in the intereſt of 
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Pompey, decreed, „that both neſar 


and Pompey ſhould each give a legion 


to Bibülus, the governor of Syria;“ 
and Pompey demanded from Caeſar the 
legion which he had lent him after 
the deſtruction of Titurius and Cotta. 
Caefar,. though he perceived that both 
theſe legions would be given to Pom- 
pey, as they actually were, yet readily 


ſent them, Cacſ. B. G. 8, 54. becauſe 


it afforded him a plauſible reaſon for 
levying ſtill greater forces in their room, 
Dio, 40, 65. At their departure he 
gave each legionary ſoldier 250 drach- 


mae, about L. 8, Plutarch. 
ſettle the conſular provinces, &c. But 


Theſe ſoldiers, whether from igno- 
rance or deſign, ſpread unfavourable 
reports of Caeſar, „that his army, 
wearied of the war, would readily de- 
ſert, as ſoon as they came intò Italy ;” 
which increaſed the confidence and ſe- 


curity of Pompey, and of his parti- | 


ſans, Appian. 2, 446. i | 
The conſuls elected for the enſuing 
year 704, were C. Claudius Marcellus, 


(the brother of Marcus), and L. Cor- 
nelius Lentulus, both of them attach- 
ed to Pompey. Caeſar now aſſumed 


the appearance of moderation, and pro- 
poſed to reſign the command of his ar- 
my, provided others, meaning Pom- 


pey, ſhould do the ſame; knowing 


from Curio, that Pompey would never 
agree to ſuch a propoſal. He even 
made {till greater conceſſions, Suet. 29. z 
Flor. 4, 2. ; Vell. 2, 49. Caeſar wrote a 


letter to this effect by Curio, who, af- 


ter laying down his office of tribune 
on the 1oth December, had gone di- 
realy to Cacſar, Dio, 40, 66. and re- 


turned with great diſpatch to Rome 


before the iſt of January 704, Appian. 
2, 247. Authors differ about ſome 
particulars in this letter, but they all 
agree in the principal point of Cæſar's 


propoſing to reſign his command, if 
Pompey would do the ſame, Appian. 
ibid. 5 Dio, 41, I, 4 Plutarch. Caef. 727. 


The matter was violently debated in 
the ſenate for ſeveral days. At laſt a 
decree was made by a great majority, 
at the motion of Scipio, „That ms 
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Far ſhould diſmiſs his army by a certain 
day, or be declared an enemy ;” and 
when M. Antony and Q. Cafhus, two 
of the tribunes, oppoſed their negative, 
the ſenate proceeded to that decree, 
| which was uſually made in caſes of ex- 
tremity, „ That the conſuls, præ- 
tors, tribunes, and all who were about 
the city with proconſular power, ſhould 
take care that the republic received no 
detriment,“ ſut curarent, ne guid reſp. 
detrimenti caperet), Cic. Fam. 16, 11. 
Upon which Antony and Caſſius, to- 
gether with Curio, fled, in dilguiſe, 
( vebiculo meritorio, tecti ſervili habitu), 
to Caeſar, who was then at Ravenna, 
Caeſ. B. C. 1, 5. with only one legion, 
ib. 8. Plutarch fays, with about 5000 
foot and 300 horſe, the uſual num- 
ber of troops then in a legion, Plu- 
tarch. in Caef. p. 727. Add. Dio, 41, 3.; 

ian. 2, 248.; Lucan. i, 267, &c. 

When Caeſar was informed of what 
had paſſed, he immediately diſpatched 
his cohorts before, and to avoid ſuſ- 
picion, ſpent the day himſelf in public, 
attended a ſhow of gladiators, and 
ſupped as uſual with his friends. Af- 
ter ſun-ſet he roſe from the table, and 
ſet ont privately with a few attendants. 
Having travelled all night, he in the 
morning overtook his cohorts at the 
river Rubicon, the boundary of his 
province. Here he ſtopped a little, 
muſing on the greatneſs of his enter- 
priſe, (reputans quantum moliretur) ; 
then turning to thoſe who were next 
him, Still, ſays he, we may go back, 
but if we paſs this little bridge, every 
thing muſt be done by arms,” (omnia 
armis agenda erunt), Suet. 31 f. Upon 
_ which he quickly croſſed the river, ſay- 
ing, „The die is caſt,” (4arz4 74cr4 
267, Suet. ib. Hic, ait, hic, pacem, te- 
meratague jura relinguo, Te, Fortuna ſe- 


dur, &c. Lucan. 1, 225.) His troops 


readily followed him. He ſpeediiy 
led them to Ariminum, and took — 
ſeſſion of the place without reſiſtance, 
Sue. 31, & 32. Plutarch. in Caeſ. 
727.; | Appian. 2, 249.3; Lucan. 2, 
231. 3 Flor. 2, 19. Lucan repreſents 
the Rubicon as ſwelled by the winter 
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rains, and fays, that Caeſar and his 
troops waded it with difficulty, the 
horſe entering firſt, and oppoſing the 
rapidity of the current till the foot 
paſſed, 1; 217, &c. A. prodigy is al- 
ſo faid to have appeared to Caeſar 
while he heſitated on the banks, which 
encouraged him to paſs, Suet. 32. Lu- 
can makes the image of Rome to ap- 
pear to Caefar, and addreſs a ſpeech 
to him, 1, 186. 2 1 
Caeſar takes no notice of his paſ- 
ſing the Rubicon, but 'bnly mentions 
his arrival at Ariminum, B. C. 1, 8. 
Here he met with Curio, and the tri- 
bunes. Having ſummoned his troops 
to an aſſembly, he brought forth the 
tribunes in the ſame ſervile habit in 
which they had fled from Rome; and 


after Curio had given an affecting ac- 


count of all that had happened, Cae- 
ſar, with marks of the greateſt emo- 
tion, ¶ ens, ac veſte a pectore diſcifſe), 
implored the protection of his ſoldiers, 
Suet. 33.; Dio. 41, 4.; Lucan. 1, 
272, &c. Caeſar takes no notice of 
this, but mentions his having made a 
ſpeech to his ſoldiers at Ravenna, im 
which, after recounting the injuries he 
had ſuffered, he conjured them to de- 
fend his reputation and dignity againſt 
the malice of his enemies, B. C. 1, 7. 

From Ariminum Caeſar ſent orders to 
his army in Gaul to follow him with the 
utmoſt expedition. But while he made 
the molt vigorous preparations for war, 
he profefled the ſtrongeſt defire of an 
accommodation. Accordingly various 
overtures for peace were made on both 
ſides, but without effect, Caefe ib.; Cic. 
Ait. 7, 14, & 15.; et 8, 9. Fam. 16, 
12. Though Caeſar had the beſt diſ- 
ciplined army, yet his enemies were 
greatly ſuperior to him in reſources, 
particularly as they were maſters of the 


ſea, Cic. Ait. 10, 8. whence Cicero 


uſually ſpeaks of Caeſar's attempt as 
a kind of madneſs, (cam amentid qua- 
dam ruperetur), and did not imagine 
he would. venture on ſo - deſperate an 
enterpriſe, Cic. Fam. 16, 12. Pom- 
pey not having an army ſufficient to 


oppole- Caeſar, till he + ſhould collect 


is 


' 
f 
1 
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bis forees from the different parts of 
the empire, ſeems originally to have 


formed the reſolution of relinquiſhing;. 


Italy; but imprudently. concealed that 
deſign from his friends, Cz. Att. 8, 
12. | | 

The news of Caeſar's approach fill- 


ed Rome and all Italy with the great - 


eſt conſternation, . Many prodigies, as 
uſual, were reported. The fame ca- 
 mities were apprehended as happen- 
ed under Marius and Sulla, Caef: ib. 
3, 14 3 Appian. 2, 449-; Dio, 49, 5:5 
Lucan. 1, 466,—ad fin, et 2, 1,—234-3 
\ Pompey fled from Rome to Capua, 
Id. 2, 392. declaring, that he ſhould 
.confider- as enemies all thoſe who did 
not follow him, (qui Romae remaniſ- 
ent, Caeſ. ib. c. 33. Qui reipublicae de- 
foifſent, Suet. 75.) which he is ſaid to 
have. done by the advice of Domitius, 
Fust. Ner. 2.; whereas Caeſar declared, 
that he ſhould eſteem all thoſe who re- 
mained neuter, (medios et ncutrius par- 
&), as his friends, Suet. 75. Cic. Lig. 
21. The conſuls, and moſt of the o- 
ther magiſtrates and ſenators, followed 
Pompey, Caef. ib. 14.; Dio, 41, 6. 
& 9. ; Cic. Fam. 16, 12. Appian 


fays that Pompey was urged by the 


conſuls to leave the city, ib. 450. They 
departed in ſuch a hurry, that they 
naglected to take with them the mo- 
ney from the treaſury, Caeſ. ib.; Dio, 
1, 6.; Cic. Att. 6, 7. The only per- 
on of note in Caeſar's army that join- 
ed Pompey, was Labienus, Dio, 41, 
4-3 Cic. Au. 7, 11, & 12. Caeſar's 
chief licutenant, and then command- 
er of Ciſalpine Gaul, Cacſ. B. G. 
8, 2 . . Fes 
| 8 for ſome time at 


- 


Ariminum till he was joined by his 


troops, Id. . 1. He quickly 


overran all Picenum, ib. 15. and then 
laid fiege to Corfinium, the chief town 


of the Peligniy where Domitius, who 


had been appointed his ſucceſſor by 
the ſenate, had ſhut . himſelf up with 
thirty. cohorts, or three legions; ex- 
vecting that Pompey would come to 
his aſſiſtance. But Caeſar forced the 
place to ſurrender in ſeven days. 
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Domitius intended to make his e, 
ſcape ;- but his troops prevented him, 
and delivered him up to Caeſar, who 
diſmiſſed him in ſafety, and reſtored 
to him a great ſum of money, (ler- 
tium ſexagies, fix millions of ſeſterces), 
which Domitius had depoſited in the 
town. Caeſar treated with the ſame 


lenity Lentulus, the conſul, and ma- 


ny other perſons of rank who fell into 


bis power. He joined the ſoldiers of 


Domitius to his own, adminiſtering to 
them the uſual military oath; and in- 
ſtantly marched from Corſinium to A- 
pulia, Caeſe B. C. 1, 23. Dio, 41, 
11.3 Lucan. 2, 477. The news of 
Caeſar's clemency to Domitius and 
the other captives, raiſed the ſpirits 
of ſuch as remained in the city, and 
made many of thoſe who had fled re- 
turn to their habitations, Plutarch. 
Pompey being informed of this dif. 
aſter, retreated to Brunduſium, where 
Caeſar endeavoured to block him up, 
Cacſ. B. C. 1, 24, &c. But Pompey 


made his eſcape, (per obſeſſi clauſtra por- 


tis, nofturnd fugd evaſit, Tlor. 4, 2.) 
on the 15th March, (Idib. Mart.) 
with all the forces he could carry 
with him, Cz. Att. , 14-3 and ſailed 
to Dyracchium, Dio, 41, 14. Several 
prodigies are ſaid to have been ſeen by 
him in his paſſage, ib. ü 5 
Thus Caeſar, with very little blood- 
ſhed, in ſixty days, made himſelf maſ- 
ter of all Italy, Plutarch.; whence Ci- 
cero juſtly exclaims, 9 celeritatem incre- 
dibilem ! Alt. 7, 22.; and ſpeaking of 
the rapidity. of his progreſs, he ſays, 
Hlum ruere nuntiant, ib. 7, 20. 
Caeſar, unable to purſue Pompey 
for want of ſhipping, ſent Valerius, 
his lieutenant, to take poſſeſſion of 
Sardinia with one legion, and Curio 


to Sicily with three, Cae/c ib. 29,.—3 1. 
Caeſar having diſtributed his troops 


among the neareſt towns, ſet out for 
Rome. In his progreſs through Italy 
he was met by.crowds from the differ- 
ent towns, Cic. Ait. 8, 16. Lucan 
ſays the contrary, 3, 80. Notwith- 


ſtanding the favourable reports of his 
dclemency, his arrival in Rome occa- 


ſioned 


C 
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fioned confiderable terror, Dio, 41, 
16. ( Urbem Attonitam terrore ſubit; 
fuit haec- menſura timoris, Velle putant, 
quodcunque poteſt,) Lucan. 3, 98, &c. 
But Caeſar ſoon diſpelled it, Appian. 
2, 453. He aſſembled ſuch of the 
ſenators as were in the city, and made 
a long ſpeech to them, juſtifying his 
conduct, Cae/. B. C. 1, 32. Dio fays, 
that the ſenate was aſſembled by An 
tony and Caſſius, the tribunes; who 
had a few months before been expelled 
from it, 41, 15. by Lentulus, the 
conſul, Plutarch. Anton. p. 918. Lucan 
ſays, that the ſenate met in the temple 
of Apollo, without being legally ſum- 
moned, (nullo cogendi jure ſenatus), 3, 
103. There were no curule magiſ- 
trates preſent, (omnia Caeſar erat, ) ib. 
108, Caeſar regulated every thing as 
he thought proper. He reſtored the 
children of thoſe proſcribed by Sulla 
to their former rights, Dia, 41, 18. 
Suet. 41.3 Vell. 2, 43. He made a 
232 that ambaſſadors ſhould be 
ent to Pompey concerning peace; 
but no one choſe to undertake that 
office, whether from a fear of Pom- 
pey, whom they had deſerted, Caeſ. 
ib. 34. or from a ſuſpicion that Caeſar 
was not fincerely deſirous of peace, 
Plutarch, p. 72 5. Dio ſays, that cer- 
tain perſons were choſen, but did not 
go, 41, 16. | f 

Caeſar next went to take poſſeſſion 
of the treaſure, which, by a ſtrange 
overſight, Pompey had left. When 
he came to the temple of Saturn, 
where the public treaſure was kept, 
Metellus, one of the tribunes, attemp- 
ted to hinder him from entering; but 
Cacſar having threatened to kill him, 
he was forced to deſiſt, The conſuls 
had carried off the keys, and therefore 
the gates were broken open, Dio, 41, 
Wo Lucan. 3, 114, 169.3 (quia tar- 
diùs aperiebant tribuni, i. e. Metellus, 
Jjuſſit effringi, ſc. Caeſar), Flor. 4, 2, 
"PH | e 

This treaſure had long remained un- 
touched, Liv. 27, 10. and execrations 
were denpunced againſt any one who 


ſnould meddle with it, unleſs for the 


842 


fake of a Gallic war, whence it was 


called Arrarium SancTum, Fuhr. 


4, 2.; but Caefar ſaid that he had re- 
moved that ſcruple by conquering the 


Gauls, Appian. 2, 45 3. He is ſaid to 
have taken out 25, ooo bars of gold, 
(Jateres aurei), 35,000 bars of filver, 
and 40,000,000 ſeſterces in coined mo- 
ney, (in numerato, H. S. . i. e. 
quadringenties), Plin. 33, 3 f. 17. | 

Caeſar does not mention his break- 


ing open the treaſury, but only that 


Metellus had been inftigated by his 
adverſaries to oppoſe his meaſures; and 
that therefore he left the city without 
effecting what he intended, and march- 
ed into Gaul, Caef: ib. 33. f. He had 
propoſed to make a ſpeech? to the 
people before his departure; but per- 
ceiving that they were offended at his 
ſeizing the public treaſure, he did not 
venture on it, and went away much 
diſcompoſed, ( vehementer animo pertur- 
bato profectut), Cic. Att. 10, 4. | 
Caeſar having left the command of 
Italy to Antony, advanced againſt A- 


franius, Petreius, and Varro, the lieu- 


tenants of Pompey in Spain. He ſaid, 


& that he was going againſt an army 


without a general, and then would re- 
turn againſt a general without an ar- 
my,“ Suet. 34. Every town by the way 
opened its gates to him except Mar- 
ſeilles, which he immediately attack- 
ed; but perceiving that it could not 
be ſoon reduced, after having ſtaid 
for ſome time before it, he ſet out for 
Spain; leaving the charge of condue- 
ting the ſiege by land to Trebonius, 
his lieutenant 3 and the command of a 
fleet, which he had quickly built, to 
D. Brutus, Caef. B. C. 1, 36. ; 
Caeſar encountered great difficulties 
in his expedition againſt Petreius and 
Afranius, and his army was expoſed 
to the utmoſt danger near Ilerda, by 
the overflowing of the river Sicöris; 
but he extricated himſelf by wonder- 
ful ability and good fortune; obliged 
Petreius and Afranius to retreat to- 
wards Celtiberia, and having overta- 
ken them on their march, by ſuperior 
generalſhip, at laſt forced them to 
I {ſurrender 
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ſurrender with their whole army, con- 
fiſting of five legions, befides auxilia- 
ries; (Livy ſays, feven legions, Epit. 
110.), on his own terms, that they 
_ ſhould diſhand their forges, and quit 
Spain.“ Cagſ. B. C. 1, 37.—ad fin, 
Soon after, Varro, who commanded 
two legions, being deſerted by his 
men, was forced to ſubmit, ib. 2, 20, 
Caeſar, leaving Q. Caſſius to command 
in Spain with four legions, returned 
to Marſeilles; which, after a long and 
prave reſiſtance, was at laſt obliged to 
ſurrender, ib, 22.; Vell. 2, 50. Dio, 
1, 19, & 25. 5 
Caeſar, though greatly provoked at 
the people of Marſeilles, N. 
#ratiſſimus), yet on account of the anti- 
quity and renown of the place, treat · 
ed them with gentleneſs, Cagſ. ib. 
Cic. Phil. 8, 6. Dio ſays, that he 
took from them every thing except li- 
berty, 41, 25. ; which they valued a- 


bove all things, (quam potiorem omnibus 


babcbant), Flor. 4, 2,27, 
Caeſar, having left two legions as a 
| — at Marſeilles, ſet out for 
ome, Caeſ, B. C. 2, 22 /. In his 
way thither ſome of his ſoldiers muti- 
nied at Placentia, particularly the 
ninth legion; but he ſo moved them 
by a ſpeech, particularly by calling 
them in the end of it CiT1ztxs, in- 
Read of Fey,Low-SoLDitrs, (Diſcedite 
gaſtrig ; Tradite noſtra viris ignavi ſigna 


Qu1rziTEs, Zucan. 5, 357+) that with 


tears they entreated his forgiveneſs, 
which with difficulty they obtained. 
He however ſelected 120 of the ring- 
leaders, and having made them caft 
lots, he cauſed every tenth man to be 
beheaded, ( decimabat); but it was 
found that one of theſe twelve had 
been abſent in the time of the mutiny. 
Caeſar therefore ordered the centurion 
-who had accuſed him to be put to death 
in his ſtead, Appian. 2, p. 457. Dio 
ſays, that the reſt of the ſoldiers were 
all diſbanded ; but afterwards, having 
given proofs of their penitence, they 
were reſtored, 41, 35, f. 80 Sueto- 
nius, Caęſ. 69, who ſays, that it was 
dhe ſoldiers of the tenth legion whom 
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Caeſar reclaimed from a mutiny at 
Rome during the African war, by 
calling them QuiziTEs inſtead of Mi- 
LITES, ib. JO. | 

Caeſar, before he left Marſeilles, 
was informed, that he had been made 
dictator in his abſence, by Lepidus, the 

ractor, at Rome, B. C. 2, 21. Dio 
ny that Lepidus adviſed the people 
to create Caeſar dictator, 41, 36.; but 
Dio afterwards ſays, that Caefar was 
choſen dictator by Lepidus himſelf, 
43, 1. Appian ſays, that the people 
in a great fright elected him dictator 
of themſelves, without either a decree 
of the ſenate, or the ſuperintendance 
of a magiſtrate, B. C. 2, 457, Lucan 
ſays, that Caeſar aſſumed the office of 
dictator at the requeſt of the people, 
5, 382. Plutarch ſays, that he was 
created by the ſenate, in Caeſ. p. 725. 
It is certain that he was created in 
an unuſual manner. 15 60 

Caeſar, as dictator, preſided at the 
Comitia for the election of magiſtrates. 
He himſelf, and P. Servilius Iſauri- 
cus were made conſuls for the next 
year, a. u. 705, (al. 706). Having 
made ſeveral regulations for the 
vernment of the ſtate, (Vid. R. 4. Es- 
GES Jurias), he reſigned the dicta- 
torſhip in eleven days, Cacſ. B. C. 3, 1, 
& 2. Plutarch. et Appian, ibid. and ſet 
out to join his army at Brunduſium, 
where he had ordered twelve legions 
and all the cavalry to aſſemble; but he 
ſcarcely found ſhips ſufficient to tranſ- 

rt 20,000 legiona 
600 horſe, Cagſ ib. With theſe he 
ſet ſail on the 4th of January, and 
next day landed at Pharsalus, a ſmall 
place near Oricum; which town he 
got poſſeſſion of the ſame day, ib. c. 8. 
and ſoon after alſo of Apollonia, ib, 


fo 12. ; W 
Caeſar having landed his troops, ſent 


the fleet back the ſame night to Brun- 


duſium, to bring over the reſt of his 


legions and cavalry, ib. c. 8, But as 
they were ag. coming, Caeſar diſ- 
guiling himſelf, ſet out in a fiſhing- 


boat to bring them more ſpeedily ; but 


a tewpeſt having ariſen, the gate 


ſoldiers, and 
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fuſed to proceed farther. wo which 
Caeſar diſcovered himſelf, ſaying, 
% Be not afraid, you carry Caeſar, 
Dio, 41, 46.; Plutarch. Cacſ. 7126. ; 
Apophthegm. p. 206. ; Suet. 58. ; Appian. 
Civ. b. 2, 463, 522, &c. (Quid T1- 
MES? CAESAREM VEHIS, Flor. 4, 2.) 
But after many fruitleſs efforts he was 
at laſt forced to ſail back. His ſoldiers 
expreſſed the utmoſt joy at his return, 
ib. Caeſar takes no notice of this 
bold adventure ; but that he wrote 
ſharply to Antony and Calenus, his 
Heutenants at Brunduſium, to loſe no 
time in endeavouring to join him. 
They quickly ſet fail, and next day 
landed in Epire, to the great joy of 
Caeſar, having narrowly eſcaped the 
enemy's fleet, Caef th. 25, & 26. 

+ Caeſar ſoon after forced Pompey, 
with an army much more numerous 
than his own, to ſhut himſelf up in 
Dyrrachium; and ſurrounded him with 
works of an amazing extent, Caef. ib. 
c. 43-—47. Here many ſharp conflicts 
took place, generally to the advantage 
of Caeſar. At laſt Pompey made a 
general fally, and broke ler Cae- 
Rare lines, after making a great ſlaugh- 
ter of his troops, ib. c. 52,—72. ' 

Caeſar led his army from thence to 
Theſlaly, whither Pompey had the 
imprudence to follow him, and was 
completely defeated in the plains of 
Pharfaltia. Vid. Pour ius. 

The army of Pompey was much 
more numerous than that of Caeſar. 


The army of Pompey was above 45, ooo 


men, and that of Caefar 22, oO, Caeſ. 
B. C. 3, 88, & 89. Appian ſays, that 
Caeſar had only 22,000 foot and 1000 
horſe, but that Pompey had more than 
double, and of theſe 7000 were caval- 
ry. The number of Italians on both 
Aides are ſaid to have amounted to 
70,000, at leaſt to 60,000. Some 
made them 400, OOO, Appian. B. C. 2. 


p. 471. So Florus, Trecenta amplius mil. 


lia hinc vel illine, practer auxilia regum et 
' Sociorum, 4, 2. Caeſar had auxiliaries 
both of horſe and foot from the different 
ftates of Gaul, and lght-armed ſoldiers 
from ſeveral parts of Greece, Appian. 
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ib. p. 472. 3 Lucan. 1, 396,—465. The 
auxiliaries of Pompey were collected 
from the various nations of the eaſt, 
which are enumerated at great length, 
Appian. ib.; Cacſ. B. C. 3, 3, 4, & 5.5 
Lucan. 3, 169,.— 295. e aemblage 
of ſo many nations, as Lucan obſerves, 
enabled Caeſar to ſubdue the world at 
once, ( Acciperet felix ne non ſemel omnia 
Caeſar, Vintendum pariter Pharſalia 
praeftitit orbem), ib. 296. The troops 
from the conquered countries are ſaid 
to have fought with particular alacri 
and vigour, that they might reduce the 
Romans to the ſame ſervitude to which 
the Romans had reduced them, Dio, 
41, 59 f. As theſe foreign ſoldiers 
contributed to eſtabliſh tyranny, ſo 
they afterwards ſerved to perpetuate it, 
Suet. et T acit. paſſim. Pompey did not 
allow his men to run to the charge 
with a ſhout, as uſual, but ordered 
them to receive the attack of Caeſar 
without changing their ground, which 
Caeſar diſapproves of, Cacſ. B. C. 3, 


92. 

Pompey depended chiefly on his ca- 
valry ; but Caeſar fruſtrated this hope 
by one of thoſe contrivances which 
marked the ſuperiority of his genius. 
Knowing that Pompey's horſemen' 
were in a great meaſure compoſed of 
young men of rank, who were fond of 
their looks, Caeſar ſelected fix cohorts 


of his braveſt foldiers, Caef. B. C. 3, 


89, & 93. conſiſting of $000 men, Ap- 


pian. ib. to oppoſe them. Theſe he 


directed to aim their ſpears at the ene- 
my's faces, ib. and during the fight 
rode up and down, calling out, Fa- 
CIEM FERT, MILES, Flor. 4, 2, 47. 
which had the deſired effect. Pom- 
pey's cavalry, ſtruck with the dreadful 
wounds they received in their faces, 


took to flight, and drew the foot after 


them, Appian. ib. ; Plutarch. Caef. 657. 
Caeſar takes no notice of this ftrata« 
gem, though he aferibes his victory 
chiefly to theſe fix cohorts, 1b. 94. 
Lucan makes Caefar's order to aim at 
the faces-of the cavalry a general order 
to the whole army, 7, 322. In the 
purſuit Caeſar charged his ſoldiers to 
is I 2 ſpare 
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fſpare citizens, Flor. ib. 50. (Civit, qui 
ugerit, ge, Lucan. 7, 319.), and to 


. Naughter the auxiliaries, Appian. p. 478. 


* 
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Thoſe ſenators and Equites whom he 
had formerly taken and diſmiſſed, he 
ordered to be put to death, except 
ſuch as were preſerved by his friends, 
each of whom he permitted to fave the 
life of one of the adverſe party, Dio, 
41, 62; Suet. 75, Caeſar, viewing 
thoſe who were ſlain on the field of 
battle, is reported to have ſaid, They 
would have it ſo, (hor voluerunt); 1 
Caius Caeſar, after having performed 
Jo great exploits, ſhould have been con- 
demned, had I not aſked aſſiſtance from 
my army,” Suet. 30. | 

After the victory Caeſar immediate- 
ly attacked Pompey's camp, and took 
it. Here he found tables covered, 
plate diſplayed, and other preparations 
2 a feaſt; ſo that Pompey's men ſeem- 
ed to have been confident of ſucceſs, 
and not to have in the leaſt apprehend- 
ed an adverſe iſſue of the battle, Cagſ. 
1b. 96. The infatuation of Pompey is 
ſurpriſing, in not having taken proper 


precautions againſt a defeat; and his 


flight to Egypt ſtill more ſo, when he 
had ſo great reſources ſtill left in diffe- 
rent parts of the empire, by which he 
might have retrieved his affairs. Caeſar 
burnt all the letters he found in the cof- 
fers of Pompey without reading them; 
for which he is juſtly praiſed, Dio, 41, 
403+ 5 Senee. {ri 24.24: 3 Plin. 7, 25. 

.. Cacfar next day forced a great num- 
ber of men to ſurrender, who had ta- 
ken refuge in a neighbouring moun- 


tain, ib. 98. The ſmallneſs of Caeſar's 


1 oſs in this battle is aſtoniſhing, only 


30 centurions and 200 legionary ſol- 
diers, ib. Some made the number of 
men 1200, Appian. il. 479. Of Pom- 
- pey's army 15,000,. were ſlain, and 


24,000 taken priſoners, ib. 99. Ap- 


pian ſays, that on Pompey's fide there 
fell 25,000 Italians, 10 ſenators, among 
whom was Domitius, the ſucceſfor- 


| ele of Caeſar, and 40 Zquites ; but 
adds, that Aſinius Pollio, one of Cae- 
Jar's generals, makes Pompey's ſlain 


amount only to 6000. The number 


* . 
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of auxiliaries that fell was ſo great that 
they could not be reckoned, Appian. 
tb. . . . 
Caeſar, immediately after his victory, 
ſet out in purſuit of Pompey, to prevent 
him from rene wing the war, Caeſſ ib. 102. 
While croſſing the Helleſpont in a fer- 
ry-boat, he fell in with one of Pom- 
pey's fleets, conſiſting of ten galleys, 
(Appian ſays 70, ib. 483.), under the 
command of L. Caſſius; but was ſo far 
from flying, that going up cloſe to 
Caſſius, he exhorted him to ſurrender, 
and upon his compliance, took him in- 
to the boat to him, (/upplicem ad ſe re- 
cepit ), Suet. 63. Appian fays, that 
Caſſius, truck with Caeſar's wonderful 
ſucceſs, and thinking that he was co- 
ming againſt him, ſtretched out his 
hands to aſk forgiveneſs, and ſurren- 
dered his fleet, ib. 80 Dio, 42, 6. 
Caeſar reached Egypt ſoon after the 
murder of Pompey, with a very ſmall 
force, only twelve Rhodian gallies and 
a few from Aſia, having on board no 
more than 3200 foot and 800 horſe; 
but, truſting to the fame of his ex- 
ploits, he thought that in any place 
he ſhould be fafe, Caef. ib. c. 106. Up- 
on his arrival at Alexandria, perceiving 
a tumult cn ſhore, occaſioned by the 
news of the death of Pompey, (an e- 
vent yet unknown to Caeſar, Lucan. , 
1015. 3 Cacſ. B. C. 3, 106.), he did 
not land immediately, (dubiis veritus fe 
credere regnis, Abſflinuit tellure rates, Lu- 


can. 9, 1009.), but waited till Ptolemy 


returned from Peluſium, and ſent to 
him the head of Pompey with his ring, 
Dio, 42, 7. Caeſar, ſhocked at the 
light, ſhed tears; and, expreſſing the 
utmolt diſpleaſure againſt the murder- 
ers, ordered it, to be ſumptuouſly bu- 
ried, ib. 8. ; Plutarch. P. 662.; Appian. 
2, 481.; Fal. Max. 5, 1. Dio obſerves, 
that this grief of Caeſar was all pre- 
tended, ib. So Lucan, (lacrymas non 
ſponte cadentes Effudit, gemituſque expref 
fit pectore laeto), 9, 1038, &c. Thus 


Ptolemy was diſappointed in his hopes, 
of gaining the friendſhip of Caeſar by 
his deteſtable preſent, {foedus amicitiae 
cum Caęſare ſanciendi, medio Pompeii ca- 
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pite, i. e. mediante, conjungente i//ud 
| foedus ), Flor. 4, 2. and Pothinus: the 
eunuch, the governor of the young 
king, and regent of the kingdom, (nu- 
tritius pueri, et procurator regni, Cael. 
B. C. 3, 112.), who had adviſed the 
deed, and brought the preſent, inſtead 
of receiving his expected reward, was 
treated with deſerved . contempt and 
abhorrence, Plutarch. 730. ; Lucan. 9, 
1064, &c. 0 | 

Caeſar now landed at Alexandria, 
with his lictors walking before him, as 
being conſul; which the Egyptians 
thinking derogatory to the authority 
of their king, raiſed ſuch diſturbance, 
that Caeſar, to avoid being inſulted, 
made his way to the palace as faſt as 
he could, Dio, 42, 7. 3 Lucan. 10, , 
&c. Caeſar takes no notice of the 
head of Pompey being ſent to him; 
but only ſays, that at Alexandria he 
heard of his death, B. C. 3, 106.— The 
tumults among the Egyptians ſtill con- 
tinued, and ſeveral of Caeſar's ſol- 
diers were ſlain in different parts of the 
city, ib. on which account he ſent 
for other legions from Aſia, ib. 107. 


and in the mean time, to conceal his 


apprehenſion of danger till more forces 
ſhould arrive, he amuſed himſelf in vi- 
ſit ing different parts of the city, and 
in hearing the philoſophers, Appian. 2, 
483. Lucan. 10, 14, 194, &c. Ac- 
cording to Dio, Caeſar, thinking that 
nothing hoſtile aow remained after the 
deſtruction of Pompey, ſpent his time 
in collecting money and ſettling the 
differences between Ptolemy and his 
ſiſter Cleopatra, Dio, 42, 9. (Vid. 
PTOLEMAEUS.) Ptolemy Auletes, 
the preſent king's father, owed Caeſar 
no leſs than 17,500,000 drathmae, ( ſep- 
tingenties, H. S.). Caeſar had former- 
ly remitted to his children all above ten 
millions, ( quadringenties H. S.), which 
he then demanded to maintain his ar- 
my. Pothinus, the eunuch, remon- 
ſtrated againſt the payment of ſo great 
a ſum ; and the methods be —_ to 
raiſe it were calculated to excite ge- 
neral diſcontent, Plutarch. ib. But 
what gave particular offence was Cae- 
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ſar's aſſuming the right of determining 
the difference between Ptolemy and 
Cleopatra concerning the poſſeſſion of 


the crown, Caef. ib. 8. This diſſatiſ- 
factien was encreaſed- by Caeſar's par- 
tiality to Cleopatra, who, to get ac- 
ceis to Caeſar without being diſeover- 


ed, landed one evening from a ſmall 


boat near the palace, and having cau- 


ſed herſelf to be wrapped up in a co-' 


verlet at her full length, was carried 


on the back of one of her attendants 


to Caeſar's apartment. Caeſar was 
pleaſed with the ingenuity, of the con- 
trivance, and Cleopatra, by her beauty 
and addreſs, ſoon gained his affections, 
( Yultus ade/} precibus ), Lucan. 10, 105.3 
Dio, 42, 35- (Aderat puellae forma), 

lor. 4, 2. Next morning young Pto- 
lemy, when he unexpectedly ſaw his 
filter with Caeſar, was tranſported with 
rage; and running out to the people, 
cried that he was betrayed, and tear- 


ing the crown from his head, caſt it 


on the ground. This having cauſed a 


great tumult, Caeſar's ſoldiers ſecured 


the king's perſon 3 upon which the E- 
gyptians were ſo much provoked, that 
they would have inſtantly ſtormed. the 
palace, as the Romans, who lived on 
a friendly footing with them, were not 
prepared for defence, had not Caeſar, 
being greatly alarmed, come. forth to 
them, and ſanding in a ſafe place, pro- 
miſed that he would do whatever they 
wiſhed. Then having called an aſſem- 


bly, and brought forth Ptolemy and 


Cleopatra, he read over their father's 
teſtament, which ordained, that they 
ſhould marry each other, according to 
the cuſtom of the country, and rei 

jointly under the protection of the Ro- 
man people. For which reaſon, Caeſar 
added, it belonged to him, as being 


conſul, (Dio ſays dictator), of the Ro- 


man people, to take upon himſelf the 


guardianſhip of the children, and exe- 


cute the father's will; therefore that 
he gave to the elder Ptolemy and Cleo- 
patra the kingdom of Egypt; to the 
younger Ptolemy and his ſiſter Arſi- 
rBoe he granted the iſland of Cyprus, 
which then was poſſeſſed by the Ro- 


Mans. 
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mans. Thus the tumult was allayed 
For the preſent, Dio, 42, 35. and a feaſt 
was kept for the joy of this reconcilia- 
tion, Plutarch. ib. p. 731. (Excepire 
epulac tantarum gaudia rerum), Lucan. 
10e, 108. of which Lucan gives a long 
defeription, ib. ad v. 332. | | 
In the mean time, Pothinus, appre- 
hending the loſs of his power, and 
perhaps of his life, ſent privately to A- 
. ehillas to bring the army from Pelu- 
Bum to Alexandria, Dio, 42, 36. Cae- 
far, unable to- contend in battle. with 
o great forces, fortified himſelf in a 
part of the palace, {Foribus clauſae ſe 
Protegit anlae—nee tota vacabat Regia com- 
prefſo + minim collegerat arma parte do- 
mite, Lucan. 10, 440). and ſent two 
Egyptians, Dioſcorides and Serapion, 
as ambaſſadors to Achillas, in the name 
of Ptolemy, to defire him to refrain 
from hoſtilities. But Achillas ordered 
them to be ſeized and put to death, (Sed 
meque fur mundi valuit, foedera ſanc- 
ta Gontibus, Lucan. 5 One 
was killed on the ſpot, and the other, 
having received a dangerous wound, 
was carried off for dead by his attend- 
unts, Cacſ. B. C. 3, 109.3; Dio, 42, 
37. Lucan ſpeaks only of one am- 
baſſador, ib. * | 898 
Ceaeſar having diſcovered a corre- 
Fpondence betwixt Pothinus and A- 
chillas, ordered Pothinus to be put to 
death, Caefc ib. 112 f. 'Achillas quick- 
Iy made himſelf maſter of Alexandria, 
and endeavoured to break into the = 
lace by force ; but was repulſed. He 
next attempted to ſeize the thips in the 
harbour; but Caefar, to prevent them 
from falling into the power of the ene- 
my, fet fire not only to theſe veſſels, 
but alſo to all that were in the arſenals, 
Cacſ. ib. 111. By this conflagration, 
u part of the famous Alexandrian li- 
brary was conſumed couſiſting of 


400,0c0 volumes, Senec. Tranquill. An. 


©. ; Gell. 6, 17.; Oros. 6, 15. Marcel- 
Gs fays 700,000 volumes, 22, 17. 
The war being thus begun, called 
the Alexandrian war, * LLUM ALEX- 
" 4ANDREINUM,) Caeſar ſent for reinforce- 
ments from all quarters, and uſed every 
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art to defend himſelf againſt the attacks 
of the enemy, Hiri. B. Alex. 1. nor 
were the Alexandrians leſs attentive 
on their part, ib. 2. Many fierce com- 
bats were fought both by land and ſea 
with doubtful ſucceſs ; nor was Caeſar 
ever in greater danger. At one time 
in defending the bridge which led to 
the iſland Pharos, which he had taken 
poſſeſſion of, Hirt. ib. 19.; Lucan. 10, 
509. being forced by a ſudden fally 
of the enemy into a ſmall ſkiff, /in 
ſcapham, Suet. 64. Hirtius ſays, into his 
own galley, in ſuum navigium ſerecepit, ib. 
21.) and many hurrying on board alon 
with him, perceiving that the ſkiff mu 


fink, (as it actually did), he jumped into 


the ſea, and ſaved himſelf by ſwimming 
for'200 paces to the neareſt ſhip, raiſing 
his left hand, that ſome papers which 
he held in it might not be wetted, and 
drawing after him his military robe in 
his teeth, that the enemy might not 
become maſter of his ſpoils, Suet. Caeſ. 
64. Hirtius takes no notice of the 
two laſt circumſtances, c. 21. Appian 
ſays that the enemy got poſſeſſion of 
his cloak, B. C. 2, p. 484. So Dio, 
42, 40. and Florus, 4, 2, 59. Plutarch 
ſpeaks of Caeſar's ſaving his papers, 
but ſays nothing of his cloak, p. 731. 
So Orgſius, 6, 15. Julius Celſus agrees 
with Suetonius, p. 218. Lucan, who 
alludes to this fact in the end of his 
poem, 10, 534. ſuppoſes Caeſar to have 
been prompted to attempt his eſcape 
in the manner he did, by reflecting on 


the wonderful bravery of Scaeva, ib. 


544. one of his own centurions at Dy- 


racchium, Id. 6, 1438,—263. 


Arſinöè, the filter of Ptolemy, made 


her eſcape from the palace by the con- 


trivance of Ganymẽdes an eunuch, her 
governor, and joined Achillas. Buta 


difference having ariſen between them, 


Arſinòè cauſed Achillas to be put to 
death, and gave the command of the 


army to Ganymedes, Caeſ. B. C. 3, 


. I1Ze; Hirt. B. A. 4. 3 Dio, 42, 39. & 
40. 3 Lucan. 10, 520, &c. This hap- 


pened ſoon after the commencement of 


hoſtilities. Dio ſays, that Caeſar, a- 
fraid left Pothinus ſhould alſo carry off 
| | Ptolemy 
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Ptolemy by artifice, ordered him to be 


put to death, ib. 39. But other au- 
thors relate that Pothinus was put to 


| death before, and for a different rea- 


ſon, /Caef. B. C. 3, 112 f. Plutarch 
ſays that Caeſar ordered Pothinus to 
be killed at a feaſt; and that Achillas 


\—_eſcaped to the army, and raiſed a dan- 


erous war againſt Caeſar, p. 731. 
| £0099 mentions the death of Achillas 
immediately after that of Pothinus, as 
a ſecond victim to the manes of Pom- 
pey, (Atera, Magne, tuis jam victima 
mittitur umbris), 10, 524. | 
The war was conducted with no leſs 
vigour by Ganymedes than it had been 
by Achillas. The Alexandrians, pre- 
tending to. be tired of the war, ſent 
ambaſſadors to Caeſar to treat about 

eace, and to beg the releaſe of their 
Lg But having obtained their re- 
queſt, they proſecuted the war with 
unabated fierceneſs. Cacſar having 
obtained ſupplies, and being joined by 
Mithridires of Pergimus, with a great 
body of forces, routed the Egyptians, 
took their camp, and thus put an end 
to the war. Ptolemy was drowned in 
his flight over the Nile, Hirt. ib. 23,— 
32.3 Dio, 42, 42, & 43. Nine months 
were {pent in this conteſt, Appian. B. 
C. 2. p. 484. which was thought to 
have been undertaken chiefly on ac- 
count of Cleopatra. For this reaſon 
Cicero ſays, that Caeſar, conſcious of 
his imprudence, was aſhamed to write 
about it, ditt. 11, 15, and in fact he 

did not ſo much as ſend a letter to 
Rome concerning his affairs from De- 
cember to June. a 
Caeſar gave the kingdom of Egypt 
to Cleopatra; but, to ſave appearan- 
ces, he joined with her in the govern- 
ment her younger brother Ptolemy, 
then a boy, and ordered that ſhe ſhould 
marry him, according to the cuſtom of 


the Egyptians, Dio, ib, 44. He re- 


moved Arlinde out of the kingdom, 
Hirt. ib. 33. and afterwards cauſed her 


to be led among the captives in his 
triumph, Dio, 43, 19-3 Flor. 4, 2, 88, 

Caeſar made a progreſs through E- 
gypt with Cleopatra, along the Nile, 


EN ) 
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in a large pleaſure boat, (eadem nave 
thalamzgo), Suet. 52. attended by 400 
ſhips, Appian. ib. He would have ad- 
vanced as far Aethiopia, but his. army 
refuſed to follow him, Suet. ib. He 
was ſo attached to Cleopatra, that ſhe 
would have detained him ſtill long- 
er in Egypt, or have accompanied 
him to Rome, if he had not been o- 
bliged to march agaiuſt Pharnices, 


the ſon of Mithridates; who having, 


heard of the dangerous ſituation of Cae- 
ſar's affairs in Egypt, and thinking this 
a favourable opportunity for regaining 
his father's dominions, had defeated 
Domitius, one of Caeſar's lieutenants, 
ſeized on Armenia Minor and Cappa- 
docia, and made himſelf maſter of all 
Pontus, Hirt. 34,—42:—-But Caeſar, 
having come up with him, cruſhed him 
ſo ſpeedily, that giving an account of 
his victory to a friend. at Rome, he 


made uſe of only three words, Ven, 


V1pi, Vici, I came, I ſaw, I con- 
quered, Appian. ib. p. 485. ; Dio, ib. 
48. ; Plutarch. p. 731. Theſe words 
he afterwards ordered to be inſcribed 
on a frame, which was carried before 
him in his Pontic triumph, Suet. 37. 
and uſed frequently to ſpeak of the 
good fortune of Pompey, who had 
gained ſuch renown by vanquiſhing fo 
teeble an enemy, ib. 35. Appian re- 
lates, that Caeſar, ſeeing the enemy 
fly ſo ſoon, ſaid, O happy Pompey, 
who hadſt to fight with ſuch men, 
and obtained the ſirname of MaGnvs 
the GREAT, for vanquiſhing them,“ 
ib, But this firname was given to 


Pompey by Sulla, Vid. Pour ius. 


Caeſar gave the kingdom of Boſphö- 


rus, on the lake Moeotis, which Phar- 


naces had poſſeſſed, to Mithridites, 
to. whoſe ſervices in Egypt he had 
deen ſo much indebted, Hirt. ib. 78. 

Caeſar, having left the ſettlement of 
affairs in Aſia to Domitius, the gover - 
nor of it, and having exacted large 
ſums'of money in the countries through 
which he paſſed, ſet fail for Italy, 
Dio, 42, 49. where great diſturbances 


had been excited by the miſconduct of 


Antony, and of his other agents, ib. 
| | 27r—y 
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ture. p. 732 8 0 
Caeſar reached Italy in the month 
of September, a. u. 706, much ſooner 
than he was expected. Upon his ar- 
rival at Rome he eaſily quieted the 
commotions of the city; but found 
greater difficulty in quelling a mutiny 
of his ſoldiers. Thoſe of his favourite 
legion, the tenth, (decimani), knowing 
that Caeſar, on account of the renew- 
al of the war in Africa, needed their 
aſſiſtance, and therefore thinking that 
they ſhould eafily obtain whatever they 
deſired, inſolently demanded their diſ- 
charge, and rewards for their ſervice. 
Caeſar, contrary to the opinion of all, 
without heſitation ſaid, That he dif- 
charged them; and, to their aſtoniſh- 
ment, added, „That, after having 
triumphed with the reſt, he would 
grant them all that he had promiſed:“ 
conelnding with calling them Quikf- 
TEs, Romans, inſtead of Mirirzs, 
foldiers. This ſo mortified them, that 
they all earneſtly entreated to be con- 
tinued in the ſervice; to which re- 
queſt Caeſar, with apparent reluQance, 
at laſt conſented. - Appian. ib. p. 485, 
& Dio, 42, 52, &c.; Plutarch. p. 732. 
Suetonius ſays, that they followed 
Caſar into Africa, though he refuſed 
their ſervice; and that notwithſtanding 
he puniſhed the molt ſeditious of them 
with the loſs of a third in their ſhare of 
the plunder, and of the land defigned 
for them, c. 50. Caeſar was blamed 
for not puniſhing them more ſeverely ; 
decauſe in their tumult they had kill- 
ed Goſconius and Galba, men of prae- 
torian rank, Plutarch. ib. and Salluſt, 
the hiſtorian, then praetor, whom Cae- 
far ſent to them with a meſſage, nar- 
rowly ſaved his life by flight, Dio, et 
Appian. ibid. 5 
About the middle of December, 
Caeſar ſet out for Africa; where Cato 
did Scipio had renewed the war, called 
the African war, (BETILUn ArRIcA- 
nun z) and, by the aſſiſtance of Juba, 
king of Mauritania, had collected a 
great army, Hit. B. A. 1. Here 
Cacſar's uſual good fortune attended 


uy 


27.34, & 50. Appian.” ibid.; Pla- 


death, Dio, ib. et c. 13. 


firumento, ) Suet. 37. 
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him. He defeated Scipio and Juba, 
near Thapſus, with great ſlaughter 
upon hearing which Cato, who com- 


manded at Utica, flew himſelf, that he 
might not fall into the hands of Caxfar, 
Dio, 43, 1,—14-; Hirt. ib. 88. Catlar 


is ſaid to hare expreſſed regret at the 
death of Cato, becauſe he had envied 


him the glory of ſaving his life, Dio, 43, 


12. Caeſar pardoned many of his ene- 
mies who ſurrendered to him, Hirt. ib. 
89. but ſeveral he cauſed to be put to 
He reduced 
the kingdom of Juba into the form of a 
province, and appointed Salluſt to go- 
vern it, Appian. ib. The ſenate at 


Rome having heard of Caeſar's ſucceſs, . 


decreed to him extraordinary honours, 


ſome of them almoſt divine, Dio, 43, 


14. He ſet fail from Utica on the 
13th of June, ( /dibus Fun.) a. 707; 
and on the third day after landed at 
Cagliari in Sardinia, ( Carales in Sardi- 
niam pervenit,) which iſland Cicero plea- 
ſantly calls one of Caeſar's farms (prae- 


dium ;) intimating, that he now was 


as much maſter (dominus) of all the 
countries of the republic, as a proprie- 
tor of an eſtate, Fam. , 7. Here he 
ftaid till near the end of the month, 
Hirt. 98. and being detained by bad 


weather, did not arrive at Rome till 


near the end of July, Hirt. 98. 

Caefar, upon his return, celebrated 
four triumphs, with an interval of a few 
days between each: the firſt over Gaul, 
the ſecond over Alexandria, the third 
over Pontus, and the fourth over Africa, 
(or, as Dio expreſſes it, over the Gauls, 
Egypt, Pharnaces, and Juba, 43, 16.) 
each of them with different apparatus 
and furniture, ¶ diverſo apparatu et in- 
Appian adds, 
that though there could not properly 
be a triumph over Roman citizens, yet 
that repreſentations of the various de- 
feats, and effigies of all the vanquiſhed 


. leaders, except Pompey, were carried 
Plutarch men- 


along, B. C. 2, 491. 


tions only three triumphs, p. 733. 
After the Gallic triumph Vereingeto- 
rix and others were put to death, Dio, 


After 


43,19. 
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large donations to his ſoldiers, and 
largeſſes to tlie citizens. He enter- 
tained the people with feaſts and ſpec- 
tacles. At one of theſe feaſts there 
were no fewer than 22,000 tables. He 
exhibited a ſhew of gladiators and a 
naval fight in honour of his daughter 
Julia, Plutarch. ib. Dio, 43, 22. Afﬀter 
this he made a review of the people; 
when the number of the citizens is 
ſaid to have been diminiſhed one half by 
the deſtruction occaſioned by the civil 
war, Appian. ibid. So that inſtead of 


320,000, there were only 1 50,000, Plu- 


tarch. ib. But this is to be underſtood 
only as a review of the poorer ſort of 
the common people, who uſed to receive 
.a monthly gratuity of corn from the 
public; the number of whom Caeſar 
reduced to one half, Suet. 41, Dio, 
43, 21. He enacted ſeveral uſeful 
laws for the government of the ſtate. 
He corrected the irregularities in the 
Roman Calendar, and adjuſted the 
computation of time to the. courſe of 
the ſun; which is ſtill called the Ju- 
LIAN or Solar Year, (Vid. R. A. p. 
329.); Dio, 43, 26. In the mean 
time Cleopatra came to Rome with her 
brother or nominal huſband ; to whom 
Caeſar aſſigned an apartment in his own 
houſe, Dio, 43, 27. and ſuffered her to 
call a ſon ſhe had CAESARIO, after his 
own name, Suet. 5 2. | 

In the end of the year, Caeſar ſet out 
for Spain, againſt the ſons of Pompey 
and Labienus; whom he defeated near 
Munda, after one of the moſt obſtinate 
battles he ever fought. His ſoldiers 
were ſo preſſed that they were forced 
to fly; and it was with the greateſt 
difficulty that he rallied them. He is 
2 to have ſaid, That he had 
often before fought for victory, but 
then for the firſt time for life, Appian. 
B. C. 2, 493. 3 Plutarch. p. 734. He 
is {aid to have been reduced to fuch 
deſpair, that he once had thoughts of 
killing himſelf, Suet. 36. ; Flor. 4, 2, 
82. The victory, however, at laſt was 
ſo complete, that it put an end to the 
war. About 30, ooo of the enemy 
were ſlain, Plutarch. ib. | 
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After theſe triumphs Caeſar gave 
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Caefar returned to Rome about the 
end of September, Suet. 76. ; Dio, 43s 
46. or the beginning of October, 
a. 708. ; Vell. 2, 56. He celebrated 
his fifth and laſt triumph with greater 
magnificence than had ever been ſeen, 
Appian. ib. p. 498. It was profeſſedly a 
triumph over Spain, but in reality over 
the ſons of Pompey, over the nobleſt 
families of the republic, and over the 


liberties of his country. 'The people 


conſidered it in this light ; and inſtead 
of admiring and applauding it, as Caeſar 
expected, were ſullen and ſilent. They 
eſteemed it a diſmal proceſſion, (acerba 


pompa,) and expreſſed the ſame diſcon- 


tent, as they had done before at the 
Circenſian games, when Caeſar's ſtatue 
was carried along with the image of 
victory, Cic. Att. 13, 44, —Caeſar 
granted a triumph alſo to Fabius and 
Pedius, his lieutenants ; which occa- 
ſioned great ridicule ; becauſe they, 
inſtead of ivory, uſed wooden images, 
Dio, 43, 42. whence Chriſippus ſaid 
wittily, „That the images of Fabius 
were the caſes of Catfar's towns,” 
(thecas ęſſe oppidorum Caeſaris, ) Quinc- 
til. 6, 3, 61. : 

The honours which the ſenate now 
conferred on Caeſar exceeded all 


bounds. They decreed to him a con- 
tinual conſulſhip, (Dio fays, for ten 
years, 43, 45.) the dictatorſhip for life, 


the ſuperintendence of the public mo- 
rals, the pracnõmen of IMPERATOR, 
the ſirname of Father of his Country, 
a ſtatue among the kings, an elevated 
{eat in the theatre, a golden ſeat in the 
ſenate-houſe and on the tribunal in the 
forum ; nay even temples, altars, and 
prieſts, as to a divinity. All theſe and 
other empty honours of the fame kind 
Cacſar accepted, Suet. 76. ; Dio, 44, 
4. & 5. though it might have been ex- 
pected his mind would have diſdained 
them. The ſenate beſtowed on him 
the management of the public treaſury, 
and the command of all the forces of 
the empire; alſo the nomination of all 
the magiſtrates, Dio, 43, 45. which 
he afterwards ſhared with the people, 


| (comuia cum populo partitus eft,) relera 
K ving 
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ving to himſelf the choice of the 
ſuls, Suet. 41. | | 
_ Caeſar, after bis victory in the civil 
war, uſed great clemeney to his adver- 
faries. But this, by many, was aſcri- 
E. to ety not to humanity ; whence 
Zicero calls it an rnfidious clemenc 
Cic. Att. 8, 16. Sl aaa 
Caeſar's activity was not diminiſhed 
by his wonderful ſucceſs. He made 
various laws for the better regulation 
of the ſtate, (Vid. R. A. Lxoxs Jv- 
LI AS.) He adminiſtered juſtice with 
great labour and ſtrictneſs, Suet. 43. 
He ſettled about 80,000 Roman citi- 
zens in colonies beyond ſeas, Id. 42. 
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con- 
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the 56th year of his age, Suet. 88. after 
he had enjoyed the quiet poſſeſſion of 
the empire only for five months, Vell. 
2, 56. which verified the prediction of 
Cicero, (1D REGNUM vix SEMESTRE 
ESSE POSSE,) Cic. Ati. 10, 8. He was 
to have ſet out on his Parthian expedi- 
tion four days after, Appian. B. C. 2, 
497. And Cicero, who at firſt ſo highly 
extolled the action of the conſpirators, 
after he found that, by ſparing Antony 
and by their miſconduct afterwards, 
the Romans had only changed matters 
for the worſe, ſeems to think that the 
conſpirators were too precipitate, and 
that they ought to have waited the 


Among other places which he aſſigned events of the Parthian war; from which 


to them, were Carthage and Corinth; 
which cities he ordered to be rebuilt, 
Dio, 43, 50. He every day formed 
many important plans for adorning and 
improving the city, as alſo for ſecuring 
and enlarging the empire, Suet. 44. 
Not ſatisfied with his numerous con- 
queſts, he meditated an expedition a- 
gainſt the Getae and Parthians, But 
theſe mighty projects were prevented 
by his death, ib. His engroſſing all the 
powers of the ftate, and ruling with 
| abſolute authority, created general diſ- 
guſt; and his deſire of aſſuming the 
name of King encreaſed the popular 
odium. What gave particular offence, 
was his receiving, one day, the ſenate, 
which waited on him in a body, with 
'very honourable decrees in his favour, 
without deigning to riſe, Suet. 78. ; Plu- 
farch. p. 736. At the ſame time, 
though Cacſar behaved thus haughtily, 
yet truſting to his acts of clemency, 
and perhaps prompted by a deſire of 
ſurpafſing Sulla, he diſmiſſed his body- 
guards, and appeared in public attend- 
ed only by his licors ; which facilita- 
ted any attempt on his life, A con- 
ſpiracy was therefore formed againſt 
him by more than fixty ſenators, the 
chief of whom were Brutus and Caſſius. 
He was ftabbed in the ſenate-houſe on 
the Ides of March, a. u. 709, (al.710,) 
with three and twenty wounds, Suet. 8 2. 
and fell at the foot of Pompey's ſtatue, 
| Plutarch. 72 739-5 Cic. Div. 2, 9. in 


* 
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he imagined that Caeſar would not 
have returned, (le enim nunquam rever- 
tiſete but ſome underſtand this paſſage 
differently,) Cit. Au. 15, 4. Nay Ci- 
cero appears even to regret his death, 
(Ci haec manent, ut videntur, if the pre- 
ſent ſtate of public affairs continue; 
me Idus Martiae non delectant: Quoniam, 
interfe&o domino, liberi non ſumus, non fuit 
dominus ille (ſc. Caeſar) fugiendus, ib. Sub- 
lato enim tyranno, tyrannida (1. e. domi- 
nationem Antonii) manere video, ib. 1 4. 
14. Ada quidem' illa res, (ſc. cacdes 
Caeſaris), | animo virili, confilis puerili: 
quis enim non widet, regni haredem relic- 
tum? ſc. Antonium, ib. 21. 

The opinions of men in that age 

reatly divided, as they have been 

ever ars whether Caeſar was ſlain 
juſtly or not, (cum aliis peſſimum, alits pul- 
cherrimum facinus videretur, Tacit. Ann. 
1, 8.) In general the favourers of a 
popular government, as Cicero, Lucan, 
&c. applaud the action, while the ſup- 
porters of monarchy, as Virgil and Ho- 
race, Seneca, Dio Caſſius, &c. . con- 


demn it. But the ſentiments of writers 
are commonly influenced on this ſub- 


ject by the nature of the government 
under which they live. Suetonius, 
however, after enumerating the good 
qualities and actions of Caeſar, declares 
that. his bad actions, in a political light, 
preponderate, and that therefore he 
was thought to have abuſed his power, 
and to have been - ſlain juſtly, | oa 

| | | vat 
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vant tamen cactera fafa diflaque ejus, ut 
et abuſus dominatione, et jure cacſus exifli- 
metur, c. 76. 0 

The death of Caeſar was followed 
by the moſt dreadful ſcenes of war and 
maſſacre; ſo that in this reſpect at leaſt, 
it was a great misfortune to the Ro- 
mans. See Ax roxius and OcTAvIus. 

Juvenal juſtly aſcribes the fate of all 
the firſt Triumviri to their inordinate 
ambition; Quid Crafſos, quid Pompeios 
evertit, et illum (ſc. Caeſarem), Ad 
ſua qui domitos deduxit LAGNA Quiri- 
tes? Summus nempe locus nulla non arte 
guagſitun. The poet expreſſes the 
meanneſs of the ſervitude to which Cae- 
far reduced the Romans, by his bring- 
ing them to bear his laſh, (ad ſua 2 

gra); a puniſhment which, under the 
republic, it was unlawful to inflict on 
a Roman citizen, 10, 107. | 
Julius Caeſar is perhaps on the 
whole the moſt- diſtinguiſhed character 
in hiſtory. He poſſeſſed very uncom- 
mon abilities, and was formed to ex- 
cel in peace, as well as in war. Ci- 
cero tanks him among the greateſt 
_ orators, Br. 75. ; Suet. Cacſ. 55, His 
orations were admired for two qua- 
lities, not always found together, 
ſtrength and elegance, (vis—et mira ſer- 
monis, cujus proprie fudioſus fuit, elegan- 
tia), Quinctil. 10. 1, 114. Quinctilian 
ſays, that he ſpoke with the ſame 
ſpirit with which he fought, (eodem 
animo dixiſſe, quo bellavit), and if he 
had devoted himſelf to the bar, (, fo- 
ro tantum wacdfjet), would have been 
the only man capable of rivalling Cice- 
2a, OR | . | 
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Caeſar wrete memoirs or commenta - 
Ties of his wars in Gaul, in ſeven books, 


and of his civil war with - Pompey, in 
three books; which are ſtill extant. 
The eighth book, concerning the Gal- 
lic war, was written by Hirtius. The 
author of the memoirs of Caeſar's wars 
m Egypt, Africa, and Spain, is un- 
certain. Some aſcribe them to Hir- 


tius, and others to Oppius, Suet. Cae/. 
56. Cicero beſtows the higheſt praiſe 
on Cacfar's commentaries, Br. 


- bd | 5. 
But Pollio Aſinius thought that they 


1 
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were compoſed with too little care, 
and without ſufficient regard to truth, 
Suet. ib. Caeſar alfo left two books 


on the Analogy of language, ib. or the 


Art of Grammar, Quin#il. 1, 7, 34, (ds | 
ratione Latin? loquendi), Cie. Br. 72. in- 
ſeribed to Cicero, Gell. 19, 8. He is 
ſaid to have written this book during the 
Gallie war, in his paſſage over the Alps. 


He wrote his anſwer to Cicero's eula- 


gium on Cato about the time of the 
battle of Munda; and while travelling 
from Rome to Farther Spain in his 
laſt expedition, he compoſed a poem, 
which he called Ir ER, the Journey. 


There were ſome of Caeſar's juvenile 


poems extant in the time of Suetoni- 


us ; alſo ſeveral of his letters to the 


' ſenate, to Cicero, and to his familiar 


friends; and à collection of Apoph- 
thegms, or memorable ſayings of emi- 
nent men, { dia rollectanca), Suet ib. 
which we learn from Cicero he conti- 
nued to improve in the height of his 
power, Cic. Fam. 9, 16. But Au- 
guſtus is ſaid to have forbidden theſe 
books to be publiſhed, Suet. ib. Such 


was the power of Caeſar's mind, that 


while reading or writing, hie uſed to 
dictate and hear at the ſame time. He 
is ſaid to have dictated letters on the 


moſt important affairs to four fecreta- 


ries at once; or if otherwiſe quite diſ- 


engaged, ( fi nihil aliud ageret], to ſe- 


ven, Plin. 7, 25. Happy had it been 
for Caeſar himſelf, as well as for man- 
kind, if he had employed his wonder- 
ful talents to promote the good of his 
country, and not to enſlave it, (Fe- 
lix — fi patriae hoſles tantùm, non et pa- 
triam —— hn in Vita Caeſ. 
p. 246. But the deſire of becoming 
ſovereign of Rome, and of the world, 
( Rex populi Romani dominuſque omnium 
gentium efſe), made him diſregard every 
other conſideration, Cic. Offic. 3, 21. 
He uſed often to repeat two verſes of 
Euripides, which he himſelf thus 
tranſlated, Nam ſi vialandum eff jus, 
regnandi gratid Violandum eft, aliis rebus 
pietutem colus, Cic. Off. 3, 21. Suet. 
Caeſ. 30. Euripid. Phoeniſſ. n. 527. 
So Seneca, Phoen. 4, 220. Hence 
K Lucan 
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tum ſceleri, 1, 2. Thus, among the 
ſcoffs which his ſoldiers, according to 
cuſtom, threw out againſt him in his 
triumphs, this was one: Si re#2 facies, 
pPledere; fin male, regnabis, If you 


do right,” i. e. if you reftore to the 


people their liberty, „you ſhall be 
puniſhed,” (for what you have done 
contrary to law): But if you do 
wrong,” i. e. if you do not reſtores li- 


berty, cc you ſhall be a king,”? Dio, 


43, 20. So Juvenal, Ille erucem preti- 


um ſceleris tulit, mic diadema, 13, 105. 
Caeſar after his death was ranked a- 
mong the gods, and worſhipped as a 

divinity, Suet. 58. Rint £ 

QOaeſar is ſaid to have been tall, of 
a fair complexion, and very healthful, 

except that in the latter part of his 

life he was liable to the falling ſick- 
neſs, with which he was twice ſeized 
in the time of action, Suet. 45. ; Dio, 

44, 38. Plutarch. in Cacſ. 715. & 


CAESAR is often put for the em- 
peror, thus, Vivaria Caeſaris, the em- 
peror's fiſh ponds or ſtews, Juvenal. 
4, 51. Bo Caeſaris ad menſas, Id. 5, 
4. Calcemus Caestiris hoſtem, i. e. Seja- 
num, Id. 10, 86. Cacſarit uxor, i. e. 
Meſſalina, ib. 330. Caefaris Armentum, 
1. e. elephanti, Id. 14, 106. Tumu- 


lust Caeſarum, Tac. Ann. 3, 9. C. 


Sur ToNII TRANGUILILI XII CAxSsA- 
Es, the lives of the twelve firſt em- 
perors by Suetonius; the uſual in- 
ſcription to that work. Prope Caefa- 
ris hortos, near Caeſar's gardens, Hor, 
Sat. 1, 9, 18.3 which he left to the 
Roman people, Suet. 83. —— adj. 
CAESIREZUSs et CAESARIANVUsSs. 
CaxsaREAR domity ſeries, the ſucceſ- 


SARIANI, ſc. milites, the ſoldiers of Cae- 
- far, Hirt. B. Afr. 13, &e. whom Lu- 
can calls Caeſaris pubes, 3, 526. Caeſa- 
"rianas Rn e to the death 
of Caeſar, Suet. Ner. 4. Sanguis Cae- 
fareus, the blood of Julius Caeſar, 


2 id, Met. 1, 200. Cazfarea domus, 


the houſe of Auguſtus Cacſar, Id. Tri. 


/ 
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Luean calls Caeſar's uſurpation Jus da- 
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I, 1, 70. 80 Caeſirei Penates, Id. 
Met. 15, 864. Caeſariand celeritate uti, 
to be as expeditious as Caeſar, Cic Ait. 


16, 10. Carſarianum civile bellum, the 


civil war between Caeſar and Pompey, 
Nep. 25, 7. „„ | 
. Cartyx. See Cxrx. a 
CAjJiTa, the nurſe of Aend⸗as, 
r RH Gs 
Caivs, a frequent praenomen of 


men among the Romans; and Cal 


of women, | 
Carvs is marked by C. and Cara by 
the ſame letter inverted . Puin#i. 


I, 7, 28.——Caia was a name aſ- 


ſumed by every new-married woman. 
When on the marriage-night the ar- 
rived at the door of her huſband, be- 
ing aſked by him what was her name, 
ſhe anſwered, uz: ro Carvs, ET 
EGO Cala, i. e. where you are maſter 
of the family, I am miſtreſs ; as it is 
faid, from Tanaquil, the wife of Tar- 
quinius Priſcus; who was alſo called 
Cara Catcirtia, Plin. 8, 48 1. 74, 
et Feſtus. et Quinctil. Ibid. adj. Cari- 
NUs; Catana nex, the murder of Caius 
Caligula, Suet. Tit. 1. Emptum (ſo. 


librum) plus minus afſe Caiano Donas, 


for one of Caius Caligula's afſes, i. e. 


at the loweſt price, Stat. Silv. 4, 9, 22. 
The as is ſaid to have been diminiſhed 


in weight by C. Caligula. 


— 


CaL Als, the ſon, of Boreas and O- 
rithyia, and brother of Zethes, both 
repreſented by the poets as furniſhed 
with wings. See Zzru ks. 

CaLAmis, -idis, m. a ſtatuary, wh 


was unrivalled in his art of repreſent- 


ing horſes, (equis ſemper fine aemulo en- 
prefſis,) Plin. 34, 8 f. 19, 11; ; Pro- 
pert. 3, 9, 10. 3 Ovid. Pont. 4, 1, 33.3 


Quinctil. 12, 10, 7 
ſors of Caeſar, Lucan. 4, 823, Car- . 


' CALANus, a celebrated Ikon phi- 
loſopher, who falling fick, cauſed a 
Funeral pile to be raiſed, 'on which he 


was burnt at his own defire in pre- 


ſence-of Alexander and his army, Cic. 
Tuſc. 2, 21. He is ſaid to have pre- 
dicted the death of that prince, which 


happened ſoon after. Id. Div. Iz 
IP | 


 CALCHAS, 
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 CALCHAS, -antis,” the fon. of 
Theſtor, the ſoothſayer of the Greeks 
in the Trojan war, Cic. Or. 22; 
Div. 1, 33. Virg. Aen. 2, 122.3 
Se. 13, 38. | 


* 


CALDIUS, a ſirname given to 


Tiberius by the ſoldiers from his fond- 


neſs of hot drinks, (calidae potianes 3) 
inſtead of Claudius, Suet. Tib. 42.— 
Calpus, a ſirname given to raſh 
hot headed men, Cic. Inv. 2, 9. . 
Cali UA, the fourth Emperor o 
Rome, remarkable for his cruelty ; 
ſo called from his being educated in 
the camp, aid wearing the ſhoes or 
ſhort boots (caligae) of the common 
ſoldiers, Suet. Cal. g. nab 
9. Fufius CAL ENUs, a tribune. of 
the commons, who got a law paſſed, 
called Lex Fu ria, by which he pro- 
cured the acquittal of Clodius, when 
tried for violating the ſacred rites of 
the good goddeſs (Bo Dza); Cic. 
Att. 1, 14, & 16. an adviſer of peace 
with Antony, Cic. Phil. 8, 3. 
M. Carinivs, a remarkable orator, _ 
Cic. Br. 79. Quinctil. 70, 1. 
.-CaLLtickATEs, ie, an Athenian 
who impoſed on Dion, and having 
cauſed him to be put to death, ſeized 
on the ſupreme power at Syracuſe, 
Nep. 10, 8. & 9. q 2. A Lacedae- 
monian artiſt, who made ants and o- 
ther little animals of ivory, ſo ſmall, 
that their parts could not be diſcerned 
by any other perſons but himſelf, Plin. 
7, 21. ; alſo chariots with their dri- 
vers, ſo minute, that a fly could co- 
ver them with its wings, 1d. 36, 5. 
et Aelian. I, 17. l 
CalLickArI DAS, ae, a general of 
the Lacedemonians, Cic.Off. I, 24, & 30. 
Calli Acuvs, a celebrated Greek 
poet, born at Cyrene in Africa, Cie. 
Tuſe. 1, 34, & 39- ; the ſon or deſcend- 
ant of Battus; hence called BaTT1A- 
DES, ae, Ovid. Am. 1, 14, 33-3 Tr. 2, 
367.; et 5, 5, 33-3 in Ibin. 53.3 called 
alſo Clarius'poeta, i. e. inſpired by A- 
Pollo, Ovid. Tr. 1, 5, 1. who is de- 
nominated CLARIUs, Virg. Aen. 3, 
360.; from Claros, a grove near Co- 
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lophon, where he had a temple, Strab* 
14, p. 442-3. Ovid. Mel. 1, $i5.— 
—CALLIMACHUS is eſteemed by 
Juinctilian the chief elegiac poet or 
writer of love poems: Cujus (ſc. elegi- 
ae) princeps habetur Callimachus, 10g 
I, 58. But Horace ſeems to prefer 
Mimnermus, Ep. 2, 2, 101. — Pro- 
pertius made Callimichus: his model; 
whence. he calls himſelf the Romau 
Callimachus, Propert, 4, 1, 64. 
race is ſuppoſed to allude to Propere 
tius in theſe words: Diſcedo lcueus 
pundio illius: ille mes quis? Quit 17 
Callimachus? I come off, or am made 


an Alcaeus by his ſuffrage; and he 


a Callimachus by mine, Hor. Ep. 2, 2, 
e | 


CaLLiMAcnus is commonly joined 


by the poets with Philẽtas; thus, Ovid. 
Art. Am. 3, 330.; Rem. 760.; Tr. 1, 
5, 1.; Propert. 3, 1, 1. So Serta Phi- 
leteis, &c. (Vid. PRIL S TAS) ; Et Cy- 
renaeas urna miniftret aquas, and let my 
ura furniſh me with the waters of Cy- 


rene, i. e. let me drink of the ſame 


fountain, and thus imbibe the ſame poe- 
tic enthuſiaſm with Callimachus, Prop. 
4. 6, 3 h | 
CaLL1OP, -es, the chief of the nine 
Muſes, who preſided over eloquence 
and heroic poetry, called alſo Car- 
LIOPEA, Ovid. Faft. 5, 80. the mo» 
ther of Orpheus, Virg. Ec. 4, 57. 


+ CALLIPHO, -6nzs, a philoſopher, who 


made the chief happineſs of man to con- 
faſt in pleaſure and virtue, Cic. Fin. 2, 
6, & 11, ; Acad. 4, 42.; Fin. 5, 25. 
CALLIPEDES, ie, a name put pro- 
verbially for one who promiſes a great 
deal, but does nothing, Cic. Au. 13, 
12. 3 Suet. Tiber. 38. The cauſe of 
this appellation is uncertain. 
CAaLLIRHOE, -es, the daughter of 
the river Achelous, (Acheloia, Ovid. 
Met. 9, 413-), and wife of Alcmaeon, 
who obtained from Jupiter that. her 
infant ſons by Alcmaeon ſhould be- 
come men before their time, in order 
to avenge the death of their father 
Ovid. ib. 414. | | 
CALLISTHENES, it, a native of O- 
| lynthus, 


Ho- 


. 
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AL 
tyathus, (Olynthive), the ſcholar of A- 
riſtotle, and companion of Alexander; 
by whom he was put to death, becauſe 
he refuſed to pay him divine honours, 
Cie. Rater. Pofth. g.; Tuſc. 3, to. 
He wrote the hiſtory of bis own coun- 


try, Cic. de Or. 2, 14. and vf the Tro- 


jan war, Id. Div. 1, 34. et 2, 25. 


_  » * CanLisTO, , the daughter of Ly- 


cãon king of Arcadia, converted by 
Jupiter into the conſtellation Ur/a 
Major, the Greater Bear. (G. 417.) 
Calista Arus, the name of ſeve - 
ral Athenians. 8 | 


' +» CALPURNIA. gene, the name of 


a clan at Rome, containing the families 


of the Piraner, Beſliue, Bibili, and Cae- 


ennini, Cic. Piſ. 23. ; Att. 10, 8, &c. 
+ CAEPURNLIA, the daughter of 
IL. Calpurnius Piſo, and the fourth 
wife of Julius Caeſar, ſaid to have been 
warned by a dream of her huſband's 


death, Surr. Corſe $1. 


- Cativenas, a friend of Caeſar's, Cic. 
fit. 14, 5. OR Gi 
-. CaLvisrus, a governor of Africa, 


Cir. Phil. 3, 10. the name of ſeveral 


eminent men, from one of whom is 
derived Acrie CALvISIANA, an action 
granted to a patron againſt his freed 
man, for recovering what the freed 
man had defrauded him of, Digeft. 
Licinius CALvus, a ſatirical. poet, 
whoſe works are loſt, Cic. Fam. 7, 24. 
mentioned by Horace, Sat. 1, 10, 19. 
. Licinius Cal vus, an orator, Cic. 


Fam. 15, 21.3 Fin. 1, 2.3 Brut. 81. 


— 2. A name given to M. Craſ- 
ſus, Cic. Att. I, 16. * 

+ CaLve30,: , (rarely Calypsinis, 
QuiaQul: 1, 5, 63. in the other caſes 


. Calypes6), a nymph, the daughter of 
Oceänus and Tethys, or according to 


others, the daughter of Atlas, ( Atan- 
tis,” -Idis), who poſſeſſed the ifland O- 


gygia, the ſituation of which is uncer- 


tain. When Ulyſſes was ſhipwrecked 
on her coaſt, Calypſo gave him a hoſ- 
pitable reception, retained him in her 
ifland for fix or ſeven years, and pro- 
miſed him immortality, if he would 


remain for ever with her, which he 
_ refuſed, Homer. Odyſſ. 7, & 15.; Ovid. 
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Pont. 4, 1e, 13.3 Amor. 2, 1, 15.; 
Art. 2, 125.3 Cic. Off 1, 13. 
_ CanmBysz8 ic, the ſon of Cyrus 
the Great, king of Perſia, (G. 604.) 
CanitLLa, the queen of the Voifci, 
who aſſiſted Turnus againſt AenZas, 
famous for her ſwiftneſs and courage, 
ſlain by Aruns, Virg. Aen. 7, 803. et 
11, 535. 5 
CAMILLUS, the name of a branch 
or family of the Gens Furia. c 
M. Furius CAMILL Us, an illuſ. 
trious Roman general, who cook Veji, 
after it had been befieged for ten 
years, and defeated the Gauls, who, 
under Brennus, had taken and ſacked 
Rome. He was celebrated as a ſecond 
Romulus, and founder of his country. 
Extulit haec { ſe. Italia) Decios, Marins, 
magnoſque Camillos, for Magnum Camil- 
lum, Virg. G. 2, 169. Reduceſque Ca- 
millos, ſo called, becauſe he returned 
from baniſhment to free his country, 
Lucan. 7, 358. (G. 218, &c.) 
CAMOENAE, vel Caminar, (q. 
Canznag, a canendo), the Muſes. Vid. 
USA. 
CamPaASPE, er, a favourite concu- 
dine of Alexander's, whom Apelles 
being ordered to paint naked, fell def- 
perately in love with her. Upon which 
Alexander gave her to him in a pre- 
ſent. She was fo beautiful, that A- 
—_— is ſaid to have painted from her 
is Venus riſing from the ſea, Plin. 35, 
10. | FB aa | 
Ca Acg, , the daughter of Oe- 
olus, (Oeolis, -idis ; voc. Oeoli), who 
had a child by her brother Macireus. 
Her father having got notice of it, or- 
dered the child to be expoſed to wild 
beaſts, and ſent a ſword to his daugh- 
ter, with which ſhe might kill herſelf. 
She complied with the command, but 
firſt, according to Ovid, wrote a mo- 
ving epiſtle to Macareus, who had fled 
to the temple of Delphi for protection, 
Ovid. Ep. 11.3 Amor. 2, 18, 23.; Trift. 


2, 384-3 in Ibin. 359, & 564. Hygin. 


Fab. 238. Macareus is alſo ſaid to 
have killed bimſelf, ib. 242. But Ho- 
mer makes Oeolus give his daughters 


in marriage to his ſons, Odyſſ. 10, 7. 
| 1 Caxacz, 


CAN 
Can Ac, 1. Canache, one of Ac- 
_ tacon's dogs, Ovid. Met. 3, 217.; Hy- 
gin, 181, — 5 

Can 1 ir a ſtatuary, Cz. Br. 18.3 
P lin. 34, 8 

CandACE, -er, a queen of Aethiopia, 
in the time of Auguſtus, Plin. 6, 29. 

CaNnEns, -entis, a beautiful nymph, 
remarkable for her ſkill in muſic, 
whence her name, the daughter of Ja- 
nus and Venilia, vid. Met. 14, 333. 
whence ſhe is called Janigena, ib. 381. 
the wife of Picus king of the Laurentes; 
who having been turned by Circe into 
a bird, called Picus, Canens lamented 
bis loſs ſo much, that fhe pined away, 
and by degrees vauiſhed into the thin 
air, i. e. the was changed into a voice, 
Ovid. Met. 14, 432. 

CanteyORAE, Virgins at Athens, 
who, in the ſacred rites of Venus, car- 


ried caniſters on their heads, Cic. Verr. 


' CANIDIUS, the name of ſeveral 
Romans, 

C. CANINIUS Rekilas, one of 
Caeſar's lieutenants in Gaul, Caef. B. 
G. 7, 82, & 90. 8, 26. alſo in the ci- 
vil wars, Id. B. C. 1, 24, 26- 3 Hirt. 
B. Hiſp. 35. whom Caeſar made con- 


ſul, x. u. 708, at his own requeſt, 


the laſt day of the year only for a few 
hours, (Vid. ny pe K. Maxiuus), 
whence Cicero ſays of him ſarcaſtical- 
ly, Caninio conſule, neminem prandiſſe, 
that no one dined in his conſulſhip ; 
becauſe he was 
7th hour, or one o'clock afternoon, 
(hord vii. renunciatus eft), and the 


uſual time of taking the prandium was piria, Cic. Fam. 9, 21. adj. Carboniinus. 


at mid-day, Cic. Ep. 7, 30. 3; Macrob. 
Sat. 2, 3-3 Add. Dio, 43, 46. ; Plin. 
77 53-3 Tacit. Hiſt. 3, 37-3 ; Suet. Caef. 
76. ; Plutarch. in Caef. p. 735 
Canivs,. a learned 8 4 knight, 
cheated by Pytheas, a banker of Si- 
eily, Cic. Of 3, 14-—} 2. A facetious 
poet, born at Cadiz, Martial. 1, 62, 29, 
 Canvu.eirvs, a tribune of the com- 
mons at Rome, who procured a law 
to be made, that the Plebeians might 


intermarry with the Patricians, Liv. 4, - 


3. Ke. | . 


1 
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nominated at the 


<C©aAF 
P. CanvTivs, an eloquent orator, | 
Cic. Brut, 56.; T. Canutius, a tri- 
bune, Cie. Fam. 12, 3, & 23.3 "Phil, 


7 

8 Ear HO, a veteran ſoldier, Cic. Phil. + 
10, 10, & 11, 5. A centurion of An- 
tony's, ib. 8, 3. 

Cairo, oni, a ſirname of the Gene 
* 
C. Carixo, a partiſan of Caeſar's, 
Cic. Fam. 8, 8. et 13. 29. * 

. Fontejus Cap Iro, a man highly ac- 
compliſhed, (ad unguem fattus homo), 
an intimate friend of Antony's, Hor. 
Sat. 1, 5, 32 

Cirin EUS, -i, (in three ſyllables) ; 
+ noble Argive, the huſband of Evadne, 
one of the ſeven famous generals in 
the war againſt Thebes, Ovid. Triſt. 
4, 3, 63.; Plin. 35, 11. remarkable 
for his impiety, Stat. Theb- g. 545. 4 
3. 602.; and therefore killed by Ju- 


piter with a thunderbolt, Hygin. 68, 


& 70.; Ovid. Met. g, 404- Adj. 
CArANEUS, v. -&ur; thus, Capanis 
peBora, Stat. Theb. 12, 764- 3 Capancia 
conjux, ib. 545. 

Cäpẽtus, the ſixth king of Alba, 
after Aentas, Liv. 1, 3. ; Ovid. Met, 
14, 613. 

CAPYS, , v . or s acc, Capym, v. 
In ; the ſon of Aﬀiracus, and father 
of Anchiſes, Virg. Aen. 6, 968. ; Ovid. 
Faſt. 4, 3 34-— Alſo a companion of 
Aeneas, who is ſaid to have given 
name to Capua in Italy, ib. 10. 145. 

Carcalla, a Roman emperor, 
remarkable for his cruelty. 

CarBo, a ſirname of the Gens Pa- 


C. CARBO, an orator, ſaid to be 
the only one of that name that was a 

ood citizen, 16.— J 2. Cn. Carbo, the 
fiend of Marius, thrice Conſul, Cic. 
de Orat. 3, 3. Jain by Pompey, Id. 
Fan Qs i.. 

CirmenTta, v. CARMENTIS, an Ay. 
cadian propheteſs, the mother of E- 
vander, Liu. 1. 7. Virg. Aen. 8, 336. 
from whom the Porta Carmentatis. at 
Rome is {aid to have been named, ib. 

n ic, à native of *;yrene 

( Cyrenacus)s 


CAR 


(Cyrenoeus ), the founder of what is 
called the Third or New Academy, 
Cic. Orat. 1, 11. the ſcholar of Dio- 
genes, the Stoic, Cic. Acad. 4, 30. ; 
but afterwards differed widely from 

that ſect. He maintained that nothing 
- can be certainly perceived by the ſenſes, 
ib. 4, 9. He was remarkable for his 


eloquence ; and was ſent to Rome 


with Diogenes as an anibaiſador, Cic. 
Orat. 2, 3. Acad 4, 45. 

Spur iur CAR IL Ius, the firſt 3 
who divorced his wife, a. u. 321, Val. 
Man. 2, 1. 

Caxus, a Roman emperor, N 
9, 18. 

Ca Tn IIO, sn, the commander 
of Annibal's cavalry, 22, 15. 

— CASCA, (a ſirname of the Servi- 
Ii); one of the conſpirators againſt 
Caefar, Cic. Phil. 2, 11. who gave him 
the firſt wound, Plutarch. Cacſ. P. 739-3 
Appian, B. C. 2, p. 501. 
_ CASSANDER, -dr, the fon of An- 
tipiter, governor of Macedonia under 
Aridacus, who put to death Olympias, 
the mother of Alexander the Great, 


Fuſtin. 14, 6. and others of that king's 


neareſt relations, id. 15, 2. 
CASSANDRA, the daughter of 


Priam, king of Troy; to whom Apol- 


10 granted the gift of prophecy, upon 
her promiſing to gratify his paſſion ; 
but afterwards, upon her refuſal, he 
ordained that her prophecies, though 
true, ſhould never be believed, Firg. 
Aen. 2, 246, Higin. 93. Hence ſhe is 
called Antiſlita ee Ovid. Met. 13, 
ID. - 

7 Cass157R, der, v. Caffiopea ; and in 
| later writers Caffiopeia, the wife of Ce- 
pheuskingof Acthiopia, and mother of 
Andromeda; converted into a conftel- 
lation, and repreſented in a fitting poſ- 
J 1 Columell. 7 , 2, 78.; Cic. N. D. 2. 
s Hygin. Poet. Aſtron. 2, 10. Ovid. 
Het 4» 737- 

__CASSIUS, the name of a Roman 
Lene; adj. Cassius, and oftener Cas- 
StAxus. Caſſia familia, the family of 
the Caſſii, Liv. 2, 41. 
the gardens of one Caſſius, Cie. Att. bs 
21. ; 
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Horti Caſſiani, | 


SG AS. 
Sp. CASSIUS Viſcellinus, conſul 

a. u. 261, who obtained a triumph for 
taking Pometia, Liv. 2, 17. the firſt 
who was made maſter of horſe, ib. 18. 


made conſul a ſecond time, a. 261, ib. 


33. a third time, a. 268, when he firſt 
promulgated an agrarian law, for divi- 
ding the lands taken from the enemy 
among the citizens and Latins, which 
was violently oppoſed by the patricians, 
particularly by thoſe who poſſeſſed the 
public lands; and therefore the law 
did not paſs. On this account Caſſius, 
after he reſigned his office, was con- 
demned and put to death, on ſuſpicion 
of his having formed a plot to make 
himſelf king, ib. 41. 
L. CASSIUS Longinus, a tribune 
a. 616, f. 617, who got a law paſſed, 
(Lex Caſſia T abellaria 5, in the conſul. 
ſhip of Lepidus and Mancinus, that in 
all public trials, except for treaſon, the 
people in the. comitia, and the Fudices 
ſelecti im the praetor's court, ſhould give 
their votes by ballot, and not viva voce 
as formerly, Cic. Br. 2, 27.; Sext. 48. ; 
Leg. 3, 16. Caſſius, when practor, 
was noted for his rigid ſtrictneſs; 
whence CAs81An1 judices, as ſtrict or 
as upright as Caſſius, Cic. Roſe. Am. 
30.; Verr. 3, 60, & 62. 
nus) judicibus Caſſius triſtior, Marcellin. 
22. On account of his exceſſive ſe- 
verity, his tribunal was called Scopulus 
reorum, the rock of criminals, Yal. 
Max. 3, 7, 9. When he preſided in 
a trial for murder or the like, he char- 
ged the udices or jurymen to enquire, 
Cui Bono FUERIT ? To whom was it 
of advantage, or whoſe intereſt was it? 
He uſed this ſaying fo frequently, that 
it was called Cas81axNuM DICTUM, the 
ſaying of Caſſius, Cic. Mil. 12. et ibi 
Aſcon. ; Phil. 2, 14.—Peduceus a tri- 
bune having complained of a ſentence 
of Q. Metellus, the Pontifex Maximus, 
and of the college of Pontifices, concern- 


ing ſome Veſtal virgins, accuſed of in- 


ceit, as partial, Caſſius being appoint- 
ed by the people to try the ſame vir- 
gins anew, condemned jy x of them 


to death, Aeon. iid. Live Ei. 
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CAS 
I. CASSIUS, praetor a. u. 644. So 
much reſpected for his integrity, that 
being ſent by the people to bring Ju- 
gurtha to Rome on a public promiſe 


of ſafety, (interpoſita fide publica,) when 


Caſſius pledged his own promiſe, Ju- 
gurtha valued it no leſs than the pub- 


lic faith, Salluft. Fug. 33. Some ſup- 
poſe this Caſſius to have been the ſame 


with the former, but he rather ſeems 
to have been a different perſon ;—pro- 
bably the fame who was | conſul with 
Marius, a. 647, and who was defeated 


and ſlain, and his army made to paſs 


under the yoke, by the Tigurini, a can- 
ron or diviſion {pagus} of the Helvetn, 
Cacſ. B. G. 17, & 14-; Liv. Epit. 65.3 
Oraſ. 16, 17. — CassiAx u Bellum, 
the war in which Caſſius was lain, 
Caef. 2. G. 12. U 

C. Casssius Varus, a favourer of 
the Manilian law, Cic. Manil. 23. con- 
ſul with M. Terentius Varro Lucullus 


a. u. 680, the firſt year that Verres 


was practor of Sicily, Cic. Verr. 1, 23. 


ct 35 41. 4 


C. CAssius Tonginur, the quaeſtor 
of Craſſus, in his expedition againſt the 
Parthians; after whoſe death he col- 
lected the remains of the Roman army, 
checked the progreſs of the enemy, re- 


| Pulſed them from the city Antioch, and 


preſerved the province of Syria, Cic. Fam. 


Vell. 2, 46.; Dio, 40, 28.3 Oroſ. 6, 13. 
Caſſius was tribune of the commons at 
the beginning of the civil war. Pom- 
pey having fled from the city, ſent Caſ- 
ſius to the conſuls at Capua, to deſire 
they would return to Rome, and carry 
off the money which they had left in 
the publie treaſury. But it was too 
late, Cic. Att. 7, 21. Caſſius command- 
ed a large fleet under Pompey, conſiſt- 
ing of Syrians, Phoenicians, and Cili- 
cians; with which he deſtroyed a num- 
ber of Caeſar's ſhips at Meſsäna in Sici- 
ly, and would have taken that town, 
had not the news of Caeſar's victory at 
Pharſalia, arriving juſt at the time, pre- 
vented it, Ca. B. C. 3, 101. Aſter 
this Caſſius joined Cato in Greece, and 
paſſed oyer with him to Cyrene in 
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Afriea; but having there heard of the 
death of Pompey, he left Cato and went 
over to Caeſar, Dio, 42, 13. | Caeſar's 
pardon had previouſly been ſecured for 


Caſſius by Brutus, to whoſe. fifter Caſ- 


ſius was married, Plutarch. in Brut.; 
Cic. Fam. 12, 2. Nay, ſo far did Cae- 
far drop his reſentment againſt Caſſius, 
that he even made him one of his lieu- 
tenants, { Caſſium ſibi legavit,) Cic. Fam. 
6, 6, 20. Caſlius, however, afterwards 
became one of the chief conſpirators 
againſt Caeſar; (See BxuTvus, and G. 
242, & 328.) Some aſcribe: this to his 
being offended becauſe Caeſar had re- 
futed him the conſulſhip, Vell. 2, 56 
others, becauſe Caeſar gave Brutus the 
more honourable praetorſhip in prefer 
ence to him, Plutarch. in Brut.; Appian. 
p. 498. But Caſſius had always diſ- 


covered a high ſpirit and a ſtrong love 


of liberty. When a boy, he is ſaid to 
have given Sulla's ſon, Fauſtus, a box 
on the ear, for boaſting among his 
ſchoolfellows of his father's greatneſs 


and abſolute power, {proſcriptionem” pu- 


ternam laudantem colapho percuſſit,) Val. 
Max. 3, 1, 3. and when Pompey called 
the boys before him to give an account, 
of their quarrel, Caſſius declared in his 


preſence, * that if Fauſtus ſhould dare 


to repeat the words, he would repeat 
the blow, Plutarch. in Brut. er 5 
Caſſius in his later years deſerted the 
ſect of the Stoics, and became a con- 
vert to Epicurus, Cic. Fam. 15, 16. 
He, however, always lived as a Stoic; 
was moderate in pleaſures, temperate 
in diet, and a water drinker through 
life, (totd vitd aquan bibit,) Senec. Ep. 
83. Hence Caeſar, when admoniſhed 


to beware of Antony and  Dolabella, 


uſed to fay, That it was not the fat 
and ſleek men that he feared, but the 
pale and the lean;“ meaning Caſſius 
and Brutus, Plutarch. Caef: p. 737. | Ct- 
ceto ſpeaks of Caſſius as having former- 
ly deſigned to diſpatch Caeſar in Cilicia 
at the mouth of the river Cyduus, Cic. 
Phil. 2, 11. Bur when this happened 
is uncertain, (See BxuTvs, and C. 242. 
& 328.) Ay | | 
L. Cas$1v * the brother of the 


former, 


2 
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former," Cic. Planc. 24. made tribune 


after the death of Caeſar, Cic. Phil. 3, 


9. He preſided at the celebration of 


| the games exhibited by Brutus and 


C. Caſſius, the practors, after the death 


of Caeſar, when they themſelves could 


not be preſent in ſafety on account of 
the deſigus of Antony, Cic. Fam. 12, 


2.; Alt. 14, 2. 5 


L. Cassius Longinuc, a ſenator, an 
accomplice in Catiline's conſpiracy, 
Salluft. Cat. 17.; Sull. 13.3 Cat. 3, 4. 
who demanded the charge of ſetting 
the city on fire, ib. 6. but made his 
eſcape before the conſpiracy was diſ- 
covered, Selluft. Cat. 44. 745k 


IL. Cassius, the commander of one 


of Pompey's fleets, who might have 
taken Caeſar priſoner after the battle of 


 Pharſalia, while crolling the Helleſ- 


pont ; but was fo ſtruck with the fame 
of Caeſar's ſucceſs, that he voluntaril 

ſurrendered to him, Suet. Cazf, 63. Vid. 
Carsar. Appian ſays this was done 
by C. Cassius, B. C. 2, 497. in which 
ſeveral modern hiſtorians have followed 


bim; and Cicero is 1 by ſome to 


allade to the fame fact, Phil. 2, 11. But 
Caius was at that time with his fleet on 
the coaſt of Sicily, Caeſc B. C. 39, 101: 
Dio, 42, 13. and did not ſurrender him- 
ſelf to Caeſar, till after the death of 
Pompey, Dio, 42, 13. It is uncertain 
whether this was the other Caffius, (al- 
ter Caſſius), mentioned among the con- 
ſpirators againſt Caeſar, Suet. (aeſ. 82. 


and ſuppoſed to be the brother of 


Caius; who is ſaid to have given Caeſar 
the firſt wound in the breaſt a little be- 
low the throat, ib. Appian ſays that 
Caſca was the firſt that wounded Cae- 


Aar in the breaſt; that another ſtabbed 


him in the ſide, and that Caſſius wound 
ed him in the face, B. C. p. 501. & 502. 
IL. Cassius Conginus, a lieutenant 
of Caeſar's in the civil war, Caef. B. C. 
3, JJ. & 36. | , <1 

2. Cassius Longinus, choſen by 
Pompey to be his quaeſtor, without 


[caſting lots for it, a. 700, Cic. Att. 


6, 6. 3 but in the civil war he joined 
Caeſar. He was tribune when the de- 


eree of the ſenate againſt Caeſar was 
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made, and gave his negative to it 


with Antony, Caeſ. B. C. 1, 2. And 


when their negative was diſregarded, 
he fled with Antony and Curio to Cae- 
far, ib. 5.; Cic. Fam. 16, 11. ; Dio, 


41, 1. ; Appian. B. C. 2, 448. After 


the defeat of Afranius and Petreius, 
Caſſius was ſent with two legions to 
Corduba, Caef.' B. C. 2, 19.; and af- 
ter the ſurrender of Varro, Caeſar 
gave him the command of the ſouth 
part of Spain, with four legions, Cae/. 
B. C. 2, 21.; Dio, 41, 24. Appian. ib. 
454.3 which country Caſſius haraſſed 
ſo cruelly by his exactions, that the 
Spaniards attempted to kill him, Hiri. 
Bell. Alex. 48,53, &c. Being obli- 
ged, on account of his miſconduQ, to 
leave the province, he was drowned 1n 
the mouth of the  Iberus, ib. 64.3 
Did, 425 16. | ; 
The commotions excited by Caſſius 
facilitated the attempts of the ſons of 
Pompey and of Labienus to become 
maſters of Spain, Dio, 43, 29.; and 
hence gave occaſion to Caeſar's laſt war 
in that country, Hirt. ib. et B. Hiſp. 
CASSIUS Parmenſis, probably ſo 
called from his being a native of Par- 
ma. He was left by Brutus and C. 
Caſſius, when they marched againſt 
Antony and Octavius, with a fleet and 
army to collect money. After their 
death, he, with young Cicero, the 
ſon of the orator, joined Statius Mur- 
cus, Appiun, B. C. 5, p. 672. The 
ſcholiait on Horace ſays, that he reti- 
red to Athens, where he was killed by 
the order of Auguſtus. He wrote tra- 
gedies and other poems, which were 
much eſteemed, Hor. Ep. 1; 4, 3. He 
is ſuppoſed by ſome to have been the 
ſame with Caſſius the Tuſcan, (Etruſ- 
cus), who wrote ſo much, that his 


papers and books ſerved to compoſe 


his funeral pile, Hor. Sat. 1, 10, 61. 
But others, and with more juſtneſs, 
ſuppoſe him to have been a different 
perion. ; | 
CASTOR, Sris, the ſon of Jupi- 
ter by Leda, the wife of Tyndarus; | 
the twin-brother of Pollux; who after 
their death were both ranked _—_ g 
| tne 


- 
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the ſtars, and worſhipped as deities by 
mariners, (G. 411.) Ad Caftoris ic, 
aedem, at the temple of Caſtor, Cic. 


Quint. 4+3 Add. Verr. 1, 49, Ke.— 


j. Cas röa Us. 95 

CASTOR, the grandſon. of King 
Dejotirus, who accuſed his grandfa- 
ther to Caeſar of having plotted his 
death, Cic. Dej. 1. | 

L. Sergius CaTiLINA, who formed 
a conſpiracy to overturn the govern- 


ment of Rome, which was detected 


Cicero, when conſul, Salluſt. Cat. (See 


Ci CERO ).—put for any ſeditious perſon, 


Juvenal. 14, 41.; adj. CATILINAR1US. 

CArilLus, ſ. Catilus, the leader of 
the Tiburtines, one of the confederates 
of Turnus, Virg. Aen. 7, 672. Hence 
Moenia Catili, the walls of Tibur, Hor. 
Od. 1, 18, 2.; the ſame with Moenia 
Tiburtia, ſo named from Tiburtus, the 


eldeſt brother of Catĩlus, Virg. ib. 670. 


P. Cacti xus Plotinus, a freedman, 
who was ſo fond of his patron, that 


being left his ſole heir, he threw him- 


ſelf on his funeral pile, Plin. 7, 36. 

Carivurcus, a king of the Eburs- 
nes, who poiſoned himſelf, that he 
might not fall into the hands of Cae- 
far, Caef. B. G. 6, 30. 7 50 

N. Porcius, ſirnamed CA TO, on ac- 
count of his wiſdom, (g. cars); Cic. 
Sen. 2.3 Plutarch. in vita cus, pr. His 
original firname was Pr Is cus, ib. He 
was bornat Tuſculum, (Tuſculãnus), Cic. 
Planc. 8. of reputable parents, but not 
noble, Plutarch. ib. a. u. 5 20. the year 
before Q. Fabius Maximus was conſul 
for the firſt time, Cic. Sen. 4. Val. 
Max. 3, 4. He reſided in the country 
of the Sabines, where he had a farm, 
(haeredium), left him by his father, 
Nep. 23, l.; near which was a ſmall 
farm- houſe, which had belonged to Cu- 


rius Dentatus, whoſe character Cato 


greatly admired, and ſtrove to imitate, 
Plutarch. et Cic. Sen. 16. ; 
Cato, when very young, ſerved un- 
der Fabius Maximus at the taking of 
Tarentum, ib. (Cicero makes him 
then quaeſtor, Sen. 4. but the reading 
of this paſſage is ſuppoſed to be incor- 


rect, Vid. Gruter in Gie.) He was a 
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military tribune in Sicily; and after 
that gained great praiſe for his bravery 
in the battle of Metaurus, near Sena 
(Gallia), againſt Haſdrubal, Nep. 23, l. 

Cato is ſaid to have been induced 
by Valerius Flaccus, a nobleman who 
lived in his neighbourhood, to-come to 
Rome and ſue for preferments, Plus 
tarch. Being made quzſtor, it fell to 
his lot to ſerve under the great Scipio 
in Sicily, by whom he was appointed, 
with Laelius, to command the left 
wing of the fleet in the paſſage to 
Africa, Liv. 29, 25. Plutarch ſays, 
that Cato, diſpleaſed with Scipio's pro- 
fuſion of the public money, and with 
his indulgence to his troops, returned 


to Rome; and by his complaints 


againſt Scipio in the ſenate, with the 
aſſiſtance of Fabius, cauſed ambaſſa- 
dors to be ſent to Sieily to examine 
the ſtate of Seipio's army. But Livy | 
gives a different account of this matter, 
29, 22. 

Cato being created praetor, obtain- 


ed the province of Sardinia, Liv. 32, 


7, & 8.; where he acted with great 
integrity and diſintereſtedneſs, ( ſanfrs 
et innocent), but was thought too ſevere 
in checking uſury, ib. 27. a. u. 559.3 
he was made conſul with his old friend 
Valerius Flaccus, a. 559, Liv. 33, 42. 
The province of Spain fell to his lot, 


ib. 43.; where he performed fo great 


exploits as to merit a triumph, Id. 
34, 8,—46. Before he left Rome he 
delivered a memorable ſpeech againſt 
the abrogation of the Appian law, 
which limited the expences and dieſs 
of women, ib. 2,—5. In the war 
againſt Antiochus he ſerved under Ma- 


mus Acilius, the conſul, as licutenant, 


5 legatus), Lav. 36. 17; Cice- 
ro ſays, as military tribune, Sen. 10. ; 
and contributed greatly to the victory 
gained over Antiochus at Thermopy- 
lae, ib. 18, He was ſent by the con- 
ſul to carry the news of the victory to 
Rome, ih. 21. Cicero ſays, that Ca- 
to went to the war againſt Ant iochus 
with L. Scipio, by miſtake, as it is 
thought; or the words (cum Scipio» 
ne) are ſuppoſed to have been interpo- 
: L 2 | lated 


CAT 
lated by ſome tranſcriber, Cic. Mur. 
I ; | 5 
a "Cato was a great admirer of Fabius 
Maximus, Cic. Sen. 4.; and inimical to 
Scipio Africanus. He ſupported the 
charge brought againſt him of having 
taken money from Antiochus, to pro- 
cure for that king favourable terms of 
peace, Liv. 38, 54; and after the 
death of Africanus, promoted a ſimilar 


accuſation againſt his brother L. Sci- 
pio, who was condemned, Liv. 38, 54. 


'F5, 56, &-60. Cicero repreſents Cato 
as extolling Scipio Africanus highly, 
Sen. 6, 9, & 23. But the dialogue re- 
quired this change of character. 

A. u. 570, Cato was created cenſor 
with Valerius Flaccus, who had been 


his colleague in the conſulate. He ex- 


ereiſed this office with ſo great ſtrictneſs, 
Liv. 39, 42, & 44. that he was ever after- 
Wards called Caro CENSsOR, or Ckx- 
SORKIUS, Plin. 7, 30.3 Quinctilian. 1, 
7, 23. et alibi paſſim. Durus Cato, rigid, 
ſevere, Juvenal. 11, 90. Hence Cato 
+38 put for a cenſor, or cenſorious per- 
ſon; thus, non poſfſum libertum ferre Ca- 
tonem, I cannot bear a freedman to be 


"a cenſurer of my conduct, Martial. 


11, 40, 15. Trille ſupercilium, durique 
ſevera Catonis FxoNs, Id. it, 2, I.; 
Cum tremerent—durum Catonem, Juve- 
nal. 11, 90. The Roman people, even 
in Cato's lifetime, erected a ſtatue to 
him on account of his meritorious con- 
duct in his cenſorſhip, Plutarch. 

Cato, by his rigid ſeverity againſt 
luxury and vice, incurred great enmi- 
ty, eſpecially among the nobility, who 
never failed to arraign him whenever 
- he gave the leaſt ground for it. He 
is ſaid to have pleaded his own caufe 


- farty-four times, (quater et quadragies); 
but was always acquitted, Plin. 7, 27 


J. 28. 3 and came off from every trial 
with increaſed reputation, Liv. 39, 40. 
The republic was then governed, as 
Nepos obſerves, not by power, but 
by juſtice, (von pulentid, ſed jure), 23, 2. 

Such was the reputation of Cato 
ſor inflexible juſtice, that Virgil repre- 
- ſents him as preſcribing» laws to the 


5 pious ſhades belaw, 0 Secretaſque Pios ; 
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his dantem jura Catonem), A. 8, 670. 
Some aſcribe this to Cato Uticenſis. So 
Duis te, Magne Cato, tacitum — relin- 
guat? ib. 6, 841. _ » 

Horace, inveighing againſt the luxu. 
ry of his time, contraſts it with the 
ſimple manners of the age of Cato, 
whom he calls intonſus, becauſe bar- 
bers were then little uſed, Od. 2, 15, 
If. | 

Cato, though remarkable for tem- 
perance, was fond of convivial meet- 
ings, where he ſometimes remained 
all night, and drank freely, Cic. Sen. 
14. Hence narratur et Priſci Catonis 
ſaepe mero incaluifſe virtus, Hor, Od. 2, 
21, 11. Hence alſo Martial calls this 
Vitium Catonis, 2, 89, 2. 
Cato was one of the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed characters of ancient Rome 


as an orator, a lawyer, a general, a 


ſtateſman, and a ſcholar, Liv. 39, 40.; 


Plin. 7, 27. 3 Cic. Brut. 17.; Nep. 23, 
3. 3 Quindtilian. 12, 11, 23. Through 
moſt part of his life he expreſſed a 
great diſlike to the learning of the 
Greeks, Plin. 7, 30. ; afraid, as he 
ſaid, left it ſhould corrupt the Roman 
youth, and lead them to prefer the 

lory of ſpeaking to that of acting well, 

lutarch. ; but when old, having chan- 
ged his mind, he applied to the ſtudy 
of Greek with wonderful avidity, Cic, 
Acad. 8, 2. ; Sen. 1, 8, & 11. He 
wrote books on various ſubjects. His 
principal work was on hiſtory and an- 
tiquities, which he called OxiGixES, 
in ſeven books, Cic. Brut. 17.3 Sen. 11. 
Nepos calls them HIsTORIAE, and 
mentions the ſubje&t of each book. 


In the ſecond and third books he tra- 


ced the origin of every city in Italy; 
whence he gave the name of Ox1c1- 
NES to all the ſeven books. He did 
not begin to write them till he was 
an old man, Nep. 23, 3.3 Cic. Sen. 
11. ; though Livy, by a licence or 


anachroniſm, which he ſometimes uſes 


in his ſpeeches, makes the tribune Va- | 
lerius quote them while Cato was con- 

ſul, and only thirty-nine years old, an 
early age for a new man; but the Le- 
ges Annales were not then ſtrictly ob- 
N feryed, 


opulent, and flourithing. 


NA 
ſerved, and preferments were open to 
merit, Liv. 34, 5. 1 ; 
Of the various compoſitions of Ca- 
to, mentioned, Cir. Or. 2, 32-3 Off. 1, 
29.3 Brut. 15, 16, 17. 3 Quinctil. 3, 1, 
19. et 3, 6, 97.3 Gell. 7, 10.3 Plin. 
14, 4. et 29, 1.; Macrob. Sat. 3, 5. 3 
Plutarch. in Cat. Maj. the only one 
now extant is his book on huſbandry, 


(de re *ruflica, | vel de rebus ruflicis, 


Cic. Sen. 15.) | 
Cato is ſaid to have enriched the 
Latin language with ſeveral new 
words, Horat. Art. p. 56. Vocabula re- 
rum Priſcis memorata Catonibus, in the 
dat. for a Priſco Catene, the names of 
things or nouns uſed by Old Cato, 1d. 
Ep. 2, 2, 119. Salluſt is accuſed of 
having ſtolen ( furatus} or borrowed 
many of Cato's expreſſions, Quinòil. 
8, 3, 29.; Suet. Aug. 85. 

The Carthaginians and Maſiniſſa be- 
ing at war with each other, Cato was 
ſent on an embafly, to enquire into 


the cauſe of their quarrel. - When he 


came to Carthage, he found it not in 
the low condition he expected, but 
Inſtead, 
therefore, of endeavouring to ſettle 
differences between the contending 


ſtates, upon his return to Rome, he 


told his countrymen, that they would 


never be ſecure, unleſs they deſtroyed 


ſo dangerous a rival; and after this, 


on whatever ſubject he ſpoke in the 


ſenate, he always concluded with ad- 


viſing the deſtruction of Carthage, 
 CarRTHAGO EST DELENDA, Flor. 2, 


15. ET HOC AMPLIUS CENSEO, CAR- 


" THAGINEM. ESSE DELENDAM, Plu- 
tarch. Scipio Naſica judged more 


wiſely, that Carthage ſhould be pre- 


ſeryed, ib. as the event ſhowed, (G. 
; 678). Appian. Punic. Ns 38,3 Pell. 2, I. 3 
Plin. 33, 11 f. 53. ; Flor. 2, 15. et 


3, 12. Juſtice ſeems to have been lit- 
tle regarded either by the one or the 


other. The authority of Cato prevail- 


ed, as Cicero obſerves, even after his 


death, (eliam mortui), Off. 1, 23. But 
Plutarch affirms, that Cato lived till 
after the beginning of the Third Pu- 
nic war. Cicero ſays, that Cato was 
* n 
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eighty-five years old when he died; 
and that he retained his vigour to the 
laſt, ſo as to accuſe Serv. Galba that 
very year before the people, Brut. 20 
So Pliny, Atque hic, Cao DCV anno 
urbis noſtrae_ obiit, LXXXV ſuo, 29, 1 
ſ. 8. But Livy ſays, that Cato plead- 
ed his own cauſe in his 86th year, and 
accuſed Galba in his goth year, 39, 
40.—80 Valerius Maximus, 8, 7, 1. 
If, however, Cato died in the year Pli- 
ny mentions, he was only 85. 4 
Cato had a ſon called alſo Marcus, 
a youth of great hopes, whom Cato 
himſelf taught the rudiments of learns 
ing, Plutarch. He ſerved as a ſoldier 
under Pompilius ; and when that ge- 
neral thought proper to diſband the 
legion in which young Cato ſerved, 
Cato wiſhed to remain in the army, 
but would not fight againſt the ene- 
my till he had taken the military oath 
anew. Cicero ſays, that there was a 
letter extant in his time from old Cato 
to his ſon, giving him this advice, 
Off. 1, 11. Cato's fon married the 
daughter of Paulus Aemilius, under 
whom he fought with uncommon bra- 
very in the battle againſt Perſeus, 
Plutarch. He died when praetor, to 
the great grief of his father, ib. et Cite 
Fam. 4, 6. ; Sen. 2 3. | 
Cato married a ſecond time the 
daughter of his client Salonius, and 
had by her, after he was eighty, (o- 
geſimo exato), a ſon whom he called 
M. Cato Salomainus, or Salonius, from 
his mother's father, Plin. 7, 13. 3 Gell. 
13, 18.; Plutarch. in Cat. Maj. This 
Salonius had a ſon, called Marcus, who 
was the father of Cato Uticenſis, Plu- 
tarch. et Cic. Off. 3, 16.— Cato, the Cen- 
ſor, is alſo called Maj ox, to diſtinguiſh 
him from his great grandſon, who is 
called Caro Mix OR. Hence Cicero 
calls his treatiſe on old age, in which 
Cato the Cenſor is introduced as the 
principal ſpeaker, Caro Major, Cic. 

1, 42. 3 Au, . | 
M. Porcus CAT O, the great- 
-grandion {pronepos) of Cato the Cen- 
tor, loſt his parents when very young, 
and was brought up with his half-bro- 
ther 


CAT 
ther Caepio, and three half-fiſters, in 
the houſe of Livius Druſus, his mo- 
ther's brother. From his very infancy 
he diſcovered a reſolute, firm, and in- 
flexible temper. He was ſlow in learn- 
mg, but what he once conceived, he 
faithfully retained, and conquered eve- 
ry difficulty by perſeverance. As he 
ſpurned flattery, fo he ſcorned threat- 
enings. Popoedius Silo, an Italian 
nobleman who had come to Rome to 
fokcit for the allies the rights of citi- 
zens, and lodged at the houſe of Dru- 
fus, having become familiar with the 
boys, aſked them one day to intercede 
with their uncle, that he would be- 
friend+ their cauſe. Caepio gave a 
ſmile of confent ; but Cato, by his fi- 
lence and looks, intimated his refuſal. 
Upon which Silo, ſnatching him up, 
carried him to the window, and 
threatened to throw him over, if he 
would not conſent, holding his body 
out of the window, and ſhaking him 
ſeveral times. But Cato remained all 
the time unmoved and unconcerned, 
Plutarch. Cicero is ſuppoſed to allude 
to this ſtory in the expreſſion, De 

imo Catone, Fam. 16, 22. 
Sulla, the dictator, uſed frequently 
to invite Cato and his brother to his 
houſe, and to talk familiarly to them, 
which he did to very few. Cato was 
then about fourteen years old. One 


day, obſerving the heads of ſeveral 


great men brought in, he aſked Sarpe. 

his governor, Why does no bo- 
dy kill this man? © Becauſe,” fays 
he, they fear him more than they 
hate him. Why then,” replied 
Cato, do you not give me a ſword, 
that I may ftab him, and free my 
country from this ſlavery ??* Sarpedo 
ſeeing his countenance. full of anger 
and fury, was greatly terrified, and 
from that time watched him ſtrictly, 


leſt he ſhould attempt ſomething deſ- 
. Perate, ib. | 


Cato early became acquainted with 
Antipiter, the Stoic philoſopher,; and 
finding the principles he taught agree- 
able to his natural temper, cordially 
embraced them, and adhered to them 


= 
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ſo ſteadily, that he has always been 
juſtly eſteemed one of the chief orna · 
ments of that ſect, (yzrFECTUS STO1- 
cus, Cic. praef. Paradox.) The man. 
ners of the Romans being at that time 
very corrupt, Cato thought it requi- 
fite, in many things, to go contrary to 
the ordinary way of the world. See- 
ing, therefore, that a rich purple was 
moſt in faſhion, he always wore black. 
He often uſed to go out after dinner, 
(which was a flight meal, and uſed to 
be taken about mid-day), without ei- 
ther ſhoes or tunic; not that he 
ſought reputation from ſuch peculia- 
rities, but wiſhed to accuſtom himſelf 
to be aſhamed of nothing, but what 
was really ſhameful, and to deſpiſe 
all other things which were diſeſteem- 
ed by the world, Plutarch. To this 
negligence of dreſs Horace alludes, 
Eb. 1, 19, 12. Having ſucceeded to 
an eſtate worth 100 talents, he turned 
it all into ready money, which he kept 
by him, that he might have it in his 
power to ſerve ſuch of his friends as 
needed it. Plutarch. ih. _. 
Cato married Attilia, the daughter 


of Soranus, whom, on account of her 


mifconduct, he was obliged ro divorce. 
He after that married Marcia, the 
daughter of Philippus, a lady of exem- 
plary virtue, Plutarch., Hence Martial 
puts Catonis uxor for mulier caſtiſſima, 
11, 16, 1 | 

Cato ſerved ſeveral campaigns with 
great reputation. 'The firſt office he 
obtained from the people was that of 
military tribune; in which capacity he 
ſerved under Rubrius, praetor of Ma- 
cedonia. He took with him, fifteen 
ſlaves, two freedmen, and four of his 
friends. 'Theſe rode on horſeback, 
vut Cato always went on foot, to 
which hardineſs he had inured himſelf 
from his youth; yet kept up with the 
reſt, and converſed with them by turns 
on the way. After his arrival in the 
army he rendered the legion which he 
commanded a model tor. diſcipline ; 
being, at the fame time, equally re- 
ſpected and beloved by the toldiers, 
In his apparel, his diet, and manner of 
| e marching, 


CAT 


ſoldier than an officer; but in virtue, 
courage, and wiſdom, he exceeded 
moſt commanders. _ 

Cato always diſcovered the ſtrongeſt 
affection for his brother. Whilſt he 
was with the army in Macedonia, be- 
ing informed that Caepio had been ta- 
ken ill at Aenus in Thrace, though 
it was the middle of winter, he in- 
ſtantly ſet ſail in a ſmall boat from 


Theſſalonĩca, and with the utmoſt ha- 


zard reached Acnus juſt after Caepio 
expired. Cato, forgetting his Stoical 
principles, lamented the loſs of his 
brother with expreſſions of the deep- 
eſt grief, and celebrated his funeral 
with the greateſt magnificence, ib. 

Cato, having left the army, made a 
progreſs through Aſia, to obſerve the 
cuſtoms of that country. Being little 
known, and travelling with a ſmall re- 
tinue, he often met with a poor recep- 
tion. But when he reached the camp 
of Pompey, who was then carrying on 


war againſt Mithridates, that general, 


knowing his ehnſequence, received him 
with marks of the higheſt reſpect. Af- 
ter this, the cities through which he 
paſſed ſtrove to outdo each other in 


expreſſions of honour, and in the mag- 


nificence of their entertainments. King 


Dejotarus offered him the richeſt pre- 
ſents, but Cato accepted none of them, 
th. 2 37 4h 
Cato, after his return to Rome, be- 
ing made quaeſtor, diſcharged the du- 
ties of that office with the utmoſt fi- 
delity. His integrity was ſo conſpicu- 
ous, that it became proverbial among 
the people, if any thing unlikely or in- 
credible were aſſerted, to ſay, They 
would not believe it though Caro 
himſelf ſhould affirm it.“ In vacation 
time, as he was going to his country- 
ſeat in Lucania, with his books and 
philoſophers, he happened to meet a 
great many horſes and attendants, 
which he was informed belonged to 
Metellus Nepos, the brother-in-law of 


Pompey, 'who was going to Rome to 


offer himſelf a candidate for the tri- 
bung ſhip. Cato, apprehending his dan- 


1 


marching, he was more like a common 


CAT 
gerous : deſigns, immediately returned 
2 he cbs and ſued for the ſame of- 
ce, that he might oppoſe them. They 
were both * y 4 having ob- 
ſerved that the election of conſuls was 
commonly determined by bribery, de- 
clared, © that he would accuſe whom- 
ſoever he ſhould find giving money.” 
Yet he excepted Silanus, who was 
married to his fiſter Servilia; but ac- 
cuſed Murena, who was not more 
guilty than the other. Cato was join- 
ed in the accuſation by Sulpicius, one 
of the diſappointed candidates. Cice- 
ro, then conſul, defended Murena, and 
in his pleading, expoſed the paradox 
es of the Stoic philoſophers with ſo 
much humour, - that he raiſed great 
laughter among the judges. Where- 
upon Cato ſaid to thoſe ftanding by, 
« What a pleaſant conſul we have!“ 
Plutarch. in Cat. Min. Murena was 
acquitted, and inſtead of reſenting the 
conduct of Cato, always treated him 
with the greateſt confidence, ib... 
Cato, while tribune elect, i. e. be- 
fore he entered on his office, by his 
memorable ſpecch in the ſenate, de- 
termined the fate of Lentulus, Cethe- 
gus, and the other accomplices of Ca- 
tiline, who were apprehended, (See 
Cicero). Plutarch relates, that this 
alone, of all Cato's ſpeeches, was pre- 
ſerved, by means of certain perſons, 
whom Cicero had taught to take down 
what was ſaid by certain abbreviations; 
and that this ſerved as the firſt founda- 
tion of the art of writing ſhort hand, 
in Cat. Min. 

Metellus the tribune, with the con- 
currence of Caeſar, pr poſed a law for 
recalling home Pompey with his army, 
under pretext of preſerving the city 
from the danger of Catiline's conſpi- 
racy ; but their real deſign was to deli- 
ver the republic into the hands of Pom- 
pey, and to give him abſolute power. 
Ihis, however, was prevented by the 
firmneſs of Cato, whom Metellus, on 
the day for paſſing the law, attacked 
in the forum with an armed force; 
but Cato perlifted in his oppoſition, 
with no. ſmall danger, Cic. Sext. 2 8. till 
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at laſt he was extricated by the inter- 
vention of Murena the conſul. Metel- 
lus thus being fruſtrated, fled to Pom- 
pey. (See CARSAR.) | 
Next year, a. u. 692, Pompey re- 
turned from Ala, in the height of his 
lory. | Perceiving that he could not 
accompliſh his deſigns without the con- 
currence of Cato, he ſent his friend 
Minutius to propole to Cato an inti- 
mate alliance with him, by marrying 
the eldeſt of Cato's two nieces himſelf, 
ſome ſay his daughters, and his fon 
the youngeſt. But Cato, without be- 
ſitation, immediately anſwered, Go 
tell Pompey that Cato is not to be 
gained by female influence, ven o- 
therwiſe I very much value his Kind- 
-neſs. While he acts honourably and 
Jjuftly, he ſhall find in me a friendſhip®* 
more firm than any alliance; but J will 
not give hoſtages to Pompey's glory 
againſt my country's ſafety.“ This 
anſwer, as may be imagined, was very 
diſagreeable to the women, and however 
praiſe-worthy in Cato, proved in the end 
very unfortunate to his country; foc 
Pompey ſoon after formed the fatal 


connection with Caeſar and Craflus, 


which gave cauſe to all the civil wars 
which followed, and finally to the de- 
ſtruction of the republic. All this Ca- 
to might have prevented, by yielding 
à little. Hence Cicero blames him 
for acting as if he had lived in the re- 
public of Plato, not in the dregs of 
Romulus, (tanquum in rohre Platonts, 
non tanquam in faice Romuli), Att. 2, 1. 
The remaining part of Cato's life was 
employed in unavalling efforts to op- 
-pole the unjuſt delgus of the Triumvi- 
rate. The Romans, ſunk in luxury, 
and blinded by corruption, wich a very 
ſew exceptions, lent a deaf ear to all 
his remonſtrances, Dio, 37, 57. Cato 
-vainly endeavoured to preſerve the an- 
cient forms of the conſtitution, while 
the ſpicit of it was gone. Wy 
In the diſpute between Lucullus and 
Pompey, Cato took part with Lucul- 
lus, both from a ſenſe of juſtice and 
regard to affinity, Lucullus being mar- 
ried to Cato's filter, Platarcb. 


When moſt of the nobility made a 
contribution {pecunias contulerunt) to 
enable Bibulus, in his ſuit for the con- 
ſulſhip, to bribe as high as his compe- 
titors Lucejus and Caeſar, Cato is 
ſaid to have approved of it, (ne Catone 
quidem abnuente eam largitionem e repub- 
lica fiert), Suet. Caeſ. 19. 

\ Caeſar having got his law paſſed for 
the diviſion of the lands of Campania 
among the poorer citizens, annexed a 
clauſe to it, That all the ſenators 
ſhould ſwear to defend it.” This Cato 
long refuſed to do, and his admirer 
Favonius; but moved by the entrea- 
ties of his family, and the perſuaſion 
of his friends, among the reſt of Cice- 
ro, he at laſt complied, Plutarch. et 
Cic. Sext. 28. Cato, however, ftill 
continued to oppoſe the laws of Cae- 


far, on which account Caeſar one day 


ordered him to be carried to priſon ; 
but when many of the ſenators follow- 
ed Cato, Caeſar, fearing left ſuch vio- 
lence thould raiſe odium, deſired one 
of the tribunes to interpoſe, and libe- 
rate Cato, Dio, 38, 3-3 *Suet. Cacſ. 20.; 
Gell. 4, 10. Ee er 

A. U. 695, Clodius, when tribune, 
having effected the baniſnment of Ci- 
cero, procured a law to be paſſed, 
„That the kingdom of Cyprus ſhould 
be taken from Ptolemy, and reduced 
into the form of à province.“ Cato 
was appointed to execute this law, in 
order to remove him alſo. out of the 
way, that he might not [thwart the 
unjuſt proceedings of Clodius, nor the 
views of the Triumviri, by whom Clo- 
dius was ſupported, Cic. Dom. 8, 20, 
8 25.; Sext. 18, & 28.3 Dio, 38, 30. 
et 39, 22.; Vell. 2, 45. Cato, though 
he diſapproved of the proceedings 
of Clodius, yet accepted this office, 
which was impoſed on him by what 
Cicero calls rogatio ſceleratiſſima, a moſt 
wicked law, Sext. 29. and diſcharged 
it with his uſual fidelity, Upon his 
return to Rome he was received by 
the people and ſenate with every mark 
of reſpect, Plutarch.; Flor. 3, 9. The 


ſenate .decreed him an extraordinary 


practorſhip, or that he might ſtand 
candidate 
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gal time, and the right of viewing the 


ſpectacles ina taga practexta, or in a robe 
| bordered with purple. But Cato would 


accept none of theſe honours, Phitarch. 
ib. 3 Dio, 39, 23-3 Val. Max. 4, 1, 14. 
Cato brought from Cyprus no leſs a 
ſum than oo talents of filver, ib. et 


Lucan. 3, 164. 


5 3 and Craſſus having agreed 
with Caeſar to ſue for a ſecond conſul- 
ſhip, to continue to him his command 
for other five years, and to ſeize for 


themſelves the richeſt provinces of the 


empire, the only competitor that appear- 
ed againſt them was Domitius Aheno- 
barbus, who was married to Marcia, 
Cato's ſiſter. But on the day of the 
election, Domitius and Cato, in their 


way to the Campus Martius, were at- 


tacked by the party of Pompey and 
Craſſus, one of their attendants killed 


on the ſpot, ſeveral wounded, and the 


reſt obliged to fly. After this Pompey 
and Craſſus were declared conſuls, Dio, 
39, 31. Cato, ſtill determined to op- 
poſe their meaſures, offered himſelf a 
candidate for the praetorſhip; but Pom- 
pey, by violence, artifice, and bribes, 


prevented his election; and Vatinius, a 


man of a worthleſs. character, was cho- 


ſen praetor, inſtead of Cato, a. u. 698. 


Upon which Cato, ſtanding up in the 
aſſembly of the people, foretold, as if 
by inſpiration, all the calamities that 
afterwards befel the ſtate, and exhort- 
ed the people to beware of Pompey 
and Craſſus, who had been . guilty 
of ſuch crimes, and had formed ſuch 
deſigns, that they had reaſon to be a- 


fraid of Cato for their praetor. When 


he had ended his ſpeech, he was fol- 
lowed to his-houſe by a greater num- 
ber of people than all the praetors to- 
gether, Plutarch. ib. (Si vere aeftimare 
volumus,' non Catoni tunc praetura, ſed 
praeturge Cato negatus eft, Val. Max. 7, 
5, 6.). Cato was ſupported in his ap- 
plication for the praetorſhip by Cice- 
ro; who ſoon after; through the in- 
fluence of Pompey, was reconciled to 
Vatinius, Cic. Fam. 1, 9, 50. 
When Trebonius the tribune propo- 


; 
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Candidate for that office hefore the le- 
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ſed the law concerning the provinces 
of the conſuls, Cato, oppoſing it with 
his uſual firmneſs, was ordered to be 
carried to priſon; but when the peo- 
ple followed him, liſtening to him as 


he ſpoke by the way, Trebonius, being 


alarmed, commanded him to he relea- 
ſed. When the law was propoſed con- 
cerning the continuation of Caeſar's 
command, Cato did not addreſs him- | 
ſelf to the people, but to Pompey, fore- 
warning him of what awaited himſelf 
for his preſent conduct. But Pompey 
{till went on, never imagining that 
Caeſar would change, and always con- 
fiding in his own power and good for- 
tune, Plutarch. in Cat. Min: i 
Cato was elected praetor next year. 
In this office he was not more remark- 
able for his integrity than for his fin« 
gular dreſs. In ſummer he uſed to fit 
on the tribunal without a tunic, dreſſed 
only in his taga, with drawers below, 
( campeſtri ſub toga ſc. praetexta cinfus), 
in imitation of the brazen ſtatues of 
Romulus in the capitol, and of Camil- 
lus in the roſtra, Aſcon. in Cic. pro Scaus 
ro, fin. ; Val. Max. 3, 6, J. alſo with? 
out ſhoes: both which Plutarch blames, 
in Cat. P. 780. 3 5 51 
The people then were ſo cotrupted 
by the gifts of thoſe who ſued for of- 
fices, that many made a conſtant trade 
of ſelling their votes. To eheck this 
corruption, Cato perſuaded the ſenate 
to make an order, that thoſe who were 
elected into any office ſhould be obli- 
ged to declare upon oath how they 
obtained their election. This fo of- 
fended the populace, that they made 
an attack one day on Cato as he was 
coming into the forum. But Cato 
having got into the roſtra, by his firm 


and fteady aſpect, inſtantly awed them 


into filence, Plutarch. literally verifying 
the deſcription of Virgil, Aen. 1, 148. 
The propoſed regulation, however, had 
ſuch an effect, that the candidates for 
the tribuneſhip that year, agreed, that 
each ſhould. depofit in Cato's hands 
125,000 drachmae, about L. 4000, to 
be forfeited by any of them whom Ca- 
to ſhould judge guilty of bribery, Cic. 
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On the day of election, Cato having 


watchfully obſerved all that paſſed, diſ- 


coyered one who had broken the agree- 


ment, and immediately ordered him to 


pay his money to the reſt; but they, 
greatly admiring the juſtice of Cato, 


remitted the penalty, thinking the diſ- 
honour a ſufficient puniſhment, Plu- 


tar:h.' On this occaſion Cicero is ſaid 
to have cried out, O happy Cato, 
from whom no body dares to aſk a diſ- 
honeſt thing!“ (O ze ſelicem, M. Porci, 


a quo rem improbam petere nemo audet 1), 


Plin. Pracf. Cicero declares, « That 


if the elections ſhould go on freely or 
without bribery, (gratuita), as was ex- 
pected, that Cato alone would effect 
more than all the laws and courts of 


juſtice, (plus unus Cato fuerit, quam 


omnes leges, omneſque judices, tb.). Such 


ublic confidence, however, procured 
Cato as much-envy as reputation. Pom- 


pey, in particular, conſidered the in- 


creaſe of Cato's credit as a diminution 
of his own power, and therefore con- 
tinually fer up men to rail againſt him. 
Among theſe was Clodius, who now 
accuſed Cato of having embezzled 
part of the treaſure brought from Cy- 


prus. But Cato eaſily refuted this 


charge, by ſhewing, < That, without 
taking any thing to himſeli, he had 
brought more treaſure from Cyprus a- 
lone, than' Pompey, after ſo many wars 


and triumphs,” Plwarch. 


On acconnt of the tumults which 
happened after the death of Clodius, 
Bibülus, who was a relation of Cato's, 


moved the ſenate to create Pompey 


ſole conſul, a. 01, which Cato, con- 
trary to the expectation of all, agreed 
to, declaring, that any government was 
better than anarchy or confuſion, Plu- 
tarch. Cato was one of the judges ap- 
pointed to try Milo, and gave his vote 
viva voce for his acquittal, /palam laid 
abſolvit ſententid), Vell. 2, 47. Milo, 
however, being odious to Pompey, was 
condemned, ib. eee. | 
Cato perceiving that the overgrown 
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| fed to take the money, and only re- 
quired each of them to find ſecurity. 
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power of Pompey and Caeſar, if they 
agreed, would oppreſs the republic, or 
if they differed, involve it in civil wars, 
that he might more effectually avert 
both evils, ſtood candidate for the con- 
ſulſhip againſt next year, 702. But 
Cato's competitors, Serv. Sulpicius and 
M. Marcellus, being more acceptable 
to the people, were preferred. Cato 
could not ſtoop to the arts of ſolicita- 
tion, and had offended the populace 
by his efforts to check bribery. Not 
being in the leaſt. dejected at this re- 
pulſe, he the ſame day played at ball 
in the Campus Martius, and after din- 
ner went to the forum, as uſual, with- 
out his ſhoes or his tunic, and there 
walked about with his acquaintances, 
n e 

When ſome of Caeſar's friends pro- 
poſed in the ſenate, that a thankſ- 
giving ſhould be decreed for his vic- 
tories over the Germans, Cato decla- 


red, That Caeſar ought to be deli- 


vered into the hands of thoſe whom he 
had ſo unjuſtly attacked.“ Caeſar, 
upon hearing this, wrote a reproachful 
letter againſt Cato, which was openly 
read in the ſenate. Whereupon Cato 
laid open the whole deſigns of Caeſar 
from the beginning, and told the ſe- 
nate, That it was not the Britons 
and Gauls, but Caeſar himſelf they had 
G · bod guny dy to bt, 

When news was brought that Caeſar 
had croſſed the Rubicon, and was ad- 
vancing with his army towards Rome, 
all men, even Pompey himſelf, acknow- 
ledged, that Cato alone had forefeen 
and clearly foretold the intentions of 
Caeſar.” Cato ſaid, „ That if the 
ſenate had followed his advice, they 
would not now be reduced to the ne- 
ceſſity of fearing one man, nor of de- 
pending on one man for ſafety ** He 
however adviſed: them to. entruſt the 
ſupreme command to Pompey z for, 
ſaid he, © thoſe who are the authors 
of great evils can beſt remove them.“ 
Cato therefore concurred in all the ſe- 


vere decrees againſt Caefar, Cagſ. B. C. 


I, 3, 4, & 32. Whereas, had the con- 
ſtitution of the republic prevailed, both 
- Caeſar 
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Caeſar and Pompey ought to have 


the mig 
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been deprived of their command, or 


rather ſhould never have obtained it. 


The Romans, by ſubmitting to the 
uſurped authority, firſt of Marius and 


Sulla, and afterwards of Pompey and 


Caeſar, ſhewed that they were prepa- 


red for ſervitude. The ſenate, and Ca- 


to among the reſt, by ſwearing to ſup- 
port ſuch laws as thoſe of Caeſar and 
Clodius, not to mention others, gave 


up their legal means of reſiſtance. If 
Cato, and the ſew that joined him, had 
imitated the conduct of the virtuous 


Metellus Numidicus, they would have 
acted more conſiſtently, and probably 


more for the good of their country. 


What Dio Caſſius obſerves took place 
after the battle of Philippi, in reality 
was the caſe long before. The conteſt 
was not for freedom, but what maſter 
the Romans ſhould ſerve, Dio, 47, 39. 
The army being then moſtly compoſed 
of mercenaries, always ſided with that 
party which they thought would pay 
them beſt, ( Nulla fides pietaſque viris, 
qui caſtra ſequuntur, Venaleſque manus : 
ibi FAS, ubi maxima MERCES, Lucan. 10, 
407+). Liberty cannot exiſt in any 
nation where the great body of . the 
people are corrupted. Caeſar knew 
that in ſuch. a ſtate the moſt virtuous 
patriots are of little avail, (nomina va- 
na Cartonss), Lucan. 1, 313. Cato 
joined Pompey, becauſe, by doing ſo, 
he thought that there was the beſt 
chance for reſtoring liberty ; but liberty 
was in equal danger from both Caeſar 
and Pompey. Cato was ſenſible of 


this, and followed N only as the 


defender of the ſenate. hus Lucan, 
Ille (ic. Cato) ubi pendebant caſus, du- 
biumgue manebat, Quem mundi dominum 


Jacerent civilia bella, Oderat et Magnum, 


guamvis comes ifſet in arma, Auſpiciis rap- 
tus patriae, ductuque ſenatits, g, 19. 

Cato had ſeveral years before volun- 
tarily given up his wife Marcia to 


Fortenſius, with the conſent. of her 
father Philippus; and after the death 


of Hortenſius, who left her his eſtate, 


Cato again formally married her, that 
15 take care of his family; but 


| 


(or J 
did not . cohabit with her, Pluarch. 


em . 


Lucan makes Marcia come of herſelf, 
and requeſt, this of Cato, 2, 326, &c. 
(Da tantum nomen inane Connubii ; Li- 


ceat tumulo ſcripſiſe, Caronis Max- 


CIA, ib. 342. ). After this Cato is ſaid 
never to have cut his hair nor ſhaved 
his beard, through grief for the cala» 
mities of his country, Plutarch. et Lu- 
can. ib. 375. The great purpoſe of 
Cato's life was to ſerve his country, 
and promote the good of mankind, 
(Patriae impendere vitam; Nec ſibi, ſed 
toti genitum ſe credere mundo), ib. 382. 
Cato had the government of Sicily 
aſſigned to him, which he might have 


defended, Cic. Att. 10, 16. but hear- 


ing that Pompey had abandoned Italy, 
he was unwilling to engage the iſland 
in a war, and therefore ſailed from 
thence and joined Pompey at Dyrra- 
chium, Plutarch. He always gave his 
advice to prolong the war, in hopes 
that matters might be amicably ſettled. 
In a council of war he got a reſolution 
paſſed, that no city that was ſubje& to 
the republic ſhould be ſacked, and no 
Roman killed, unleſs in the heat of 
battle. Pompey at firſt deſigned to 
give Cato the command of his fleet, 
which conſiſted of 500 ſhips of war; 
but reflecting that as Cato's only aim 


was to free his country from uſurpa- 
tion, if Caeſar were conquered, Cato, 


with ſo great a force, would oblige 
Pompey to lay down his arms, and be 
ſubje& to the laws: Pompey therefore 
changed his mind, and made Bibulus 
admiral.  Cato's zeal, however, for the 
public good continued unabated; and 
he contributed greatly to the ſucceſſ- 
ful ſally at Dyrrachium, which made 
Caeſar deſiſt from his blockade of Poms» 
pey and his army. Whilſt others re- 
joiced at this ſucceſs, Cato alone be- 
wailed the fate of his country, and 
curſed that deſtructive ambition which 
made ſo many brave Romans murder 
one another, ib. | 8 
When Pompey followed Caeſar into 
Theſſaly, he left Cato to command at 
Dyrrachium with only fifteen cohorts. 


After the overthrow at Pharſalia, Cato, 
M 2 ſuppoſing 
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ſappoſing that Pompey had fled to E- 
4 or Libya, haſtened after him with 
all the troops he could collect. When 
they reached the coaft of Africa they 
met with Sextus, -Pompey's younger 
ſon, who told them of | his' father's 
death in Egypt. (According to Lu- 


can, Cneius, the elder ſon of Pompey, Cato having wintered in Libya, 


accompanied Cato to Africa, 9, 120. 
whereas Appian ſays that he ſailed to 
Spain with Labienus, B. C. 2, p. 482.) 


All the troops declared, that after 


Pompey, they would follow no other 


leader but Cato. He therefore took 


upon himſelf the command, and march- 
ed toward the city of Cyrenae, which 


opened its gates to him, gp not long 


before it had refuſed admi 


on to La- 


bienus, Plutarch. Lucan ſays that Ca- 


to forced his entrance into Cyrẽnae b 


cluded him, ( Excluſus nulld fe vindicat 
ird; Poenaque de victis ſola eft, viciſſe, 


Catont, ib. 298. Here being inform- 


ed that Scipio, Pompey's father in- law, 
had retired to King Juba, and that Va- 
rus, the governor of Africa, under Pom- 


pey, had joined them with his forces, 


Cato led his army, with incredible la- 
bour and difficulty, (ingenti cum difficul- 
rate itinerum locorumque (al. aquarumque) 
inopia, Vell, 2, 54.) through a ſandy de- 
fert, infeſted with ſerpents. Cato all 
the time went on foot, at the head of 
his men, and never made uſe of any 


Horſe or carriage, (Monſtrat tolerare la- 


bores, Non jubet,) Ley: 588,) Ever 
after the battle of Pharſalia, he uſed to 


ſit at table; adding this to his other 


marks of mourning, that he never re- 
gives à long deſcription of the various 
e produced in the deſerts of Li- 


e ee 
againft this evil, Cato carried along 


wich him ſome of thoſe people called 


PsvI LI, who eured the bite of ſerpents, 
py ſucking out che poiſon with their 


"mouths, and had certain charms, by 
which they ſtupiſied and laid aſleep the 
; ſcrpents themſelves, Plutarch. el Lucan. 
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9, 890. 940. Plutarch ſays that 
Cato was ſeven days in paſſing this de- 
ſert, p. 787. Strabo ſays thirty days, ult. 
libr. Lucan ſays two months, ( Bis Po- 
fitis Phoebe (i. e. Luna) flammit, bis luce 
recepta, Vidit arenivigum furgens fugiens- 
que Catonem,) ꝙ 9409. 


drew out his army, which amounted to 
about 10,000 men. He found the 
affairs of Scipio and Varus in a bad ftate, 


by reaſon of a miſunderſtanding be- 
tween them; which led them to make 


undue ſubmiſſions to Juba, who treated 
them with great arrogance. Cato pro- 


duced a reconciliation between Scipio 


and Varus, and obliged Juba to behave 
towards them with proper reſpect. All 
the army deſired Cato to be their 


y leader; but Cato yielded the chief 
taking the city, but did not uſe any 


| Teverity to the inhabitans for having ex- 


command to Scipio, as being ſuperior 
to him in dignity ; Scipio having been 
conſul, and he only praetor, (honoratiori 
parere maluit, Vell. 2, 54.) Appian. 2, 
482 Beſides, it was thought auſpici- 
ous to have a Scipio to command in 
Africa, and the very name gave courage 
to many of the ſoldiers, Plutarch. ib. et 
Dio, 42, 57. (Jatale Africae nomen Scipio- 
num videbatur, Flor. 2, 15. | 
Scipio, having aſſumed the command, 
to gratify Juba, was inclined to put 
the inhabitants of Utica to death, and 
to raze the city, for its attachment ta 
Caeſar; but was prevented by Cato, 
who took upon himſelf the government 
of the place, ib, He choſe 300 Ro- 
man citizens, who trafficked at Utica, 
for a council; and deliberated with 
them on things of common concern, 
Plutarch, Hirt. Bell. Afr. 88. Cato 
adviſed Scipio, as he had Pompey, not 
to hazard a battle, but to prolong the 
war, Scipio, however, rejected his 


| counſel ; and when Cato propoſed to 


make a diyerſion in Italy by tranſport- 
ing thither the troops which he had 
brought into Africa, Scipio derided 
the project. Cato now repented his 
having reſigned the command to Sci- 
pio; and told his friends, that he pla- 
ved but lender hopes in generals who 


had 
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had ſo much preſumption and ſo little 
conduct. Cato's apprehenſions were 
ſooner verified than he expected, Sci- 
pio and Juba being completely defea- 
ted by Caeſar at Thapſus, with the 
loſs of their camps. Cato wiſhed to de- 
fend Utica, and had made every prepa- 
ration requiſite for ſupporting a long 
ſiege. But finding the townſmen and 
many of his ſoldiers unwilling to con- 


cur with him in that reſolution, he de- 


termined to put an end to his days, that 
he might not fall into the hands of 
Caeſar. He, however, was at great 
pains to conceal his intention from his 
friends. He provided ſhips and what 
was neceſſary * ſuch as wiſhed to de- 
part by ſea; he afforded money and 
other things requiſite to thoſe who in- 
tended to eſcape by land. He adviſed 
the people of Utica to ſend ſpeedily 
and make their peace with Caeſar. In 
the evening he' bathed, as uſual, and 
then went to ſupper with a large com- 
pany, at which he ſat, as he had al- 
ways done ſince the battle of Pharſalia. 
All his friends, and the magiſtrates of 
Utica ſupped with him. After ſupper 


the converſation was carried on with 


much wit and learning: Several philo- 
ſophical queſtions were propoſed and 
diſcuſſed : among the reſt that maxim 
of the Stoics, „ That the wiſe or 
good man alone 1s free, and that all 
wicked men are ſlaves.“ On this ſub- 
ject Cato ſpoke with ſo great vehe- 
mence, that every one preſent ſuſpected 
his deſign. This occaſioned a pro- 
found filence, and the whole company 
were much dejected. Cato perceiving 
it, changed the ſubject of diſcourſe. 
After the entertainment was over, 
Cato walked with his friends, as he uſed 
to do after ſupper, gave the neceſſary 


orders to the captains of che guard, and 


retiring to his chamber, embraced his 
ſon, and each of his friends, with more 
than uſual affection. Then laying him- 


ſelf down, he began to read Plato's 


Phaedon or Dialogue concerning the 


immortality of the ſoul. Having read 
half the book, upon looking up, he 


perceives that his ſword was not hang- 


1.3 
ing at the head of his bed in its uſual _ 
place; for his ſon had taken it away 
while he was at ſupper. Hereupot 
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Cato ordered it to be brought; 
and when this, after various delays, 
was done, Now,” ſays he, I am 


_ maſter of myſelf.” Then he took up 


his book again, and, as it is reported, 
read it twice over. After this he ſlept 


fo ſound, that his breathing was heard 


by thoſe who were in waiting without. 
About midnight he called for two of his 


freedmen, and ſent one of them named 


Butas, to enquire if his friends were all 


embarked. Butas returned in a ſhort 


time, and brought word, „That they 


all were gone.” Upon which Cato 
laid himſelf down, as if to ſleep out the 
reſt of the night, and ordered Butas 
to ſhut the door. But after Butas went 
out, he took his ſword, and ſtabbed 
himſelf under the breaſt. The wound 
not being inſtantly mortal, with his 
ſtruggling he fell from his bed, and by 
the noiſe alarmed his friends, who ruſh- 
ing into the room, found him welter- 
ing in his blood, with part of his bowels 
fallen out, but ſtill alive, and his eyes 
fixed upon them. They were all ſtruck 
with horror. As the entrails were un- 
injured, the phyſician tried to put them 
in again, and to ſew up the wound. 
But Cato, coming to himſelf, thruſt 
away the phyſician, plucked out his 
own bowels, ' and tearing open the 
wound, immediately expired, Plutarch. 
Appian ſays, that Cato's phyſicians 
actually did put in his entrails and ſew 
up the wound; that Cato pretended to 
be ſorry for what he had done, thank. 
ed his friends for having ſaved him, 
adding, that he needed quiet, and then 
laid himſelf down, as if to ſleep. - But 


when his friends were gone out, being 


determined not to ſubmit to a tyrant, 
(Ne cui Catonem aut accidere liceret, aut 
jo" contingeret,) he pulled off the 
andages, tore up the ſewing, and for- 
ced open the wound with his nails and 
fingers like a wild beaſt; and thus ex- 
pired, 2, 490. 80 Dio, 43, .; Hirt. 
B. Afr. 88. (Moribundas manus in ipſo 
vulnere reliquit,) Flor. 4, 2, 71. (nudas 
7000 
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in vulnus manus egit, et generoſum illum 
euntemptoremgue omnis potentiae ſpiritum 
non emifit, ſed ejecit,) Senec. Ep. 24. 
This refolute fierceneſs and ſtern in- 
flexibility of mind is beautifully expreſ- 
fed by Horace in one word, Et cundta 
terrarum ſubacta, praeter ATROCEM ani- 
mum Catonis, Od. 2, 1, 23. 80 Manilius, 
Inuidum devictd morte Catonem, 4, 87. 
Hence Horace celebrates the death of 


Cato, as a noble deed, ( Catonis nobile le- 


thum,) Od. 1, 12, 35. 80 Cicero, 
Cato pracclare, ſc. periit, Fam. q, 18. 
who ſays, that Cato died in ſuch a 
diſpoſition of mind that he was happy 
in having found a cauſe for quitting 
life, Cic. Tuſe. 1, 30. This Cicero 
thinks was a juſt cauſe ; but others 
have thought the contrary, and for 
the very reaſon which Cicero men- 
tions: © that we- ought not to leave 
this life without the order of the Deity, 
who has placed us in it,” Vetat enim 
dominant ille in nobis, injuſſu hinc nos ſuo 
demigrare,) Tuſc. 1, 30. fs 
The people of Utica inſtantly flock- 
ed round the houſe, calling Cato their 
benefactor, and their ſaviour, the only 
free and unconquered man. Though 
they knew that Caeſar was approaching, 
yet they performed Cato's funeral ob- 
ſegquies with the greateſt magnificence, 
and buried him by the ſea- ſide; where, 
ſays Plutarch, now ſtands his ſtatue, 


holding a ſword, ib. Hence Cato has 


ever ſince been called Caro Urickx- 
Cato died in the 
forty · ninth year of his age, Liv. Epit. 
114. Plutarch ſays that he was forty- 
eight years old, p. 794. Appian 
makes him about fifty, iw. 
Caeſar, having heard of the fate o 
Cato, is reported to have ſaid, «Cato, 
I envy; thee thy death, fince thou haſt 
envied me the preſervation of thy life.“ 
Plutareb. ib. According to Dio, Cae- 
far faid that he was angry with Cato 
for having envied him the glory of ſa- 
ving his life, 43, 12. So Appian. p. 490. 
Caeſar 9 Cato's ſon, who after- 
wards fell fighting bravely in the battle 
of Philippi, Plutarch, i, 
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Cicero, after the death of -Catoy 
wrote a book in his praiſe, which he 
called, Caro, (Laus vel Laudatio Ca- 
TONS), Dio, 43, 13.; Tacit. Anng, 
34.3 Appian. p. 490. Caeſar wrote 
an anſwer to it, called Ax rie Aro, 
Dio, ib.; Gell. 4, 16. divided into two 
parts or books, Suet. Caeſ 56. whence 
Juvenal calls it Doo CaESsARIS Ax- 
TICATONES, 6, 338. 

M. Fabius Gallus alſo wrote a book 


in praiſe of Cato, Cic. Fam. 7, 24. ; 


as likewiſe Brutus, vid. Cictxo. In 
the time of Veſpaſian, Maternus, a 
poet, wrote a tragedy called Caro. 


See MaTERNUS. 


Cato was the moſt celebrated cha- | 


racer of his time for virtue and pa- 


triotiſm, Cic. Mur. 29, & 30.; Dio, 
43, 11. ; Hirt. B. Afr. 88.; Appian. 
490. 80 Plutarch, who calls him Ca- 
to, the philoſopher, in Cat. Major fin. 


Dio repreſents Cato as the only up- 
right ſupporter of the liberty of his 


_ country, 37, 57. 


Cicero, in the book 
which he wrote in praiſe of Cato, is 


ſaid to have extolled him to the ſkies, 


(Catonem coelo aeguavit,) Tacit. Ann. 
4, 34. The topics on which Cice- 
ro chiefly inſiſted, ſeem to have been 
the gravity and conſtancy of Cato; 
his having foreſeen the things which 
happened, his efforts to prevent them, 
and his parting with life that he might 


not ſee them, Cic. Att. 12, 4. We 


may judge in what eſtimation Cato 


was held among his contemporaries by 


what Salluſt ſays of him, in the con- 


traſt which he makes of the characters 


of Cato and Caeſar; At Catoni ftudium 


 modeſtiae, decoris, ſed maxime ſeveritatis 


erat. Non divitiis cum divite, neque fac- 
tione cum fatlioſo ; ſed cum ftirenuo vir- 
tute, cum  modeſio pudore, cum innocente 


_ abſtinentia certabat 5 £888, QUAM VIDE- 


RI BONUS MALEBAT. Catilin. 54. M. 
Cato, — homo virtuti ſimillimus, et per 
omnia ingenio dis . hominibus pro- 
pior, qui nunquam redtè fecit, ut facere 
videretur, ſed quia aliter facere non po- 
terat, & c. Vell. 2, 35. Lucan ſpeaks 
ſtill more hyperbolically in PN. 


CAT: 


civil war, even to that of the Gods 3 
Viarix cauſa dis placuit, ſed vita Ca- 
toni, 1, 128. Martial calls Cato con 


ſummatus, i. e. perfectus Stoicus, a per- 


fect character, according to the tenets 
of the Stoics, who conſidered ſuicide 
in certain caſes as a virtue; but this act 
Martial juſtly diſapproves, Nolo virum, 
facili redimit qui ſanguine famam :  Hunc 
volo, laudari qui fine morte -potefl, Give 
me the man who deſerves renown for 
bearing misfortunes ſteadily, without 


| wig; e to get rid of them, 1, 


; artial, however, in another 
place, calls killing one's ſelf with the 
{word a Roman death, (mors Romana, 
i e. multorum Romanorum commu- 


nis, Lucretiae, wel) „in oppofftion 


to taking poiſon, or ſtarving one's ſelf; 
and by an artful piece of flattery to 
Domitian, / prefers the death of Feſtus, 
(a friend of that Emperor's, who, to 
get quit of a loathſome diſeaſe, ſtab · 
bed himſelf), to that of Cato, who 
flew himſelf either from fear or hatred 
of Caeſar, 1 he Feſti), 

is magni pracferre Catonis Hama po- 
= : bus Cer Feſti), Caeſar, lines 

omitianus), amicus erat (At Cato- 
ni Caeſar inimicus erat), m, Jy, 9. 
Martial allows Cato, while alive, to 
have been ſuperior even to Caeſar, 
(Sit Cato, dum vivit, ſane vel Caęſare 
= 6, 32, 5-3 and as the higheſt 
compliment he could pay to Nerva, on 
the lenity of his government, he ſays, 


that Cato, if he were to riſe from the 


infernal regions, would be a ſupport- 
er of Nerva Caeſar, (Ipſe quoque injer- 
nis revocatus Ditis ab umbris, Si Cato, 
reddatur, Caeſarianus erit, i. e. would 
rather live under ſo good an emperor, 
than under a republican government, 
11, 6, 13.3 and would even be an imi- 
tator of Nerva, ib. 12, 6, 8. | 

The Romans had ſo great a venera- 
tion for the virtue of Cato, that once, 
while he was in the theatre, the peo- 
ple were aſhamed to aſk'certain inde- 
cent exhibitions, which uſed to be 
made at. the feſtival of Flora. 


having learned this from his friend 


| N 1 
the judgment of Cato, concerning the 


Cato 
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Favonius, who ſat next to him, left 
the theatre; and upon his departure, 
the people raiſed a loud ſhout of aps 


plauſe, Val. Max. 2, 10, 8. z Senec. 


Ep. 97. Whence Martial ſays, Cur 
in theatrum, Cato ſevere, veniſti? An 
ideo tantum veneras, ut exires ? denoting, 
that, as he knew the cuſtom, he ſhould - 
either not have come, or have remain- 
ed, 2, 3. Non intret Cato theatrum noſe 
trum ; aut fi intraverit, ſpectet, ib. Praef. 
Praifing the morals of Latinus, a cele- 
brated mimic under Domitian, he 
makes him fay, * that he never did 
any thing, which he ſhould have been 


aſhamed of, even in the preſence of 


Cato, (qui ſpeftatorem potui fecifſe Cato- 


nem), 9, 29, 3.—80 Juvenal, laſhing the 
hypocritical philoſophers of his time, 
makes Laronia, an immodeſt woman, 
ſay ironically to one of them, Felicia 
tempora ] quae ie moribus ba- 
beat jam Roma ßpudorem; TERTIUS t 
COELO CEciDiT CAaTo, Happy times! 
which have you for a cenſor: let 
Rome now be aſhamed (to do any 
thing baſe before yon); A third Cato is 
dropped from the clouds! 2, 40. 


Cato, like his great-grandfather, was 


fond of ſocial entertainments, which 
ſometimes he uſed to prolong through 
a great part of the night. Julius Cae- 
far reproached him upog that head, 
but in ſuch a manner that he exalted 
the character of Cato while he endea- 
voured to expoſe it. For, as Plin 
informs us, Caeſar writes, (probably 
in his invective againſt Cato in Antica- 
tone), „ That while Cato was going 
home from one of thoſe meetings a 
little intoxicated, with his head cover- 
ed, that he might not be known, ſome 
perſans whom he met having uncover- 
ed his head, bluſhed when they difco- 
vered who he was. You would have 
thought that Cato had detected them, 
not they Cato.” Could the dignity of 
Cato, fays Pliny, be placed in a ſtrong- 
er light, than by repreſenting him thus 
venerable, even in his cups? Plin. Ep. 
3, 12. Hence Martial ſays, That 
during the merriment of a feaſt, even 
the rigid Cato would read his verſes, 
| : Tum 
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(Tum me wel rigidi gans Catones), 10, 


19, 21. 
Quinctilian, ſpeaking of both Catos, 
{de utroque Catone), ſays, Quorum alter 
appellatus eft Sarikxs, alter niſi creditur 
fuiſſe, vis ſcio, cui reliqueris u nominis 
locum, 12, 7, 4. 

CATONIANUS, adj. of or ee 
to Cato; thus, CaToxiana lingua, the 
tongue of an hypocritical profligate, 


who pretended to imitate Cato in the 


ö ſtrictneſs of his morals, Martial. g, 28, 

14.—Caroxi xi, -orum, the fans 
of Cato; thus, Vereor ne in Catonium, 
65 e. in Orcum vel inferos, a X&T@, in- 


), Catoninos, (ic. praecipitet vel agat 
Caeſar), Cit. Fam. 7, 25. 


C. CATO, the grandſon of Cato, 


the cenſor, and of Paulus Aemilius ; 
the ſon of the filter of P. Scipio Afri- 
canus, the younger, a tolerable ora- 
tor, Cic. Br. 28. who was. conſul, 
a. 6403 and afterwards being con. 
demned for extortion, Cic. Yerr. 4, 
IO. by. the Mamilian law, Cic. Br. 34. 
lived in exile at Tarraco, Cic. Balb. 11. 

C. CAT O, of the ſame family with 
Cato Uticenſis 5 ſaid to be a young man 
void of prudence, Cic. Q. Fr. 1, 2, 5. 
which he ſhewed by his conduct, 24. 
Being created tribune, a. 697. be 
keenly oppoſed the reſtoration of King 
Ptolemy, Cic. Fam. 1, 2, &c. and 
| propoſed a law for recalling Lentulus 
Spinther from his government of Cili- 
cia, ib. 4, & 5. At the inſtigation of 
Pompey and Craſſus, Dio, 39. 27. et 
28. he attempted to hinder the elec- 
tion of magiſtrates, becauſe he was 
not permitted by the conſuls to hold 
any aſſemblies of the people for pro- 

Fare his pernicious laws, (ic. 2, 
Fr. 2, 6.; Liv. Epit. 105. He was 
next year brought to a trial, but was 
acquitted, Cic. Ait. 4, 15, et 16.— 
Familia CATONIAN A, the ſlaves of C. 
Cato, i. e. gladiators and beftiarii, whom 
- he had purchaſed, but was obliged to 
ſell, becauſe he Souls not ſupport 1 them, 
Cic. Q. Fr. 2, 6. 

Valerius CA TO, a grammarian, the 
friend of Carnllus, Catull. 56, 1. who 
was attended by a number of ſcholars, 
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and of the higheſt rank. He was e- 
ſteemed an excellent teacher, particu- 
larly for ſuch as had a turn for Poetry, 
Suet. Gram. 2, et 11. 

J. (al. 2 Valerius CATULLUS, 

a celebrated poet, born at Verona, a. u. 

667, of a reſpectable family. His fa- 
ther Valerius was the friend of Ju- 
lius Caeſar, who uſed to lodge at his 
houſe, Suet. Cagſ. 7 3. Catullus, though 
not opulent, appears to have poſſeſſed 
a moderate fortune. He ſpeaks of 
Sirmio, a beautiful peninſula in the 
lake Benäcus, as his property, 31, 
12. He went with Memmius, the Prae- 
tor to Bithynia; but derived very little 
advantage . rom chat expedition, c. 10, 
8, &c. In his way thither, when he 
reached Troas, he loſt his brother, 
whom he often laments with great ten- 
derneſs, c. 64, 5, &c. 67, 18, 90, &c. 
99, 1, &c. Upon his return he conſe- 
crated his ſhip. to Caſtor and Pollux, 


4,26, Catullus 4 reſided at Rome, 


67, 34. and occaſionally at Verona, ib. 
27. His genius procured him the 
friendſhip F many. perſons of the firſt 
diſtinction; ſuch as Manlius Torqua- 
tus, whoſe favours he gratefully ac- 
knowledges, c. 67, v. 41, 66, &c. and 
upon whoſe marriage he wrote a beau- 
tiful epithalamium, c. 60.; Cicero, 
c. 49+ 3 Calvus, an orator and poet, 53, 
3. et 94, 2.; Cornelius Nepos, to whom 
he dedicated his book, 1, 2. ef 100, 3.3 
Cornificius, 38, 1.3 Aſmius Pollio, 
then a young man of great wit and 
humour, 12, 6, &c.; Alphenus Varus, 
30. and ſeveral others. 

Catullus wrote bitter invectives a- 
gainſt thoſe whoſe conduct he duap- 
proved of, in Iambic and Phalaecian 
verſe of eleven ſyllables, (verſus Hen- 
decaſyllabi ) ; againſt Mamurra, Gellius, 
Vatinius, Vettius, Cominius, &c.; nor 
did he ſpare eyen Caeſar, whom he 
laſhes ſeverely under the name of Ro- 
mulus, for his profligacy and other 
crimes, c. 29, 5, &.; Plin. 36, 6. But 
upon making his acknowledgment, 
Caeſar generouſly pardoned him, and 
vilited his father (at Verona, when he 
happened to paſs that way) in the 

lame 
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fame friendly manner as formerly, {ho/- 
pitioque patris ejus, ſicut conſueverat, uti 
perſeveravit ), Suet. Caeſ. 73. 
Many of the poems of Catullus are 
written on amorous ſubjects, and ſome 
of them diſguſt a modeſt reader by 
their indelicacy: but this was owing 
to the groſs taſte of the times, when 
in compoſitions of this ſort obſcenity 
was not merely tolerated, but even 
applauded. Hence Catullus ſays, that 
the morals of a poet ought. not to be 
eſtimated from the nature of his ver- 


ſes;' Nam caſtum ęſſe decet pium poetam 


Ipſum, werficulos nihil neceſſe eſt : Qui 


E tum denique habent ſalem ac leporem, Si 
int molliculi, ac parum pudici, 16, 5. 


Hence Ovid juſtifies himſelf by the ex- 
ample of Catullus, Trift. 2, 427. ; ſo 
Martial, 1, praef. and the younger 
Pliny obſerves, Scimus—hujus opuſculi 
(cpigrammatis nempe verſibus Hende- 
caſyllabis ſcripti) illam efſe veriſſimam 
legem} Ep. 4, 14.— The favourite miſ- 


treſs of Catullus was called Clodia, 


whom he celebrates under the name of 
LESBIA, c. 5, Is et Tos 25 &c.; Mea 
puella, 2, 1. 3, 3, &c.; which name he 
is ſuppoſed to have given her in ho- 
nour of Sappho, a native of the iſland 
Leſbos, ( Lęſbia). FO FT 
Catullus was a perfect maſter of 
the Greek language, and tranſlated 
from it two of his moſt beautiful poems 


the 51ſt from Sappho, and the 65th. 


from Callimachus; for which reafon 
he is ſuppoſed to be called poctvus, 
learned, Ovid. Amor. 3, 9, 62.3; Mar- 
tial. 8, 73, 8. et 14, 10-3 Tibull. 
3, 6.— Martial ſays, that Catullus re- 
ected as much honour on Verona as 


* 


Virgil did on Mantua, ib. 195. et 10, 


103, 5. Thus Ovid, Mantua Virgilio 


gaudi, Verona Catullo, Amor. 3, 15, 


7. Catullus is commonly joined with 
Calvus, becauſe their poems were fi- 
milar, Horat. Sat. 1, 10, 19+ 3 Ovid. 
Am. 3, 9, 62.; Plin. Ep. I. 16.3 et 4, 27. 
The elder. Pliny mentions Catullus 


as his countryman, (conterraneus) Pract. 


and quotes him in different places with 
great approbation, 28, 2. et 36, 6. & 
21. et 37, 0 f. 21. (in the lalt paſſage 


the beſt editions have Q. Catullus) 5 
ſo the younger Pliny, Ep. 1, 16, &c* 
Dein alſo quotes Catullus ſeve- 
ral times, 1, 5, 8 et 20. 6, 3, 18. 9, 
35 16, &c. ; but does not give him 8 
high a character as ſome others, and 
what he ſays of him is ſomewhat ob- 
ſcure. He allows him genius, (cujus ſc. 
iambi acerbitas in Catullo, &c.) IO, Is 
96. but aſcribes to him inſanity, 11, 
1, 38. In this laſt paſſage he does 
not name him, but ſimply calls him 
aliquis poetarum. Martial often men- 
tions Catullus with the greateſt reſpect, 
2, 71, 3. 5, 5, 6, &c. and reckoned it 
an honour to be ranked next to him, 
(uno minor Catulls), 10, 78, 16.— The 
poem of Catullus moſt celebrated by 
the ancients is that on the death of 
Leſbia's ſparrow, c. 3. thus Juvenal, 
6, 7. 80 Martial, who calls this poem 
Pas SER, 1, 8, 3. et 7, 13, 3. 11, 7s 
16. Catullus is ranked by Quinctilian a- 
mong the Iambic poets, 10, 1, 96. and 
there is extant one poem of his = 25.) 
in Iambic verſe, conſiſting of ſe- 
ven feet, and a caeſura, (verſus Jam - 
bicus tetram#ter catalectus) ; ſo that the 
boaſt of Horace, when he ſays, Parios 
ego primus Iambos Oftends Latio, muſt. 
be reſtricted to his firſt introducing 
at Rome the Iambic verſe of Archi- 
lochus, a native of the iſland Paros, 
Ep. 1, 19, 23. S arte ah 

Catullus is ſaid to have died in the. 
prime of life, when only about thirty 
years of age, Euſeb. Chronic. ; but if he 
was born in the 667th year of Rome, 
as the ſame author ſays, he muſt have 


been at leaſt forty years old: for he 


mentions the conſulſhip of Vatinius, 
c. 52. which was in the year 707. 
Some ſuppoſe that Catullus lived to a 
great age, ſo as to be familiar with 
Virgil; from theſe words of Martial, 
Sic forſan tener auſus eft Catullus Magno. 
mittere paſſerem Maroni: But Martial 
here means, That perhaps Catullus 
would have ventured to ſend his poem 
on the death of Leſbia's ſparrow to 
Virgy,” (if they had been contempora- 
ry, as he (Martial) preſumes to ſend 
his poems to Silius Italicus ; thus e- 

ov  quallng 


r 
qualling Silius to Virgil, and himſelf 
to Catullus), 4, 14, 13. 

* CaTULLIANA 1 as many kiſſes 
2 Catullus aſked from Leſbia, Mar- 
tial, 11, 7, 14. et 6, 34, 7. Catull. c. 5. 
CAT ULUs, a firname of the Lu- 
fatii or Luctatũ. | 

C. Lmatius CATULUS, conſul a. 
65 2; who deteated the Carthaginian 
fleet at the iſlands called ArGarts, 
near Lilybaeum, and put an end to 
the firſt Punic war, Liv. Epit. 19. 
(. 237) | me 
Q. Lutatins CATULUS, the col- 
league of Marius in his fourth conſul- 
mip, a. 652. a man of diſtinguiſhed 
merit, 'Cic. Arch. 3. yet twice difap- 
pointed of the conſulſhip, Cic. Planc. 
5. Mar. 17. He ſtared with Marius 
the glory of defeating the Cimbri, Cir. 

Tuſc 5, 95 and, with the aſſiſtance 
of Sulla, his lieutenant-general, was 
thought to have contributed moſt to 
the celebrated victory over that people, 
Platarch. in Full. p. 460. Catülus, with 
—— of the ſpoils taken from the Cim- 
ri, {de nanubiis Cimbricii ), built a 


portico on the area where the houſe 


cf M. Fulvius Flaccus, who was flain 
with C. Gracchus, had ſtood, Cic. Dom. 
38.; Val. Max. 6, 3, 1. which is hence 
called MoxnumenTum Carurr, Cic. 
Fur. 4, 57. He alſo placed two ſta- 
tues in the temple of Fortune, Pin. 
34, 8. In the political conteſt be- 
twixt Marius and Sulla, Catulus ſup- 
ported Sulla. On which account Ma- 
rius having returned from baniſhment, 
doomed Catulus to death; and when 
the friends of Catulus interceded for 
lis life, he anſwered in a paſſion, © Let 
him die,” (Morrarur); which he re- 
peated ſeveral times, Cic. Tuſc 5, 19. 
Catulus. put an end to his days, by 
ſnutting himſelf up in a room newly 
plaſtered, with a tire in it, a. v. 666, 
Cic. Or. 3,3. ; Plutarch. in Mar. ; Ap- 
Pian. B. C. p. 395. Vell. 2, 22.; 


Flor. 3, 2. Cicero thought fo highly of 


this Catvlus, that he calls him a fe- 
cond” Laelins, Tuſc. 5, 19. He was 
remarkable for the purity of his lan- 
guage,” and the ſweetneſs of his pro- 
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nunciation. He left behind him ſeve- 
ral orations; alſo memoirs of his con- 
ſulſhip and of his exploits, written in 
the manner of Xenophon, Cic. Brut. 
35. He likewiſe amuſed himſelf in 
writing amorous verſes, Pln. Ep. 5, 
3-3 Gell 19, 9. He was intimate with 
the poet A. Furius, Cic. ibid. and a 
great admirer of Roſcius, the play- 
actor, Cre. N. D. 1, 28. 
9, Lutatius CATULUS, the ſon 
of the former, in his youth was miſled 
by luxury and the love of pleaſure, but 
in after life became one of the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed characters of his time, 
Val. Max. 6, 9, 5. He was conſul 
the year in which Sulla died, a. 675, 
and, with the aſſiſtance of Pompey, 
ſucceſsfully reſiſted the attempts of his 
colleague Lepidus to reſcind the laws 
of Sulla, Cir. Cat. 3, 10. Plutarch. 
in Pomp. — Vid. LE PIDs. —Catulus 
and Pompey, after their victory, be- 
haved with great moderation, (victorer 
pace contenti fuerunt), Flor. 3, 23. In 
the year 683, Catulus was named Prince 
of the Senate by the cenſors L. Gellius 
and Cn. Lentulus, Dis, 36, 13.3 Aſcon. 
in Cit. in Tog. Candid. and next year 
dedicated the temple of Jupiter, which 
had been burnt down in the time of 
Sulla, a. 670, Liv. Epit. 98. ; Cic. 
Verr. 4, 31. Suetonius mentions a 
wonderful dream which Catulus, on 
this occaſion, is faid to have had con- 
cerning the future ſucceſs of Auguſtus, 
then a boy, . Aug. 94. So Div, 45, 2. 
But Auguſtus was not born till five or 
ſix years after this, in the conſulate of 
Cicero, Vid. Ocravius. A decree of 
the fenate was made, after 26 de- 
feated Scipio and Fuba in Africa, that 
the name of Catulus ſhould be eraſed 
from the Capitol, and the name of Cae- 
far ſhould be inſcribed in its place, Dio, 
43, 14. But this decree ſeems never 
to have been executed. For we learn 
from Tacitus, that the name of Luta- 
tius Catulus remained on the Capitol 
tin it was again burnt down, in the 
time of Vitellius, Zif. 3, 72. ; Plu- 
tarch. Poplir. p. 104. Hence, Sic lau- 
dant Catuli vilia templa ſines, old men 
| | prefect 
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aa 
prefer the mean temple of Catnlus to 
the magnificent temple then lately built 


by Domitian, Martial. 5, 10. The 


common reading here is, Julia templa, 
which commentators interpret variouſ- 
ly. Tacitus ſays, that Sulla's not li- 
ving to dedicate this temple was the 
only thing wanting to complete his 


happineſs, ib. Pliny makes Sulla ac- 


3 this himſelf, 7, 43. Catu- 
lus keenly oppoſed both the Gabinian 
and Manilian laws in favour of Pom- 


pey, Dio, 36, 13, &c. ; Cic. Manil. 17, 


& 20. Catulus was made cenſor with 
Craſſus, a. 688, but not agreeing to- 
gether, they ſoon reſigned that office, 
Plutarch. in Graſ. 5 
A meeting of the ſenate being aſ- 
ſembled on account of Caeſar's having 
replaced the trophies of Marius in the 
Capitol, Catulus ſaid, that Caeſar now at- 
tacked the conſtitution of the republic, 
not by mines, but by open battery, Ply- 


tareb. in Cacſ. Some time after, Catu- 


lus was defeated by Caeſar in his ſuit 
for the office of Pox ri EX Maximus, 
Salluſt. Cat. 49. After the ſuppreſſion 
of Catiline's conſpiracy, Catulus, in a 
very full meeting of the ſenate, be- 
ſtowed on Cicero the honourable title 
of FarhER or His Coux rav, ( Me 
Q. Catulus, princeps hujus ordinis, et auc- 


tor publict conſilii, frequentiſſimo ſenatu 


entem patriae nominavit ), Cic. Piſ. 3. 
Thoſe who ſat as judges or jurymen on 
the trial of Clodius having deſired from 
the ſenate a guard to protect them 
from the inſolence of the mob, Catulus 
happening to meet one of them after 
the acquittal of Clodius, which had 
been obtained by the moſt ſhameleſs 
bribery, aſked him, What the judi- 
ces meant by deſiring a guard? Were 
they afraid of being robbed of the mo- 
ney which Clodius had given them?“ 


Cic. Att. 1, 16.; Senec. Ep. 97. Catu- 


lus died ſoon after, in an advanced age. 
He, through life, was a zealous ſup- 
porter of the ariſtocratic party. Cice- 
ro always ſpeaks in the higheſt terms 
of the character of Catulus, Mani. 17, 
& 20. ; Fam, 9, 15. et alibi paſſim, e- 
qualling him to Pompey, Of. I, 22. 
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ed the firſt king of Athens, 95 Aan. 
he 


CEL. 
CaTvLting Minerva, an image of 
Minerva made by Eupranor, and pla- 
ced by Catulus below the temple of 
Jupiter. in the Capitol, when he dedi- 
cated it,  Plin. 34» 8 f. 19 n. 16. 
CEcroPs, -die, commonly reckon- 


whence Cecrùpidae, arum, the- 
nians; Cecropis, -idis, f. an Athenian 
woman Cecropius, -a, -um, Athenian, th. 
CELENO, g, f. one of the Har- 
pies, called Dira, Virg. Aen. 3, 211. 
infelix vates, the propheteſs of nl | 
events, ib. 245.— © 2. Allo one ol 


the PEIADESs, Ovid. Faſt, 4, 173. 


Crus, i, king of Eleuſis, who 
hoſpitably entertained Ceres, the god- 
deſs of corn; in return for which ſhe 
taught his ſon Triptolèmus the art of 
huſbandry, (G. 360.) 


CzLmis, -is, voc. Celmi, v. mut, 4 


one of the Idaci Dafjli, who attended 


on Jupiter when a child. He was con- 
verted into an adamant, Ovid. Met. 4, - 
281. 5 . 
CELOTES, i, a painter of Teios, 
Juindtil. 2, 13, 13- | 

Aurelius Cornelius CEL SUS, an 
author, who flouriſhed in the time 
of Tiberius. He wrote on different 
ſubjeQs, rhetoric, huſbandry, the mi- 
litary art, and medicine, Quinclilian. 
12, 11, 24. His book on medicine 
is ſtill extant, and juſtly held in 
the higheſt eſteem. 9 rec- 
kons him a man only of moderate ge- 
nius, ib. but allows him not to have 
been void of elegance, er fine cultu ac 
nitore), 10, I, 124. Celſus was not a 
phyſician by profeſſion, but ſtudied 
medicine as a branch of uſeful know- 
ledge, and derived the materials of his - 
book from other authors, chiefly from 
Hippocrites ; whence he is ſometimes - 
called the Latin Hippocrates, and, from 
the beauty of his ſtyle, the medical Ci- 
con 
Cerisus Albinovanus, a companion 
of Tiberius Claudius Nero, in his ex- 
pedition to the eaſt, Hor. Ep. 1, 8, 1. 
whom Horace accuſes of plagiariſm, ib. 
I, 32 15 | | 

Julius CELs us, the author of com- 

; N2 mentaries 


3 
mentaries concerning the life of Caeſar, 
who is ſuppoſed to have lived in the 6th 
- century. . „„ 

CensorInus, a learned gramma- 
rian, the author of a valuable little 
book, de Die Natali, now extant, which 
he publiſhed a. u. 
himſelf, e. 17, & 21. 

CErArIvVs, one of the aſſociates of 
Catiline, Cic. Cat. 3, 6. 
CxrnArvus, the huſband of Procris, 
beloved by Aurora, Ovid. Met. 7, 665.; 
Art. Am, 3, 687. (See E. p. 421.) 

| CEPHEUS, (-eos, vel ei; acc. ea, 
voc. eu, abl, -eo), a king of Aethiopia, 
the father of Andromeda, Ovid. Met. 


4, 670. ad fin. et 5. init.; adj. CernE- 
tus. Cepbeia arva, the territories of 


Cepheus, ib. 4, 669. (See G. p. 396.) 
—CEPHENI proceres, the nobles of Ce- 
pheus, Ovid. Met. 4, 763. but this 
verſe is thought to be ſpurious. Gen, 
plur. Ceph#nim, for Cephinorum, Id. 3, 


'T, & 97. in Ibin. 556. more properly + 


however CeynEnum, from Cerhß- 
NES, the ancient name of the Acthio- 
Plans, as of the'Perſians, Herodot. 7, 61. 
Cxrnissus, vel Cephiſos, -i, the god 
of the river of that name, and father 
of Narciſſus by the nymph Liriope, 
Ovid. Met. 3, 342. whence Narciſſus is 
called CExyRHIS1us, 15, 351. 

© Ceraunus, a ſirname of Ptolemy, 
the ſecond king of Egypt, Fuſtin. 24, 
"Lam 2. n Sock 9 
tyrant of Heraclea in Pontus, gave to 
his ſon, in contempt of Jupiter's thun- 
der, (xpawoc), Id. 16, 5. 

CERBERUS, a dog that was ſuppo- 
ſed to guard the entrance of the infer- 
nal regions, (Janitor Ord), Virg. Aen. 
8, 296. repreſented as having three 
heads, (triceps), Virg. Aen. 6, 417. 

"Horace gives him an hundred heads, 
Calling him Bellua centiceps, the hun- 
dred-headed monſter, Od. 2, 13, 34.3 
adj. CERBEREVUS ; Os Cerbergum, Ovid. 
Met. 4, 501. | 
"  CrrEYoON, nis, f. the ſon of Vul- 
can, Hypin. 38, & 158. a noted rob- 
ber, that infeſted the country round 
Eleuſis, and uſed to kill thoſe whom 
he vanquiſhed in wreſtling, Pauſan. 1, 
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991, as we learn from 


CAR 
39. ſlain by Theſeus, Ovid. Met. 7, 439.; 


adj. CERCYONEVUsS, Id. in Ibin. 412. 


© CERELLIA, v. Caerellia, a lady 


fond of books and philoſophy, Cic. Ait. 
13, 21. and on that account familiar 
with Cicero, Cic. Fam. 13, 72. ; Att. 
15, 1. 12, 51. et 14, 19.; Quindtil. 6, 
3, 112. whence Calenus imputes to him 
(very improbably) an improper intima- 
cy with her, tho? ſhe was ſeventy years of 
age, much older than himſelf, Dio, 46, 18, 
CERES, -#ris, f. the goddeſs of 
corn, often put for corn, (See G. 
360.) ; adj. CEREALIs, e. Tum Ce- 
rerem corruptam undis Cerealiague arma 
expediunt, they bring out corn ſpoiled 
by the waves, and inſtruments for 
grinding, Virg. Aen. 1, 181. Larga 
Ceres, great plenty of corn, Lucan. 3, 
347. Munera Cerealia, bread, Ovid. 
Met. 11, 121. s 
CEThiEovs, the ſirname of a very 
ancient family of the Cornelii. | 
M. CETHEGUS, called Suadae 
Medulla, the marrow of perſuaſion, 
Cic. Sen. 14. the firſt who was eſteem- 
ed eloquent at Rome. He flouriſhed 
in the time of the Second Punic war, 
Cic. Brut. 1 5. , / 
C. CerTutevs, the aſſociate of Ca- 
tiline, Juvenal. 2, 27, et 2, 287. 
Cxro, t, the daughter of Pontus 
and Terra, the wife of Phorcys, and 
mother of the Gorgons, Lucan. , 645. 
'Cryx, -Jcis, the fon of Lucifer, 
Ovid. Met. 11, 272. and huſband of 
Alcyone, (See G. 444. 
CHABRIAS, ae, an Athenian 
general who defeated the Lacedae- 
monians in a naval battle, Nep. 18.— 
Chabriae caftra, a place in Egypt near 
Peluſium, Plin. 5, 12 f. 14. 
CnkRE4A, the name of a young man 
in Terence's play called the Eunichus. 
CHaALCIOpE, , the wife of Phr 
xus, and filter of Medea, Val. Flac. 


6, 479. 3 Ovid. Ep. 1), 232. 


CnaricLitus, the commander of 


the Rhodian fleet, Liv. 37, 23. 


CHaARILAUs, a principal citizen of 
Palaepölis, who gave up that city to 
Publilius Philo, the Roman command - 


Ex; Liv. 8, 2 Fo ; 


Cn 4s» 


nn 
_ Cnanires, um, the three graces, 
Aglaia, Thalia, and Euphroſynè, Se- 


nec. Benef. 1, 4.; Hgſiod. T heog. v. og. 


CHARON, -ontis, the ferryman of 
the infernal regions, (portitor infero- 
rum), who tranſported in his boat the 
ſouls of the dead over the river Styx 
and Acheron, Virg. Aen. 6, 298.; adj. 
Charoneae ſcrobes, openings in the 
earth, ( ſpiracula), which emit a dead- 
ly vapour, as the grotto del Cano near 
Naples, Plin. 2, 93 ſ. 95. 


CHARONDAS, ae, a native of Ca- 


tina, the famous legiſlator of Thurii, 


(See G. p. 171.) 


Cnaroevs, a chief man of Epire, 


friendly to the Romans, Liv. 32, 6, 


& 11, who ſent his ſon to be educa- 
ted at Rome, Liv. 43, 5. 

_ .CurrsTPukoOx, -ons, the chief ar- 
chite& of the temple of Diana at E- 


 pheſus, Plin. 36, 14 f. 21. 


CHILO, -onis, a philoſopher of La- 
cedaemon; one of the Seven Wile 
Men of Greece, who is ſaid to have 


died of joy, upon hearing that his 


ſon had been victorious at the Olym- 
pic games. Three of Chilo's maxims 
were inſcribed in golden letters in the 
temple of Delphi. 1. Know thyſelf. 
2. Deſire nothing too much. 3. Mi- 
ſery is the companion of debt and 
ſtrife, Plin. 7, 32. | 
CHIMAERA, the name of a poe- 


tical. monſter, which breathed forth 


flames, reſembling in the fore part a 
lion, in the middle a goat, and in the 


hinder part a ſerpent, Lucr. 5, 902. 
Ovid. Met. 9, 646. 


- Can10NEs, -es, the name of a.woman, 
derived from ſnow, Martial. 3, 34.— 
2. A daughter of Aquilo, and the 
mother of Eumolpus, by Neptune, 
Hygin. 157.; who is hence called 
Chidònides, ae, Ovid. Pont. 3, 3, 41. 
＋ 3. Alſo a nymph beloved by 
Mercury and Apollo at the ſame 
time, Ovid. Met. 11, 300, &c. 1 
4. The daughter of Daedalion, an 
mother of Autolycus by Mercury, and 
of Philammon by Apollo: ſlain by Di- 
ana for her — in preferring 
herſelf to that goddeſs, Ovid. Met. 11, 
301 327. : 
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CrrroON; nic, the moſt celebrated 
of the Centaurs, the ſon of Saturn 
and Phil Fra; hence called Philyrides, 
de, Virg. G. 3, 550.; Petron. 2, 1, 


60.; remarkable for his {kill in herbs ; 


whence CHIRONION, i, n. an herb 

called from his name, Plin. 25, 4. 

13.; and Chironia, . ae, f. a kind of 
vine, Id. 25, 4 {. 16. From his be- 

ing half man and half horſe, he is call- 

ed Geminus, Ovid. Met. 2, 631.; and 
Semifer, 1b. 634. Being converted in- 

to a conſtellation, he was called 84 

GITTARIUS, (G. 439.) 

CHLOE, -es, the name of a girl in 
Horace, Od. 3, 9, 9. 

Curonis, the daughter of Amphi- 
on, and wife of Neleus, by whom ſhe 
had Neſtor, and other ſons, Hygin. 10. 

—#@© 2. Alſo the Goddeſs of flow- 
ers, called likewiſe Flora, Ovid. Faſt. 
5, 195, &c. 5 
| CgorotsBvs, one who voluntarily 
devoted himſelf to death, to free Thebes 
from a peſtilence, Stat. Theb. 2, 221, et 
6, 286. 

CHOERILUsS, a poet noted for his 
unpoliſhed and ridiculous verſes ; yet a 
favourite of Alexander the Great, Ho- 
rat. 2, 1, 232. 

| ChrEMES, tit, v. Chremis, the 
name of an old man in Terence. | 

CHRESTUS, one who inſtigated the 
Jews to make diſturbances at Rome in 
the time of Claudius, which occafion- 
ed their expulſion from that city, Suet. 
Cl. 25. 

CHRrISTUS, (i. e. unfus,) a name 
of our Saviour, Plin. Ep. 10, 97. 

Chriſtianus, a follower or diſciple of 
Chriſt; a name firſt given at Antioch 
to thoſe who profeſſed to be Chril- 
tians, As 11, 26. among the hea- 
thens, denoting criminality rather than 
reſpect, Plin. ib. 

Cuxrszis, die, the daughter of 
Chryſes, the prieſt of An the 
miſtreſs of Agamemnon, (G. 406.) 

Cuxrsir ros, a Stoic philoſopher, 
born at Soli in Cilicia, ( Solenſis Ci- 
lix); Cic. Orat. 1, 12. called by Zeno 
the Epicurean, through contempt, 


Cußbsirrus, Id. Nat. D. 1, 34—— 
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q 2+ Alſo a freedman of Cicero's, 
who on account of his bad behaviour 


was again reduced to ſervitude, Cie. 


Att, 7, 2, et 11, 2. * 
. .Currs1s, Ait, a courteſan in Te- 


Tence. + 


CnaysSoGonUus, a favourite freed- 
man of Sulla's, Cic. Ver. 1, 56.; Roſe. 
Am. paſſim. 3 Plin. 35, 18.— 9 2. A 
noted ſinger, Juvenal. 6, 14. 

C. CicxxE Jus, originally the ſecre- 
tary of Scipio Africanus, Liv. 41, 26, 
but afterwards, being made praetor, 
ib. 33, trinmphed over the Corſicans, 
Id. 42, 7, & 21. | 5 | 
_ Cictxro, -onis, the firname of a 
branch —— of the Gen, Tullia, 
ſaid to have been derived from the 
founder of the family being remark- 
able for cultivating vetches, Plin. 18, 
3.3 or from an excreſcence on the 
tip of his noſe, reſembling a vetch, (ai- 
cer), Plutarch. Cic. p. 861. to which 
Calenus alludes, Dia, 46, 18.——en- 
nobled by M. Tullius Cicero, the moſt 
eloquent of the Romans: adj. Cice- 
RONLANUS: | ARES 

M.Tullius CICERO was born at Ar- 
pinum, a. u. 647. ( 2, Servilio Caepione 
et C. Atilio Serrano Cofs.) Gell. 15, 28. 
on the third of January, (iii. Non. 
Fan.) Cie. Att. 7, 5, et 13, 42.3 in the 
ſame year with Pompey, and the year 
after the firſt conſulſhip of Marius, 


whom Cjcero calls his countryman, 


{ municipem ſuum), as being alfo a native 
of Arpinum, Poſt Redit. ad Quir. 8. 
Cicero was deſcended from an an- 
cient family of equeſtrian rank, Cic. 
Leg. 2, 1, & 2. none of which had 
ever obtained any curule magiſtracy; 


whence Cicero often calls himſelf a 


new man, (novus homo). 80 Salluſt, 
Cicero, as being the firſt- 
born of the family, received the prac- 


nomen of his father and grandfather, 


Mascus. His mother's name was 
Heuv1a, of a noble family, Plutarch. 
in Cic. ; who had a ſiſter married to 
Aculeo, a Roman knight, diſtinguiſhed 


for his knowledge in the civil law, Cic. 


Or. 2, 1. It is remarkable that Cice- 
ro no where ſpeaks of his mother, 


A 


ce 
But his brother Quintus has left a ſto- 
ry of her, which ſhows her attention 
as a good houſewife: © that ſhe uſed 
to ſeal her wine caſks, the empty as 
well as the full, that when any of 
them were found empty and unſeal. 
ed, ſhe might know that they had been 
emptied by ſtealth, Cic. Fam. 16, 26, 
a kind of theft then uſual in great fa- 
milies, Har. Ep. 2, 2, 133. 

Cieero's grandfather was living at 
the time of his birth, and appears to 
have been a man of conſiderable abili- 
ties and influence in his country, Cic. 
Leg. 2, 1, et 3, 16. His father was 
a wiſe and learned man, but being of 
an infirm conſtitution, ſpent his life in 
the ſtudy of letters, Cic. Leg. 2, I.; 
and devoted his chief attention to the 
education of his ſons, Cic. Or. 2, 1, 
Cicero and his brother Quintus were 
brought up with their couſins the 
ſons of Aculeo, according to the di- 
rections of the celebrated orator Craſ- 
ſus, and by thoſe very maſters whom 
Craſſus himſelf was in uſe to employ, 
Cic. Or. 2, 1. They were firſt taught 
the Greek language, a method then 
univerſally obſerved, Suet. Rhet. 2. ; 
and which Quinctilian, even in his 
time, recommends, (A Graeco ſermone 

m incipere malo; quia Latinur vel 
nobis nolentibus ſe praebet, 1, 1, 12. 

The Latins, before the time of Ci- 
cero, were ſo rude and ignorant, that 
Craſſus, when cenſor, prohibited them 
from teaching rhetoric, Cic. Or. 3, 24. 
The firſt noted Latin teacher of that 
art at Rome was Plotius, in the latter 
times of Craſſus, Puin@il. 2, 4. f. Senec, 
Contr.. 2. progem. He was much re- 
ſorted to, and young Cicero expreſſed 
a great deſire of becoming his ſcholar; 
but was controuled by the authority 
of yery learned men, who preferred 
the Greek teachers, Suet. Rhet. 2. Ci- 
cero is ſaid to have made fo rapid pro- 
greſs in learning, that from the ac- 


counts of him which his ſchool fellows 


carried home, their parents were often 
induced to viſit the ſchool, for the 
ſake of ſeeing a youth of ſo ſurpriſing 
talents, Plutarch. Among Cicero's 

| | other 
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other teachers was the poet Archias, 


from whoſe inſtructions he acknow- 


ledges with gratitude that he had de- 


rived the greateſt advantage, Cie. 
Arch. 15 & 7. | b 

Cicero, having finiſhed his puerile 
ſtudies, and having aſſumed the dreſs 
of a man, (togd wirilt ſumpta), was in- 
troduced by his father to Scaevola, 
the augur, the principal lawyer, as 


well as ſtateſman, of that age, that he 


might derive knowledge from his ex- 

tence and converſation ; and after 
is death applied himſelf to Scaevola, 
the High-prieft, a man equally diftin- 


guiſhed for his probity and ſkill in the 
law, Cic. Amic. 1. He, at the fame 


time, attended the pleadings of the 
orators in the courts of juſtice, and 
the public ſpeeches of the magiſtrates 
fo the people. He alfo applied 
with great diligence to his private ſtu- 
dies at home, after the manner which 
he beautifully defcribes in the perſon 
of Craſſus, Or. t, 34. In the Italic 
war he ſerved a campaign under Pom- 
peius Strabo, the conſul, Phil. 12, 11. 
and under Sulla, Plutarch. in Cic. et 
Cic. Div. 1, 33. et 2, 30. But percei- 
ving the republic running into fac- 
tions, he left the army, and returned 


to his ſtudies; which, during the con- 


vulſions that followed, he ardently 


profecuted with the aſſiſtance of the 


ableſt maſters, (Hoc tempore omni, noc- 
tes et dies, in omnium doarinarum medita- 


tione verſabatur), Br. go. He ſtudied 


philoſophy under Philo, the chief of 
the Academy at Athens ; and rhetoric 
under Molo of Rhodes, a diſtinguiſh- 
ed orator and teacher, both of whom 
were then at Rome, ib. 89. He had 


in the houſe with him Diodotus, the 


Stoic, as his preceptor in various parts 
of learning, but particularly in logic; 
yet with all this attention to philoſo- 
phical ftudies he never ſuffered a day 
to paſs without ſome exerciſe in ora- 
tory ; chiefly that of declaiming, in 
company with his fellow ſtudents, often- 
er in Greek than in Latin, ib. 9. Nor 
did he | negle& his poetical ſtudies : 
For he now wrote a poem in praiſe 
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of Marius. Leg. 1, 1.; and tranſlated 


into Latin verſe Ax Aros on the ap- 


pearances of the heavens, Nat. D. 2, 
41. He alfo tranſlated a book of 
Xenophon's, called Orxconomicvs, 
OF: 2, 24 At this time too he is 
thought to have written his two books 
Di InvenT1ONnE, Cic. Or. 1, 2. (ques. 
fe. libros adoleſcentt ſibi elapſos 1pſe dice. 
"y Quinctil. 3, 1, 20. 

'Thus accompliſhed, Cicero appear- 
ed as a pleader at the bar. At the 
age of twenty-ſix he defended the 
cauſe of P. QuinT1vs, Gell. 15, 28.3 
but this was not the firſt in which 
he was engaged, Cic. Quint. 1. Next 
year he undertook the defence of 8. 
Rosc1vs of Ameria, { Amerinus) ; ac- 
cuſed of parricide, which he ſays was 
the firſt public or criminal cauſe in 
which he was concerned, Br. go. ' Ck 
cero gained ſo great honour, by pro- 


curing the acquittal of Roſeius, in op» 


poſition to the influence of Sulla, that 
he was henceforth looked on as an ad- 


vocate of the firſt claſs, and equal to 


the moſt important cauſes, ib. et Of 
14. | | F 
After being employed for two years 


in pleading cauſes, on account of bad 
health, (Plutarch ſays from an appre« 
henſion of Sulla's reſentment), Cicero 


travelled into Greece and Aſia, Cie. 
Br. 91. He flaid fix months at A- 
thens with Antiochus, the prineipal 
philoſopher of the old academy; and. 
exerciſed himſelf in oratory with De- 
metrius of Syria, an eminent rhetori- 


cian, After this he traverſed the 
whole of Afia, converſing with the 


moſt diſtinguiſhed orators of the coun- 
try, and repeating with them his rhe- 
torical exerciſes. At Rhodes he again 
placed himfelf under Apollonius Mo- 
lo, (% Apollonio Molont Rbodi forman- 
dum ac welut reco um dedit, Quinc- 
til. 12, 6, 7.) whom he had formerly 
attended at Rome, Cic. Br. 91. (Plu- 
tarch ſays, by miſtake, under Apollo- 
nius, the ſon of Molo, in vita Cic.); 


who after hearing Cicero declaim be- 


fore him; is reported to have deplored 
the fortune of Greece, becauſe Cicero 


Was 


| 
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| Oe, 
| was about: to transfer the glory of 

eloquence from the Greeks to — ib. 
Cicero returned to his native coun- 
try, after, an abſence of two years, 
greatly improved in bodily ſtrength, 


and in his manner of ſpeuking, Cic. 


Br. qi, f. 3 
The two moſt diſtinguiſned Roman 
orators at that time were Cotta and 
Hortenfius, whom Cicero was ambi- 
tious of rivalling, particularly the lat- 
ter, #5, 92. Among the chief cauſes 
which he pleaded the year after his 
return, was that of Q. Ros cius, the 
famous comedian, ib. 

Cicero, next year, a. u. 678, when 
chirty- one years old, obtained the queſ- 
torſhip, while Cotta was conſul, and 
Hortenſius aedile, Cic. Br. ga.; Piſ. 1. 
It fell to the lot of Cicero to act as 
quaeſtor in the weſtern part of Sicily, 
under Sex Peducaeus, the practor, 
Cie. Br. 92. ; Aſcon. in Cic. Here he 
behaved with ſo much integrity and 
prudence, that his conduct was highly 
approved, Plutarch. Upon his return 
to Italy, he expected that every body 
would be full of his praiſes, and was 
extremely mortified to find, that an 
acquaintance he met with at Puteöli, 
did not even know that he had been 
abſent from Rome, Cic. Plauc. 26. et 
Plutarch. in Cic. 5 6 
_ Five years after, being quaeſtor, Ci- 
cero was unauimouſly elected acdile, 
Cic. Br. 92. ; Piſ. 1. in his 37th year; 
in which year Hortenſius was conſul. 


Cicero, after his election, and before 


he entered on his office, undertook, at 
the requeit of the Sicilians, the pro- 
ſecution of VERARES, Cic. Caecil. 1, 
&c. Ferr. 5, 14. (See VERRES.) Ci- 
cero, while aedile, is ſuppoſed to have 
defended Fox rgjus and Ca RCI NA. 
Two yeps after his edileſhip, Cice- 
ro was created praetor, Cic. Manil. 1. 
The comitia had been put off by 
violent diſſenſions between the ſenate 
and people, concerning ſome popular 
laws, propoſed by C. Cornelius, a 
tribune, Aſcon. in Cic. pro Cornel. Two 
different aſſemblies, convened for the 
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choice of praetors, had been diſſolved 


on account of ſome informality ; and 


it was only in the third comitia that 


the election was legally effected. This, 
however, ſerved to ſhow the great af. 


fection of the people to Cicero. For 
he was declared every time the firſt 


praetor by the ſuffrages of all the cen- 


turies, (ter praetor primus centuriis cunc- 


tis renunciatus eft), Cic. Manil. 1. It 


fell to Cicero's lot to preſide in trials 


for extortion and rapine, (de pecuniis 


repetundis ), Cic. Cornel. 1. ; Rabir. 


Poſt. 4. In the capacity of a judge 


he acted with great juſtice and inte- 
grity. Plutarch. | 
Cicero, while practor, delivered his 
firſt fpeech to the people from the 
Roftra, in defence of the Manitiaw 
Law, Manil., 1. for conferring on 
Pompey the cemmand of the Mithri- 
datic war, and of all the Roman ar- 
mies in Aſia, Paterc, 2, 33. (See 
PonpEIius.)— This oration is ſtill 
extant, and commendable rather for its 
eloquence, than juſt reaſoning. It was 
alleged, that Cicero delivered it to 
gain the favour of Pompey, and of the 
popular party which ſupported Pom- 


pey, Dio, 36, 2. though he himſelf 


{ſolemnly declares the contrary, Manil. 


24. Whatever be in this, it is cer- 


tain, that the beſtowing on Pompey 
ſuch extraordinary power proved in 
the end fatal to the republic, as well 
as. to Cicero himſelf. Cicero, du- 
ring his praetorſhip, alſo defended the 
cauſe of Cluentius. At the expiration 
of his office he would not accept of 
any foreign province, Cic. Muren. 20. 
but choſe rather to remain at Rome, 


in order to canvaſs for the conſulſhip, 


the great object of his ambition, during 
the two years Which it was neceſſary 
ſhould intervene between the practor- 
ſhip and that office. In this interval 
his correſpondence with Arricus 
commenced, Cic. Att. 1, 1. Nepos 


ſays, it continued from his conſulſhip 
to the end of his life, in Vita Attici. 
16. But ſeveral letters of the firſt 
book to Atticus were written before 


his 
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called Ap Famitiants, written be- 
fore that time, are now extant. | 
Cicero was made conſul in his fort 
third year, the age required by law for 
that office, Gic. bil. 5, 17. He was 
the firſt new man, i. e. not a noble man, 
who had obtained that dignity for forty 
years, computing from the firſt conſul- 
ſhip of Marius, Cic. Rull. 1, 2. He 
was oppoſed by ſix noble competitors. 
Among theſe was Catilige, fupported 
by. the intereſt of Craſſus and Caeſar, 
and many others of the nobility, Aſcon. 
ad Cic. in Tog. cand. Catiline had 
ſome time before been brought to a 
trial for extortion. (repetundarum) in 
Africa, which province he had obtain- 
ed after his practorſhip, ib. et Salluft. 
Cat. 18. He aſked Cicero to under- 
take his defence, who, in order to ob- 
lige Catiline, at firſt had thoughts of 
doing it, Cic. Att. 1, 2. but afterwards 


changed his mind, Aſcon. ib. Such 


was the diſſimulation of Catiline, that 
Cicero , acknowledges that he himſelf 


was once almoſt deceived by him, ſo as 


to take him for a good citizen, Cic. 
Cael. 6. Catiline, however, had long 


entertained traitorous deſigns again 


the government, Salli. Cat. 5. and 


concur with him in his views, ib. 14- 


He had brought his plot to ſuch ma- 


turity, that in the beginning of June, 
while he ſtood candidate for the conſul- 
ſhip, he called a meeting of his accom- 
plices; among whom were ſeveral of 
ſenatorian and equeſtrian rank, beſides 
many perſons of note from the colonies 
and municipal towns, ib. 17. Surmiſes 
of this conſpiracy having been ſpread 
abroad, cauſed a general alarm, and 
determined all ranks of men to confer 
the conſulſſiip on Cicero, ib. 18. The 
eople not content with giving their 
lent votes,. declared their inclinations 


with a loud voice, Cie. Null. 2, 2. ; 
Piſ. 1. Cicero's colleague was C. An- 


tonius, who had formerly been the in- 
timate friend of Catiline; but Cicero 
detatched him from that party by 
T.90"1 e . 
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giving up te him the provige the iſh 
ed, Salli. 26.3 Cic. Piſ. 2. Sent. 
Cal. 31. The provinces appointed far 


the conſuls this year were Macedonia 


aud Ciſalpine Gaul, The former fell 


to the lot of Cicero, but he yielded it 


to his colleague, who defired it, as being 
the richeſt; and ſoon after Eiceroreſigned 
his own province of Gaul in an aſſembl 
of the people, contrary to their inclina- 
tion, (reclamante populo,) Cic. Piſ. 2. 
in fayour of Q. Metellus, Plutarch. p. 
866.; Dio, 37, 33. Thus Antonius 
was brought to concur with Cicero in 
all his meaſures for the good of the 
ſtate, ib. | Ry et 
Cicero had great difficulties to ſtrug- 
gle with in diſcharging his duty as 
conſul, Cic. Rull. 1, 8. & 9. et 2, 3. 


and diſplayed wonderful abilities in 
ſurmounting them. P. Servilius Ryx- 


L us, one of the new tribunes, had pro- 
poſed an agrarian law, promiſing the 
higheſt advantages to the plebeians; but. 
ſuch was the power of Cicero's elo- 
quence, that he preyented it from being 
paſſed, Cic. Rull. 1. et 2. et 3. Piſ. z. or 
as Pliny, in a beautiful apoſtrophe to Ci- 
cero, ſtrongly expreſſes it, Je dicentes 
legem agrariam, hoc eff, alimenta ſua abe 


cauerunt (i. e. rejecerunt) tribus, 7, 30 
by various arts had engaged many to 73 | v4 h 


1 
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got a law paſſed three years before, 
while Cicero was practor, aſſigning to 
the Zquites diſtinct ſeats in the theatre, 


1. | 
IL. Roscivs Oruo, a tribune, had 


next behind the patricians, and before 


the plebeians. The people were highly 
offended on this account; and therg- 


fore, when Otho one day happened to 


come-into the theatre, he was 7 79 
by the populace with an uniyerſal hiſs, 
while the Equites honqured him with 
loud applauſe and clapping. Both fidgs 
redoubled Weir clamour with great vie- 
lence, and from reproaches were pro- 
ceeding to blows. Cicero, being inform- 
ed of the tumult, came immediately to 


the theatre; and ſummoning the people 
into the temple of Bellona, ſo moved 
them by an oration, which is now lot, | 
that, aſhamed gf their conduct, they 
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returned to the theatre, and changed 
their Inifes againft Otho into applauſes, 


Pin. ib.; Cic. Att. 2, 1; Plutarch. in 


Cic. p. 867. To this Virgil is ſuppoſed 
to allude, Virg. Aen. 1, 152. but more 
probably to Cato, (g. v.). Much about 
the ſame time, there happened a third 
inſtance, not leſs remarkable, of Cicero's 
great power of perſuaſion. Sulla had, 
by an expreſs law, excluded the chil- 
-dren of thoſe whom he had proſcribed, 
from the ſenate, and from all public 
*honours, Yell. 2, 28. The perſons in- 
jured by this tyrannical act, who were 
numerous and of the firſt families, were 
now uſing their utmoſt efforts to get the 
law reverſed. But Cicero, though con- 
vinced of the equity of their requeſt, 
yet from the condition of the times, 
Judging it unſeaſonable, prevailed on 
them to deſiſt from their application, 
Cic. Piſ. 2. (Te orante, proſcriptorum li- 
eros honores petere puduit,) Plin. ibid. 


- - »» The next important affair that en- 


aged the attention of Cicero, was the 
defence of C. Rapirivs, (g. v.). But 
What chiefly ennobled the conſulſhip of 
Cicero, was the fuppreſſion of the con- 


ſpiracy of CA TILINE; who having 


been fruſtrated in his application for 
the conſulſhip the former year, fet every 


engine at work to forward the conſpi- 
racy, (in e agitare, &c.), ib. 24. 
But notwithſtanding theſe preparations, 
"he declared himſelf a candidate for 
next year, Salluſt. Cat. 1, 26. and ur- 
ged his pretenſions by ſuch open bri- 
bery, that Cicero publiſhed a new law 
againſt that crime, with the additional 
puniſhment of a ten years exile : prohi- 
*biting likewiſe all ſhews of gladiators, 
within two years from the time of ſuing 
for any magiſtracy ; unleſs they were 
© ordered by the will of a perſon decea- 
ſed, and on a certain day therein ſpeci- 
fed, Cic. Muren. 23. Vatin 15. Ca- 


tiline thinking that this law was aimed 


-agaiaft him, as it actually was, formed 


un deſign to kill Cicero on the day of 


the election, with ſome other chiefs of 
:. «the ſenate, Dio, 37, 29. Cicero ſays, 
that Catiline wiſhed to kill his compe- 
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ving got notice of his intention, 

means of Fulvia, a noble woman, the 
miſtreſs of Q. Curius, one of the con- 
ſpirators, prevented the attempt, by 
procuring a number of his friends to at- 
tend him to the Campus Martius, and 


by wearing a bright goat of mail under 


his toga, which he took care to diſplay 
to the aſſembly, that ſo all good eiti- 
zens, perceiving their conſul in danger, 
might concur to aſſiſt and protect him, 
Cic. Muren. 26. Thus Catiline being 
repulſed a ſecond time from the, conſul- 
ſhip, and diſappointed in his hopes of 
aſſaſſinating Cicero, ( Salluſt ſays, both 
the conſuls, Cat. 2.) determined ro 
make war, and to try all extremities, ib. 
et Dio, 37, 30. Appian ſays, that Ca- 
tiline, after being at firſt rejected, dropt 
all thoughts of again concerning him- 
ſelf with the management of the re- 
public, B. C. 2, p. 428. But the con- 
trary appears from Cicero himſelf, ib. 
The deſigns of Catiline being now 


publicly known, excited fo great ap- 
prehenſion, that the ſenate paſſed the 
ſolemn -decree, 4 That the conſuls 


ſhould take care that the republic 
might ſuffer no harm,” Salla. Cat. 29.; 
Cic. Cat. 1, 2. ; Dio, 37, 31. ; Plutarch. 
in Cic. Catiline, however, urged on 
his purpoſe. © He ſent Manlius, a bold 
and experienced centurion, who had 
ſignaliſed himſelf in the wars of Sulla, 
to Feſulae in Etruria, to take the com- 
mand of a body of men whom he had 


- previouſly prepared to take up arms; 


and other perſons to different places. 
He called a meeting of the chiefs of the 
conſpiracy in the middle of the night, 
to the houſe of M. Porcius Laeca, 
here the moſt deſperate meaſures were 
reſolved on: that a general inſurrec- 


tion ſhould be raiſed through Italy un- 


der different leaders; that Catiline 
ſhould put himſelf at the head of the 
troops in Etruria; that Rome ſhould 
be fired in ſeveral places at once, and 
that all the nobility, who oppoſed them, 
ſhould be maſſacred. But the vigi- 
lance of Cicero being the chief ob- 
ſtacle to all theſe projects, Catiline was 
very defirous to fee him taken 1 

ore 


: Ge 
fore he left Rome. Accordingly two 
of the company, C. Cornelius, an eques, 
and L. Vargunteius, a ſenator, under- 
took to go to Cicero's houſe, early that 


morning, as if to ſalute him, and to ſtab 


him unprepared in his bed. But Ci- 
cero being informed by Fulvia of what 
was intended, ordered them to be re- 
fuſed admittance at. the gate, Sallaſl. 


ib. 28. Cicero ſays it was two Egquites 


that attempted this crime, Cat. 1, 4. 
and names one of them C. Cornelius, Sy/l. 


6. Plutarch calls them Marcius and 


Cethẽgus, in Cic. p. 868. Appian calls 


them P. Lentulus and Cethegus, B. C. 
2. p. 429. Dio ſays only two perſons, 
372 32. * F 
Two days after the nocturnal meet - 
ing of the conſpirators, Cicero, on the 
6th November, or, as others think, an 


the 8th, aſſembled, the ſenate, for the 


fake of ſecurity, in the temple of Jupi- 
ter Stator in the Capitol, where it was 
not uſually held, unleſs in times of 
alarm. There had been ſeveral debates 
before this on the ſubject of Catiline's 
conſpiracy; and adecree had paſſed, to 


offer a public reward to the firſt diſ- 
coverer of the plot. Vet Catiline, by 
a profound diſſimulation, and conſtant 
profeſſions of his innocence, ſtill decei- 


ved many of all ranks; repreſentin 
the whole as a fiction of his enemy Ci- 
cero, and offering to give ſecurity for 


his behaviour, and to deliver himſelf to 
the cuſtody of any one whom the ſe- 


nate would name; of M. Lepidus, of 
Q. Metellus, and even of Cicero himſelf. 


But none of them would take charge of 


him, Cic. Cat. 1, 8. (Dio ſays that 
Metellus did receive him, 37, 32.) Ca- 
tiline, ſtill diſguiſing his intentions, had 
the confidence to come to this very 
meeting of the ſenate in the Capitol; 


which ſo ſhocked the whole aſſembly, 


that none even of his friends and con- 


nections ſaluted him, and the conſular 


ſenators left empty that part of the 
benches where he ſat, Cic. Cat. 1, 7. 
Cicero was ſo moved by his preſence, 
1 with fear or anger, as Salluſt 
ays, c. 31.) that: inſtead of proceeding 
to any buſineſs, he broke out into a 
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tion o 


C1 C 
ſevere invective againſt Catiline, (Ora 
tionem habuit luculentam atque utilem rei- 
army quam poſtea ſcriptam edidit,) ib. 
his ſpeech is ſtill extant, and exhibits 
a ſtriking proof of Cicero's wonderful 
powers of eloquence. Catiline was ſo 
affected by it, that next night he ſet 
out with a ſmall retinue, (Plutarch ſays, 


with 300 armed men, in Cic.) to the 


camp of Manlins. His. friends gave 


out, that, to avoid the violence of Cice- 


ro, he was gone to Marſeilles into vo- 
luntary exile, Cic. Cat. 2, 6. Cicero 
next day called the people together 
into the forum, and gave them a true 
account of the matter, Cic. Cat. 2. Im- 
mediately after, he aſſembled the ſenate. 
Catiline having aſſumed the faſces and 
other badges of 

days arrived- at the camp of Manlius. 
Upon this news the ſenate declared 
both Catiline and Manhus public ene- 
mics, with offers of pardon to ſuch of 
their followers as returned to their duty 


by a certain day. But none accepted 
the offer, Salluſl. ib. 36. The ſenate 


alſo decreed that the conſuls ſhould levy 
troops; that Antonius ſhould haſten 
to purſue Catiline with an army, and 
that Cicero ſhould guard the city, 183. 
Some time after the departure of 
Catiline, Cicero defended Murxina, 
the conſul ele, who was accuſed of 
bribery by his competitar Sulpicius, 
ſupported. by Cato and Poſthumius. 
The oration is ſtill extant, though in 
ſome parts imperfea, 5 
In the mean time, the chiefs of the 


conſpiracy in the city, Lentulus, Cethẽ- 


gus, Statilius, Gabinius, and Caeparius, 
8 to induce the Allabroges, a na- 
| Gaul, to take. part in the war, 
by means of one Umbrenus, applied to 


their ambaſſadors, who had. come to 


Rome to complain of the avarice. of 
their magiſtrates, ib. 40. et Plutarch. in 
Cic. The Allobroges at firſt eagerly 


liſtened to the propoſal, but afterwards g 


changing their mind, diſcovered what 


they knewof the conſpiracy to L. Fa- 


bius Sanga, the patron of their nation, 
who immediately gave intelligence of it 
to Cicero. By his contrivance the con- 


92 ſpirator 


command, in a few © 


fpiritbrs we „Lerchen, and the 
plot completely detected, Salluft ib. 4 r, 
— 48. Ou which account the 3 
nog other things, decteed a public 
thankſgiving to the gods in Cicerb's 
rag. an honour which had never be- 

ore. been conferred on any. one in the 
fog, i. e. in the robe of peace, withotit 
aſſuming the Ereſs of a foldler and gö- 
ing to wat, Cic. Cat, $ 6. The &6h- 
ſpiatots were ee bb he Kipe In 
That ids called free cultolly ( Mott 
53 babebantur,) 1. e. in the houſes 
of illuftrious citizens, Who were bound 
to ſecure them, is. 47. After the diſ⸗ 
miſfioh of ye ſenate Cicero went direct. 

to the Nera, and gave the petple 


particular acebunt of What had been 
Zone, Cic. Cat. LO 8 a 


© Cicero appointed certain fenators to 
take notes öf the evidence againſt thi 
conſpirators 3 and after an account of 
The whole Pre ceeditigs was made out, 
ordered E es of ft to he tranſcribed, 
nd to de diſperſed cvery where 
hrough Italy and the provinces, C7, 
l. + & 15. All this paffed on the 
3d of Tan A ; and on the following 
Fight, actartling to annual cuſtom, (Vid. 
N. Al. p. 333.) the myſtic rites of the 
Goon Gonpesy, br Bona Dea, were 
5 1 at the Hauſe of Cicero by 
| His wife Terentia With the Veſtal vir- 
1 Neos and, the principal matrons of 
. "Rome. Cicero of coutſe being exclud- 
dd from his dw lodging, was Forced to 
| retire to the houſe of a friend. While 
He Was deliberatiug there with a few 


_"ebnfidents about the puniſhment of the 


'confpiratots, his wife came in all haſte 
To inform him df a prodigy, which had 
Juſt happened for the ſacrifice to the 

was Dea'Veing over, and the fire on 
flame ſycd f uddenly from the aſhes ; 
"whereypon the Veſtal virgins ſent Te- 


5 to her haſhand, to encourage 
Him 


* = - 9 = 1 


m to eFebyte whit he mtended for the 


ro6d of His country; ſince the goddeſs 


| g his fign affured him that he ſhould 
effect his defigns, not only with ſafety, 
but alſo with glory, Plutarch. in Cic. 
die ©3741 Di % 3 
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the altar . a bright 
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Next day the fenate deereed rewards 
to the ambaſſidors of the AllobrIger, 
and to T. Volturcius, one of the con- 
rt who, tempted by the pro- 

iſe of a pardon, had turned informer, 
Salluft. r. 30.; Cit. Cat. 4, 3. In the 
mean time the accomplices of the con- 
ſpiracy made every effort to reſcue their 
aſſociates. Cicero, therefore, on the 
day following, the 5th December, (Non, 

ectnb.), aſſembled the ſenate, and put 
the queſtion, + What was to be done 
with the conſpirators who were in 
buſtody P? Silanus, the conſul elect; 
being firſt aſked his 9 5 according 
to cuſtom, detrced, that they ſhould 
be put to death. Tib. Nero thought 
that the deliberation concerning their 
puniſhment ſhould be deferred till the 

ablic guards were incteaſed and a 
reater number of troops raiſed, C de ea 
7e, pragſicir additis, referuntdum cenſuit,) 
Ballaſt. ib. or according to Appian, 
that they ſhould be kept in cuſtody, 
till Catiline ſhould be cruſhed, and the 
Whole truth thoroughly known, B. C. 


2. P. 430; The opinion of Caeſar dif- 
fered but little from that of Nero; 13. 


but being enforced by an artful ſpeech, 
made'a great impreſſion on the houſe, 
 Appian. tb. 431. ; Salloft, ih, 51. to re- 
move which Cicero delivered what is 
called his fourth oration againſt Cati- 
line z wherein, while he ſeemed to ſhew 
a perfect neutrality, he artfully inſinu- 
pinion of Si- 
anus. Buc Silanus himlell, moved by 
the ſpeech of Caefar, began to mitigate 
the feverity of his opimon, Suet, Cac/, 
14. and declared that he would go in- 
to the opinion bf Nero, Sallaſt. 50. Ca- 
to, one of the new tribunes, role after 
Cicero, and ſpoke fo forcibly againſt 


the conſpirators, that he entirely re- 
moved the effect of Caeſar's ſpeech, 


and determined the ſenate to agree to 


his opinion, 4 That capital puniſhment 


ſhould be infficted on the conſpirators 


after the manner of their anceſtors.” 


Salluſt. 53. The decree of the ſenate 
was drawn up in Cato's words, (Senati 
deeretum fit, ficut ille cenſuerat,) ib. Ci- 
gero, without laſs of time, put the ſen- 

tence 
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ſpirators to be ſtrangled in priſon, 25. 

F. As he returned from thenee 
through the forum, lie ſaw a number 
of their accomplices ſtanding together 
in companies, ignorant of what had 
been done; 1 night, as if 
the criminals were ſtill alive, and there 
were a poſſibility of their being reſcued. 
But Cicero called ont to them in a 
loud voice, Vixkzkuxr, They have 
lived, or they are no more,“ an expreſ- 
flon which the Romans, to avoid inauſ- 
picious words, made uſe of to ſignify, 
4 They are dead. Upon whieh they 
all diſperſed; Plutarch. in Cic. et Apbian. 
p. 431. Cicero was conducted home 
by the whole body of the ſenate and 

quites ; the ſtreets being all illumina- 
ted, and the women and children at the 


windows, and on the tops of houſes, to 


fee Him paſs along through the accla- 
mations of the multitude, 22 
him their preſerver and deliverer, Plu- 
tarch. in Cic. p. 87 1. 8 

Theſe are the famous Noxes o 

December, which Cicero ſo often men- 
tions in his writings, Fam. 1, 9. At 
1, 18.; Flacc. 40. Sext. G. Pla- 


tarth. in Cic. p. 872. and eſteemed the 


moſt illuſtrious day of his life; but 
which afterwards proved ts him the 
ſource of the greateſt misfortunes, ib. 


The chief men of the ſtate ſpoke of 


the meritorious conduct of Cicero, in 


terms of the higheſt reſpect; particu- 


larly Craſſus and Pompey, Cic. Ait. 


lus, who had been conſul and cenſor, 


ſaid in a ſpeech to the ſenate, * that 
the republic owed Cicero a civic crown, - 


for having ſaved them all from ruin,” 
Cic. Pif, 3. 3 Gell, 5, 6. And Catulus, 


the prince of the ſenate, called him in 
aà full houſe, the Father of his coun- 
try, (Pater PATRIAE), Cice Piſe 3.; 


as Cato likewiſe did in a ſpeech to the 
people ſrom the Roſtra, Plutarch. ib, 
et Appian, p. 431. Whence Pliny, in 
honour of Cicero's memory, cries out, 
% Hail thou, who waſt firſt ſaluted the 


parent of thy country,“ {Salve pri- 


1 —— 
tence in execution, and eauſed the con- 


3 BEE 
30 This title uſed to be conferred bn 
the emperors by the Romans when en- 
ſlaved; but it was firſt given to Cice- 
ro by Rome, while free: whence Ju- 
venal ſays, Roma patrem patriae Cicero» 
nem libera dixit, 8, 244. All the towns 
of Italy followed the example of the 
metropolis in decreein g extraordinary 
honours to Cicero. The people of Ca- 
pua in particular chofe him for their 
patron, and erected a gilt pillar to him, 
Cic. Piſ. 11. —Salluſt, who allows Ci» 
cero the character of an excellent coß- 
ſul, takes no notice of any of theſe 
honours, from perſonal enmity, as it is 
ſuppoſed, and to pleaſe Auguſtus, in 
whoſe time Salluſt publiſhed his hiſtory. 
The honours: juſtly paid to Cicero 
exaſperated his enemies ſtill more a» 


yu him. The chieis of the popu- 


r party therefore embraced every op- 
e to mortify him. On the laſt 
lay of -his office, when he appeared 
in the Roſtra, to make a ſpeech to the 
people, as was commonly done, be- 
fore he took the uſual oath, That 
he had diſcharged his duty with fideli- 


. ty;” the tribune Metellus would not 
ſuffer him to ſpeak, or to do any thing 


more than barely to take the oath; 


declaring, * that he, who had put ci- 
tizens to death unheard, ought not to 
be permitted to fpeak for himſelf.” 
 Whereupon Cicero, who was never at 


a loſs, inſtead of pronouncing the or- 
dinary form of the oath, Iwore aloud, 
« that he had ſaved the republic and 
the city from ruin; which the whole 


people preſent with a general ſhout 
{wore to be true, and conducted him 


from the Forum to his houſe with all 
poſſible demonſtrations of reſpect: ſo 
that, as he himſelf expreſſes it, none 
but thoſe who attended him, ſeemed 
to be Roman citizens, (ut nemo, nift 
gui mecum efſet, civium efſe in numero vis 
deretur ), Piſ. 3. Fam. 5, 2. 

In the conſulſhip of Cicero Lucul- 
lus triumphed over Mithridates, which 
honour he had been prevented from 


obtaining for three years, by the de- 


traction of his enemies, ( inimicorum ca- 
lumnid), Cic. Acad. 2, I. of Mem- 
| mius 
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el C 
mius the tribune and others, at the in- 
ſtigation of his rival Pompey, Plutarch. 

in Lucull. But Cicero, by his autho- 
rity, effected it. Hence he ſays, that 


be had almoſt introduced the trium- 


phal chariot of Lucullus into the city, 
1b. However, to gratify Pompey, af- 
ter the concluſion of the Mithridatic 
War, ib. a public thankſgiving was de- 
creed in his name, on the motion of Ci- 


cero, for ten days, Cic. Acad. 4, I. which 


was twice as long as had ever been 
decreed before to any General, Cic. 
Conſ. Prov. 11. + 451 
- Cicero | got two laws paſſed this 
year, called from him Leczs Tur- 


L1AE, the one againſt bribery in elec- 


tions, (p. 106). the other to abridge 


the time of a privilege, called a Free 
Legation, ( legatio libera), Leg. 3, 8.; 
(R. A. 220.) e 
One of the moſt important objects 

which Cicero laboured to accompliſh 


in his conſulſhip, was to unite the po- 


pulace with the leading men, and the 
equeſtrian order with the ſenate, Piſ. 3. 
The conjunction of the two latter he 
effected, Cic. Cat. 4, 10.; fo that Pli- 
ny even ſays it was Cicero that firſt e- 
ſtabliſhed the Equites as a third order 
in the ſtate, 33, 2. From this union 
Cicero juſtly, hoped the greateſt bene- 


fit would ariſe to the republic, Cic. ib. 


But it was ſoon after broken, by the 
ſenate refuſing a petition of the Egui- 
ter to be releaſed from a diſadvantage- 
ous leaſe of the Aſiatic revenues, Cic. 
Act. 1, 17% & 18. et 2, 1. which Caefar 
afterwards granted them, Dio, 38, 7. 3 
* Suet, Cacſ 20. (Vid. R. A. p. 24.) 
In the beginning of the next year, 
2. u. 691, Catiline was cut off with his 


army by M. Petreius, the lieutenant of 


C. Antonius, Salluſt. Cat. 61,; Liv, Ep. 
10g. ; Dio, 37, 39.— In this ſame year 


Cicero defended P.SyLLa, who had 


formerly been condemned with Autro- 
nius for bribery, Salluft. Cat. 18. and 


vas then accuſed of having twice con- 


ſpired with Catiline againſt his coun- 
try, Cic. Sull. He was acquitted. 
Vid. Sur rA. —About this time Cice- 


ro bought the houſe of M. Craſſus, on 


L aw 1). 


nation between Cacſar, Sage: 


n e 
the Palatine hill, partly with borrowed 


money, for H. 8. xxxv. i. e. tricies quin- 


guies, about L. 24, 218, Cic. Ep. Fam, 


5, 6.3 Att. 1, 13.; Plin. 13, 15. et 7 
38. In che trial ot P. Clodius, chen Sn | 
ſtor. forthe violation of the ſacred rites 
of the Bona' Dea, Cicero appeared 


as a witneſs. againſt him, Cic. At. 1, 


16. which was the ſource of the bitter 
hatred Clodius ever after bore to Cicero. 
A. U. 692, Cicero is ſuppoſed to 
have made that elegant oration, ſtill 
extant, in defence of his old praecep- 
tor, the poet Ax chias. 
A. U. 693, (al. 694). in the con- 
ſulſhip of Metellus and Afranius, Ci- 
cero compoled in Greek a commenta- 
ry or memoirs of the tranſactions of his 
.conſulſhip,. At. 1, 19. et 2, 1. He 
alſo publiſhed a collection of the prin- 
cipal ſpeeches, which he made when 
conſul, under the title of Consurax 


Os Arioxs, in number twelve, the ſub- 
ject of each of which he mentions, Att. - 
2, 1. Four of them are now eatirely 
loſt, and ſome of the reſt have not 


come down to us entire. He publiſh. 


ed likewiſe at this time in Latin verſe 


a tranſlation of the PxocnosTICs of 


ARATVs, ib. Clodius now began to 


diſcloſe the plan which he had form- 
ed for 8 Cicero, and that was 
to get himſelf choſen a tribune. But 


as no patrician could by law obtain 


that office, he propoſed to get himſelf 


adopted by a plebeian; which could 
not be done without the order of the 


people. In this however he was op- 
poſed, for the preſent year, by his bro- 


ther- in-law, the conſul Metellus, Cic. 


Ait. 2, I.; Cael. 24. But the combi- 
and 
Craſſus, commonly called the Fixsr 
TaiunvisArz, being formed towards 
the end of this year ; and Cicero, next 
year, in his defence of Antony, (who 


had been his colleague in the conſulate, 


and was accuſed by Caelius of the 
mal- adminiſtration of his province of 
Macedonia), having uttered ſome com- 
plaints concerning the ſtate of the re- 
public, Dio, 38, 10. Cacſar, who was 
then conſul, being informed of what 

Cicero 


Se 

Cicero had ſaid, inſtantly called an aſ- 
ſembly of the people, and being aſſiſt- 
ed by Pompey, as augur, to make the 
act legal and auſpicious, got the adop- 

tion of Clodius ratified by the people 
through all the forms, within three 
hours from the time of Cicero's ſpeak- 
ing, Cic. Dom. 16.; Suet. Cacſ. 20. ; 
and thus the bow, as Cicero calls it, 

which had been kept bent againſt him 
and the republic, was at laſt diſchar- 
ged, Sext. 7. Cicero, among other 

cauſes which he pleaded this year, de- 


| fended L. Valerius Fraccus, who 


had been praetor in Cicero's conſul- 
ſhip, and had aſſiſted him in appre- 
hending the conſpirators with the am- 
baſſadors of the Allobroges, Cic. Cat. 
| 5 2. & 6. He was now accuſed by 
P. Laelius of rapine and oppreſſion in 
his province of Aſia. The ſpeech is 
till extant, but ſomewhat mutilated. 
Flaccus was acquitted. 


Caeſar and. Pompey knowing that 


Cicero diſapproved of their uſurpation, 


and fearing leſt he might oppoſe their 


meaſures, determined to ſupport Clo- 


dius in his deſigns againſt him, Cic. 


Al. 2, 18, 19, &c. et 9, 2.; Quint. Fr. 


I, 2.; Paterc. 2, 45. Caeſar wiſhed 


to bring Cicero to concur with him in 
his plans, and therefore offered to make 


him one of the twenty commiſſioners 


appointed to diſtribute the lands of 


Campania among the planters ſent from 
Rome to occupy them; but Cicero 
. refuſed it, Cic. Ait. 2, 18. & 19. which 
is ſaid to have offended Caeſar, Cic. 
. Prov. Conf. 17.; ſo that, as Caeſar 
could not gain him, he reſolved to 


humble him, ib. 9, 2.; Yell. 2, 45. 


But Pompey gave Cicero the ſtrongeſt 


aſſurances of his protection; declaring 


that he would ſooner be killed himſelf 


than ſuffer Cicero to be hurt, Cic. At. 
2, 20. Pompey however ſoon ſhowed 


Clodius, as he | himſelf declared, was 


in reality as much ſupported by Pom- 


pey and Craſſus as by Caeſar, Cic. 


Har. Reſp. 22. Clodius, being cre- 
ated tribune, and having procured 
„the concurrence of Piſo and Gabi- 
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nius, the conſuls of the following year? 
a. u. 695, by granting them the pro- 
vinces they wiſhed, promulgated ſeve- 
ral popular laws to gain the people. 
Then he propoſed a ſpecial law, That 
whoever had put to death a Roman 
citizen uncondemned, ſhould be pro- 
hibited from fire and water, Pell. 2, 
45. Cicero, though not named, was 
plainly pointed at by this law. He 
therefore changed his habit, and aſſu- 
med the dreſs of a criminal ; which he 
was afterwards ſenſible he ought not 
then to have done, Cic. Att. 3, 15. 
For Clodius, at the head” of his mer- 
cenaries, contrived to meet and in- 
ſult Cicero at every turn, Plutarch. in 
Cic. _ The equeſtrian order, to the 
number of 20,000, and the ſenate, 
changed their habit on Cicero's ac- 
count, Cic. poft red. in Sen. 5. ad Quir. 
3-3 Planc. 35.; Sext. II, &.; Fam. 
11, 16. But the conſuls, by an edict, 
ordered the ſenate to reſume their or- 
dinary dreſs, Cic. Fam. 11, 14. Cae- 
ſar, who was then before the city with 
his army, about to ſet out for his pro- 
vince of Gaul, offered to make Cicero 
one of his lieutenants z but this, by 
the advice of Pompey, he declined, 
Dio, 38, 15. Craſſus, though ſecret- 
ly inimical to Cicero, ib. yet, at the 
perſuaſion of his ſon, who was a great 
admirer of Cicero's, Cic. 2, Fr. 2, 9. 
did not openly oppoſe him, Cic. Sent. 
17. & 19. But Pompey, who had gi- 
ven Cicero the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of 
ſupport, . deſerted him, Cic. Piſ. 31, 
and even refuſed his ſupplication when 
he threw himſelf at Pompey's feet, al- 
leging that he could do nothing againſt 
the will of Caeſar, Cic. Att. 10, 4 Plu- 
tarch ſays, that Pompey, when Cicero 
came to entreat his aſſiſtance, went out 
at the back door, and would oot ſee 
him, in Cic. 
Several of Cicero's friends, and in 
particular Lucullus, adviſed him to de- 
fend himſelf by foree; but Cato, and 
above all Hortenſius, urged him to ſave 
the effuſion of blood, by retiring till 
the ſtorm ſhould blow over; which 
concurring with the advice of Atticus, 
as 


* 


f ele 

us well as with the fears and entreaties 
of all his own family, made him reſolve 
to leave the eity, and go into volunta- 
ry exile, Cic. Au. 10, 4. A little be- 
Fore his departure he took a fmall fla- 
tue of Minerva, which had been long 


worſhipped in his family, as a kind of 


tutelar deity 3 and carrying it to the 
apitel, placed it in the teinple of Ju- 
iter, Cic. Leg. 2, 17, with this inſcrip- 
tion, To Mintxva, ThE GUARADIAx 
or Ron, Plutareb. p. 876.3 Dio, 38, 
17. 3 Cir. Fam. 12, 25. Dom. 57. Att. 
7, 3. Leg. 2, 15. i . 
Cicero left the city privately in the 
night-time, about the end of March, 
accompanied by a number of his friends, 
Plutarch. After his departure Clodius 
| got a law paſſed, which prohibited him 
- From 
"Rome, under pain of death to himſelf, 
and to any perſon who entertained 
him, Circ. Att. 3, 4-3. Dio, 38, 17; 
Put. Cic. p. 876. This law, as being 
informal, Cicero calls Pziviisciun, 


Dom. 10, 17, 42, &c. Cicero's hou-, 


Fes; both in the city and in the coun- 


try, were burnt, and his furniture 
plundered, Cic. Dom. 24. Red. in 
His wife and children were in 


treated with great cruelty, Cie. Sent. 


Senat. 7. 
24. Dom. 23. Fam. 14, 2. To 
make the loſs of his houſe in Rome 
4rretrievable,  Clodius conſeerated the 
area on which it ſtood, and built on it 
à temple to the Goddeſs Liberty, Cic. 
Dom. 40, & 51,—Cicero, notwith- 
v 


eept in a very few inſtances. He at 


firſt propoſed going to Sicily, and en 


the Bth of April, had got as far as 
Vibo, in his way thither, Cic. Ait. 4, 
4. but was forbidden by C. Virgilius, 
the governor of it, though an old 
friend, and intimate acquaintance, 
Planc. 40. ; Plutarch. in Cic. He 
therefore directed his .courſe towards 


Greece. + He ſtaid thirteen da s in the 2 | 3 
N medy this calamity, Cicero pro 
in che ſengte, chat the charge 


Ulla of M. Lenius Flaccus at Brundu- 


Hum, Cie. Plane. 45. Fam. 14, 4. 
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coming within 468 miles of 


> 


38, 30, et 39, 8. 


the law againſt him, was e- 


CIC 

On the lat day of April he embark. 
ed for Dyrracchium, Cic. Are. 3, 7. 
where he ſtaĩd but a ſhort time, being 
apprehenſive of danger from the ac- 
complices of Catiline's conſpiracy, ma- 
ny of whom had fied to that country 
hes the death of their leader. | Cice- 
ro therefore went to 'Pheflalonica in 
Macedonia, whither he was conduct- 
ed by PLaxeivs, the quaeſtor of 
Appule ius, the governor of that pro- 
vince, with whom he remained almoſt 
the whole time of his exile, Plane. 41.; 
Poſt red. in Sen. 14. Cicero did not 
bear his baniſhment with fortitude, but 
ſhowed marks of dejection, and uttered 
expreſſions of grief unworthy of his for- 
mer character, Dio, 38, 18.; Cic. Att. 


3. 7, Kc. He was reftored with great 


honour next year, after an abſence of 


ſixteen months, by a decree of the ſe- 
nate, and by a law gn at the Co- 


mitia Centuriata, on t 


e Ath day of Au- 


guſt, in the conſulſhip of Lentulus and 
Metellus, chiefly through the influence 


of Pompey, who then needed the aſ- 


ſiſtance of Cicero to oppoſe the de- 


ſigns of Clodius againſt himſelf, Cic. Al. 
4, 1. Fam. 1, 9. Poſt red. ad. Quir. 5. 
In Senat. 11. Mil. 20. Piſ. 15. Dio, 
The number of 
people that met Cicero on the way to 
congratulate him on his return was ſo 


great, that Plutarch ſays, the ſaying 


of Cicero concerning it was lefs than 
the truth, „ that all Italy brought 


Aim back on its ſhoulders,” (ic. poſt 

| fell. in Sen. 15.; Piſ.-22.; Sext. 63. 
very where received with the greateſt 

- reſpect, * Cic. Dom. 20, 40. & 41. ex- 


Cicero, on the day after his return, 


the '5th September, (Non. Septemb.) 


thanked the fenate, Cic. Ai. 4, 1. 


and next day, the people, in two ora- | 
tions, which are ſtill extant. 
was overjoyed on being reſtored to 


As he 


His country, fo he was immoderate in 


his expreſſions of gratitude, Poſt red. 
in Sen. 4, Kc. a Quit, J. | 


There happened at that time to b 


a great dearth” of corn, which occa- 
ſioned a tumult in the city. | 'To e- 
ed 
of pro- 


viſions 


for that purpoſe. 


erte 

viſions ſhould be conferred on Pom- 
pey for five years, with extraordinary 
wers, through the whole empire. 
To this the ſenate agreed, and a law 
was ſoon after enacted by the people 


Such then was the 
influence of Pompey's name, that his 
credit immediately reduced the price of 
proviſions, Cic. Att. 4, 1. Dom. 4, 
&c. ad Quir. 8. in Senat. 14. 3 Dio, 
39, 9. Pompey was allowed to chuſe 


fifteen lieutenants, and named Cicero 


the firſt, Cic. Att. 4, 1. Cicero ac- 


cepted the employment, but ſoon af- 
ter reſigned it to his brother, ih. 2. 


dignity, but never received a full com- 


penſation for the ruin of his houſes 


and eſtates, although it had been de- 
creed, Cic. Att. 4, 2. 'The reaſon was, 
as he himſelf expreſſes it, Thoſe who 


had clipt his wings had no mind to 


let them grow again,“ ib. Nor indeed 
did Cicero after this behave with the 


ſame independence he had done before. 


« If he roſe from his fall,“ as a modern 
critic ( Mongault) expreſſes it, he al- 
ways appeared, however, to be ſome- 
what ſtunned by the blow.” There was 
ſome difficulty about the area of his 
houſe on the Palatine mount, which Clo- 


dius had conſecrated. But the Pontif i- 
ces, to whom the affair was referred by 
the ſenate, decreed, That if he who 


erformed the office of conſecration 
bad not been ſpecially appointed to it 
by the people, then the area in queſ- 
tion might, without any ſcruple of re- 
ligion, be reſtored to Cicero.” The ſe- 
nate, therefore, decreed, that Cicero's 
houſe ſhould be reftored to him, ib. 
The + pleading of Cicero before the 
Pontifices on the occaſion, 1s ſtill ex- 
tant ; and he himſelf was particularly 
Pleaſed with the compoſition of it, 
10. . ; 


Clodius ſt ill continued his acts of 
violence againſt Cicero to ſuch a de- 
gree, that it ſeems ſtrange that any 
government ſhould have permitted 
them to paſs with impunity; Cic. Att. 


4 3- Clodius, however, not only e- 
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ſcaped puniſhment, but was even ereat” 
ed acdile next year, a. 697. The tri 
umvirs found him uſeful in promoting 
their meaſures, and therefore ſupport- 
ed him; and the ſenate were pleaſed, 
to ſee him ſometimes even attack the 
triumvirs themſelves, Cic. Reſp. Har. 
24. The moſt ſucceſsful opponent of 
Clodius was Milo, the friend of Cice- 
ro, who repelled force with force, 
Cic. Of. 2, 17. and of courſe their 
conteſts excited the greateſt commo- 
tions in the ſtate, Cic. Ait. 3, 3. 2 
Fr. 2, 3. They ſucceſlively brought 


6 each other to a trial for acts of vio- 
Cicero was reſtored to his former 


lence, but without effect, il. 5 

In the beginning of the year 697, 
Cicero exerted all his influence to get 
the commiſſion for reſtoring Ptolemy 
to the throne of Egypt, confirmed to 


Lentulus, the conſul of laſt year, Cic. 


Fam. 1, 1, &c. Quint. F. 2, 2.; but 
without effect, Vid. ProlEMA us. 
In March, Cicero undertook the 
defence, and procured the acquittal of 
SEXTIUS, who, in his tribuneſhip the 
former year, had been very active in 
promoting the reſtoration of Cicero, 
and was now accuſed of public vio- 
lence, by M. Tullius Albinovanus, at 
the inſtigation of Clodius, Cic. Q. Fr. 
2, 3, & 4. Sext. 13. Varixius, 
the creature of Caeſar, having appears 
ed as a witneſs againſt Sextius, Cice- 
ro, inſtead of interrogating him in the 
ordinary way, took occaſion to ex- 
poſe the profligacy of the whole life 
of Vatinius, and particularly the erimes 
of his tribuneſhip, by a ferlap-of queſ- 
tions; whence Cicero calls his oration 
againſt Vatinius, which is ſtill extant, 
INTERROGAT10, Fam: I, 9. 80 Con- 
cludam jam interrogationem meam, Cic. 
Vat. 2 73 258 115! Fl 
About this time many prodigies 
were ſaid to have happened; concern» 
ing which the Haruſpices, or ſoothſay- 
ers, being conſulted, aſſigned various 
reaſons for the divine wrath 5 amon 
the reſt, that ſacred” places were hel 
as profane; which Clodius applied ts 
Cicero's houſe. On this account Ci- 
P cero 


crc 


ſenate, now inſcribed, Dx Haxvsr:- 
CUM RESPONSI1S, in which he ſhows, 
that all the parts of the anſwer of the 


_——— were applicable to the crimes. 


of C 
bout the middle of ſummer the ſe - 
nate began to deliberate, as uſual, 
about the provinces to be aſſigned to 
the next conſuls. On this occaſion 
Cicero delivered that oration, inſcri- 
bed Dz Prormcus Consvtarus ; in 
which he adwſed, that Piſo ſhould be 
recalled from Macedonia, and Gabi- 
nius from Syriaz becauſe they had be- 
haved ill in their government, But 
when moſt of the ſenators who had 
ſpoken before him had decreed that 
one of the Gauls ſhould be taken from 

| Caeſar, and given to one of the con- 
ſuls, Cieero oppoſed — and _ 
great eloquence urged the propriety o 
ory Caeſar's command, as like- 


odius, Dio, 39, 20. ; Cic. Har. 


wiſe of granting him what he requeſt- 


ed, money to pay his troops, and per- 
miſſion to employ ten lieutenants, Cic. 
de Prop. Cenſ. 10, & c. Balb. 2.; 
though all this was contrary to his 
private _ Cie. Fam. 1, 5. Att. 

2, 17, Thus Cicero, by a mean com- 
| pliance, contributed to confirm that 
power, which in the end proved fatal 
to himſelf, as well as to the liberty of 


his country. The excuſe he makes for 


this conduct is, That he was forced 
by the envy and malevolence of the 
aniſtocratic party, (optimativm), at laſt 
to pay regard to his ſafety, without 
forgetting his dignity, Cic. Fam, 1, 7, 
17. Plans, 39. | 
About this time Cicero defended 
L. Cornelius Batays, whaſe right to 
be a Roman citizen was called in queſ- 
tion; and M, Coßrius, who was ac- 
cuſed of being concerned in the aſſaſ- 
fination of Dio, the chief af an em- 
baſſy from Alexandria, and of an at- 
tempt to poiſon: Clodia, the ſiſter of 
Clodius. Cicero was ſucceſsful in both 
act. 8 The orations are fill ex- 
5 | . | 


| „ 
gero next day made an oration in the 
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A. U. 698, in the conſulſhip of Pom. 
and Craſſus, Piſo, having returned 
om his province of Macedonia, which 
he had 33 oppreſſed, yet truſt- 
ing to the influence of Caeſar, his fa- 
ther · in law, attacked, in the ſenate, 
Cicero, in conſequence of whoſe opi- 
nion he had been recalled. Cicero, in 
reply, delivered that ſevere invective, 
(bs Pisox EM), which is ſtill extant, 
though ſomewhat mutilated. Vid. Cic. 
in Piſ. This year Cicero finiſhed his 
three books concerning the accompliſh- 
ments of an orator, (De Ozarors), Cic. 
Att. 4, 13, & 16. Div. 2, 1. 

A. U. 699, Cicero ſupported Craſ- 
ſus in his abſence againſt an attempt 
which was made in the ſenate to recal 
him from his province, or at leaſt to 

revent him from executing his known 
intention of making war againſt the 
Parthians, Cic. Fam. 1, 9. et 5, 8. in 
which war Craſſus ſoon after periſhed. 
About this time Cicero entered into 
a more familiar correſpondence with 
Caeſar, by means of his brother Quixc- 
rus, who had been made one of Cac- 
ſar's lieutenants, and of TxERBATIUsS 
the lawyer, whom Cicero had recom- 
mended to Caeſar, Cic. Q; Fr, 2, 15. 
ot 3, 1. Fam. 7, 5, 6, &c. 

Caeſar and Pompey had ſo complete- 
ly engroſſed the power of the ſtate, that 
Cicero found it neceſſary ta do many 
things which in his heart he diſappro- 
ved, Cic. Fam. 1, 9. et 7, 1, At the 
requeſt of Caeſar and Pompey, he 
ſpoke in defence of ſeveral criminals, 
wha had formerly been his greateſt e- 
nemies, Thus, during the preſent year, 
he defended Gabinius and Vatinius, 
who had aſſiſted Clodius in effecting 
his baniſhment, and againſt whom he 
had uttered the bittereſt invectives in 
his ſpeeches, Cic. Rabir. Pf. 8, & 12, 
Fam. 1, 9. et 5, 9, &c.; Val. Max. 4, 
2, 4. Nuinctilian. 11, 1, 75. though 
in the caſe of Gabinius he had de- 
clared, . that he muſt incur eternal in- 
famy if he defended him, ad Q. Fr. 3, 
4. and that Pompey ſhould never pre- 
vail on him to be reconciled to Gabi- 

| | | nius, 
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nius, if he retained the leaſt ſpark of 


liberty,“ (ves | ullam partem libertatit 


enebo, pro „ib. 1. The only ex- 
cuſe he could make for his conduct 
was, „ That his quarrels were mortal, 
his friendſhips immortal,“ Cic. Ralir. 
Poſt. 12. Valerius Maximus, however, 
praiſes Cicero's defence of Vatinius 
and Gabinius as an act of great huma- 
nity, 4, 2, 4. Cicero was conſtrained to 
accommodate his conduct to the ne- 
ceſſity of the times, as he laments to 
his brother, Q, Fr. 3, 5. ſo that, as 
he expreſſes it, his votes in the ſenate 


were ſuch as pleaſed others rather than 
himſelf, ib. 2, 15. Bribery and corrup- 


tion were now carried to an incredible 
height, Cc. Att. 4, 15, & 18. Of 
theſe vices Cicero always ſpeaks with 
the utmoſt deteſtation, and often fore- 
tells that they would prove the deſtruc- 
tion of the republic, Cic. Div. 2, 2. 
Fam. 2,5. Q. Fr. 3, 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. Att. 


4. 16. et alibi paſſim. 


This ſame year, from a principle of 


gratitude, Cicero defended Cn. Pr An- 


cus, who had entertained him in his 
exile; and being now choſen actile, was 
accuſed of bribery and corruption by 
a diſappointed competitor, M. Late- 
renſis. The oration is {till extant. Plan- 
cius was acquitted. | 


Cicero was now ſo much engaged 


in pleading cauſes, that there ſcarcely 
paſſed a day without his ſpeaking for 
ſome one, Cic. Q. Fr. 2, 16. et 3, 3. 
But the only other oration now extant 
of thoſe he delivered this year is that 
for C. Ra BI Ius PosTHGMUus, whole 


trial was connected with that of Gabi- 


ius. 
A. U. 700, Cicero was choſen an 

augur, in the room of young Craſſus, 

who had periſhed with his father in 

the expedition againſt the Parthians, 

Cic. bil. 2 2. | 

A. 701, Cicero defended MILO, 


in his trial for the murder of Clodius. 


The Forum was furrounded with arm- 
ed men, to prevent diſturbance, a thing 
unuſual on ſuch occaſions, Cic. Mil. 1. 


Cicero, when he roſe to ſpeak, being 
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received with a loud clamour from the 
favourers of Clodius, is ſaid not to have 


ſpoken with his uſual firmneſs, (non 
ed, qua ſolitus erat, conftantis dixit), Aſ- 


con. in Cic. Milo was condemned, 
and went into exile to Marſeilles. The 
ſpeech for Milo now extant was after- 
wards written by Cicero; and Milo, 
when he read it, is reported to have 
ſaid, * That if Cicero had ſpoken ſo, 
he (Milo) ſhould not then have been eat- 
ing mullets, (a kind of fiſh he was fond 
of „ at Mar ſeilles, Dio, 40, 54.—Ci- 
cero ſhewed ſo much joy at the death 
of Clodius, that Milo was ſaid to have 
killed him at Cicero's inſtigation, (ma- 
nu Milonis caedem efſe fadam, cogſilio vers 
majoris alicujus), Cic. Mil. 18. Cicero 
ſeems to have had ſome anticipation of 
what happened, Cic. Att. 4, 3. though 
he ſays that Milo did the deed before 


any one ſuſpected that he would do it, 
Cic. Phil. a, 9. Cicero thought the 


death of Clodius an event of ſuch im- 
portance, that he dates a letter thus, 


Poſt Leuctricam pugnam die ſeptingenteſimo 


ſexage/imo quinto. Cicero calls the ren- 


counter in which Clodius was killed by 
Milo Leuctrica pugna, becauſe, as it 18 
thought, Milo, by killing Clodius, re- 
ſtored liberty and ſecurity to the Ro- 
man republic, as Epaminondas, by the 
battle of Leuctra, freed Greece from 
the dominion of the Lacedaemonians, 
Soon after the trial of Milo, Cicero 
accuſed Pran cus Bursa, for the acts 
of violence he committed after the 
death of Clodius, and got him con- 
demned and baniſhed, though he was 
defended by Pompey, Cic. Fam. 7, 2. 
This was the only cauſe, excepti 
that of Verres, in which Cicero acte 


the part of an accuſer. Dio ſays, that 


Cicero accuſed Plancus with not more 
ability than he defended Milo, 40, 55. 
About this time Cicero is thought. 
to have written his treatiſe on laws, 
(De Lzo1us), Cic. Leg. 2, 17. It 
is ſuppoſed to have been divided into 
ſix books, as another work which he 
had compoſed ſome time before con- 
P 2 cerning 
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cerning government, ( De'Revvariea). 
Nothing of the latter remains but ſome 
ſcattered fragments ; of the former 

only three books, and theſe in ſome 
places imperfect. | | 

A. U. 702, in conſequence of a la 

made by Pompey, that no conſul or 


praetor ſhould hold any province till 


five years after the expiration of their 
magiſttacies; and in the mean time, 
that the ſenators of conſular and prae- 


torian rank, who had never held any 


foreign command, ſhould divide the 
_ vacant provinces among themſelves by 
lot, Dio, 40, 56. which had formerly 
been ordered by a decree of the ſenate, 
ib. 20, & 46. Cicero was obliged, a- 
gainſt his will, to undertake the go- 
vernment of the province of Cilicia, 
in which he ſucceeded Appius Clau- 
dius, who had been conſul a. 699. To 
Cilicia were annexed Pilidia, Pamphi- 
ha, and three diſtricts (divece/es) of A- 
ſia, together with the iſland of Cyprus. 
Here, by the wiſdom and integrity of 
his adminiſtration, Cicero merited the 
higheſt praife, Cic. Att. 6, 2.; Plu- 
tarch. in Cic. and for his military ex- 
. Ploits, though not very conſiderable, 
was ſaluted ImyzzaTor by his army, 
Cic. Ait. 5, 10. He was well ſupport- 
ed by his four heutenants, his brother 
Quinctus, 'who had left Caeſar to ac- 
company him, Pontinius, who had tri- 
umphed over the Allobroges, M. An- 
neius, and M. Tullius; chiefly by Pox- 
TInivs. A thankſgiving to the gods 
. vas decreed by the ſenate 
at Rome for Cicero's ſucceſs, to which 
decree Cato gave his diſſent, though 
Cicero had written him a long . epiftle 
to procure his concurrence, Cic. Fam. 
15, 4. Cato, however, wrote Cicero 
a letter of apology, the only letter of 
Cato now extant, in which he highly 
praiſes-Cicero's upright adminiſtration 
of his province, ib. 5. Oa this occa- 
fion Caefar wrote Cicero a congratula- 
tory letter, Cic. Aut. 7, 1. * 
While Cicero was in Cilicia, he had 
à regular account ſent him by Cax- 
1s of what paſſed in the city, Cic. 
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Fam. 8, 1, &c. A proſecution being 
raiſed againſt Appius Claudius by Do- 
lobella, who had lately married Tullia, 
Cicero's daughter, Cicero nevertheleſs 
profeſſed the warmeſt attachment to 
Appius, Cir. Fam. 3, 10. in which he 
could not be fincere; for he mentions ſe- 
veral inſtances of oppreſſion and cruelty 
committed by Appius, which ſhew that 


he was far from being unjuſtly arraigned 


by Dolobella, Cic. Att. 5, 16, & 17. 6, 
1, & 2. But to Appius himſelf Cicero 
writes in very different terms, Cic. Fam. 


LE) 11, & 12. Appius had too power - 1 


ful connections for Cicero to break 
with him. 
Appius was married to a ſon of Pom- 


pey's, and another to M. Brutus. By 


the influence of Pompey Appius was 
not only acquitred, but ſoon after made 
cenſor with Piſo, the father-in-law of 
Caeſar, Cic. Fam. 8, 6, & 11.3 Dio, 
40, 63. (Vid. Arrius.) At this time 
nothing ſo baſe or ſo villanous could be 
perpetrated, that by intereſt was not 
{ure of eſcaping puniſhment, (et Her- 
cule conſepta omnia faeda et inbongſta ſunt), 
Cic. Fam. 8, 6 | 
Cicero, impatient to return to Rome, 


left his province at the expiration of a 


Jn to the care of his quaeſtor, C. Cae- 
ius, and {et out for Italy, Cic. Ep. Fam. 


2, 15. Att.6,5, & 6. He ſtaid a few days 


at Rhodes for the ſake of his ſon and 
nephew, {pucrorum causd,) who were 
then proſecuting their ſtudies, Cic. Att. 
6, 7. Here he heard of the death of 
Hortenſius, Br. 1. From Rhodes he 
failed to Epheſus, and thence to Athens, 
Cic. Fam. 14, 5. On his arrival at 
Brunduſium he found all things tend- 
ing to a civil war, which he uſed every 
method in his power to prevent, Cic, 
Ait. 7, 3, 4. &c. As he had preten- 
ſions to a triumph, he was attended 
by his lictors, with their faſces, accord- 
ing to cuſtom, wreathed with laurel, ib. 
I, & 2. He reached Rome on the 4th 
January, a. 504, Great multitudes came 
out to meet him with all poſſible de- 
monſtrations of honour, (ut nibil pofſet 


feeri ornatius,) Cic. Fam. 16, 11. He 


fell, 
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fell, as he himſelf ſays, into the very 
flame of civil diſcord. The deciſive 
decree had juſt been paſſed arming the 
conſuls with abſolute power againſt 
Caeſar, ib. In this confuſed ſtate of 
affairs, the ſenate demanded in a very 
full houſe, that a triumph ſhould be de- 
creed to Cicero; but Lentulus, the 


conſul, defired that it might be deferred 


till the preſent commotions were ſet- 
tled ; giving his word, that he would 
then be the mover of it himſelf, ib. 
But Caeſar's ſudden march towards 


Rome, put an end to all further 


thoughts of it; and ſtruck the ſenate 


with ſuch a panic, that, as if Caeſar 


had already been at the gates, they re- 
ſolved preſently to quit the city, and 
retreat towards the ſouthern parts of 
Italy, All the principal ſenators had 
particular diſtricts aſſigned to their care. 
Cicero had Capua, with the inſpection 
of the ſea-coaſt from Formiae, Cic. Att. 
7, Il. Fam. 16, 12. But finding his 
new province wholly unprovided againſt 
an enemy, and that it was impoſſible to 
hold Capua, without a ſtrong garriſon, 


he reſigned his charge, and choſe not 
to act at all, Cic. Att. 8, 11, & 12. 


Cicero was long in ſuſpenſe, what 
courſe to take, whether to remain 
neuter, as Cacſar and his friends ſtrong- 


ly exhorted him, Cic. Att. 9, 6, 8, 9, 
II, &c. or to join Pompey. Caeſar 


wrote Cicero ſeveral letters, and had an 
interview with him at Formiae, in his 
return from Brunduſium, after Pom- 
pey's flight to Greece. Caeſar labour- 
ed to prevail on Cicero to returu to 
Rome, and take his ſeat in the ſenate. 


But Cicero with great ſpirit refuſed to 


do it, Cic. Att. 9, 18. Cicero ſtill re- 
tained his lictors and other marks of 
command, though he found them very 
inconvenient, Cic. Fam. 2, 16, Att. 10, 
10. At laſt, on the 11th June, (III 7d. 


Jun.) Cicero ſet ſail with his brother, 


his ſon, and nephew, Fam. 14, 7. Cic. 


Ai. 9, 1, & 6. and joined Pompey 


at Dyrrachium, ib. But he ſoon re- 
pented of what he had done, when he 
ſaw how ill matters were conducted in 


CEC i 
Pompey's camp, Cic. Fam. 7, 3. and 
eſpecially when he found his coming 
blamed by Cato, who thought that he 
might have been more uſeful to his 
country by remaining neuter, Plutarch. 
in Cic. Cicero perceiving that he was 
neither employed nor truſted by Pom- 
pey, reſumed his uſual way of raillery, 
ib. Att. 11, 4. for which Antony after- 
wards blamed him, Cic. Phil. 2, 16. 
Cicero was not preſent at the battle 
of Pharſalia, having ſtaid behind at 
Dyrrachium on account of bad health, 
Plutarch. þþ 880. but his fon command- 
ed one of the wings of horſe, and be- 
haved with great bravery, Cic. Off: 2, 
13- Lucan repreſents Cicero not only 
as preſent in the battle, but as the chief 
adviſer of it, in name of the whole 
army, (cunforum veces—pertulit,) 7, 62, 
&c. Cato, who commanded at Dyr- 
rachium - with fifteen cohorts, when 
Labienus brought them the news of 
Pompey's defeat, offered the chief com- 
mand to Cicero, as being of conſular 
rank, and therefore his ſuperior in dig- 
nity, but Cicero declined it. Upon 
which young Pompey was ſo enraged, 
that he drew his ſword, and would have 
killed Cicero, if Cato had not inter- - 


poſed and prevented it, Plutarch. ib. 


This fact is not mentioned by Cicero; 
but he is thought to refer to it, Mar- 
cell. 5. A few days after, thoſe who 


were at Dyrrachium diſperſed to dif- 


ferent places, Cic. Divin. I, 32. Cice- 
ro determined to throw himſelf on the 
mercy of the conqueror, and therefore 
paſſed over to Brunduſium, about the 
end of October, a. 705. Cic. Fam. 7, 3» 
ct 14, 12. where he remained till Cae- 
ſar's return from Egypt, Plutarch. He 
ſoon repented of his coming to Brun- 
duſium fo haſtily, when the reſt of his 
party had either remained in Achaia, 
or paſſed over into Africa, which was 
{till in the power of the Pompeians, Cic. 
Att. 11, 6, 7, 9, &c. Cicero's brother 
Quintus with his ſon followed Caeſar 
into Alia, to obtain their pardon from 
him in perſon ; and, to juſtify them- 
ſelves, threw all the blame on Cicero: 


which 


CIC | 
which gave him great pain, ib. 8, & 
10. But his behaviour to them was 
quite the reverſe of theirs to him, ib. 
12. Cicero ſuffered many mortifica- 


tions, (multas graves oſſenſiones,) while 


he remained at Brundufium, ih. He 
was entirely in the power of Antony, 
who governed all things in Italy with 
abſolute authority. He had beſides 
ſeveral grievances of a domeſtic kind, 
particularly from the uncomfortable 
Rate of his daughter Tullia, whom 
Dolabella ſoon after divorced, th, 3. 
He was alfo in ſome diſtreſs for want of 
money, having lent moſt of what he had 
to Pompey, ib. 2, 3, 13, &c. His health 
bkewiſe began to be affected by the air 
of the place, ib. 22. At laſt he was 
relieved by a very obliging letter from 
Caeſar, who confirmed to him the full 
enjoyment of his former {tate and digni- 
ty, and defired him to reſume his faſces 
and title of Imperator, as before, Cic. 


Fam. 14, 23. Ligar. 3. Caeſar him- 


felf ſoon after arrived in September, 
and treated Cicero at meeting with par- 
ticular marks of reſpect, Plutarch. 
Cicero being now excluded from all 
concern in the management of public 
affairs, became -reconciled to his old 


friends, as he ſays, his books, ( redut cum” 


weteribus amicis, id eft, cum libris ſuis in 
gratiam, ) Fam. , 1. from which he de- 
rived, not only amuſement, as formerly, 
but alſo ſupport, ib. 2. et 6, 13. He at 
this time wrote his dialogue on famous 
orators called BxzuTus, but it was 
not publiſhed till the year following, 
Cic. Brut. 1. He is thought to have 
compoſed much about the ſame time 
bis PaxTIT1OoNnEs OxAroRIARE, or the 
art of orderin 
parts of an oration. 

Cicero now divorced his wife 'Te- 
rentia, with whom he had lived above 
thirty years, being diſpleaſed with her 
bad temper and want of oeconomy, Cic. 
Ep. Fam. 4, 14.; Plutarch. in Cir. 
P. 881. He married a young woman 
called PusLiL1a, to whom he had been 
8 on account of her beauty, as 

erentia alleged; but, as his favourite 
freed man I ĩro ſaid, for the ſake of her 


„ 


Sat. 6, 338. 


and diſtributing the 


Se 
fortune. This ſtep, however, expoſed 
Cicero to much cenſure, Dio, 46, 18. 
nor was he happy in his new connec. 
tion, Plutarch. ib. 

Caeſar wiſhed that Cicero would 


take a part in the government under 


his uſurpation, but in vain, Cic. Fan. 
9, I5, & c. Cicero, however, lived in 
habits of great intimacy with the chiefs 
of Caeſar's party, ib. 6, 7, 16, &c,— 
After the death of Cato Cicero wrote 
a book in his praiſe, which he called 
Caro, Cic. A. 12, 4 & 15. et 13, 
46. Fam. 7, 24. Div. 2, 1. (Gellius 
calls it LAus CAroxis, 13, 19.; and 
ſo alſo Cicero himſelf, Laus vel lauda- 
tio Caronis, Att. ibid.) This Caeſar 
was ſo far ſrom taking amiſs, that he 
wrote an anſwer to it, called Ax ric A- 
To, in which he accuſed the whole life 
and conduct of Cate as in a public tri- 
al before judges, at the ſame time be- 
ſtowing great praiſes on Cicero, Ta- 
cit. Ann. 4, 34+ ; Dio, 43, 13.3 Ap- 
pian. B. C. 2, 490.3 Plutarch. Ci. p. 
880. ; et in Caeſ. p. 708, & 733. ; in 
Cat. Minor. p. 764. ; Gell. 4, 16. It 
was divided into two books; hence 
the ſcholiaſt on Juvenal ſays, that Cac- 
ſar wrote two books on this ſubject, 
So Suetonius, ( Antica- 
tones totidem, i. e. duos ic. religuit), 506. 
Caeſar did not finiſh his Anticato till 
after the concluſion of the Spanith 
war. In the mean time Hirtius com- 
poſed a book on the ſame ſubject in 
the form of a letter to Cicero, filled 
with objections to Cato's character, 


but with high compliments to Cicero 


himſelf, which Cicero conſidered as a 
ſpecimen of what Caeſar's work was 
to be, and cauſed it to be publiſhed, 
Cic. Att. 12, 40, & 41. Brutus alſo 
wrote a book in praiſe of Cato, who 
was his uncle and father-in-law, (Vid. 


BruTvus), Circ. Fam. 7, 24. Att. 13, 


46. to which Auguſtus afterwards 
wrote an anſwer, Suet. $5. Cicero 
ſays, that Brutus had fallen into ſome 
miſtakes in his account of Cato; par- 


ticularly in ſpeaking of the debate in 
the ſenate concerning the puniſſiment 


of the confpirators, Alt. 12, 21. Mid- 
1 dleton 
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deton thinks, that Salluſt took his ac- 
count of this matter from Brutus, and 
choſe to copy even his miſtakes, rather 
than do juſtice to Cicero, (See Middle- 
ton's Life of Cicero, vol. 2. p. 346.) 
It may be remarked, that Salhuſt gives 
Cicero the ſame character of an excel- 
lent conſul, (optimus conſul), Cat. 43. 
with which Cicero expreſſes himſelf to 
be diſſatisfied from Brutus, (Quis enim 
Jjejunizs dixit inimicus ? Did ever an ene- 


my ſpeak of me in colder terms?) ib. 
It ſeems this book of Brutus was not 


remarkable for elegance of - compoli- 
tion; whence Caeſar ſaid, That by 
reading Cicero's Cato he became more 
copious, but after reading the Cato of 
Brutus, he thought himſelf even elo- 
quent,” Cic. Att. 13, 46. 

After this, Cicero, at the requeſt 
of Brutus, compoſed his book called 
Oraror, containing a delineation of 


' what he thought the beſt manner of 


ſpeaking, or of a perfect orator, Cic. 
Or. 1. This he calls his fifth book con- 
cerning oratory; the three firſt were 
Dez OxA rok, and the fourth Bx u- 
Tus, Cic. Div. 2, 1. Cicero ſays, 
that he had diſplayed in that book 
whatever ſkill he poſſeſſed in the art, 
and was willing to reſt his reputation 
as an orator on the merit of it, Cic. 
Ep. 6, 19. 

About this time M. Marcellus ha- 
ving been mentioned by Piſo in the 
ſenate, and his brother Caius having 
thrown himſelf at Caeſar's feet, all 
the ſenators roſe up, and advancing 
forward to Caeſar in a ſupplicating 
manner, obtained from him the par- 
don of Marcellus. This act of Caeſar's 
broke Cicero's reſolution of obſerving 
a perpetual ſilence in public, Accord- 
ingly, when all the ſenators, who had 
been aſked their opinions before him, 
had returned thanks to Caeſar, ex- 
cept Volcatius, (q. v.) Cicero made 
his acknowledgments, (gratias egit), 
in that admirable ſpeech, entitled, 
PRO MaxrcELLo; of which he gives 


an account to Sulpicius, Fam. 4, 4. 
oon after this Cicero dilplayed 
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the power of his eloquence in defence 

of LiGartvs, (g. v.) | 
Next year, a. 708, while Caeſar was 


engaged in the war againſt the ſons of 


Pompey and Labienus in Spain, Ci- 
cero loſt his beloved daughter Tur- 
Lia, who died in childbed, in the 
houſe of her huſband, Plutarch. in Cic. 
(apud quem ſc. P. Lentulum Dolabellam, ' 
ila ex partu decęſſit, Alcon. in Cic. Piſ.) 
who was then in Spain with Caeſar, 
Cic. Phil. 2, 30. Cicero wrote to him 
an account of Tullia's death, in ſuch 
terms, as ſhow, that the divorce which 
had taken place between Dolabella 
and Tullia was with mutual conſent, 
Fam. 9, 11. ; and Cicero after this, in 
writing to Dolabella, uſes the ſtrong- 
eſt expreſſions of friendſhip, Fam. g, 
12, 13, 14, &c. Dolabella was 
too great a favourite of Caeſar's, for 
Cicero to quawel with him. By 
reading the letters of Cicero to Do- 
labella, one would imagine him to 
have been a perſon of great virtue, 
Cic. Fam. 9, 12, 13, &c. Neverthe- . 
leſs, Cicero afterwards repreſents him 
as a monſter of lewdneſs and inhuma- 
nity, Phil. 11, 4. Cicero's warmth 
of temper often made him expreſs him 
ſelf too ſtrongly, beth with reſpe& to 
his friends and enemies; and ſome. 
times in ſpeaking of the ſame perſons, 
to uſe very different terms, as he was 
differently affected towards them. _ 
Cicero was greatly afflicted for the 
loſs of his daughter, Cic. Au. 12, 15, 
& c. Plutarch relates, that the philo- 
ſophers came from all parts to com- 
fort him. But this is no where men- 
tioned by Cicero himſelf. Conſolato- 
ry letters were indeed written to him 
by different perſons; by Atticus, ib, 
Brutus, ib. 13. Lucceius, Cic. Fam. 
5, 13, & 14. Sulpicius #6. 4, 5 & 6.; 
and by Caeſar himſelf, dated at Se- 
ville, the laſt day of April, - Cic. Ate, 
13, 20. But, as Cicero himſelf ſays, 
he derived his chief comfort from his 
books, Cic. Att. 12, 14, & 15. He 
wrote a book to conſole himſelf, which 
he called CoxsorArio, t#, 14, & 28, 


*. Div. 


commonly annexed to Cicero's works, 


* 
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Div. 2, 1. Tuſc. 4, 29. The treatiſe 


entitled Consol Aro, is thought to 


be ſpurious Cicero alſo deſigned to 
build a temple to Tullia, as a kind of 
deity, Cic. Att. 12, 36, 41, 43, &c.; 
but never effected his deſign. He 
now divorced his young wife Pusr1- 
114, becauſe, as it is ſaid, ſhe ſeemed 


to rejoice at the death of Tullia, Plu- 


zarch. in Cic. p. 882.; Dio, 46, 18. 
Cicero at this time wrote a book 


| ealled HorTEns1vs, in praiſe of phi- 


| poſed his AcaDemicar 


loſophy, Cic. Div. 2, 1. Tuſc. 2, 2.3 
which is now loſt.—He then alſo com- 


wEs, in four books, containing an ac- 


eount and defence of the philoſophy 


of the academy ; the ſect which he 
himſelf preferred, Cic. Div. 2, 1. He 
had formerly written two books on the 
fame ſubject, inſcribed the one to 


CarvLvs, and the other to Lucvr- 


Los; but he now divided the work 


into four books, which he addreſſed 


to VARRNO, Att. 13, 12. whom he calls 
his ſodalis, Att. 13, 13. Here he took 


on himſelf the part of PuiLo, who de- 


fends the principles of - the academy ; 
he aſſigns to Varro the part of An- 
riöchus, (partes Antiochinas), who 
oppoſes and confutes them; and intro- 


duces Atticus as the moderator of the 


diſpute, Cic. Acad. I, Pr. Fam. q, 8. 
He was ſo partial to this work, that he 


fays, © There was nothing on the ſub- 


je&equaltoit, evenamong the Greeks,” 
Att. 13, 13, 16, & 19. All theſe four 


books are loſt, except part of the firſt; 


whilſt the ſecond book of the two 
which he publiſhed firft remains entire 
under its original title of Lucur- 
Lus. It is commonly inſcribed, Acad. 
Duaeflionum liber quartus; but impro- 

rly ; for it appears to have been a 
. book, and written after that 


| which was addreſſed to Catulus, Cie. 
Acad. 4, % © > Oh | 
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Cicero next publiſhed one of the no- 
bleſt of his works, called DE Fin IBVUs, 
(rip rider); „ concerning the chief 
good and ill of man; written in the 
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manner of Ariſtotle, Cic. Ait. 13, 19. 
Fin. 1, 4. The work confiſts of five 
books. In the two firſt, the Epicu- 
rẽan doctrine is defended by Torqua- 
tus, and eonfuted by Cicero, in a con- 
ference fuppoſed to be held in his Cu- 
man Villa; in the preſence of Triarius, 
a young nobleman, who came with 
Torquatus to viſit Cicero. The two 
next books explain the doctrine of the 
Stoics, which is ſupported by Cato, 


and oppoſed by Cicero, in a friendly 


debate, upon their meeting accidental. 
ly in the library of Lucullus. Ihe 
fifth book contains the opinions of the 
Old Academy, or of the Peripatetics, 
explained by Piſo, in a third dialogue, 
ſuppoſed to be held at Athens, in the 
preſence of Cicero, his brother Quin- 


tus, his couſin Lucius, and Atticus. 


This work is inſcribed to Brutus, Fin. 
I, 1. in return for a book which Bru- 
tus a little before had ſent to Cicero, 
„ concerning virtue,” ib. 4 
Not long after, Cicero publiſhed an- 
other work of equal importance, call- 
ed his TUxcUIAN Dis pu rATrioxs of 


Qussrroxs; alſo inſcribed to Bru- 


tus, and conſiſting of five books. The 
firſt teaches us to contemn death, and 
to conſider it as a bleſſing rather than 


an evil; the ſecond, to bear pain and 


affliction with fortitude ; the third, to 
appeaſe our grief and uneaſineſſes un- 
der the accidents of life; the fourth, 
to moderate all our other paſſions; and 
the fifth demonſtrates the ſufficiency of 
virtue alone to make a man happy. Ci- 
cero is ſuppoſed to have ſpent five 
days at his Tuſculan villa, in diſcuſſing 
with his friends the ſeveral queſtions 
juſt mentioned. After declaiming in 
the morning, they uſed after mid- day 
to retire into a gallery, called the Aca- 
demy, which Cicero had built for phi- 
loſophical conferences. Here he deſi- 
red any one of the company to pro- 
poſe ſome queſtion, which he wiſhed 
to be diſcuſſed; and then Cicero diſ. 
puted on it either fitting or walking, 
Cic. Tuſc. 1, 4. et 2, 3. et 3, 3. Each 


of theſe diſputations was called Scao- 


bas 
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Much about this time Cicero alſo 
wrote a funeral encomium ( laudatio) 
on Porc14, the ſiſter of Cato, and wife 


f Domitius Ahenobarbus ; which ſub- 
je& Varro and Lollius likewiſe attempt- 
ed, Cic. Att. 13, 48, & 37. But all 
the three are now loſt, 
While Caeſar remained in Spain, 
icero was week by Atticus, among 


| his other works, to write ſomething 


to Caeſar, He therefore drew up a 
letter to him, which, he communicated 
to Hirtius and Balbus ; but as they 
Neis ſome things in it rather too 
reely expreſſed, it was never ſent, Cic. 
Att. 12, 51. et 13, 27, ct 28. Cicero, 

ſeems, in this letter adviſed Caeſar 


to reſtore the republic, and to drop 


* 


his intention of going to the Parthian 
rar, ih. 31. Caeſar however having 
now publiſhed his anſwer to Cicero's 
2 which he had written before, 
Cicero, pleaſed with the compliments 
which Caeſar had paid him, (Bene enim 
exiſtimo de illis libris, ſc. Caeſaris, Cic. 
Att. 13, 51.) ſent a letter of thanks to 

ae ſar, for the great civility with 
which he had treated him, ih 50. Ci- 
cero was pleaſed with the iſſue of the 
war in Spain. He wiſhed rather, to 
uſe the words of Caſſius in a letter to 


Cicero, te keep his old and element 


maſter, than try a new and cruel one; 
which was the opinion he had of young 
Pompey, Att. 12, 37.; Fam. 15, 19. 
Some time after Caeſar's return from 
Spain, àa. 708, Cicero delivered his 


oration, in defence of king DxIorA- 


Rus, (9. v.). On the third day of the 


Saturnalia, Caeſar paid a viſit to Cice- 
ro at his country-ſeat on the Formian 
coalt near Cajẽta. Caeſar had lodged 
the night hefore at the houſe of Philip, 
the next neighbour of Cicero, who was 
married to Attia, Caeſar's niece, and 
mother of Octavius, afterwards called 
Auguſtus. Cicero gives a pleaſant de- 
ſcription of this entertainment, A. 13, 


E 


Cicero was not concerned in the con- 


ſpiracy againſt Cacſar; but was pre- 
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ſent at his death, Cic. Ait. 14, 145 
and Brutus, after Caeſar Was ſlain 
holding up his bloody dagger, calle? 
on Cicero by name, to congratulate. 
with him on the recovery of their li- 
berty, Cic. Phil. 2, 12. All the cone 
1 preſently running out into the, 
orum with their daggers in their 
hands, and prochiming liberty to the 
city, every now and NN lled e 
on Cicero, Dio 44, 20, Whence An- 
tony afterwards accuſed Cicero of ha- 
ving been privy to the conſpiracy, an 
the chief adwſer of it, Phil. 2, 11. ; 
Fam. 12, 2, & „ — \ ICE 
Cicero followed the conſpiratorg to 


” 


the capitol, and urged them to add pt, 


vigorous meaſures; but Brutus an 
Caſſius, deceived by, Antony, prefer- 
red pacific plans, and thus ruined both 
themſelves and their cauſe, Cic. Att. 
14, 10.; Phil. 2, 35. When the con- 
ſpirators, by the art of Antony, were 
obliged to leak the city, Cicero ſoon 
after left it alſo, Cic. ad Brut, 15. great · 
ly mortified to ſee things take a wrong 
turn by the indolence of his friends, 
He uſed often to ſay, That the Ides 
of March had produced nothing that 
pleaſed him but the act of the day 
which had been executed indeed with 
manly ſpirit, but ſupported with child- 
iſh counſels,” Cic. Au. 14, 6, et 21. et 
15, 4. That tyranny lived, when 
the tyrant was Killed,” ib. 14, 9, (Vid. 
Canal p- ! 8 
Cicero, while he ſtaid in the coun- 
try, wrote his treatiſe on the nature ot 
the gods, in three books, (DE Naru- 
xa Drokun), addreſſed to Brutus, 
Cic. Nat. D. 1, 6.3; alſo on. Divixa- 
TION, in two books, Cic. Div. 1, 4.3 
on old age, in one book, called Caro 


 Majos, addreſſed to Atticus, Cic. Sen. 


1. on FriExDSHiP, alſo addreſſed to 
Atticus, Cic. Amic, 1. and on FarER; 
which is ſuppoſed to have been the 
ſubject of a converſation with Hirtius, 
in his villa near Pute bl. 
Cicero was now alſo compoſing a 
hiſtory of his own times, or rather of 
his own conduct, which he calls his 
ANECDOTE” (gimdorov); or anecdotes, 
1 
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CIC 
( Theopompino genere, aut etiam aſperiore 


multo), Cic. Att. 2, 6. et 14, 17. At- 

ticus wiſhed him to continue this work 

down through Caeſar's government; 
but this he reſerved for a diſtinct hiſto- 

| Ty in which he deſigned to vindicate 
t 


e juſtice of killing a tyrant, #3. ct 15, 


3. 3 Fam, 12, 16. Dio ſays, that Ci- 
cero delivered this book ſealed to his 


fon, (re Tail.) with ſtrict orders not 


to read or publiſh it till after his death, 


9, 10.'; but he never after this ſaw his 
on. Some commentators therefore ap- 
ply the expreſſion of Dio, (Ty Tz, 
puero), to Tiro, the favourite ſlave, 
and afterwards freedman of Cicero. 
Cicero probably left the work unfiniſh- 


ed, though ſome copies of it afterwards 
got abroad, from which his commen- 


tator Aſconius has quoted ſeveral par- 


ticulars, in Tag. candid. Boethius alſo 


quotes it, De Muſica, 1, 1. 


As Antony, by means of Caeſar's 


veteran ſoldiers, poſſeſſed all power at 
Rome, Cicero now reſolved to make a 
voyage to Greece, and ſpend ſome 


months with his fon, who was then 


ſtudying at Athens under the philoſo- 
pher Ariftippus. On this account he 
wrote to the conſuls Antony and Do- 
labella, to procure for him the privi- 
lege of a free legation ({egatio libera), 
Att. 15, 8, Dolabella immediately 


named him one of his awn lieutenants ; 


which ' pleaſed Cicero better, ib. 11. 


While Cicero ſtaid in the coun- 


try preparing for his voyage, he began 
his book of offices, (De elit,) for 


the uſe and inſtruction of his ſon, A. 
15, 13, et 14. He alſo wrote a treatiſe 


on GLoxzy, 15. 27. which is faid to have 
been extant after the invention of print- 
ing; but ſomehow was loſt. See Middle- 
tors life of Cicero, vol. 3. 64. 

Cicero thinking that he would fail 
more fafely in company with Brutus 
and Caffius, who were then preparing 


to paſs over into Greece, frequently 
| gave hints of his wiſhes to Brutus. 


ut finding his propoſal received more 


coldly than he expected, he ſet fail 
alone in the month of July, with three 
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in the ſatirical manner of Theopompus, 


/ 

CIC 

ſmall galleys, Au. 16, 4, 5. with a re- 
ſolution of returning to Rome before 
the end of the year, that he might be 
preſent in the ſenate on the iſt of Ja- 
nuary, when Hirtius and Panſa were 
to enter on their conſulſhip, ib. 6. er 
Phil. 1, 2. 
along the coaſt from Velia, he wrote 
his treatiſe on topics, (Tor fc), or 
the art of finding arguments on any 
queſtion ; addrefſed to Trebatius, to 
whom he ſent it from Rhegium, Cic. 
Fam. 7, 19. ; Top. 1.——In reading 
his books on'the academic philofophy, 


he diſcovered that the preface to the 


third book was the ſame with what he 
had prefixed to his book on Glory. It 
was his cuſtom, it ſeems, to prepare at 
leiſure a number of different prooeins, 
which, by a little alteration, might be 
adapted to any ſubject, (Habeo volu- 
men provemiorum. ex eo ſeligere foleo, c.) 


So that by miſtake he had uſed this 


preface twice without remembering it. 


He therefore compoſed a new one for 
his book on Glory, and ſent it to At- 
ticus, Cic. Att. 16, 6. 

Cicero arrived at Syracuſe on the 
1ſt of Auguſt; whence he failed next 
day, and was driven back by croſs 
winds to Leucopetra, Cic. Phil. 1, 6.; 
Att. 16, 7. Here he met with ſome 
Ro. lately from Rome, who brought 


im news of an unexpected turn of af- 
fairs there towards a general pacifica- 


tion. Upon which he dropped all 
thoughts of purſuing his voyage, and 
immediately fet out on his return to 
Rome, ib. At Velia, he had a confe- 
rence with Brutus, the laſt they ever 
had, Cic. Att. 16, 7, Fam. 12, 25.; 
ad Erut. 15; Phil. 1, 4. Cicero, up- 
on his arrival at Rome on the laſt day 
of Auguſt, was met by great numbers 


gratulate him on his return, Plutarch. 


favourable ſtate which he expected. 
The fenate met next morning, to which 
he was particularly ſummoned by An- 
tony, but excufed himfelf by a civit 
meſlage, as being indiſpoſed by the fa- 
tigue of his journey: at which Anto- 

Þ NN ; 8 ny 


Whilſt Cicero failed 


a 


of the citizens who came out to con- 


He did not however find things in the 
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ny was fo offended, that he threaten- 
ed to order his houſe to be pulled 
down, if he did not come immediate- 

ly ; till by the interpoſition of the aſ- 
ſembly, he was diſſuaded from uſing 
any violence, Cic. Phil. 1, 5. The ſe- 
nate met again next day, when Anto- 
ny being abſent, ib. 5, 7. Cicero deli- 
vered the firſt of thoſe orations, which, 
in imitation of DemoſthEnes, he after- 
' wards. called, Pnitipeics. Antony 
was greatly enraged at this ſpeech, and 
ſummoned another meeting of the ſe- 


nate, where he again required Cicero's 


attendance. But Cicero, though de- 
ſirous to go, (cupiens venire,) was pre- 
vented by his friends, who were appre- 
henſive of ſome deſign againſt his life, 
Cic. Phil. 5, 7.; Fam. 12, 25. Their 
apprehenſions were confirmed by An- 
tony's ſpeaking with ſuch fury, that, 
as Cicero ſays, alluding to what An- 
tony had done a little before in public, 


he ſeemed rather to ſpew than to ſpeak, . 


Cic. Fam. 12, 2. Cicero, ſeeing that 


a breach with Antony was now inevi- 


table, for the ſake of ſecurity remo- 
ved from Rome to ſome of his villas 
near Naples, where he , compoſed the 
SECOND PKIL1PPIC, by way of reply 
to Antony; which, was not. delivered 
in the ſenate, but afterwards publiſh- 
ed. It is a bitter invective againſt the 
whole life of Antony, and was ſup- 
poſed to have been the chief cauſe of 
the death of Cicero. It was ſo great- 
ly admired, that Juvenal calls it a di- 
vine compoſition. After mentioning 
a verſe of Cicero's on his conſulſhip, 


' Antonu gladios potuit contemne re, fi fic 
omnia dixiſſet. Ridenda poemata malo, 
guam te, conſpicuae divina PHILIPPICA 
famae, Volveris a prima quae proxima, 
i. e. ſecunda, 10, 122, &c.——Atter 
this Cicero finiſhed his book of Ori- 
CES, or the duties of man, for the uſe 
of his ſon, Cic. Att. 16, 11. He now 


alſo, as it 1s thought, compoſed his 
Stoical PaRADOx Es, or an illuſtration 
of the particular doctrines of that ſect, 
addrefled to Brutus. 
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Antony left Rome about the end 

of September, to meet four legions, 

which were coming from Macedonia 


to Brunduſium, and by money to en- 


gage them in his ſervice ; but three of 
them rejected his offers, and would 
not follow him. Upon which he in- 
vited their centurions to his lodging, 
and ordered ſuch of them as he ſuppo- 
ſed inimical to be maſſacred, to the 
number of zoo, Cic. Fam. 12, 23.; 
Phil. 3, 2, &c. et 5, 8.; Dio, 45, 13. 
He returned to Rome in great rage, 
and publiſhed ſeveral threatening e- 
dis ; but hearing that two of the le- 
gions from Brunduſium, the fourth, 
and that called Legio Martia, had de- 


clared for Octavius, he ſuddenly aſ- 


ſembled the ſenate, made ſeveral haſ- 
ty decrees, and then left Rome to 
ſeize on Cifalpine Gaul, which was 


then poſſeſſed by D. Brutus as his pro- 


vince, Cic. Phil. 3, 2, &c. 5, 2, &c.; 
Vell. 2, 61. 5 

About this time Cicero, at the ear- 
neſt requeſt of Oppius, formed an u- 
nion with Octavius, on condition that 


Octavius ſhould befriend Brutus and 


his accomplices, Cic. Att. 16, 15. Ci- 
cero, however, often expreſſed his 
ſuſpicions that Octavius could not be 


ſincere in ſupporting the conſpirators, 


Cic. Att. 16, 8, 9, 11, 14, &c. He 
therefore was careful to arm him on- 
ly with a power ſufficient to cruſh An- 
tony, yet ſo checked and limited, that 
he ſhould not be able to oppreſs the 
republic, ib. But in this he was out- 


. witted by Octavius, Appign. B. C. p. 
O fortunatam natam, me conſule, Romam! 
which was much ridiculed, he adds, 


568. | 

Cicero having heard of the retreat 
of Antony, returned to Rome, where 
he arrived on the gth December. The 


new tribunes, (one of whom was Caſ- 


ca, who gave the firſt blow to Cae- 
far), in the abſence of the ſuperior 
magiſtrates, called a meeting of the 


' ſenate on the 19th, (xi. Kal. Fan.) 
Cicero had reſolved not to go to the - 
ſenate till the firſt of January; yet 


happening on that day to receive. the 
edict of D. Brutus, which prohibited 
Antony from entering his province3, 
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2 went to e ſen ry and this 
he wa * bferved by we 825 ſenators, 
5 2 drew” togithet” a full houſe, 
ic. Fam. 115 6. Here Cicero de 
Jiver bis Twizp PurLtypic, / in 
which e gave it! as bis opinion, Fiery 
other a « that what Octavi 


A Caeſar ORaviinus) had p 
done as A pr vate perſon, ſhould be 
confirmed by public authority; that 


the legions itch had deſerted from 
85 d joined Octavius, ſhould 
org and that D: Brutus by 

. 1 had deſerved well of the 
5 Ph bil. 15 15. A deeree of 
the ſenate was made agreeably to Ci- 
cerp's 0 nion. Cicero paſſed from 
0 ſenate-houſe directly to the forum, 
and informed the people from the rof- 
tra of what the debate had done, in his 
F, URTH ParLippic. * "Theſe two 
eches were fo well received, that 
Cicero afterwards declared publicly, 
that he ſhoüld have been ſatisfied, 3 
This had been the laſt day of his life, 


vhen the prople wit one voice ex- 


5 


ſaved 
the mean time An ony had laid ſiege 
to Mutina, Where D. Brutus, unable 
5 oppoſe Antony in the field, had 
truth himſelf u 
On the iſt of January a. 710, (Hir- 
tio er Panſa Co —)50 455 CALENUS, 
1721 was firſt aſked opinion, as be 
the father-in- law of anſa, adviſe 


ntony, to order him to deſiſt from 
e ſiege of Mutina, and fubmit to 
e authority of the ſenate.“ Piſo and 
. Teyeral others were of the ſame mind. 

ut Cicero. warmly oppoſed this mo- 


tion in his FirrTH PHILIPPIC, by the | 


Rr ongelt arguments, ib. 2 and 
ye it as his © inion, „That no fur- 
| e mention ould be made of an 
. embaſſy, that * ſhould be inſtant] 
entered upon, th at a 1 from all 
civil buſineſs ſhould be 


| uld be aſſumed, inſtead of the toga, 
ILA ſemi e 5 and FIT levies of 


tw) 


cationibus) ; 
"ſhould be committed to 43 conſuls, 


claimed, 60 that he had 2 ſecond time 6, 
Fe republic,” Phil. 6, 1. In 


be ſent. 


4 that ambaſſadors ſhould be ſent to 


„ & c. 


4 pointed, e ene 275 dreſs 


a 

ſoldiers ſhould be made in the city, 
and 1 through Italy, without admittin 
any exemption. or excuſe, [4 fublatis VG 
that the whole republic 


to take care that it received no detri- 
ment,” Kc. ib. Cicero next pro oſed, 
that particular honours ſhould e de- 
creed to D: Brutus, to Venta and 


| Octarius, whom be calls C. Caeſar, th, 


13, Kc. With refpe& | to the honours, 


though thoſe propoſed to Octavius 


were very extraordinary, the ſenate 
readily agreed with Cicero. But the 
houſe Was much divided about the 
main veſtion "of ſending a deputation 

to Antony. Some of the principal ſe- 
nators were for it. The conſuls them- 


{elves ſeeretly favoured it, and therefore 


artfully avoided putting it to the vote; 
as it appeared the majority would have 
confirmed the opinion of Cicero. But 


after the debate had continued for 


three days, Salvius, a tribune, by his 


n prevented à decree of 


the nate from being made, Cic. Phil. 


1, & 14, 7. Appian. p. 559. At laſt 
the ken 1 Antony, 113. days af 
ter prevailed that an embaſſy ſhould 


Three ſenators of conſular 


rank were reſently nominated, 8. 


Sulpicius, I., Piſo, and L. Phibippus 
The unuſual length of theſe de 

bhaying greatly exeited the curioſity of 
the people, Cicero was loudly led 


bates 


upon to ive them an account of what 
had been done. Being, therefore, 
produced in the roftra by Apuleius, the 


tribune, he recounted 15 an aſſembly 
of the people the proceedings of the 


enate in his Sixru PHiLIPPIC, in 
which he difappr oyed of the embaſſy, 
and predicted the reſult of it, Fhil, 
In the mean time, the 
Rien of Antony, at the head of 
whom was Carzyvs, endeavoured to 
mitigate the public reſentment againſt 

ntony by various arts. Cicero, there- 


fore, in a meeting of the” ſenate, call- 
ed about ordinary matters, took oeca- 
ſion to rouſe the aſſembly, and to point 


out to them the ee views of 
thoſe 


. Ce oe ie 56 ea Hr. oeo3e 


QI: 
thoſe who adviſed an accommodation 
with Antony, in his SV ENTA Pri- 
Lir ric. F 8 5 
© Sulpicius died on his embaſſy. Pi- 
ſo and Philip returned about the be- 
ginning of February, without ſucceſs, 
s Cicero had predicted; bringing un- 
ſufferable demands from Antony, who 
did not diſcontinue the fiege of Muti- 
na for a moment, but battered it fu- 
Tiouſly with his engines, even in pre- 
ſence of the ambaſſadors, Cic. Phil. 8, 
7, &c. Still, however, the partizans 
of Antony ftrove to ſoften the decree 
of the ſenate againſt bim, and partly 
ſucceeded in oppoſition to Cicero, 
"Phil. 8, 1, & 10, et 12, 7. Fam. 12, 4. 
Cicero next day, in his EIGHT Pat- 
LIPPIC, ſtrongly expoſtulates with 
the ſenate for their imprudent lenity ; 
and concluded with propoſing, * That 
impunity ſhould be granted to ſuch as 
deferted Antony before the Ides of 
March, but if any one ſhould go over 
to - Antony except L. Varius Lotpla, 
his ambaſſador, that the ſenate would 
conſider him as an enemy to his coun- 
try, Phil. 8, 11. The ſenate being 
aſſembled b Panſa to confider what 


marks of reſpe& ſhould be decreed to 


the memory of Sulpicius, Cicero pro- 
poſed, in his Nix Tun PuiLieeic, 
« that a magnificent funeral ſhould be 
made for him at the public expence, 
and a ſtatue of braſs erected to him 
ia the roftra, with other honours ;” 


to all which the ſenate agreed, Phil. 


pr, pd 25 

2 Brutus having ſent public letters to 
the conſuls, concerning his- ſucceſſes 
in Macedonis, (See BxvTvs),. Pan- 
ſa called a meeting of the ſenate, and 
having ſpoken largely in praiſe of Bru- 
tus, moved that public honours and 
thanks ſhould be decreed to him. Then, 
according to his uſual cuſtom, he firſt 


alked Caitnvus his opinion, who ha- 


ving detracted from the merits of Bru- 
tus, was ſharply attacked by Cicero, 
in his TENTH PHr1LIppic. The ſe- 


nate, according to the opinion of Ci- 


cero, confirmed what Brutus had done, 
; e 2 4 2 N 


ws 1 


of peace, but inſiſts, that there co 


and ordered him to protect Macedon 


and Greece with tbe army which K 
had raiſed, in conjunction with 
HorTexs1vs, the proconſul, by wha: 
he had been greatly aſſiſted, Phil. 10, 
I 1. The news being brought to Rome, 
that Dolabella had ſurpriſed and ery- 
elly killed Trebonius, the g ernor 
of Aſia at Smyrna, Dolabella was 
judged an enemy by the ſenate at the 
motion even of Calenus, with whom 
Cicero concurred, in his ELzvexTta 
PniLieerc. But there was a differ- 
ence of opinion about, the appoint- 
ment of a general againſt Dobel ; 
ſome propoſing Servilius, and others 
the two conſuls. Cicero, however, 
gave his opinion for Caſſius, Phil. 11, 
. 2. and afterwards ſupported it in a 
peech to the people, in oppoſiti 
to the Latent o Panſa, N 
wiſhes even of Caſſius's neareſt rela- 
tions, Cic. Fam. 12, 7. EE 
D. Brutus being reduced to great 
ſtraits at Mutina, and the friends of 
Antony having given aſſurances that 
he was diſpoſed to peace, Cicero, an- 
xious to preſerve Brutus, had agreed | 
to go on an embaſſy to N 
Servilius, and three others of conſy- 
lar dignity. But having learned that 
there was no change of mind in Anta 
ny, and that he was as much ſet on 
the deſtruction of Brutus, and on prg- 
ſecuting the war, as ever, Cicero re- 
trated his opinion, and gave many 
convincing reaſons for it in the ſenate, 
in his TwELFTH Pniliric, c. I, 3, 
&c. Soon after, Panſa ſet out with 
the forces which he had newly raiſed, 
to join Hirtivs and Octavius againſt 
Antony. In the mean time Lepidus 
who commanded a great army in Gaz 
and had lately made peace with Sex- 
tus, the ſon of Pompey, wrote a py- 
blic letter to the ſenate, to exhort 
them to meaſures of peace with An- 
tony, without taking any notice of 
the honours which the Senate had de- 
creed to him. Cicero, in his This- 
TEENTH PHIL1PPIC, ſpeaks in prai 


7 
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. 
de no peace with Antony, Phil. 13, 
1, 2, & 3. He however aſſented 
to a vote propoſed by Servilius, to 
thank Lepidus for his defire to reſtore 
peace among his countrymen, Pþz/. 
13, 21. and wrote Lepidus a letter to 
that effect, Fam. 10, 27. Cicero, at 
the ſame time, read over in the ſenate, 
a letter, which Antony had written 
to Hirtius and Octavius, with a view 


to detach them from the intereſt of 
the ſenate. But they, inſtead of an- 


ſwering the letter, ſent it to Cicero, 


to make what uſe of it he thought 


proper. Cicero read it to the ſenate, 
paragraph by paragraph, with perti- 
nent remarks on each, Phil, 13, 10,— 
21. | | 

The news of Antony's defeat at 
Mutina reached Rome on the 20th 
April, where it raiſed an incredible 
joy. The people preſently aſſembled 
at Cicero's houſe, carried him in a 
kind of triumph to the capitol, and 
from thence home, Cic. Phil. 14, 5. 
ad Brut. 5. Cicero received a parti- 
cular account of this battle from Gal- 
ba, one of the conſpirators, who bore 
a principal command in it, Fam. 10, 
30. There came alſo public diſpatch- 
es from the conſuls and Caeſar ; which 
Cornũtus, the city praetor, next day 
laid before the ſenate. Servilius gave 
it as his opinion, © That the citizens 
ſhould lay alide the /agum, and reſume 


the /oga, and that a public thankſgi- 


ving ſhould be decreed in honour of 


the conſuls and Octavius.“ Cicero, 


in his FouxTEENTH and laſt Phnitie- 
PIC, gave it as his opinion, “ that the 


fagum ſhould not be laid aſide till they 


were ſure that th- fiege of Mutina was 


"raiſed, and Brutus freed from danger,” 


Phil. 14, 1. ; but agreed with Servili- 
us, in decreeing a thankſgiving for fif- 
ty days; as alſo rewards to the offi- 


| cers and ſoldiers who had diſtinguiſh - 
ed themſelves in battle, and that the 


fame rewards ſhould be given to the 
relations of thoſe who had fallen, as 
to themſelves, if alive, ib. 14. Soon 
after, Hirtius and Octavius attacked 


t 8 3 


© 
n 
Antony's entrenchments before Muti- 
na, and being aided by a ſally of Bru- 
tus from the town, forced the camp 
of Antony, who fled precipitately 
with all his cavalry towards the Alps. 
Hirtius was killed in the action; and 
Panſa, the day following, died at Bo- 
logna, of the wounds he had received 
in the former battle, Cic. Ep. ad Brut. 
4. Fam. 10, 33. & 11, 13. Appian. 3, 


p. 372. Thus OGavius became maſ- 


ter of the three armies. Whereupon, 
inſtead of improving his victory, he 
determined to form an union with An- 
tony and Lepidus, againſt the party 


of the ſenate, and the conſpirators, | 
for whom he had hitherto fought, 
(See Ocravius.) I 


Cicero was ſoon: aware of the dan- 


gerous turn which the death of the 
two conſuls was likely to give to pu- 


blic affairs, Fam. 12, 25 et 11, 9, & 
13. He therefore implored Brutus 
to bring his legions into Italy, as the 


only thing which could ſave the re- 


public, ad Brut. 10. He attempted 
alſo to ſecure every other reſource in 
his power, by. writing to  Lepidus, 
Plancus, and Pollio, to preſerve their 
attachment to the republic; and they, 
for ſome time, ſtruck with the defeat 


of Antony, gave Cicero the ſtrongeſt 


aſſurances of their fidelity, Cic. Fam. 
IO, 11, 12, 15, — 33, & 34. He even 
had ſome hopes of prevailing on Oc- 
tavius to continue ſtedfaſt to the ſe- 
nate, ad Brut. 3. Nor did Octavius 
at firſt diſcover his real intentions till 
he got every thing he wiſhed decreed 
to his army, and himſelf made conſul, 


with Q. Pedius, in the room of Hirtius 
and Panſa, Suet. Aug. 26.; Dio, 46, 


45. Plutarch ſays, that Cicero, old 
as he was, ſuffered himſelf to be du- 


ped by ſo young a man as Octavius, 


3 was not yet twenty), by the of- 
er of the conſulſhip to himſelf ; and 
that Cicero, on this account, brought 
over the ſenate to favour the views of 
Octavius. Brutus, in a letter to Ci- 
cero, ſays, that he had heard that Ci- 
cero actually was made conſul, ad 

985 Brut. 
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c1c. ü 
Brut. 4. But Cicero, writing to Bru- 
tus, gives a very different account of 
the matter from that of Plutarch, ib. 
10,——The firſt thing Octavius did, 
after being made conſul, was to ſeize 
all the public money, and divide it a- 
mong his ſoldiers; complaining of ſe- 
veral affronts, which he alleged had 
been put upon him by the ſenate; 
particularly of their calling him a boy, 
Dio, 46, 41.;  Suet. Aug. 12. For 
on account of his youth, he was com- 
monly diſtinguiſned by the name of 
4% THE YOUNG MAN, or THE BOY,” 
Appian. p. 537, 545» 554» & 557-3 
Dio, 46, 30.; Cic. Phil. 13, 11. He 
alſo complained of Cicero's having u- 
ſed an ambiguous expreſſion concern- 
ing him, J. audandum adoleſcentem, or- 
nandum, TOLLENDUM; which laſt word 
ſignifies either, “that he ought to be 
advanced to honour, or cut off.” 
Octavius added, “that he would take 
care not to put it in any man's power 
to cut him off,” Cic. Fam. 11, 20.; 
Vell. 2, 62.3 Suet. Aug. 12. Octavi- 
us now was independent of the ſenate, 
and had no further uſe for Cicero. 
He therefore was glad to lay hold of 
any pretext to break with them. 
Octavius, Antony, and Lepidus, 
having concluded an alliance, agreed 
on a profcription of their enemies. 
OcRavius is ſaid at firſt to have oppo- 
ſed this meaſure, Suet. Aug 27. and 
to have ſtruggled for two days to pre- 
ſerve Cicero ; but at laſt gave him up 
to pleaſe Antony, Plutarch. in Cic. ; 
Pull. 2, 66. Cicero being informed 
of the proſcription, attempted to make 
his eſcape, and might have ſucceeded, 
if he had uſed ſufficient diſpatch ; but 
being overtaken by a party of ſoldiers, 
under the command of Popilius Lae- 
nas, a centurion, whom Cicero had 
formerly defended in a trial for parri- 
cide, ©, py Seneca calls him the cli- 
ent of Cicero, Tranquil. an. 15.), he 
ſubmitted to his fate with great forti- 
tude. Popilins cut off his head, and 
right hand, which had written' the 
PiMlippics, and carried them to Anto- 


137. ] 


ny, who then happened to be ſitting 
in the forum. Antony greatly rejoi- 


Cx C 


ced at the death of Cicero, liberally 
rewarded the centurion, and ordered 
the head and hand to be fixed on the 
roſtra, Appian. B. C. p. 600. & 601. 
Plutarch relates ſeveral circumſtan- 
ces concerning the death of Cicero dif- 
ferently. He ſays, that the ſoldiers 
were commanded by Herennius, a 
centurion, and Popilius, a tribune; 
that Herenmus cut off Cicero's head 
by Antony's command, and his hands 
alſo, with which his Philippics had 
been written; and that Antony, when 
theſe members were brought to him, 
ſaid, Now, let there be an end of 
our proſcriptions,” in Cic. p. 885.; 
but in another place, Plutarch ſays, 
that Antony ordered only the head 
and right hand to be cut off, in Anton. 


p. 894. $0 the epitomiſer of Livy, 


who calls Popilius a legionary ſoldier, 
and writes thus: Ciceronis—caput quo- 
que cum dextrd manu in 2 pgſitum 
et, Epit. 120, So alſo Valerius Maxi- 
mus, 5, 3, 4+ But in a fragment of 
Livy, preſerved by the elder Seneca, 
the head of Cicero is ſaid to have been 
fixed on the roſtra, between his two 
hands, | 
us Cordus however, as quoted by 
the ſame author, mentions only the 
right hand, ib. So Juvenal, alluding 
to this fact, Ingenio manus oft et cer- 
vx cacſa, 10, 120. 


the head of Cicero in a ſhocking man- 
ner, pulling out the tongue, and pier- 
cing it with a hair bodkin, Dio, 47, 
8. Cicero was killed in his villa 
near Cajeta, on the 7th December, 
in the 64th year of his age. His 
death is ſaid to have been e 
in a remarkable manner by crows, 
Appian. et Plutarch. ib. Val. Max. 1, 
A The ancient authors ſeem to labour 
for expreſſions to deplore the fate of 
Cicero, and moſt of them to deteſt 
the cruelty of Antony; thus, Abſtu- 
lit una dies aevi decus, idague ludu Con- 
. 0 | licuit 
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Senec. Suaſor. 6. Cremuti- 


| Fulvia, the wife 
of Antony, 1s ſaid to have inſulted 
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Fuba vox ſac vi {al ci vit) acternuni 
obnutufit arm, Corn. Sever. apud Se- 


Bec. Stafor 6. Civitas lacrimas tenere 


rt, gui rec ſum Ciceronis 1 2 
ptr rl 5 he for Fri videretur, Flor. 4, 6 a 


pant lotus privatos luctus excita- 
Cordus a- 
pud Senec. ib. Velleius Paterculus, 
after narrating the murder of Cicero, 


| addrefles a pathetic Soon to An- 


Nihil tamen cgi , M. « Antoni, 
e cath: em orit, et ett mi 
e 4 (E. Popilio Latna- 

Kc. Piu, vivetgue omnium 

feteuloFam” memoriam : Omniſque Pofteritas 
2 in t ſcripta mirabitur, tuum in eum 
aum exccrabitur, citiuſque in mundo 
gently Lowtinutn, 
z, 66. Livy fays of Cicero, Fir mag. 
feit, et in cijus 
hands Aeg Cicerone laudatore oÞus 
pud Senec. ibid. Add. Plin. 
TO, 30 1 31. Valer ih above all juſt- 
*execrates the ingratitude of Popili- 
34. Cicero pertiaps defended 
p us, though he knew kim to be 
ty If fo, the return he met with 
remarkable. It ĩs more worthy of no- 
tice, hat Cicero, OE of Antony's 8 
father,” whoſe fate was very fimi- 
* to his own, ſays to Antony, 
thougtabfent), 424k num efu efus diem 
faprenum malim, quam L. Cina domi- 
zatunt, q quo le crudelt im? 95 inter fec- 
mt; Phil. , 1 
Cicero, as to his 


perſon, was tall 


and flender, with” a long and ſmall 


neck,” Crocs u e tenut collum), Cic. 
- LN be + his' appearahce was grace- 

tes) ). Senec. Suafor. 6. 
f 1 ba urally of a weak conſti- 
tution, brit it engthened it fo much 
By care” and temperance, that he en- 
Joyell héalth and vigour to the laſt, 
* When attacked by any light i in⸗ 
diſpoſition, his uſual remedy was ab- 
Mnence, Cir. Fam. 7 7 26. 

Cicero had a great number of fine 
Fovfes in different parts of Italy, ſome 
reckon up” elghteen, all built or pur- o 
caſed” by hünfelf, except the” family 


am hujus nomen cadet, : 


C28 - 


ſcat at Arpinutm. Theſe, on aceount 
of their elegant ſtructure and pleaſant 
fituation, he calls the eyes, or the beauties 
of Italy, (oczrLos Zahir), Cic. Att, 
r6, 3, & 6. His favourite villas were 
thoſe of Tuſculum, Antium, Aſtura, 
Formiae, Cumae, Puteöli, and Pom- 
peii, all of them large enough for the 
reception, not only of his own family, 
but of his friends and gueſts. Beſides 
theſe, he had ſeveral ſmall inns (diver- 


fila) or reſting places, in paſſing from 


one villa to another, Cic. Att. 14, 8. 
Cicero's revenues mult have been very 
conſiderable to enable him to build and 
ſupport ſo many great houſes. As his 
paternal fortune was but ſmall, the 
ſources from which he derived his ande 
were, the emoluments of his public of- 
fices, the prefents of his clients, and 
the legacies left him by his friends; 
which laſt, he himſelf informs us, a- 
mounted to near 200, 000 l. (amp!its 


H. S. ducenties ), Phil. 2, 16. Tho furni- 


ture of Cicero's houſes was ſuitable 
to their elegance. There was a cedar 
table of his remaining in Pliny's time, 
faid to have been the firſt of the kind 
in Rome, and to have coſt about L. 80 
(H. S. X.), Plin, 13, 15, & 16. By 
theſe expences Cicero was often invol- 
ved in pecuniary difficulties, Vid. Ep. 
ad Att. paſſim. 

| Cicero's moral character, though 
cenſured by his enemies, Quin. I2, 
1, 14. was on the whole wreproach- 
able, His ruling paſſion was the love 
of glory, Cic. Att. 1, 1 el 2, 17. Fam. 
9, 14. Arch. 11. 35. He was 
blamed for bis Aich, and for boaſting 
too frequently of the actions which he 
performed in his conſulſhip, Dio, 38, 
12. But, as uinctilian obferves, he 
ſeldom did this without reafon ; either 


to repel calumny, or to vindicate his | 


conduct when attacked, 11, 1, 17. Sa 
be himſelf ſays, Dom. 35, & 36. Har. 
Reſp, 8. He was alſo accuſed of timi- 
dity, which charge' he allows to be juſt, 
of G, 14. Att. 14, 37. but, by way 
explanation, ad 8 that he Was not 
timid in encountering dangers, but in 
foreſeeing 


r , , wow 
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him while paſſing by, ſho 


„ r ĩ Aeon dls otitis. ̃—Awn ̃² AN 


u ene 


foreſeeir I ne. ge 
ink ob erves, 105 confirmed by many 


of his conduct, and chiefly by hjs 


| 1124 1s 17s. Fr Quinccilian e 
bis eulogium Fay r,when he repens 


Cicero as a per fe patriot, Nee Mor. 
£0 Tullio defuiſſe. vidao in ES cimis 
optimi woluntatem}, ib. 16, Unforty- 
uately there are too many inſtances 0 
record of his mean compliance to tho 


in power, which onght to he aſcribe 


one ly to his timidity, Hence 


be repartee of Laberius, the writer 
arces, (mmagraphus ), to. C 
wha one day ob lerying 41 7 9 ©; £ 
ing for a ſeat in the theatre, id to 
ould 25 
you a ſeat, if I were not 3 
room,” (nif, auguſt ſedrrem). © Feb is 
a wonder you are ſtraitened for roo 
— Laberius, when you uſe to fit a 


57 0 der. 
Gale duabus kl. Felle), aldi To & 


cero's profeſſions of frendſhup oth to 


Pompey and Caeſar, while he was fin- 
cerely, attached to. nej ther, Senec. Con- 
irov.,3» 18. ; Macrob. Sat. 2, 3-—Cice- 
ro was apt to be too much elated iu 
proſperity, and dejected in adverſity, 


| Herre. Suafe. 6.z Brut, ad Cir. 4. 


But Cicero is chiefly to be admired, e 
not, merely as a ſtateſman, but as an 
orator, a man of genius, and a * 
in all which, taken together, 
perbaps never been equalled. His in- 
duftry in ſtudy, amidſt ſo many public 
and. private engagements is ann 
Caty Hus, his contemporary, in tl 
ing him for ſome favour, addreſſes 
thus, Diſartiſime Ramuli PROS, w 
Jam, quatque fuere, Quoique poſt altis 2 
in annis, &. 47. 3 and Juliug Ca 
ſaid, that Cicero had acquired, a. laurel 
Juperior. to that of all triumphs, in as 
much as it was more glorious to have 

extended the fame of Roman genius, 


thao to have enlarged the lnuts of the 


empire, (guanto Plus oft ingenu Romani 
terminos in tantum promoviſſe, quam impe- 
rü), Plin, 5, 30. During . K 


— 


nion of the Triumviri and 1 of Pk 
HY "Bona among the Hatterers 


of power te diſparage the merit of ci. 
cero, adulauoces pracſentis potentiac 


urum invgſerunt]),; Quinctil. 124 
45 3. e 915 ae, chat al 
rod) who ſpe 
is Livy. Virg il and Horace do not fo 

web 1 his namę. Virgil i is 
0 oſed to. haye him in 7 hen he 
3a ds of, Tux 0 of coquyenee' to 
t 0 Greek Ss, nt caufas " mebur,” fe Ce 
ali, nempe tel, Aen. 6, 849 4 But 
tucceeging authors do * "ainp 
juſtices. | pin&iti ian compares him w 
emolthenes, and ſeems, on the whole, 
to give Cigero the pre erence, 10, 15 
105, &c, He calls him Opfimus. aufor 


4c magifter eden 5 235 17. Lai. 


nae elagueniiae princcpe, 


7 1. Cacleſfis 


in dicenda vir, 15 7 2, 18. In omnibus e. 
minenti f 14 12, IO, 12. Nan mihi vi. 
11 


gelur 70 effnxifſe vim "Demoſthes 
nie, copiam: Pla 27 == itatem Thocra- 
75 1758 108. Duare aon immerito ab 
omini eta ſuac REGN ARE IN FUDICUS 
diftus M; apud Pofteros vero id Tee 
1 am non hominis nomen, Flog eloquent 
ateatur.. Hunc igitur ſpedemus, Aer ro- 


| Far: nobis fit exemplum ile ſe, profeci 


f, cui CG icero valde Placebit, Ib. 11 2. 
ucan calls him, Romani W vi audor 


many AY eee Cicero's dition, 
as looſe and languid, tumid and exu- 
berant, Dvindil. 9, 4, 1. 12, I, 22. et 
12, 10,12. ; Dial. de Orat. 18, & 22. 
Hence CickaomAsTIx, gi, the name 
of 4 book written by one Larg" s La- 
cinius, Again the ſtyle of Cicero, Gell. 
177. 

Nong of Cicero? 8 hiſtorical compoſi- 
tions remain, nor of his poems, but de- 
tached paſſages in different parts of his 
works, which are far from being defti- 
tute: of merit. Hence Plutarch ranks 


him among- the molt eminent of the 
Roman poets, in Cic. But as he wag 9 
greatly inferior to the poets of the ſue- 


eeeding 1 and did not poliſh his 

oems with ſufficient care, a few bad 
1 bei picked out and turned into 
e e to diſeredit all the reſt; 
whence 9 ſays, In carninibus 


 utinam 


abe of Cicero with refp&A, a 
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utinam epereiſſt, quae non deſitrunt car- 


N 11, 1, 24. Thus Martial, 


peaking of a bad poet, Carmina quod 


feribis, Muſs et Apelline nullo. (i.e. 1nvi- | 
to)—hoc (ſc. vitium) Ciceronis habet, 2, 


: 9 But of all Cicero's works his. philo- 
ſophical writings are the moſt uſeful ; 
in which, though he explains and ſup- 

perts the opinions of all the different 
| Fes, yet he in private approved the 
doctrine of the Acapemics, who af- 
firmed nothing for certain, but ſatisfied 
themſelves with embracing, after a care- 
ful inveſtigation, what * wk 
probable, Ci. Acad. 4, 3, & 4. T uſe. 1, 
: . WS: fihe "5 


- * . . 


ſo much to the ſchools of rhetoricians, 
as to the walks of the Academy,” 

Ego autem fateor, me oratorem, fi mods 

m, aut etiam quicunque ſim, non es Rhe- 
tor um 5 4 er Academiae ſpatits ex- 
titifſe, Cic. Orat. 3. Non tantum ſe debere 
ſehoſig rhetorum, quantum Academiae ſpar 
tits, frequenter ipſe tgſtatus eff, Quinctil. 12, 
2, 23. Ex philoſophis plurimum ſe traxiſſe 
cloquentiae, Id. IO, I, 81. Dicendi He ul- 
tatem ex intimis ſabientiae fontibus flueye, 12, 
2, 6.) From the ſcepticiſm of the Aca- 
demie philoſophy Cicero perhaps partly 
derived that want of deciſion which was 
diſcoverable in ſeyeral parts of his con- 
Cicero was as diſtinguiſhed for his 
wit as for his eloquence, Several ſpu- 
rious collections of his ſayings were 


handed about in his own lifetime, Cic, 


Fam, 7, 32. et 9, 16. till his friend Tre- 
bonius, after he had been conſul, 
thought it worth while to publiſh a ge- 
 muine edition of them, in a volume 
which he addreſſed to Cicero himſelf, 
if, 15, 21. Caceſar alſo, after he bes 


6 


tendants, to ſtudy philoſop 


e 
came maſter of the ſtate, gave orders 
to his friends to report to him the wit- 
ty ſayings which happened to drop 
from Cicero in their company, that he 
might inſert them among his Apo- 
thegms, ib. 9, 16. But the moſt com- 
plete collection of Cicero's ſayings was 
ae after his death by Tiro, his 
freedman, or by ſome other perſon, in 
three books; who, it ſeems,” ſhewed 
more ſolicitude to compile all that oc- 
curred, than judgment to make a pro- 
per ſelection, Puin#il. 6, 3, 5. None 
of theſe books are now extant. 

M. Tullius Cicero, M. F. the ſon of 
the orator by Terentia; born in the 
year before his father was conſul, a. 689. 


(Le Caefare et C. Figula Cofs.) Cie. 


Att. 1, 2, commanded a wing of Pom- 


pey's horſe in the battle of Pharſalia, 


Where he was greatly applauded for his 
courage, Cic, Off. 2, 
to attend Caeſar in his expedition to 


2, 13. He wiſhed 
Spain, but his father would not agree 
to that propoſal, Cir. Att. 12, 7. and 
ſent him to Athens, with proper at- 
under 
Cratippus, ib, 32, 52, & 53, M 1, 1. 
Ae e n e oh death 
of Caeſar, when he joined Brutus, who 


made him one of his heutenants, and 


wrote his father a very flattering account 


of his abilities and conduct, ad Brut. 2, 3- 
which was confirmed by Lentulus, Cic. 
Fam. 12, 14 and Trebonius, 15. 16. and 
by the fan's own letters to his father, 
Cic. Att. 14, 7, 15, 16, & 17. but none 
of theſe now remain, Young Cicero, 
with the troops which he commanded 
in Macedonia, completely defeated C. 
Antonius, and took him priſoner, Plu- 
tarch. in Brut, et Cie. ad Brut. 2, 7. 
After the battle of Philippi and the 
death of Brutus, he made his eſcape to 
Sex. Pompeius; and after Pompey's 
treaty with the triumvirate, returned 
to Rome, Appian. p. 619, 672, & 713. 
Cicero now, having nothing to da, 


ſunk into a life of indolence and plea- 
ſure, and the intemperace love of wine, 
Plin. 14, 22. He afterwards, however, 
was made augur, Appian. p. 619. and 
1 „„ 
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of Syria, ib. after which we read no- 
thing more concerning him. He is 
ſaid to have had nothing of his father's 
genius, but his wit and politeneſs, (ur- 
banitatem,) Senec. Suaſor. 6. There 
are ſtill extant two letters of his to Ti- 
ro, when he was about nineteen years 


old, the former of which gives us a 
very favourable ſpecimen both of his 


diſpoſitions and abilities, Cic. Fam. 16, 
lin 1 
2. Tullius Cicero, the brother of 
the orator; after his praetorſhip, a. 
692. ſucceeded Flaccus as governor 
of Aſia, Cic. Flac. 14. Fam. 1, 28.; 
where he continued for three years, 
but did not gain great reputation by 
his conduct. In the third year of his 
government, he received from his bro- 
ther an admirable letter of advice, Cic. 
9. Fr. 1, 1. He afterwards diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf as ene of Caeſar's lieu- 


tenants, in Gaul, Vid. Catsar, fr 59. | 
of the commons at Rome, who got a 


He left Caeſar to accompany his bro- 


ther to Cilicia, as one of his lieute- 


nants, Cic. Fam. 15, 4. In the civil 


war he joined Pompey, contrary to 


his. "brother's. advice, Cic. Ait. q, 1, 
& 6. But after the battle of Pharſa- 
lia, he and his ſon, in order to make 
their peace with | Caeſar, baſely threw 
all the blame on: Cicero, Cic. Att. 11, 
8, 9, &c. who on the contrary acted 
with great generoſity to them, ib. 


They were both with Cicero at his 
Tuſculan villa, when they received the 
accounts of their being proſcribed by gens 


the Triumvirate. They * have 
eſcaped, had they inſtantly fled; but 


Quintus and his ſon returned to 


Rome, to furniſn themſelves with mo- 
ney and other neceſſaries. Here they 


were overtaken by Antony's emiſſaries. 


The ſon was found out firſt; Who, 


deſirous to preſerve his father, nobly 


refuſed to diſcover the place of his 


concealment. But the ſoldiers inſtant- 
ly putting him to the rack, the father, 
to xeſcue his ſon from torture, burſt 


from his hiding place, and voluntarily 


nin 
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conſul, (Vid. Ocravius, ) and at laſt, 
proconſul of Aſia, or, as Appian ſays, 


and Quintus, the ſons of 


. 
ſurrendered himſelf, making no other 
requeſt to his executioners, than to be 
diſpatched firſt. The ſon urged the 
ſame petition; ſo that the aſſaſſins, 
to ſatisfy both, taking them apart, 
killed them according to agreement at 
the ſame time, Dio, 47, 10. 3 Appian. 
p. 601. ; Plutarch. in Cic. fin. | 
_ CicgRONES pueri, young Marcus 
icero and 
of his brother, whom Cicero carried 
with him to Cilicia, Cic. Fam. 2, 17. 
CicEerRvs, a buffoon deſcribed by 
Horace, Sat. 1, 5, 51. | 
Ci ra, an uſurer, Hor. Sat. 2, 3, 


EFI 


Cixiun genus, an opulent family 
or clan in Etruria, Liv. 10, 3. | 
 Cimoxn, -ants, the ſon of Miltiades, 
an illuſtrious Athenian general, who 
defeated the Perſians in ſeveral en- 
gagements, (G. 466.), no leſs diſtin- 

wihed for his liberality than valour, 
ep. 5. 47 Cic. Offe 2, 18. 
M. CINCIUS Alimento, a tribune 


law paſſed, a. u. 549, called Zex Cin- 
C14, prohibiting any one to receive 
from a client money or preſents of 
Il, 5. , . 8 

| e a ſirname of the 
Cent Quintia vel Quindia; vid. Quix- 
TIES. 1 
 Cinxas, e, the miniſter and fa- 
vourite general of Pyrrhus, (G. 231.) 
_CIN NA, a firname of ſeveral Ro- 
man gentes or clans, particularly of the 

Cor nelia. 5 | x} 

I. Cornelius CUNNA, firſt diſtinguiſh- 
ed himſelf as a lieutenant-general in the 
Social or Italic war, after his praetor- 
ſhip, Ci. Font. 15. He was conſul with, 
Cn. Ocavivs, a. u. 664, the year after 
Sulla and Q. Pompeius were conſuls. 
Sulla, knowing Cinna to be inimical 
to him, before he ſet out to the war 
againſt Mithridates, obliged him to 
ſwear that he would do nothing a- 
gainſt his intereſt in his abſence. But 
no ſooner was Sulla gone, than Cin- 
na openly avowed his enmity to Sulla. 
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He ptopaſed 4 Hun 41 That the Ita. Oat. 1. During dhe dominion of 
Iiths, Wie oo wy Rane made aa Cina 10 Italy, moſt of the nobility 


Zend, ſiotil my uted throug 
2 ieee e , Read c 0 vo- 

in e ttibes by them 
a 5 Jury 2. "Babed, as 


my 


was fappoſed, vith $0 alents, Ap- 


Pian, 1 2 7 Wa ele \ 
6p poſed by 2 og: Th and the Patric 
* 950 expel Elled Cintia from the ci- 


ty, after à bloody conteſt; to which 
Cicero alludes, Scr. 38. deprived him 
of his office, and elected ſertila cou- 


ſul in his room. But Cinnaz being 
jvinet! by Sertorlus and Carbo, raiſed 
forces in different parts of Italy; and 
Havithy recatied Marias and the other 
exiles, adyinted. agaftift the city with 
; 4 gelt army in for diwiflöns. Several 
Bloody conteſts took place before the 
walls; #. 2 Liv. Epi. 39. At laff 
Oftavids and the fe 0 ere forced 
to ſubmit,” and Pac is into the 
city. Marius ſtoppe 
on pretext; that a an exfle, he 
ebuld nat enter the eity, till the de- 
ctee of his baniſſtnsnt was reverſed. 
en inſtantly ſumthoned att aſſembly 
| this purpoſe ; but Marius vaitit 

öuty till three of four tribes gave the 

votes, entered the cit wy as if taken by 
ftotm, Plutarch. in Mar. p. 43 r. Cin- 
nd and Marius made a Hörkigfe malſa- 


Es cre of their, enemies, vid. 1 


v. Epir. 80. Vell. 2, 22. 

Ful i, oy 34/3 19 9.3 Fr. 5 
21, 13-3 pran Þ. 39 91, Ke. Cina 
Without & form ity of election, (auß. 
tis. comitiis babitas ), declared himſelf and 
Marius conſuls for the next year. 
rius having. died in the flrſt HUEY 0 
Cinna o bete in His ſtead Valerius 
Flaccus, whom he ſent into Aſia with 
two legions, to fupefſede Sulla in the 
command of the war againſt Mithri- 
dates. But Flaccus being killed 
; mbria, (9. v. his" quaeſtor, + Einn 

choſe Cards as 5 8 colleague in the con- 
ſulate for the two next years, Lib. 
Epil. 83. inna, When conful for the 
fourth time, gave his 1 OUvs Corne- 
* in marringe to Julius lar, lug 1 


h all filed to Sülla; who having 


tlie gates, Cic. N. P. 


now com- 


etely van uied Mithridates, and ha- 
N 9 


ed the two legions under Fim- 
ur to join him, was preparing to re- 
tur with his victorious army into I- 
taly, againſt his enemies. Cinna and 
Carbo made the moſt vigorous efforts 
to oppoſe him, Liv. 83. But 
before the arrival of Silla, Cinna was 
cut off in a mutiny of els ſoldiers at 
Ancona ; z (vir dignior, qui arbitris vie- 
torum moreretur; qudm iratundid militum, 
de qa vere dici Aw, tnſuni tum, quae 
nemo auderet bomes, per eee ue a nul- 
ho nift d fbrtiſimo See ee Vell. 
2, 24. Thus Lucan; Sylla Potent, Ma- 
rlaſque ferox, et Cinna cruentut, 4, 822. 
Ad Clnias Marioſque beni, You come 
to be ranked with Cinna and Marius, 
ib. 2, 546. Cinna nimio potent, Cie. 
Phil. 2, 42. Hence Cinnue ſatovitia, 

N. P. 3, 32. CInXAM UAH tem- 
pur, Cic. Red. in Senat. 4. Cinnani 
—y 8 ib. 31. Gen per iri- 

um, Cinnanar Ma partes 

aliam' obfiderent, the — of Cinna 
and Marius, Vell. 2, 24. 

' CINNA, an excellent poet,” Fire. 
1 9 „37 who took nine years to 
Ane 7 oem, called SMranA, Catull. 
89. (al. 92.) to which Horace is ſup- 
poſed to allude in his advice to au- 
thors, to keep their works by them 
für nine years, (ubnum tur in 
annum), Art. P. 388. er ibi Stholiaft. 
Einna is ſaid to have been rather ob- 
ſcare, Mariinl. 10, 21, 4:; and in 
ſome plices alſs ben Ovid. Trift. 2; 
435 None of his works now remain. 

me 


take him w have been the ſame 


with C. Helvius Cinna, a tribune, who 
was torn in pieces by the mob, 
e miſtake, at the funeral of 


| N Furt. Caeſ. 85. Val. Max. 9, 


i Appian. B. C. 25 $21. ; becauſe 
Nita Calls hitn a poet, 1 Brut. p. 
993. et in Cu { 440. But they ſeem 
to have been different petfons, 


Eine» Aubs, & barber at Ane, 
mad an eue * the Favour: of bis 
miſtreſs; 


C4.N> 
miſtreſs ; but having diſſipated his for- 
tune, became bankrupt, and an exile, 
rn 
Ci FaAs, ae, a op of Cyprus, 
who built a temple to Venus at Pa- 
pod > which was ThampFris, a Ci- 
ician 3 but his poſterity reſigned that 
office, and one of the royal family 
was always elected. Hence CinyRA- 
bs, ae, a ſon or deſcendant of Ci- 
iftas, Tar. Hift.:2, 3. 


CIPIUS, vel Capius, a complai- 


fant huſband, who would affe& to nod 
while his wife indulged her amours. 
But a ſlave coming into the room 
while he was in one of theſe obliging 
flumbers, and attempting to carry off 
a flaggon that ſtood on the table, Sir- 
rah, ſays he, Now ouuizus DokMo, 
I do not ſleep to all, 
et Cie. Fam. 7, 24. * 3 5 
Errus, a Roman, on whoſe fore- 
head two horns are ſaid to have grown, 
which an Haruſpex declared was an 
emblem of ſovereignty, and that if he 
entered the city, he ſhould become 
King of it; on which account he ne- 
ver went within the walls, Ovid. Met. 
15, 565,.— 622. 1 | 
Eincr, , the daughter of Sol, or 
Titan, ( Titanis, dit, voc. Titan, 
Ovid. Met. 14, 14.) a famous ſorcereſs. 
OF»: Lis hos Hf RI 
Cinis, it, f. a name given to Scylla, 
the daughter of Nifus, when changed 
into a bird, Ovid: Mali 8, 150. 
Cisrius, a tribute, who coming to 
aſſiſt his colleague Fabricius, on the 
day on which the law about recalling 
Cicero from baniſnment was to be pro- 
poſed, was attacked by Clodius, and 
driven from the forum with great 
ſlaughter, Cic. Sect. 35. red. in 
Sen. 8. Cicero afterwards defended 
him in a trial with much earneſtneſs, 
{ cum multis lacrimis), but without ſuc- 
ceſs, Cic. Planc. 3 11 | | 
Cisstvs, {in two ſyllables), eo, a 
of Thrace ; the father of Hecũ- 
ba, who is hence called C:ſ52is, Juls, 
$0 ee 
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phos, where was an oracle, the firſt 
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the daughter of Ciſſeus, Virg. Aen. 
7, 320. & 10, Jo. | hes 
> Critinvs, an illuſtrious grams 


marian, Senec. Ep. 66.3 Martial. 10, 


. $A | | 
CLAUDIA vel Cropta gent, an 
ancient and noble clan at Rome, di- 
vided into ſeveral branches or families, 
ſome of which were of patrician rank, 
as the Nerones, Pulchri, & c. others ple- 
beian, as the Max cELLI, Suet. Tib. 1.3 
Cic. Or. 1, 38.; Aſcon. in Cir, pro 
Scaur. The Gens Claudia originated 
from one Atta Culavsus, a chief of 
the Sabines; who being obliged to 
leave his country by a domeſtic ſedi- 
tion, came to Rome from Regillum, 
with a great body of his clients, Liv. 
2, 16. (Servius fays 5000, in Vi. 
Aen. J. 706.) about five years after the 
expulſion of the 8 They were 
admitted into the freedom of the ſtate, 
and lands affigned to them beyond the 
Anio. Their number being aftet- 
wards encreaſed by new acceſſions froth 
the fame country, they were called 
The old Claudian Tribe. Atta Clau- 
ſus got the name of Arrius CLiav- 
D1Vs, and being choſen into the ſe- 
nate, became one of the chief men in 
the ſtate, Liv. ib. Virgil aſcribes the 
origin of both the Claudian tribe and 
Gens to Clauſus, a Sabine chief, who 
came to the aſſiſtance of Turnus againft 
Aeneas, ( Claudia nunc à quo diffunditur 
et tribus et gens), Aen. 7, 708. Sueto- 
nius ſays, that the patrician branch of 
the gens Claudia came originally from 


 Regilli, (v. -us, v. um), a city of the 


Sabines; but is uncertain about the 
time of its removal to Rome, whether 
in the time of Romulus, by the advice 
of Titus Tatius, or of Atta Claudius, 
the chief of the clan, abont fix years 
after the expulſion of the kings, Tib. r. 
Dionyſus agrees with Livy as to the 
time when the Claudii came to Rome, 
(Valerio quartam et Lutretio iterum Cg. 
a. u. 250), and makes their number 
amount to 5000 men that could bear 
arms, I. 5, p. 308. Se Plutarch, in 


— 


Liv. 23, 31, 3 
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Poplcoly p this clan . ( Patricia gens Clau- 


dia), from which the Emperor Tibe- 
rius Was deſcended, is ſaid to have ob- 
tained . twenty-eight conſulſhips, five 
dictatorſhips, ſeven. cenſorſhips, ſeven 


triumphs, and two ovations, Suct. ib. 


is family is ſaid to have rejected by 


1 conſent, the ſirname of Lucius, 


e two diſtinguiſned by that Gr- 


bf name 3 been condemned fot capital 


But this muſt be under- 
eu y. of the patrigian branch, 
For we Roy a L. Claudius mentioned, 
Cic. Har. R. 6.; and Liv. 41, 21.— 


1 The gens Claudia was always remark- 


able for ſupporting, the privileges of 


the patricians, (maigſlatis patrum pro- 


ri), Liv. 6, 41. and inimical to 


the rights of the plebeians, (inimica ple- 


bi), * 2 34. with the ſingle excep- 
tion of P. Claudius or Clodius, the 
enemy of Cicero, Suet. T ib. 2. whence 
Tacitus ſays of Tiberius, that he poſ- 


ſeſſed the pride always inherent in 


the Claudian family, (vetere atgue inſi- 
ia L familiae ſuperbid), Ann. 1, 
4 adj. CLavpivs et CLaupii- 
nus; thus, Claudiac manus, the hands, 
i. e. the ſtrength or force of the Clau- 


dian famil put for the Cravpn, al- 


Juding to the ſtepſons of Auguſtus, 
Hor. Od. 4, 4, 78. vid. Nxgo. Clau- 
diana cgſira, tlie camp of Claudius, 
„& 48, firſt fortified 


arcellus, ib. 17. and 


by Claudius 


kept up for ſeveral years; whence it 


retained his name, Liv. 25, 22. 


Ain CLAUDIUS' being made 
conſul, a. 259, ſhewed himſelf keen 


ſupporter of the power of the ſenate, 
and inimical to the plebeians, Liv. 2, 


215—28. He adviſed the patricians 


to baffle the power of the tribunes 


by procuring one or more of their 
number to interpoſe their negative a- 


Sainſt the reſt, ib. 


44 
Ap. Craunivs, the ſon of the r- 


| mer, conſul a. 282, was as hoſtile to 
the plebeiaus as his father, 194 {ll 
more hated by them, Liv. 56. 


He had a wolent conteſt with Cop 
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bunes Volero, and Laetorius, to pre- 
vent the paſſing. of a law, that the 
plebeian magiſtrates ſhould be created 
at the Comitia 7. ributa; 1 without 


ſucceſs, ih. et 5. Being ſent: againk, 


the Volſci with an army, he treated 
his ſoldiers with great ſeverity, ib. 58. ; 


on which | account they ſhowed the | 


utmoſt ſtubbornneſs, and even ſuffered 
themſelves to be defeated by the ene- 
my. ib. 59. Appius puniſhed them 
with extreme rigour, ib. Next year 


two of the tribunes raiſed a criminal 


proſecution againſt him before the peo- 
ple, (diem ei dixere. ) Appius once 
pleaded his cauſe, not in the tone of a 


criminal, but with the haughtineſs of 


an accuſer, ( accuſatorio ſpiritu), and 
ſo ſtruck the tribunes and people by 
his firmneſs, that they voluntarily ad- 
journed his trial to another day. Ap- 
pius, however, died of a diſeaſe before 
the day of adjournment Cd. as) 
arrived, ib. 61. = 

C. CLAUDIUS,. the ſon of 4 
pius, conſul a. 294. was, as ſteady as 


his father in ſupporting. the cauſe of 


the nobility, but more moderate, Liv. 
3, I 55 X35: Having loſt his col- 
eague P. Valerius, who was killed. in 
quelling an inſurrection of the ſlaves un- 
der Herdonius, ib. 18. he got Ls Quin- 
tius Cincinnatus choſen in his ſtead, 
ib. 19. He ſtood candidate for the 
Decemvirate, the ſecond; year after 
the inſtitution of that office, but was 
diſappointed by the. intrigues: of his 
nephew ( fratris fla). Appius, ib. 35. 
W Hon however, When Appius 
was impeached, he intereſted hunſelf 
warmly in his favour, though without 
ſucceſs, ib. 58: When the tribunes 
urged the paſſing of a law, that one 


of the conſuls ſhould be halts from 


the plebeians, Caius gave his opi- 
nion, © that the conſuls ſhould uſe 
force. of arms againſt them, ( conſules 
armabat in tribunos ) ; but this was pre- 
vented by the expedient of creating, 
inſtead of, conſuls, military tribunes 
with « conſular power, Liv. 4, 6. 
| Appius CLAUDIUS, the chief of 
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the decemvirs, (called RCL Anus, 
Suet. Tib. 2. from Regillum, the an- 
cient country of the Claudii, Liv. 3, 
58.) He was conſul elect, a. 301, 
(al. 303, ) when the decemvirt were firſt 
created, Liv. 3, 33. After it was de- 
termined that decemvirs, inſtead of 


conſuls, ſhould be created for a ſecond 


year, ſeveral of the chief men in the 


late declared themſelves candidates. 


Appius Claudius took uncommon pains 
to ingratiate himſelf with the peopl 
Though the youngeſt of his colleague 
he was appointed to preſide at the elec- 
tions, that he might not return him- 
ſelf; which no one had ever done, ex- 
cept the tribunes of the commons, and 
that by a very hurtful precedent. But 
Appius having, by his addreſs, ſet 


aſide the moſt reſpectable candidates, 


among the reſt his own uncle, got per- 
ſons of a very inferior character, (ne- 
quaquam |ſplendore vitae pares), to be 


_ choſen, and himſelf among the firſt, 76; 


35. Appius having procured the con- 
currence of his new colleagues, hence», 
forth did every thing according to his 
own pleaſure, ib. 36. But his crimi- 


nal paſſion for Virginia ſoon put a pe- 


riod to his power and his life. Being 
diveſted of his office, and thrown in- 
to priſon, he killed himſelf, ib. 57, & 
8. (Gais. { 
Appius CLaupius Craſſus, the ſon 
of the decemvir, one of the military 
tribunes with conſular authority, a. 33 1, 
Liv. 4, 35. and praefect of the city, 
ib. 36. He ſhewed the ſame hatred 
againſt the tribunes and plebeians that 
his anceſtors had done, ib. 36. 

Appius CLAUDIUS, the decem- 
vir's grandſon, and the youngeſt ſena- 
tor, a. 339, adviſed the ſenate to fol- 
low the counſel of his anceſtor, the 
firſt Appius Claudius, to baffle the 
power of the tribunes by the proteſts 


ol their colleagues, Liv. 4, 48. When 


military tribune, a. 352, Liv. 5, 1. he 
made a noble ſpeech, to perſuade the 
people not to diſcontinue the ſiege of 
Veji in winter, ib. 3,7. with ſucceſs, 


ib. When Veji was about to be taken, 
1 | IG 
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he gave it as his opinion in the ſenate, 
“ That the money arifing from the 
plunder of that city ſhould be reduced 
into the public treaſury.;? but this ad- 
vice was not followed, ib. 20. Appius 
keenly oppoſed the law for electiug 


one of the conſuls from among the ple- _ 


beians, Liv. 6, 40. but without effect, 
ib. 42. He was made dictator, a. 4393s 
Liv. 7, 6. and conſul with Camillus, 
a. 405, ib. 24. in which office h died, 
ib. 25. E „ | S867; (IS 
Ab. CLAUDIUS, cenſor with C. 
Plautius, a. 442, who paved the road 


named from him Via Ar iA, Cie. Mil 


7. and firſt brought an aquaeduct into 
the city, hence called Agua Claudid, 
Liv. 9, 29. His colleague having re- 
ſigned his office on account of 9 
dal and odium incurred from their im- 
proper choice of ſenators, ib. et 39. 


Appius, from an inflexibility of temper 
long inherent in his Nail, retained 


the cenſorſhip alone. Appius is ſaid 
firſt-to have - diſgraced the ſenate, by 
chuſing into it the ſons of freed men, 
(/ibertinorum: filits lectis), Liv. , 46. 
(Vid. R. A. p. 6.) The tribunes at- 
tempted to foree Appius to lay down 
the cenſorſhip, ib. 33. but without ef- 
fect, ib. 34. — He was made conſul 
a. 446, ib. 42, interrex, a. 453, to pre- 
ſide at the election of conſuls, Liu. 10, 
11. when he would not admit plebeian 
candidates, Cic. Br. 14. Being made 
conſul a ſecond time, a. 456, Liv. 10, 
15. he was ſent againſt the Tuſcans 
and Samnites. At firſt he was unſuc- 
ceſsful, ib. 18. but afterwards gained 
a ſignal victory, by the aſſiſtance of 
his colleague Volumnius, ib. 19. The 
year after, being made praetor, ib. 22. 
2 fought a ſecond battle againſt the 
Samnites with equal ſucceſs, in the ter- 


ritory of Stella, (in agro, v. campo Stel. 


lati), where alſo he was aſſiſted by Vo- 
lumnius, now proconſul, ib. et 31. Ap- 
pius in his old age loſt his ſight; whence 
he is often called Appius Cazcus, the 


Blind. His blindneſs, was conſidered as 


a puniſhment from heaven, for his. ha- 
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-. when cenſor, adviſed the Pinarian to Sicily, though the Crthaginion 
to delegate their performance of were maſters at ſea, firſt defeated Hie- 


d rites of Hercules to public 
—— 39. (K. A. 3 14.) In conſe- 
quence of this misfortune, he withdrew 
himſelf from all concern in public af. 
fairs; till hearing that a rity of 
the ſenators; gained by e ee. 
and preſents 'of Cineas, were inclined 


ral 4 ace with Pyrrhus, he came 
nate, and ſpoke with ſuch 
OY r a decree was inſtantly paſſ- 


ed, according to his opinibn, „% That 

the Romans would never make peace 

Io +4 99s while he remained in Ita- 

2 32: 7 to Epit. 13. 3 Sen; 

or ops. Cicero ſays, that m_ 
Pe —— ſeven years after his ſe- 


cond eonſulſhip, Sen. 6. But Cicero 


ſpeaks of Appius having borne public 
offices after being deprived of his 6 ght, 
Cic. Tuſc. 5, 38. and that he eile 
ſuch vigour of mind, that neither old 
age nor blindneſs prevented him from 
attending both to private and public 
buſineſs, ih. & Sen. 11. Appius Clau- 
dius appears to have been a man of 
22 abilities, but more diitinguiſhed 
the arts of peace than of war, Liv. 
| 9, 42. et 10, 22.3 Cie. Br. 14-5 Cual. 
© 
je 67 CLauvus, the becher of Ap: 
Claudius Caccus, Gell. 17,21. Victor. 
de ſllaſtr. vir. e. 37. conſul a. 489, in 
which year the firſt Punic war began, 
Liv. 31, 1. Plin. 33, 3-3 Solin. 1. Ap- 
pius was Groamed Cavprx, becauſe 
he firſt perſuaded the Romans to fit 
out a fleet, ( Romanis primus perſuaſit 
navem conſcendere ; Caupꝝ x ob hoc ipſum 
appellatus, quia plurium tabularum contextus 
caudex apud antiquos - appellabatur), Se- 
nec. de Brev. . 13. The Romans 
at that time were ignorant of ſhip-build- 
ing. They had nothing but open boats, 
made of rough planks, - (ex tabulis craſ- 
foribus, Feſtus), called Naves eaudica- 
riae, and in their firſt expedition to * 
iy borrowed ſhips from e oy arrea 
Tarentum, Loeri, Elea Naples, 
Polyb. 1, 20. Appine having, by'a 
bold ſtratagem, tranſported his troops 


ro, the tyrant of Syracuſe,. and then 
forced the Carthaginians to raiſe the 
ſiege of Mefsana, Palyb. 1, 11, & 12. 
Suetonius ſays, that Appius expelled 
them from Sicily, Tib. 2. which was 
not the caſe. Aurelius Victor expreſ- 


ſes it more properly, Cartbaginienſes 


Maſand erpulit, e. 3. Hiero was ob- 


ages to ſue for peace, which was grant- 


0 him, Pulyb. I, 16. Claudius was 

firſt Roman that triumphed over a 

tranſmarine People, 41 6, 668: ; Emtreg. 
18. 


2 

<P, CLAUDIUS. Pulcker, the fon 
or grandſon of Ap. Caecus, Cic. Div. 
I, 16.; Geil. 10, 6. conſul a. u. 505. 
Being ſent againſt the Carthaginians, 
before he engaged in battle, he ordered 
the omens to be conſulted by the feed- 
ing of chickens. When he was told 
that they would not cat, (Then, ſays 
he, let them drink,“ and immediately 
ordered them to be thrown into the 


ſea. Having thus engaged contrary | 


to the auſpices, his fleet was defeated 
by the Carthaginians with great flaugh- 
bs ya r 2, 3-3 Div. 1, 16. et 


3 Liv. Epit. 19. Polyb. 1, 51. 


. 25 2, 29. After this, being re- 
called by the ſenate, and ordered to 
name a dictator, he in deriſion named 
M. Claudius Glieia, or Glycias, his 
ſecretary or viator, certainly a man 
of mean rank, Liu. Epit. 19.; Sue. 
Tib. 2. Polybius ſays, that, after his re- 
turn, he was tried, and a heavy fine 
on him, Is 5 2, 


pp. GLAUDIUS Pikes, con- 


ful a. 542, who laid fiege to Capua, 


Liv. 25, 3. and being wounded, Id. 


ae 26 died after the Jurrender of that 
: ity, 4 


C. CLAUDIUS Pulehery the fon 


ry the former, when | conſul, a. 577. 


Liu. 41, 8. triumphed over the Iſtri - 
ans and Ligurians, ib. one Being 
f created''cenſor with Tib. Sempronius 


Graechus, a. 585, Liv. 43, 14. on ac- 
.count of the vigorous: diſcharge of his 
duty, he was brought to a trial * 

the 


CLA 
the people by: Rutilius, a tribune, and, 
with difficulty eſcaped being condemn- 
ed, 1b. 16. 

App. CLAUDIUS Pulcher, © con- 
ſal a. 609, (al. 611,) was fuſt de- 
feated by the Salaſſi, a Gallic nation, 
inhabiting the Alps; but afterwards 
conqueped them. On this account, up- 
on his return to Rome, he triumphed 
by his own authority, contrary to the 
will of the ſenate and people ; which 
he is ſaid to have effected by means of 
his daughter, (or ſiſter, Suet. Tib. 2. * 
a Veſtal virgin, Cic. Coel. 14. who ha- 
ving mounted the triumphal chariot, 


attended him to the capitol, and thus, 


by the reſpect paid to her ſacred cha- 


racter, prevented any of the tribunes 


from interpoſing and 3 the tri- 
umph, ib. et Fal. Max. 55 4, 6 Dio, 


1 7 
f 75 l. Koͤpfus Pulcher, App. 


i 422 N. conſul with Domitius, a. 700; 


the predeceſſor of Cicero in the go- 
vernment of Cilicia, vid. Cicero, p. 116. 
acculed by Dolabella of improper con- 


duct in his provincę; but acquitted by 


the influence of Pompey and Horten- 
ſius, Cic. Fam. 8, 6. et 3, 12. and af- 
terwards made i. ih, 12. 2 144 


which office he exerciled with great 
ſtrictneſs, though himſelf by no means 


of an irreproachable character; degra- 
ding many of the ſenators and Zquites 
for their immoral conduct, ib. among 
the reſt Salluſt the hiſtorian: and thus, 
without intending it, he Reengthened 
the party of Caeſar, Dio, 40, 63. He 
periſhed in the civil war. One of his 
daughters was married to Cneius, the 
ſon of Pompey, Cic. Fam. 3, 4 l ri 
another to M. Brutus, Cic. Br. 7 

was a learned orator, {killed in as G ol 
law, and in the law of augurs, 15. On 


the ſubject of augury he wrote a book, 


(Iibrum auguralem,) which he dedicated 


to Cicero, Cic. Fam. 3, 4, et 11. Appius 


is ſaid to haye been the only augur who 


maintained the truth of divination ; 


for which he was ridiculed by his col- 


os Cic. Div. 1, 47, & 58.3 Tye, 
, 


N 


2 


( 


ſon of Druſus and Antonia; 


0 L. A 


CLAUDIUS Quadrigarius, an hiſ. 
torian contemporary with Sulla, Yell, 
2, 9. ſuppoſed to have been the ſame 
who is ſaid to have tranſlated the an- 
nals of Acilius, Liv. 25, 393 and i 18 


quoted by Livy in other places, 8, 19. 


9, 5- 33, IC. 35, 14, 
Tiberius CLAUDIUS Druſus,, the 


the 5th 
emperor of Rome, Suet, Cl. 1: in his 
youth afflicted with various diſtempers, 
which were ſuppoſed to have rendered 
him dull, 7. 2. and therefore deſpiſed 
by his relations, ib. 4, 5,  &c. He 
however applied with uncommon at- 
tention to the liberal ſciences, and 
made conſiderable proficiency in them, 
ib. 3. Tac. Ann. 6, 46. Having ob- 
tained the empire by a wonderful acci- 
dent, Suet. Cl. 10. he at firſt behaved. 
ſo as to render himſelf very popular, 
ib. 12. but afterwards became the mere 
tool of his wives and freedmen, who. 
in his name commitred acts of the moſt 
ſhocking rapacity and cruelty, c. 29. 
He was at laſt poiſoned by his wife 


Agrippina, as was generally believed, 
with a muſhroom, of which kind a 


food he was very fond, ib. 44. Tac 
Ann. 12, 67, Hence Boletum, qualem 
Claudius edit, edas, Martial, 1, 20, 4. 
So Juvenal, 5, 146. t 6, 420. 


CLAUDIALE Aaminiums a derten | 


number of famines or prieſts, inſtituted. 


in honuur of Claudius, as a divinity, F- 


after bis death, Tac. Ann. 13, 2. 


Many 8 illuſtrious men of the | 


Gens Claudia are mentioned in the Claſ- 
ſics ; See NERO and Maxck Ixus. Se- 
veral women of this family alſo are ce- 
lebrated; particularly 

"CLAUD 
pius Caecus, hh being. inco 
by the crowd of people in the. 


ſo that her carriage, while returning, 


moded 


from the games, could with difficuk7 
proceed, is ſaid to have uttered loudly, 
a wiſh, 6 That her brother Pulcher 


were hes again, to loſe another fleet, 
that there might be-a leſs throng at, 
Rome.“ 


brought to a trial and fined, Siet, Tabs, 
8 


On which account ſhe was 


* 9.5 * 


14, the daughter of Ap: I 


tre gts, be 


% 


_ 


ra | 
2. ; Val. Max. 8, 1, & Danmnatis, 4.; 
Gell. 10, 6. Kn TO 
CLAUDIA, the grand-daughter 


of Appius Caecus, (Appii Caeci proge- 


nies,) Cic. Coel. 14. called Qutx rA, 
as it 1s thought, becauſe ſhe was the 
fifth daughter of her family, ib. e, Liv. 
29, 14. Being appointed with other 
matrons of the firſt rank, (inter matro- 
nas primbres civitatis,) to receive the 


image of Cybtle, ( i Cydells v. Cy- 


Bebe, ) the mother of the Gods, brought 
from Pefsinus in Phrygia, (Carlico- 
um Phrygid genitricem + petitam, Sil. 
17, 4.) when the ſhip, which carried 


je image, ftuck on a ſhallow place in 
the Tiber, and, as it is faid, could not 


be moved by any force, Claudia ha- 
ving prayed to the goddeſs, „that ſhe 


hoot follow her, if her virtue were un- 


of Cybele, which, when that temple 
was twice burnt down, ſtood untouch. 
ed by the flames, Val. Max. 1, 8, 11. 
_ *CLAUDITANUS, an excellent La- 
tin poet, in the time of Theodofius 
and Honorius, whoſe works are ſtill 
© Crrantnes, it, v. ae, a Stoic philo- 
ſopher, Cie. Acad. 2, 13. the maſter 
of Chryfippus, 7d. Fat. 7.—CLEAM- 


tHEA turba, the ſect of the Stoics, 


* Claudian, Conſe Mall. 88. 
© Creaxcnvs, a general of the La- 
cedaemonians, who comprehended mi- 


— 


* 
1 
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=—&þ 2, A native of 


+ RO 
litary diſcipline in the following ma- 
xim, which he often inculcated on his 
army, That a commander ought to 
be more feared by his ſoldiers than the 
enemy,” Val. Max. 2, J. ext. 2. 
CrtoBrs, Vid. Biron. | 
'of Greece, (G. 464.) 
CLEOMBROTUS, a general of the 
Lacedaemonians, who engaged raſhly 
with Epaminondas at Leuctra, and was 


defeated,” Cic. Off: 1, 36.00: 469.) 


braciota,) who threw. himfelf into the 
ſex, after having read the Phaedo of 


Plato, Cic. Tuſc. 1, 34-3 Ovid. in in. 


493. : * 
CrromBnrs, it, the name of ſeve- 
ral kings of Sparta, (G. 474, &c.) 
CLeoxyMmubs, a 
cedaemonians, who invaded Italy, Liv. 
10, 2. | 
 CLEOPATRA, a queen of Egypt, 
who captivated Julins Caefar by her 
oharms, and ruined Antony. Vid. Car- 


SAR & OcTtavivs.—Cleopatra was a 
name common to ſeveral queens of 


Egypt, Liv. 27, 4. 37, 3. 45, 13. &c. 
Mid, 4 ans of Tha oat 


O, t one of the nine Muſes, 


Who are hence, alled Clits forores, Ovid. 


FC 5 

Crisrukxks, i, the chief of the 
family of Alcmaeon, who having ob- 
tained the aſſiſtauce of the Lacedae- 


monians by means of the Pythia or 
prieſteſs of Delphi, forced Hippias to 


abdicate the tyranny at Athens, and to 

leave the city, Herodot. 5, 62,—66. 
CLITUS, an intimate friend of 

Alexander the Great, whom that king 


flew in a fit of drunkenneſs, Curt. 8, 


12, 18. ” 


| . the ſame with Gens 


om. 4 


CLODIUS, a Latin hiſtorian, Cr. 


Leg. 1, 2. Liv. 29, 12. en” 
P. CLODIUS, a patrician of noble 


birth, the brother of App. Claudius 
.Pulcher, poſſeſſed of uncommon abili- 


ties, but extremely profligate z diſre- 


garding all laws, both human and di- 


vine, to ſuch a degree, that he was ac- 
| cuſed 


CuxonULvs, one of the ſeven wiſe 
men ö 


„ 2 „ „ 8 re 


racia, (Am- 


eneral of the La. 


85 — 
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Att. 4, 11. 


S + -..t 
euſed of inceſt with his own filters, Yell, 


2, 45. Cic. Har. R. 20. Sext. 7, 17, & 
54. Pif. 12. Dom. 34. Plutarch. in 


Lucull. p. 515, & 517. Lucullus was 
married to one of them. Clodius ha- 
ving gone into Aſia to ſerve in the army 
of Lucullus, but not obtaining the 
rank to which he thought himſelf en- 
titled, fomented a mutiny in the army 


of Lucullus, which, joined to other cir- 


eumftances, occaſioned that illuſtrious 
commander to be recalled from Aſia, 
and the charge of the Mithridatic war, 
to be transferred on Pompey, Plutarch 
th. Dio, 35, 14. Clodius being obliged, 
on this account, to leave the army of 
Lucullus, retired to Marcius Rex, the 
overnor of Cilicia, who was married 
to another of Clodius's ſiſters, and was 
inimical to Lucullus, Dio, 35, 17. 
Marcius gave Clodius the charge of na- 
val affairs, ib. Clodius having fallen 
into the hands of the pirates, ſent to 
Ptolemy, king of Cyprus, requeſting 


money to pay his ranſom; Ptolemy 


ſent him two talents, a ſum ſo ſmall, 
that the pirates ſcorned to accept it, 
and let Clodius go without ranſom, 
Strab. 14. Pp. 684. 3 Appian. p. 441. as it 
is ſaid, for fear of Pompey, Dio, ib. 
Clodius then repaired to Antioch in 
Syria, where, attempting ta excite 
ſome ſedition, he was near being killed, 
ib. He fled from thence to Rome, 


where he uſed every art to ingratiate 
himſelf with the people, who were now 


ſo corrupt, that the irreligion and im- 
morality of Clodius ſeem to have been 
no obſtruction to his obtaining the firſt 
lace in their favour. Hence he is call- 
ed Illa populi APULE1A, (i. e. alter Apule- 
ia Saturninus, ſedlitioſus tribunus ; et At u- 
L EIA, propter libidinum infamiam, ) Cic. 
, Being elected quaeſtor, 
before he entered on his office, he con- 
trived to get admiſſion into Caeſar's 
houſe during the celebration of the ſa- 
cred rites of the Box A Dea, in order 


to procure an interview with Pompeia, 


Caeſar's wife. 


But being detected, he 
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7 T made his eſcape, Cic. Att. 1, 12. 
ide CESAR, p. 55. Hence Clodius 


i 
\ 


QI 
is put for any adulterer; thus, . Chodius 


2, 27. Sed 


accuſet maechos, Juvenal. 


nunc ad quas non CLoDius args, Before 


what altars is there not now a Clodius ? 
Id. 6, 344 It was a vulgar opinion, 
that whatever man ſhould pry into theſe 
myſteries, would be inftantly ſtruck 
blind. Cicero ſays that it was impoſ- 
ſible before to know the truth of this, 
becauſe no man but Clodius had ventu- 
red on the experiment, Cic. Har. R. 18. 


He obſerves, that in his caſe, the blind - 
neſs of the eyes was converted to that of 


the mind, Cic. Dom. 40. The ſenators 
who hated Clodius wiſhed to improve 
this opportunity to baniſh. him from the 
ſtate; but Caeſar, who was chiefly in- 
tereſted, knowing the popularity of 
Clodius, did not in the leaſt reſent the 
affront offered him, Dio, 37, 45, & 46. 
Various conſultations of the ſenate were 
held concerning the manner in which 
he ſhould be tried, Cic. Att. 1, 14. 
At laſt it was determined, that he 
ſhould be tried by the praetor and a 
ſelect number of judges, 44, 16. By 
means of the molt ſcandalous bribery 
Clodius was acquitted, ib. (Ilia furia - 
muliebrium religionum, qui non pluris fecerat 
Bonam Deam, quam tres ſorores, impuni- 
tatem—eft conſecutus, Cie, Fam. 1, 9, 34- 


Clodius henceforth always harboure 


the bittereſt enmity to the ſenate, and 
chiefly to Cicero, who had appeared in 
court as an evidence againſt him, Cic. ib. 
Plutarch. in Cic. Val. Max. 8, 5, 5. 
That he might execute his purpoſes of 
revenge, with the aſſiſtance of Caeſar, 
then conſul, he cauſed himſelf to be 
adopted by C. Herennius a-plebeian, 
though younger than himſelf, Cic. Dom. 
13. Att. 2, 7, & 12. and was elected 
tribune, Clodius having ſecured the 
concurrence of the conſuls Piſo and 
Gabinius, and of a majority of his col- 
leagues, firft paſſed ſeveral laws calcula- 
ted to gain the fayour of the people; 
next by artifice and violence, he forced 
Cicero into baniſhment, (Vid. Cicero, 
5 112.) and then, in order to puniſn 
tolemy king of Cyprus, for ſending him 
ſo ſmall a ſum for his ranſom when taken 
e 1 WS | by 
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by the pirates, he appointed Cato to re- 
duce Cyprus into the form of a Roman 
province, Strab.\14, p. 684. (Vid. Ca- 
o, p. 88.) 3 
Clodius, elated with this ſucceſs, car- 


8 ried his preſumption ſo far as to inſult 


e Cic. Dom. 25, and even, as 
Was ſaid, to attempt his life, Cic. Sext. 
32. Piſ. 12. On which account Pom- 
pey, to mortify Clodius, determined to 
reſtore Cicero, Cic. Att. 3, 8, & 18. 
This Clodius endeavoured to prevent 
by the utmeſt violence, and in the 


ſtruggle occaſioned great ſlaughter of 
the citizens, Cic. poſt red. ad Quir. 5. 


in Senat. 35 &c. Sext. 35. Dio, 39, 7, 
& 8. The chief opponent of Clodius 
was Milo, who reſiſted him in his own 
way, by force of arms, and at the ſame 


time brought him to a trial for public 


violence and breach of the laws, Dio, 
8 39, 75 & 83 Cic. Nil. 13 & 15. Clo- 
dius, however, not only eſcaped puniſh- 
ment, but was even created curule 
acdile without oppoſition, a. -697, Dio, 
39, 18, & 19.; Cic. Sext. 44.; Har. Reſp. 
II, & 13. Milo was now in his turn 
brought to a trial for the ſame crime 
by Clodius, but after ſeveral warm dif- 
putes and bloody conteſts, the matter was 
dropt, Cic. Q. Fr. 2, 3. Sext. 44.; Dio, 
39, 18, &c. The hoftility, however, be- 


twixt Clodius and Milo continued, till 


At laſt it terminated fatally, while Clo- 
dius was candidate for the office of 
praetor and Milo for the conſulſhip. 
They met accidentally near Bovillac, 
on the Appian road, not far from 
Rome, about three o*clock' in the after- 
noon. Clodius was coming from A- 
ricia, on horſeback, with three com- 
panions and about thirty ſlaves, well 
armed. Milo was going to Lanuvium 
in a chariot with his wife and one 

friend, but with a much greater reti- 
nue, and among them ſome gladiators. 
A fray took place betwixt the ſlaves on 
both ſides, in which Clodius interfering, 
was wounded, and carried to a neigh- 
bouring inn. Milo being informed of 
what had happened, reſolved” not to 
leave the matter unfiniſhed. He there- 
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mentioned. 


„ 
fore ordered the inn to be ſtormed, and 
Clodius to be dragged out and killed, 
Appian. B. C. 2, 439. j* Dio, 40, 39-3 
Aſcon. in Cie. Argum. Mil. Cicero ſays 
that this was done without the know- 


ledge of Milo, Mil. to. Several of the 


ſlaves of Clodius being ſlain, and the 
reſt having fled for ſafety, his body was 
left on the road, till one 8. Tedius, a 
ſenator, happening to come by, took it 
up into his carriage, and brought it to 
Rome, Aſcon. ib. CLonDiani wel 
CLODIANAE operae, the mercenaries of 
Clodius, Cic. Vat. 17. Q. Fr. 2, 3. 
So Clodiana manus, Cic. Sex. 37. Clodi- 
anum imperium, Cic. Dom. 10. 

P. CLovivs, the ſon of the former 
by Fulvia, and the ſtep-ſon of Antony, 
who married Fulvia, Cic. Att. 14, 13. 

Sex, CLonives, a kinſman of P. Clo- 
dius, who, the day after Clodius was 
killed, carried his body naked, fo as, 
all the wounds might be ſeen, into the 
forum, and placed it in the roftra ; 
whence the mob, inflamed by a Tpeech 
from one of the tribunes, and headed 


by Sex. Clodius, conveyed it into the ſe- 


nate · houſe, and there tearing up the ben- 
ches, tables, and every thing combuſt- 
ible, erected a funeral pile on the ſpot, 
and, together with the body, burnt 


- the houſe itſelf, with a public hall ad- 


joining, called Porcia Baſilica. They 
then attempted to ſtorm the houſe of 
Milo, and of Lepidus, at that time In- 
terrex, but were repulſed in both at- 
tacks with loſs, Aſcon. in Cic. Arg. Mil. 
On account of theſe exceſſes S. Clo- 
dius was baniſhed, ib. but was after- 
wards reſtored by Antony, Cic. Au. 14, 
13. | WOE Ss fo 
Lobi. the ſiſter of P. Clodius, 
and wife of Metellus, as wicked and 
profligate as her brother, Cic. Coel. 13, 
14, 20, & 32. Cicero alleges that ſhe 
poiſoned her huſband, 15. 24. q 2. 
CLopia, the wife of Lucullus, was 
divorced for improper conduct, Plu- 


tarch in Lucullo. Concerning the other 


ſiſter of Clodius, who was married to 
Marcius, there is nothing particular 


Cropivs 


, 
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Aen. 9, 101. 
tions read Doto, as in Fal. Flac. 1, 


* 


Ctopius Liciniut, a Roman hiſto- 
Han, e 69 
__CLOELIA, one of the boſtages 
given to king Porséna, who having 
deceived her keepers, ſwam over the 


Tiber amidſt the darts of the enemy, 


and eſcaped to Rome, Liv. 2, 13.3 
Virg. Aen. 8, 651. ; Juvenal. 8, 265. 


CLOELII, one of the chief fami- 


lies of the Albans, choſen into the 
number of ſenators at Rome, Liv. 1, 

O. N ä 
? CLotrtivs Tullus, a Roman ambaſ- 
ſador, killed by the. order of Tolum- 
nius king of the Vejentes, on which 
account a ſtatue was erected to him in 
the roſtra, Liv. 517. 

T. CLotxLivs Siculus, one of the firſt 
tribunes with conſular power, Liv. 4, 
7. l Ny 

CLO'THO, de, one of the three 
Fates, (G. 389) q 2. A daughter 
of Nereus, a goddeſs of the ſea, Virg. 
But here the beſt edi- 


134. 0 3 
-CLUEN'TIUS, the name of a Ro- 
man gens, {aid to have been derived 
from a Trojan, Cloanthus, Virg. Aen. 
55 123. BY: 1 

A. CLutxNnTIUS Avitus, a native of 
Larinum, (Larinas, atis), accuſed by 


his mother Saſſia of having poiſoned 


his father-in-law Oppianicus ; defended 


by Cicero in an oration till extant. 


CLus1vs, a. name given to Janus, 


when the gates of his temple were ſhut, 


{ clauſae), Ovid. Faſt, 1, 130. 

. CLuvia, a Campanian courteſan, 
rewarded by the Romans for her kind- 
neſs to their captives, Liv. 26, 33, & 

4. 5 ; * | 
, CLYMENE, -es, the daughter of O- 
ceanus and Thetys, the mother of Pha- 
ethon, Ovid. Met. 1, 765.; adj. CLyMEs 


NEUS, v. eiu; proles Clymentia, i. e. 


Phatthon, ib. 2, 19. Clymeneides altae, 
the ſiſters of Phaethon, metamorphoſed 
into tall poplars, Auctor ad Liv. 111.; 
hence Clymenaea germina, 1. e. amber, 


ſuppoſed to be formed by the tears 


thed by the ſiſters of Phaethon, Star. 


 Silv. 1, 2, 123. 


& 
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Cics Att. 6, 5, & 6. Fam. 2, 15. bg 


C8 
 CL.yminos, a name of Pluto, Ovid. 
Faſt. 6, 757.; but moſt editors read 
Pluto, ſome Lachefis. 1. 
CLYMENUS,' a king of Arcadia, 
Hygin. 206. who is ſaid to have given 
name to an herb, Plin. 25, 7 ſ. 33 
Cr xvrII, v. , es, a nymph beloved 
by Sol, (G. 373.) . 1 
 CLYTAEMNESTRA, the daugh- 
ter of Tyndirus by Leda, the wife of 
A gamemnon, and mother of Oreſtes. 
She cauſed Agamemnon to be killed 
by her paramour Aegiſthus, and was 
herſelf lain by Oreſtes, (G. 40.) 
 CLyT1Vs, a young man, beloved by 
Cydon, Virg. Aen. 10, 325. 
CocALvs, a king of Sicily, to whom 
Daedalus fled from Crete, Ovid. Met. 
8, 261.; (E. 421.). Cocalides, um, 
the daughters of Cocalus, Sil. 14, 


2. | | 
0 COCCELIUS, one who owed Cicero 
money, Cur. Ait. 12, 13, & 18. proba- 
bly the ſame who was afterwards the 
quaeſtor and lieutenant of Antony, and 
the author of peace between him and 
Auguſtus, Appian. B. C. 5, 1122. men- 
tioned b / Horace, Sat. 1, 5,28. thought 
to have been the great-grandfather of 
the emperor Cocckius Nerva. 
_COCLES, hie, m. a ſirname given 
to P. Horatius, who alone ſuſtained 
the attack of Porsena's army on the 
Sublician bridge, (G. 208.) ; Cic. Off 
I, 18. Paradox. 1, Leg. 2, 4. 3 Lib. 2, 
10. ; Plin. 36, 15. from the loſs of one 
of his eyes, ( Coclites didli, qui naſceren- 


tur altera lumine orbi), Plin. 11, 37. 


CODRUS, the laſt king of Attica, 
who devoted his life to ſave his coun- 
try, Cie. Fin. 5, 22. Tuſc. 1, 48. N. D. 
3, 19. (G. 425.)—The name of a man 
noted for his poverty, Juvenal. 3, 208. 
— Of a bad poet, Id. 1, 2.—And ofa 
good one, Virg. Ecl. 7, 30. | 
_ COELIUS, an ancient Roman hiſ- 
torian, Liv. 215 38. 223 31. 233 6. 


& ce. 


C. cokELIus Caldur, Cicero's quae- 
ſtor in Cilicia, to whom he entruſted the 
charge of the province when he left it, a 


— 


12" 1 > [ 
man, who accuſed C. Antonius, who had 
beenCicero's colleagve inthe conſulſhip, 


of miſeonduct in his province of Mace- 


8 8 1421 
| M. COELIUS Rufus, a young noble- 


. 
v. -lorum, ib. et Varr. L. L. 5, 3. firſt 


inſtituted by Romulus, Ziv. 1, 9.3 Ovid, 


Faſt. 3. 119. 
C. Coronivs, a prudent and learn- 


2 donia, and got him condemned, Cic. Coel. ed man, Cic. Fam. 1, 31. praetor in . 
31. He 0 accuſed L. Atratinus of the conſulſhip of C. Marcellus and Len- fabl 
*f dribery, on which account Coelius was tulus, Cic. Au. 8, 12 2 
accuſed by the fon of Atratinus of pu- Cos, ac, a leader of the troops Oy 
| "blic violence, and of an attempt to poi- of Tibur, who came to the aſſiſtance 1 
ſon Clodia, in which cauſe he was de- of Turnus, Virg. Aen. 7, 672. the bro, pr F 

fended by Cicero, Cic. Col. 1. and ac- ther of Catillus, ib. et 11, 465, & 604. 9 
quitted. Coelius poffeſſed conſiderable Conax, -Acit, a Sicilian, who firſt LOR 
talents as an orator, Cic. Br. 79. wrote on rhetoric, Cic. Or. 1, 20. et 3, 37 3 
 Tarquinus COLLATINUS, the 21. Brut. 12. 2 Ke 
| hyſband of Lucretia, Liv. 1, 57. crea- Cox NU Lo, -onir, a Roman general NE 
ted conſul with Brutus, ib. 60. but ob- in the time of Nero, Tacit, Annal. 13, gl 

liged to abdicate that office, and go 8, &c. ' = hg | 
- into baniſhment, on account of his be- Coxripivs, vel Curfidius, a Roman 114 
ing of the family of Tarquinius, Liv. eques, who is mentioned among the 7; 


\ 


. e 
*COLUMELLA, (Z. fun. Mode. 
rãtut), a native of Gades, the author 


_CONSUS, the god of counſel, Fe/- 
tut. et Serv, in Virg. Aen. 8, 636. whoſe 


< 4 


9 


_ Feſtival was called CONSUALIA, um, 


friends of Ligarius, as having appear- 
ed in court to ſupport him, (advocatus), 
Cic. Ligar, 11. by miſtake, as it ſhould 


Corinna feems to have been older than 
Pindar ; and therefore-Plutarch ſpeaks 
of her giving advice to Pindar when a 


oun 


of an excellent book on hutbandry and ſeem; betauſe Cicero diſcovered, after Wb, 
| gardenin „ ſtill extant. the ſpeech for Ligarius was publiſhed, 4 
Cons, et, the daughter of Ophi- that Curſidius was dead before that oy 
us, (Ophias, -adis), Ovid, Met. 7, 382. time, and therefore defired the name un 
COnETES, ae, m, the father of A- to be eraſed, Att. 13, 44. But too 18 
N ſterion, who was one of the Argonauts, many copies had got abroad for that 5 
| Val. Flac. 1y 356. Ts to be done. This is ſuppoſed. to be 
| P.'Cominivus, a Roman eques, who the perſon who is ſaid to have come to 27 
„ accuſed C. Cornelius, in oppoſition to life again after his funeral had been or- | 
* Cicero, who defended him, Cic. Cornel. dered, and to have buried the under- 1 
: LC” x A taker of his funeral, (Iocatorem funeris), | 
| . Commopus; the fon of M. Antoni- Plin. 7, 52. 6 
| nus, a Roman emperor. (G. 246.) CORINNA, a native of Tanagra 1 
1 Couvs, the god of nocturnal revels; in Boeotia, the moſt beautiful woman = 
1 wWhence comiſar, -ari, to revel. of her time; fo excellent a poeteſs, that J 
| _ - ©  CoxcorD1a, the goddeſs of concord, fhe is ſaid to have got the better of 
Liv. 9, 46.; Cic. Dom. 5 1.; Ovid. Faſt. Pindar himſelf, in a conteſt of ſkill at "Mm 
| ; . Thebes; on which account the people 
| - ©. Coxnnvs, a muſician, the maſter of of Tanagra erected a ſtatue to her in 8 
| - Socrates, Cic. Fam. g, 22. the moſt conſpicuous part of the city, p 
= _ Conn, -ows, a general of the A- and placed her picture in their gymna- 
thenians, Nep— « 2. An illuſtrious ſium, Pau/an. 9, 22. Aelian ſays, that 
aſtronomer, irg. El. 3, 40.; Catull. Corinna gained the victory over Pindar ( 
| de Coma Berenices, ep. 65. ſeven times, 13, 25. But both theſe 
'Cons101vs, goyernor of Africa the authors aſcribe.the deciſion to the un- 1 
1 Fear before the commencement. of the fkilfulneſs of the judges, i. Perhaps | 
| civil war, Cic. Ligar. 1. . it was owing more to their partiality. X 
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COR 
young man, on his inattention to mu- 
e and the uſe of fable, and afterwards 
ridiculing him for his having introduced 
in the beginning of a poem too much 
fable, de Glor. Athenienſ. P. 347. Co- 
rinna thought muſic a divine invention. 
She ſaid that Apollo had been taught 
to play on the flute by Minerva, Plu- 


tarch. de Muſicd, p. 1136. The poems 


of Corinna are celebrated by Proper- 
tius, 2, 3, 21. and by Statius, Silv. 5, 
3, 158, 2. The name which O- 


vid gave to his miſtreſs, Am. 2, 6, 48, 
&c. Art. Am. Jz 538. 'Triſt. 4, 10, 60. 


Martial. 5, 10, 10. et 12, 44, 6. | 
_ CORIOLA3NUS, a celebrated ge- 
neral of the Romans, ſo called from 
his bravery at the taking of Coriöli, 
A | 

CORNELIA gens, a great clan at 


Rome, containing many noble families; 


as, the Scipiones, Lentili, Syllae, &c. 

CORNELIA, the daughter of Sei- 
pio Africanus, Cic. Inv. 1, 49. the mo- 
ther of Tiberius and Caius Gracchus, 
remarkable for the purity of her lan- 
guage, Cic. Brut. 58. who educated 
her ſons with the greateſt care, ib. 


27. | 
2. CORNIFICIUS, the competi- 
tor of Cicero for the conſulſhip, Cic. 


I. . 

COROEBUS, an Athenian, who 
firſt invented the art of pottery, ¶ Vgli- 
nas ſc. artes invenit), Plin. 7, 56.— 
bk The fon of diygdon, ( Mygdoni- 
es), the lover of Caſlandra,”/irg. Aen. 


Coronar, a name given to. two 
young men, who are ſaid to have 
ſprung from the aſhes. of two virgins, 
Ovid. Met. 13, 598. Vid. Orion. 

Coronts, -:dis, a nymph of Lariſſa, 

Larifaea), in Theſſaly, the mother of 


5 


eſculapius is called her 


3, 2. and the firſt whe gave his advice 


freely as a lawyer to any citizen that 
applied to him, Cic. Or. 3, 33 


A 
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eſculapius by Apollo, Ovid. Met. 2, 
543. whence 4 l 
ſon, { Coronides,: ae), Ovid. Faſt. 6, 


746. 0 
77. CORUNCANIUS, the firſt 
plebeian Poniifex Maximus, Cic. N. D. 


cos 

C. CORNU Ts, a tribune, an i- 
mitator of Cato, hence called Pfeudo- 
Cato, Cic. Att. 1, 14. praetor in the 
conſulſhip of P. Lentulus Spinther, 
Cic. Red in Senat. g. | 

M. CoxnuTtus, practor in the con- 
ſulſhip of Hirtius and Panſa, Cic. Fam. 
IO, 12. Phil. 14, 14. 
CORNUT Us, a Stoic philoſopher, 
the praeceptor of Perſius, to whom 
that poet dedicated his fifth ſatire, 
Perſ. 5, 23, &c. He is ſaid to have been 
conſulted by Nero concerning an hiſ- 
torical compoſition which that emperor 
propoſed to undertake, and to have 
been baniſhed, becauſe he mentioned 
his objections too freely againſt it, Dio, 
62, 29. 4 | 
1 CORV US, a firname given to M. 
Valerius, from a raven perching on his 
helmet while engaged in ſingle combat 
with a Gaul, Lab. 7, 26. whence his 
poſterity were called Cokvixi. 

CoryBas, -antis, the ſon of Jaſon 


or Jaſus and Cybele, from whom the 


prieſts of Cybele were called Coxy- 
BANTES, tium, Horat. 116, 8. adj. 
Corybantius ; Corybantia a, the bras 


zen cymbals uſed by the prieſts of Cy- 


bele in performing her Tacred rites, 
* Aen. 3, 111. 5 
Corycines, um, a name of the 
Muſes, who were ſo called from Cory- 
cus, a ridge, or rather a cave, of Mount 
Parnaſſus, near Delphi, Ovid. Met. 1, 
20. ; 
: CorFnon, -onis, the name of a ſhep- 
herd frequently mentioned by Theocri- 
tus and Virgil, Virg. Eel. 2, & 7. _ 
ORYNETES, v. -t, ae, the ſon of 
Vulcan, Hygin. 158. (Vulcani profes), , 
a robber, that infeſted the territory of 
Epidaurus, flain by Theſeus, Ovid. Mei. 


77 437. 


Coxyrhus, an ancient king of E- 


truria, who founded Cortõna; whence 


that town is called Corythus, v. -um, by, 
the poets, Hirg. Aen, , 10.3 Sil. 45 721. 
A. Cornelius COSSUS, a Roman 
general, who was the ſecond that gain- 


ed e opima, by ying in battle 
0 


Lar Tolumnius king of the Vejentes, 
a. u. 318, Live 4, 20, & 32. | 
„ CossvT11, 


y 
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. CossvuT11, or Coffetii,. an equeſtrian 


amily at Rome, from which Coſſutia, 
Caeſar” s firſt wife was deſcended, Set, 
Caef. 1 .., whence Tabernae U Mutianae, 
mops or taverns belonging to one Coſ- 
Tutius, Cic. Ep. 16, 27. perhaps to him 


who is mentioned Cic. Verr. 3, 27» & 


78. 


Corlsox, nv, v. -ontis, a king of 


the Getae, Suet. Aug. 63. or of the 


Dacians, Horat. Od. 3, 8, 18. ; for the 
Getae were called Daci by the Romans, 
Plin. 4, 12 . 25.; Dio, 5 1, 22. 

” a firname of the Gens Au- 
7. 


Lucius COTTA, the calleague of 


Torquatus in the conſulſhip, a. 688, 
Cic. Cat. 3, 8. Rull.2, 17. He thought 


that there was no need of propoſing a 
| aw for Cicero's reſtoration, becauſe the _ 


Bw for his baniſhment was not legally 
paſſed, Cie. Fam. 12, 2. & 2, 21. Att, 
12, 23. 
1 a king of a 8 lying 
18 the Alps, Suet. Tib. 37.; Ner. 
ence that part of thoſe moun- 
EY was called Alpes Cottiae, or Cottia- 
nae, Tacit. Hit. I, 61.; Ammian. 15. 
„ 
Corxs, gie, or vor, a king of 
Thrace, who ſided with Pompey in 
the civil wars, Cacſ. B. C. 3, 4. 
The Cotys mentioned by Tacitus, who 


was murdered by his uncle in the time 


of Tiberius, ſeems to have been a diffe- 
rent perſon, Annal. 2, 64, &c. To him 
Ovid appears to have written one of 
his epiſtles from Pontus, 2, 9. 

- COTYTTO, , the Stet of 


lewdneſs, N 2, 92. whence the 


nocturnal ſacred rites pe? to her 


by her prieſts (Baptae) were called Co- 
Otte Jacra, Horat. Epod. 17, 56. 


-CRANTOR, -98r:, a celebrated phi- ; 


dad, born at Soli, a town of Cili- 


cia, a ſcholar of Plato, Cie. Acad. 1, 


10. (velus Academicus), ib. 4,44. He 
wrote a book on grief, called Coxso- 
1410, Cc. Tufe. 1, 48. which Cicero 
calls /ibellus aurcolus, and ſays, after Pa- 


got. by heart, * 1 _ edi a 


cenſor, Liv. 25, 5. 


ed maſter of horſe by 


C R A 
Acad. 4, 44. Horace places him in 
the ſame rank with Chrylippus, Ep. 1, 
2, 4. 
Csass lers, , a ſirname of the 
ens Furia, Liv. 38, 42. One of this 
Emily married Tullia, the daughter of 
Cicero, Cic. Att. 4, 5.3 ©. Fr. 2, 5, 
6. but ſoon after Moree Ber. 
CRASSUS, a firname of the Li- 
CIN11, adj. Crasslanus. = 
P. Licinius CRASSUS, one of the 
moſt diltinguiſhed citizens of his time 
for every accompliſhment, Liv. 30, 1. 
called Dives, on account of his 
wealth, ib. et 27, 21. This is the firſt 
of the Cexass1 diſtinguiſned by that 


firname. Pliny alludes, to ſorne other 
one; but what perſon he means is 
uncertain, 33, 10 f. 47.— Craſſus 


obtained the office of Pontifex. Maxi- 
mus, before he had'been acdile, in op- 
poſition to two competitors, who had 
each of them been twice conſul and 
He was appoint- 
Q. Fulvius, the 
dictator, a. 542. ; Liv. 27, 5. Soon 
after he was choſen cenſor before he 
had been either praetor or conſul, ih. 
6, & 21. But his colleague Veturi- 
us having died before they performed 
any public function of, their office, 


Craſſus alſo abdicated the cenſorſhip, | 
ib. 6. according to cuſtom, Liv. 5, 31. 


He was made conſul with Scipio; the 
conqueror of Annibal, a. u. 547.; 
Liv. 28, 38. (cum ſuperiore ee, 
Cic. Br. 19.) ; and the province of 
Bruttii aſſigned to him, Liv. ib. But 
he and. his army being ſeized. with a 


grievous diſtemper, were forced to 
29, 10. Next | 


remain inactive, Liv. 
year, being continued in his com- 
mand, ib. 13.; and having joined his 
forces with Sempronius the conſul, he 


defeated Annibal near Croton, ib. 36. 


He died, a. 571. After his death a 
diſtribution of fleſh was made to the 
people, ( viſceratio data), a ſhow of 
120 gladiators exhibited, and funeral 


games celebrated for three days, Liv. 
nastius, that” every word of it, ſhould be 


397. 
f. Liciniu CRASSUS, a praetor, 


who 
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ads excuſed, himſelf from going into 
his province of Hither Spain, on ac- 
count of a ſolemn. ſacrifice, Liv. 41, 
15. Being elected conſul, he was ſent 


into Macedonia againſt Perſeus, by 
whom he was defeated, Liv. 42, 28, 


32, 58, & 59. ; but in a ſecond! bat- 
tle proved ur ng ib, 66. He be- 


haved. with great rapacity and crnthy 
in Greece, Liv. 43, 4- 

L. Licinius CRASSUS, the; biet 
orator of his time, Cic. Brut. 38, &c. 
The only one to be compared with 
him was Antonius, iB. 47. ; Paterc. 2, 


9.3 whence Cicero introduces theſe 
two as the principal ſpeakers in his 


book de Oratore. Craſſus was colleague 
with Scaevola in all the public offices, 
(omnibus in magiſtratibus),. except thoſe 


of tribune. and cenſor, ib. 43. When 


a very young man, ( Adgle eſcemtulus, 
Cic. Or. 1, 10. Annos natus unum et 
viginti, al. undeviginti, ib. 3, 20. nono- 
decimo actatis anno, Dial. de Orat. c. 
34.) he accuſed C. Carbo, the year 
after he was conſul, a. 634, of various 


capital crimes, Cic. Or. 2, 40, & 43.3 


es 2, 13. with ſo great eloquence, that 
arbo, fearing the 5 of the trial, 

put an end to his own life by peilen, 
Cic. Brut. 27. Fam. 9, 21. Valerius 
Maximus ſays, that he was baniſhed, 
3, 7» 6. During the trial a ſlave of 
Carbo's brought to Craſſus a box, 
containing ſeveral papers which would 
have ſerved to convict Carbo; but 
Craſſus deteſting ſuch vi villany, ordered 
the ſlave ta be carried _ in chains 
ta his maſter, Id. 6, 5, 6.——Next 
year Craſſus was appointed one of 
three commiſſioners to ſettle a colony at 
Narbonne in Gaul, Cic. Br. 43.; by a 
law he had recommended in a popular o- 
ration, which he publiſhed, Cc, Cluent. 
51. Or, 2, 55. But he afterwards pu- 
bliſhed another oration in ſupport of 
the ariſtocratic party; which contra- 
riety of opinion having been caſt up 
to him in a trial by Brutus, drew from 
Craſſus a ſharp reply, which Cicero 
extols, ib. 80 hrered th 6, 3, 43, 
& 4%. . yered this ation, 


cr tas J 


CRA 
when thirty. four years old, a. u. 649, 
the year iu which Cicero was born, 
Cic. Br. 43. Craſſus diſcharged the 
office of acdile with CN | 
vola very magnificently, Cic. . x 

16. When conful with the ay 

Mucius, a. u. 659, he paſſed! a law, 

(called from them Lex Licinia Mucia 

de ciuibus regundis ), © that no one ſnould 
paſs for a citizen that was not fo, Cic. 


Off: 3, 11.; Balb: 21.; which was one 


principal cauſe of the Italic or Marſic 
war, that took place three years af- 
ter, Aſcon., in Cic, pro Cornel. Craſ- 
ſus, after his conſulſhip, obtained the 
province. of Gaul, which he ruled with 
great juſtice, and freed from robbers, 
whom he was at great pains to detect 
and deſtroy. On this account, upon 
his return, he aſked a triumph, which 
the ſenate was diſpoſed to grant him; 
but his former colleague, Scaevola, 
thinking that he had not deſerved that 
honour, prevented it, Cic. Inu. 2, 37.3 
Piſ. 26, et ibi Aſcon. The ſon of Car- 
bo went with Craſſus to his province, 
to be a ſpy on his conduct, whom 
Craſſus was ſo far from excluding from 
his preſence, that he aſſigned him a 
place on the tribunal, and never de- 
termined any thing without having 


him for one of his counſel, Val. Max. 


7, 6. Craſſus, however, when he 
= himſelf ſo watched, is reported to 
have ſaid, „that he never repented 
any ching ſo much as his accuſation 
of Carbo, Ci. Verr. 3, 1 Er. 
ſus being made cenſor with Cn. Domi- 
tius Ahenobarbus, ordered ſame La- 
tins, who profeſſed to teach rhetoric, 
to ſhut up their ſchaol, (cludere ludum, 
i. e. ſcholam impudentiae, as it was then 
called), on account of their ignorance, 
Dial. de Qrat. c. 35.; Cic. Or. 3, 24-3 
Suet. Clar. Rhet, 1.3 Gell. 11 11. 3 
(Vid. Cicsao, p. 102. ) Craſſus did 
not agree with Domitius, whom he 
rallied with great humour for his au- 
ſterity and dullneſs, Cic. Or. 2, 56.3 
Br. 44.; Suet. Ner. 2. while Bae | 
blamed bim for his luxury, Plin. 17, 1. 


et 33, 11. cf 34, 3 et 36, 3.3 Fal. 
#7 Max, 
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Lan. Hi. Animal. 8, 4. Craſfüs ha- 


ving engaged in a violent altereation 
with Phil pus, the conſul, in che ſe- 
nate, was ſuddenly ſeized with a pain 
in his fide,” of which he died in feven 
duys after, a. 0. 661, hippy, s Ci- 
vero thinks, in being thus prevented 
from ſeeing” ſo many dreadful calami- 
ties as ſoon after befel the ſtate, Cic. 


Or. 37 1 ;-& 2.3 Ful. 2 6 ; 2, 20 


P. Tunit CRASSUS, Mucianu: 
Dives, the adopted ſon of P. ' Craf- 
ſus Dives; who faught againſt Anni- 
bal, the "natural ſon of Mucius, and 
brother of P. Seacyola, an (orator of 
ſome repute, Cic. Br, 26.; Or. 1, 37:3 
Pontifex | Maximus, and colleague of 
L. Valerius Flaccus in the conſul- 
ſhip, a. 622, Cic. Phil. 11, 8: He 
periſhed in the war againſt Ariſtoni- 
cus, Vell. 2, 4. Liv. Epit. 59. © 


M. Casssbs, ſuppoſed to be the 


ſon of the former, praetor a. 648, Cie. 
Or. 1, 36. called «y0zor59, becauſe he 
was ſaid to have laughed. but once in 
his life, Cie, Fin. 5, 30. Pliny ſays 
never, (Frrum Craffum, avum Craffi in 
Prthis interempri, nunguam rifiſſt,) 7. 
1 5 F 2 Rs fp 
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P. Cxa88vs, the fon of the former, 


Heutenant to L. Caeſar in the Italie 


war, Cir. Non. 15. ; Appian. p. 446.; 
conſul with On. Lentulus, a, 657. ; 
in which year human ſacrifices are ſaid 
to have been firſt prohibited by a de- 
ceree of the ſenate, Id. Plin. 10, 2, et 
1 f. 8.3 e Jagt. Rom. 
93.) and cenſor with L. Julius Cae- 
far, a. 664, Cic. Arch. F. He ſlew 

| himſelf to avoid the eruelty of Marius, 
Cic. Or. 3, 3. Plutareh ſays, that he 
and his brother were ſtain by Cinna 
and Marius, in Craſſo. Florus ſays, 
that Craſſus and his ſon were ſlain in the 

'- fight of esch other, (Cralſi, pater er 
Au, Te. trucidawur,' in mutuo alter al- 
teriut peu, 3, 21.) according to Lu- 
can, by Fimbria, (iruncos laceru vit Fim - 

„ 12 4. E 


II. Licintus CRASSUS: Diver, Tri. 


umvir, the ſon of the former; who ba- 


ving eſcaped from the etuelty of Ma- 


rius and Cinna, fled with three friends 
and ten ſlaves into Spain, where he 


had been ſome yeals before with his 
father, when governor of that pro- 
vince, Here he lay concealed in a 
cave for eight months; till hearing of 
the death of Cinna, he left his con- 
gealment, raiſed 2 500 men, and ha- 


ving procured ſhipping, paſſed over 


with them into Africa and joined Me- 
tellus Pius. But differing with him, 


ne went over to Sulla, with whom he 


returned into Italy; and having raiſed 


a conſiderable number of forces, was of 


great ſervice to Sulla in the civil war, 
But finding himſelf leſs reſpected by 
Sulla than Pompey, a much younger 
man, he was greatly piqued at the pre- 
ference ; which laid the foundation of 
a violent jealouſy between Craſſus and 
Pompey for a long time after, Plu- 
tarch. in Craſſ.; Salluſt. Cat. 17. In the 


dreadful battle, and the laſt which Sol- 


la fought, at the Horta Collina, under 


the walls of the city, Craſſus com- 


manded the right wing, and was vic- 
torious, when the left wing was obli. 
ged to give way, Plutarch. ib.; Appian. 


f+ 407. Craſſus, by purchaſing the e- 


ſtates of the proſcribed, which Cicero 
calls the harveſt of that time, (Suflan: 
temporis mefſem, Paradox. 6, 2.) and by 
other unjuſtifiable methods, accumula- 
ted an immenſe fortune, amounting 


in lands to Se:ftertium bis millier, i. e, 
L. 1,614,683: 6: 8, beſides money, 


flaves, and houſehold- furniture, Plin. 
33, 10 f. 47. which may be eftimated 
at as much more. Plutarch ſays, that, 
after conſeerating the tenth of all he 
had to Hercules, feaſting the people 
at 10,000 tables, and giving to every 
citizen corn ſufficient' to ſerve him for 
three months, his eftate amounted to 
7100" talents . Craſſus uſed to ſay, 
That no one ought to be called rich, 
who could not with his income main- 


tain an army,“ ib. 1. Of 1, 8.3 Plu- 
* tarch. in Craßs; or, according to Pli- 


ny, a legion, 15. (crortden, Dio, 40, 
27. 3 Flularch. in Crafſ. 544). The 
. | „fender 
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he employed in ſuch a manner, as not 
only to ſupport themſelves, but alſo to 
Wen their maſter. He had above 
maſons and architects conſtantly 
employed in building or repairing the 
houſes of the city, the greateſt part 
of which bad become his property, 
Plutarch. ib. Craſſus however was very 


hoſpitable to ſtrangers, and often lent 


money to his friends without intereſt; 
but was punctual in exacting payment, 


ib. As he was inferior to his rival 
"Pompey in military exploits, he ap- 
plied himſelf to eloquenee, Cic. Br. 66. 


and tried by every art to gain the fa- 


vour of the people z in which he was 
very ſueeefsful, Plutarch. Being erea- 


ted praetor, he was appointed to con- 


duct the war againſt the fugitive 
ſlaves under Spartacus, Cic. Ver. 
| 55 2. whom he cruſhed with great 
lla 


ugliter, Flor. 3, 20. and on 


that account obtained the honour of 


an ovation, in which, by a decree of 
the ſenate, he was permitted to wear 
a laurel crown, the proper ornament 
of a triumph, inſtead of a myrtle 
crown, which” ufed to be worn in an 


Cic. Piſ. 244. 


Oralfus in this war deeimated 300 of 
his ſoldiers for cowardice; a kind of 


puniſhment which had long been diſcon- 


tinued, Plutarch. in Craff. p. 548, on 


which account Craſſus Was called rigid 


and ſevere, Dio, 48, 42. Having be- 
come "reconciled to Pompey, he was 
made conſul with him, a. 684. But 
their agreement was of ſhort continu- 
ancel In the exerciſe of their office 
they differed almoſt in every thing. 
They were made friends again jult be- 
fore the expiration of their office, at 
the requeſt of the people. The moſt 
important thing that took place in 
their conſulſhip was the reſtoration of 
the power of the tribunes, Pluturch'; 
Salluft. Cat. 38. Craſſus was elected 


cenſor with Catũlus; but they too 
happering to diſagree, reſigned their 
n | TB 5% 14 | 
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been equal to that of an army. Theſe 
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office without doing any thing, (Vid. 
CaruLvs). Craſſus is ſaid to have 
been engaged with Caeſar, Piſo, and 
others, in a dreadful conſpiracy againſt 
the ſtate, which was fortunately - pre- 


 vetited, Suet. Cagſ. g. 3 Salluſl. Cat. 18, & 


19. He was ſuſpected of being con- 
cer ned in Catiline's conſpiracy; and 
one Tarquinius, an informer, named 


him as an accomplice. But the power 


of Craſſus quaſhed- all enquiry about 
the matter. Craſſus aſcribed this af- 
front to the contrivance of Cicero, 
which increaſed their former enmity. 


They were however afterwards recon- 
eiled, Cict Fam. 1, 9, 57. et 5, 8. ; Sal. 


luſt. Cat. 48. Pompey and Craſſus 
were ſoon again at variance, but were 
at laſt firmly united, by the art of Cae· 
ſar, in the famous triumvirate, (Vid. 
Caks A, P. 56.) A an an 
Craſſus, in his ſecond conſalſhip, 


(Vid. Cansar, p. 58.; and Cato, 


p. 89.) having obtained the province 
of Syria for five years, was ſo impa- 
tient to take poſſeſſion of it, that he 
left Rome two months before bis con- 
ſulſhip was expired. He openly de- 
elared his intention of making war a- 
gainſt the Parthians, though they had 


| given the Romans no provocation, nor 


was Craſſus commiffioned ” to attack 
them, Dio, 40, 12.5 ian. Parthic. 
135»; Plutareb. in Craſſ. p. 55 3. But 
Craſſus had conceived the moſt extra- 
vagant expectations from this expedi- 
tion, and both Caeſar and Pompey 
encouraged him to proſecute it, Pla- 
tarch. His deſign however was gene- 
rally diſapproved. The tribunes there- 
fore attempted to hinder his departure, 
by denouncing to him, while facri- 
ficing as uſual in the Capitol, that the 
omens were unfavourable and when 
Craſſus diſregarded this, Atejus, one 
of the tribunes, (Florus calls him Me- 
tellus, 3, 11.) attempted to carry him 
to priſon; but being prevented by his 
colleagues, he went to the gate of che 
city, and having dreſſed up a little al- 
tar, with certain ceremonies, devoted 
Craſſus, as he paſſed, to deſtruction, (Bo- 


RA 
flilibus diris psrorar,) Flor. 3. 11-3-Plu- 
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Lucan, —miſerando funere Craſſus Af 


tarch. in 2 Pts P. 5 53.3 Dio, 39, 39. Hriat Latio maculavit 9 Carras, 


Appian. in 

1, 16. 
Veleis 35 this act to — the 

wribunes, ( Crafſum, pręficiſcentem in Sy- 


b. N 135. 75 Cic. Div. 


. - » Fram, diris omnibus tribunt plebis fruſtra 


| betinens; conati,) 2, 46. 80 Lugan, 
© Craffſumgud in bella . Save tribuni 

 fige Doverunt praclia dirae, 3, 126. Craſ- 
ſus was in ſo great haſte to ſet out, 

that he embarked at Brunduſium in 

the middle of winter, and loſt a num- 
ber of his ſhips in the paſſage. 
While Craſſus was putting his troops 
on board at Brunduſium, one happen- 

ed to be crying figs from Caunus in 

 Cama Gon anche (Cavntas ſc. cus cla- 
mitabat;) which was thought a bad 

omen, as if the word Cauneas were a 
contraction for Car NE. an Cic. 


in. 2, 40. 


Craſſus, row * e in "ROY 
wing; more attentive: to the exaction of 


money than to military affairs. He is 


ſaic to have plundered the temple of 


Jeruſalem of a large ſum, Jeſcph. Antig. 
14, 12. et Bell. Jud. 1, 6. In his ex- 
Pedition againſt the Parthians he acted 
with great imprudence. Several bad 
omens are ſaid to have happened while 
he croſſed the Euphrates, Dio, 40, 18.; 
Plutarth..in Crafſe, p. 5,54. and at other 
times, Fal. Max. 1, 6, 11. 
his friends adviſed him not to advance 
into the rnemy's country. But he 
flighted their advice, and, deceived by 
the art of one Agbärus, an Arabian, 
(Plutarch calls him Ariamnes, ib. p. 5 5 5. 
Florus calls him Mazares, 3, 11.), he 
led his army to a diſtance from the ri- 
ver into a vaſt plain without trees or 
water, where he was ſurrounded, by 
the Parthians under Suréna, (v. -as.) 
the chief general of king Orõdes, and 
the greateſt = of his army cut to 
pieces. Craſſus with a ſmall number 
eſcaped to Carrae, a town of Mcſopo- 
tamia; where being decoyed by Surẽ - 
na into a conference, as if to treat about 
peace, he was killed, his head cut off, 
and ſent, together with his right band, 
to. * Dio, 3 Hence 


Some of 


1, 104. It is ſaid that the Parthians, 
by way of deriſion, poured melted 
gold into his mouth, Dio, 40, 27. (Ut 
cujus animus arſerat auri cupiditate, ejus 
etiam mortuum et exſangue corpus auro ure- 
retur, Flor. 3, 11 3 Plutarch and Ap- 
pian take no notice of this circum- 
ſtance, though they mention a ſimilar 
thing done to Aquilius by Mithridates, 


Plutarch. p. 564, et Appian. in Mithrida- 
But Plutarch ment ions 


tic. p. 184. 
a different kind of inſult offered to the 
head of Craſſus by Surena and Orodes, 
p. 564, &c.' 80 Appian, in Patthicis, 
P. 1 54, 155. After the deſtruction of 
Craſſus moſt of his ſoldiers eſcaped 
through the mountains; ſome, were 
taken by the Parthians, Dio, 40, 27. 


and conformed to the cuſtoms of the 


country; which Horace ſpeaks of with 
great dilapprobations Mileſne Craſſi, &c. 
Od. 3, 5, 5. Caſſius, the quaeſtor of 
Craſſus; having collected ſuch as ſur- 
vived, eſcaped to Antioch, Hell. 2, 46. 
(Vid. Cassius.) — The overthrow of 
Craſſus, ¶ rage: Craſſiana, Val. Max. 3, 
4, 5.) was one of the greateſt diſaſters 
that ever befel the Romans. Concern- 
ing the number of men that were loſt, 
authors differ. They are commonly 
reckoned at 20, ooo flain and 10, ooo 
taken. Appian. Parib. 154. | Juſtin 
ſays that the whole army of Craſſus 
was deſtreyed, 42, 4. 80 nearly Flo. 
rus, 3, 11. and Pliny, 2, 56. 
The death of Craſſus was calami- 
tous to the republic, not merely from 
the loſs of ſo great an army, but chief- 


ly becauſe it removed the only bond of 


union which, after the death of Julia, 
remained between Pompey and Caeſar, 
or rather the only check to their am- 


bition, (Sola futuri Crafſus erat belli me- 


dius mora,—ↄſueva arma ducum dirimens.) 


The intervention of Craſſus was the on- 


ly thing which kept Pompey and Cae- 
ſar from quarrelling, as he would na- 
turally join the weaker, Lucan, 1, 100, 
& 104. (Exinde, quoniam mutuo metu te- 
nebantur,—ftatim aemulatio erupit, Flor. 4, 
2.) Hence Lucan nd ſays, _ 

the 
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the deſtruction of Craſſus by the Par- 
thians, (Partbia damna, i. e. clades 'a 


5 Parthis illata,). gave cauſe to the civil 


war, ib. 106. Cicero, while he-fhews 
how happy it is for men that they are 
ignorant of what is to befal them, de- 
ſcribes in a few. words the miſerable 
fate which juſtly befel not only Craſ- 
ſus, but allo Pompey and Caeſar, in 


conſequence of their criminal ambi- 


tion, and to which Cicero himſelf not 
a little contributed by ſupporting their 
unjaſt meaſures, contrary. to the con- 
viction of his /n mind, Cic. Div. 2, 
9. (Jid Cicero, p. 114. 
Plutarch obſerves, * that divine juſ- 
tice" failed not to puniſh both Orodes 
for his cruelty and. Surẽna for his per- 
tidy ; for Surena was not long after 
put to death by Orodes, who envied 
his glory; and Orodes at laſt was mur- 
dered by his fon Phraãtes, in - Craſs. 
n. — The poets contemporary with 
Auguſtus take particular notice of the 
defeat of Craſſus, while they celebrate 
the greatneſs of Auguſtus, who by the 
terror of his arms recovered the ſtand- 
ards which Craſſus had loſt; thus Ovid, 
Faſt. 5, 583. et 6, 465. Art. Am. 1, 
Propert.' 2, 10, 13. et 4, 6, 83. 
F. CRASSUS, the fon of the tri- 
umvir, a young man of an amiable cha- 
racter, of a quick genius, and highly 
cultivated. by learning; but perverted 
by ambition and an immoderate paſſion 
for military glory, Cic. Brut. 8 1. Fam. 
e gained much 
honour by his bravery and conduct as 


one of Caeſar's: lieutenants in Gaul, 


Caeſ. B. G. 1, 52. et 2, 34. & 3, 7, 11, 
20, —28. When his father and Pom- 
pey ſued for the conſulſhip a ſecond 
time, young Craſſus came to Rome to 


Vote for them with a number of ſol- 


diers, Dio, 39, 31, whom Caeſar had 
promiſed to ſend for that purpoſe, Plu- 
tarch. in Graſs. p. 55 1. in Pomp. p. 646. 


| Next year he joined his father in Syria 
with a thouſand choſen horſe from 


Gaul, given him by Caeſar, Appian. 
Harth. 136. and in the fatal battle 


againſt the Parthians, commanded the 
left wing, Having, in the beginning 
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riage to Hercules, 


_ CRE | 
of the fight; advanced too far in pur - 
ſuit of a body of the enemy, who pre- 
tended to fly, he was ſurrounded, and 
ſcorning to ſave his life, which he might 
have done, by deſerting his men, he 
was, at his own deſire, killed by his 
armour-bearer, being diſabled by a 
wound to do it himſelf. The Parthi- 
ans returned to the combat in trium 
with his head fixed on a ſpear. T 
father. bore the fight with uncommon 
fortitude, but it greatly depreſſed the 
courage of the army, Plutarch. in Graſs. 
559+ 3 Appian. ib. 147» 1 
CRATEF RUS, a general much truſt- 
ed by Alexander the Great; after 
whoſe death he was ſlain in a battle a- 
gainſt Eumenes, Nep. Eum 4.— J 2. An 
eminent phyſician in the time of Cice- 
ro, Cice Att. 12, 13, & 14. ſuppoſed 
to have been the ſame mentioned by 
Horace, Sat. 2, 3, 161. and by Per- 
thus, N. üs f 

CRATES, -ztis, a native of Mallos, 
( Mallotes, - ae,) who being ſent as an 
ambaſſador to the ſenate from Attälus, 
king of Pergamus, firſt introduced the 
ſtudy of grammar at Rome, between 
the ſecond and third. Punic war, Suet. 
Gram. 2.— J 2. An academician phi- 
loſopher, Cic. Acad. 1, 9. wrt 
...CRATINUS, a celebrated ancient 
comic writer at Athens, Hor. Sat. 1, 
4. 1. rather too fond of drinking, Id. 
Ep. I, 20, 1. uncommonly ſatirical, and 
therefore termed Audax, daring, becauſe 
he ſpared no body, Perſ. 1, 123. 
. CRATIPPUS, a philoſopher, born 
at Mitylenae, an intimate acquaintance 
of Cicero's, Cic. Div. 1, 3. whole lec- 
tures on philoſophy Cicero's ſon attend- 
ed at Athens, Cic. O. 1, .. 

Caxxis, -idic, the name of a nymph, 
Ovi. Mu. 12, 3%. 

CREON, tit, a king of Thebes, 

the father of Jocaſta the wife Oedipus, 
(Apollodorus ſays, her brother, 3, 5, 
7.) who, after Polynices and Eteocles, 
the ſons of Oedipus, were ſlain, reſum- 
ed the government, (G. 430.) He 
gave his. daughter Megära in mar- 
(G. p.400-) 


CRrEON, the fon of Siſyphus king. of 
f Corinth, 


| e RE 
_ Cotimb; (6. 1476) whoſe. daughter, 


_ Creufa;” Jaſon married, after divorcing 


Medea, (8.5. 443.) 

| -RESPHONTES, a "Tn of Meſſenia, 
Gee. Her. 2, 24. from whoſe ſtory Euri- 
pides wrote a tragedy called Oaks 
"PHONTES, Cie. Tiſc. 1, 48. 
EeEnsruüeus, ee, v. ei, the don of 
Acdlus, and father of Aeſon, by Tyro, 
— daughter of Salmöõneus, Apollodor. 
1, 7 Whence Jaſon, the fon of Aeſon, 
is: called Crethides, ae, Val. Flacc. 6, 
_ 669; 3 Crethiia profes; Id. 8, 112.; and 
| Helle, the daughter of Acſon, 'Virgo 
Cretheia, Id. 2, 612. 4 


Ca O54, the daughter of liens, 


nd: wife of Aensas, 'Virg. Aen. 2, 65 t. 
Who, while ſhe followed her huſband, 

In bis flight from the burning of roy, 
ſome unfortunate accident. was loſt, 


737, &c. 2. The — — 0 
ef At Corinth, whom Jaſl on 
| married, after having divorced Modes, 
(6443) © 


Cnlisrfiuus, a $toie philoſopher, - 
Hor. Sat. 27% 4. 
5400 RISPUS, a Summer the Ballot, 
In th werke of Salluft, the cegnomen 
-Crifpus is put before the nomen Salluſ- 
. which is not uſually the caſe. 5 
Horace, addreſſing the 1 
and adopted ſon of the hiſtorian, — 
"Criſpe Call gti, Od. 2, 2, 3. But i FA the 
Inſcription! to this ode the names are in 
their e ae n C. "op 
| Mun. 1 
CRITIAS, ae, one of the thirty 
tuyrants ſet over Athens by the Spar- 
dans, who cauſed Theramenes to be 
. 2 to death, Cic. Tuſc. 1, 40. noted 
his eloquence, Cic. Or. 3, 34. Some 
of the writings of Critias were extant 
in the time of Cicero, th, 2, 22. 
CRITO, ani, che ſcholar and in- 
: timate friend of Socrates, Cic. Div. 1, 
25. who attended his praeceptor in his 
laſt moments, Cir. Tuſe. 1, 4% -' ö 
CRITOBOLus, a ſcilful phyfi- 
4 who extracted an arrow from the 
eye of Philip king of Macedonia, when 
wounded by Aſter, (G. 325.), with- 
out disfiguring his face, Plin. 7, 47. 
] He attended Alexander into India, and 


4 


toget 


ee 
extracted à dart from his body when 
dangerouſly wounded, Curt: 9, 55 25. 
CRITOLAUs, à general of the 
Achaecans, Who, by his imprudenee, 
involved his country in a war with the 
Romans, which occaſi oned the deſtruc- 


tion of Corinth; and hence he is ſaid 


to have overturned that city, Cic: Tuſc. 
N. D. z, 38; — 2. An Ariſtotelic 
Pideſe ben Cic. Fin. Who came 
to Rome on an emba iy rom "Bitkiens, 


Cie. Or: t d >: 


Cs Arg er, the aaughter br the 
river Iſmẽnus, Ovid. Met. 3, 169. 
Crocus, a beautiful 'youth, who, 
having fallen in love with Smilax, was, 

er with her, turned into ſmall 
flowers of che fame warez Ovid. Mes. 
4» 283. 

CROESVs, kin 
quired by Cyrus, 
rich man, Ovid. Triſt. 3, 5,42, and fo 
in the Plur. — 42 05 bs rich men, Mur. 
Hal. t K-62 

i, Ge Gow of Agener, a 


5 bf" Lydia, con- 


AR of Argos, Pauſan. 2, 16. the 


father of Pſamithe,” and grandfather 
of Linus, who is hence called Cx o- 
ro IIDrs, ae, Ovid. in Ibin. 482. 
Pſamithe having ſecretly brought forth 
a ſon by Apollo, gave him to be 


brought up by the keeper of the king's 


flock; but the child being careleſsly 
left by him in the woods, was devour- 
ed by dogs. Pſamithe, deploring the 
loſs of her child, whom ſlie called Li- 
dus, in the ethaſports of her griet, 
diſcloſed "the whole truth; on Which 
account her mercileſs fathet ordered 
her to be put to death. Apollo, in 
5 ſent a monſter into che coun- 
Argos, which tore the children 
3 the boſgins-of their mothers, and 
devoured. them. The monſter at laſt 
was ſlain by Choroebus. Apollo next 
brought a peſtilenee on the country, 
which deſtroyed a number of people; 
till Choroebus having gone to the tem- 
ple of Delphi, and voluntarily offered 
himſelf as a Fei kim, 
Apollo, and procured a Felpirs from 
the plague, Stat. Theb. 1, 557. ad fin. 
Pauſanias tells the ſtory ſomewhat diffe- 


rently, 


601), put for a 


this act pacified 
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cTE 
rently, 1, 43. It ſhould ſeem that Cro- 
topus himſelf periſhed by the plague; 
for he is ſaid to have been driven to 
Tartärus by Apollo, Ovid. in Ibin. 575. 
resis, ade, à native of Cnidus, 
the phyſician of Artaxerxes Mnemon, 
Plutarch. in Artax. p. 101 2, &. whio' 
wrote the hiſtory of Perſia, in twenty- 


three books, Diodor. 2, 2, & 23. Plin. 


2, 106. V4. 7 

Crxsizlus, a native of Alexandria 
in Egypt, the inventor of the pump 
and other hydraulic machines, Plin. 7, 
37. 3 Vitruv. , 9. whence the pump 
is called Machina Ctefibica, Id. 10, 12. 
Cres 1c uus, a noted painter, Plin. 
55 1. ee e 5 £ 
. $Fp HON, -ontir, an Athenian, 
who propoſed in an aſſembly of the 
Lair ond that Demoſthenes ſhould be 
prefented with a. golden crown for his 
public ſervices, particularly for his ha- 
ving rebuilt the walls of Athens at his 
own expence; which was oppoſed by 
Aeſchines, the rival of Demoſthenes, 
who brought a formal accufation a- 


gainſt Cteliphon. Demoſthenes under- 


took his defence, or more properly his 
own, in that. admirable oration, . (=: 
oripavev, de corona), which is ſtill extant. 
Cteſiphon was acquitted, and Aeſchi- 
nes baniſhed for his falſe accuſation, 
Cie. Or. 37 56, . a e 4 
Curt 50, Inis, Cupid, the god of 
love; plur. Cuyinines, Cupids.— Cu- 
Yinea' telu, the darts of Cupid, Ovid. 
M Ane 65. (G. 36 %ꝙ fo 
-"CURTO, a firname of one of the fa- 
milies of the GES SeRIBONIA. There 
were three orators of this family in ſuo- 
ceſſion, which Pliny mentions as an in- 
ſtance of ſingular felicity, (Una familia 
Curionum in qua tres continud ſerie oratores 
exſtiterum), 7, 41 f. 42.— 1. C. CU- 
RIO, the grandfather, Cic. Br. 32. 
2. C. Scribontus CURIO, the fon, conſul 
d. 677, Cic. Br. 16, & 60. Fam. 1, 4. 
Next year having obtained the pro- 
vince of Macedonia, he made war on 
the Darilini, a neighbouring nation, 
whom in three years he ſubdued, and 


\ 


ng his conqueſts. to the Danube. 


E 


CK 
Upon his return to Rome he was ho- 
noured with a triumph, Liu. Epit. 9a, 
95 & 97-5 Flor. 3, 4. ] Eutrop. 6, 2. 
Cic. Piſ. 19, & 24. As an orator, Ci- 
cero commends him for the ſplendour 
and copiouſneſs of his diction, B 59. 
but he was remarkable for a weak me- 
mory, and for the violent agitation o 
his body from one fide to another while 
ſpeaking; ſo that one Junius ridiculed” 
him, by aſking, who it was that ſpoke 
from à boat, (Qui logueretur e liatre g 
ib. 60, & 61.), or in a boat, (Quit in 
lintre loqueretur ? Quinctil. 11, 3, 129.) 
On this account Sicinius, a tribune, 
one day ſaid to Octavius, the colleague 
of Curio in the conſulate, who, while 
Curio was delivering a tedious harangue, 
ſat ſilently by him, wrapt round with 
bandages, and beſmeared with oint- 
ments, to eaſe the pain of the gout, 
« You are greatly obliged to your col- 
league, Octavius, for if he had not toſſ- 
ed himſelf from ſide to ſide in his uſual 
way, the flies would have chis day de- 
voured you,“ Cic. et Quinctil. ib. Hence 
Curio got the ſirname of Bun BUI us, 
from a play. actor of that name who" _ 
had a ſimilar impropriety of geſture,” * 
Plin. 7, 12 1.10.3 Val. Max. , 14, 5. 
3. C. CURIO, the ſon of the for- 
mer, a young man of great natural abi- 


| lities, but not ſufficiently cultivated by 


ſtudy, (a magiftris parum inſtitutus, natu- 
ram habui admirabilem ad dicendum), 
Cic. Br. 8 1. He was early recommend- 


ed by his father to the attention of Ci- 


cero, who endeavoured to inſpire him 
with the deſire of true glory, 5. 3 but 
Curio, | ſeduced by the love of plea- 
ſure, became exceedingly profligate and 
extravagant, whence, on account of his 

effeminacy, Cicero calls him liola Cu- 
rionis, Cie. Att. 1, 14. Curio formed 

a deteſtable connection with Antony, 
from which he was withdrawn by the 
interpoſitiorf of Cicero, Cic. Phil. 2, 18. 

who, knowing the ſhining talents of 
Curio, ſtill trove to engage him to ſup- 


port the intereſts of the republic. The 


fix firſt letters of Cicero's ſecond book 
of Familiar Epiſtles are addreſſed to 
8 9 5 | Curio, 


* 
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Canio, while he was (a8 is ſuppoſed; occafion Cicero wrote him from Cilicia, 
© quaeſtor to Caius Claudius) in Alia, Cic. an admirable letter of advice, in which, 


Fam. 2, 6. During this period Curio however, he inſinuates ſome! apprehen- 


he propoſed exhibiting. a ſplendid ſhew cauſe of Curio's oppoſition to Caeſar is 


of gladiators, from which Cicero tried faid to have been the contempt with 


to- diſſuade him, but in vain, ib. 3. On which Caeſar treated him, and the op- 
this exhibition ſunebri patris munere ) poſition made by Caeſar's friends to his 


Curio expended an immenſe ſum, and election, Cic. Fam. 8, 4. Curio, after 


exceeded all that had gone before him he had ſold himſelf to Caeſar, acted 


loft his father, ib. 2. in honour of whom ſion of his unſteadineſs, Fam. 2, 7. The 


in the ingenuity of his contrivances to 
amuſe the people, Plia. 36, 15 f. 24. 


By ſuch profuſion he contracted fo 


much debt, that, as Pliny expreſſes it, 
he had no eſtate left, but in the hope 


of a civil war, (ut nibil in cenſu habuerit, 


with exquiſite art. He did not imme- 
diately diſcoyer his having changed 
ſides, but appeared ſtill to go along 
with his former friends, that. thus he 


might become more thoroughly acquain- 


ted with their ſecret views, Dio, 40, G1. 
He ſeemed ſor ſome time to be wholly 


and was at laſt reduced to the neceſſity inactive, (Curioni tribunalus conglaciat 
of ſelling himfelf to Caeſar. The debt vel friget),' Cic. Fam. 8, 6. Sometimes 
of Curio is ſaid to have amounted to be pretended to be equally againſt Pom - 
no leſs a ſum than fexcenties ſeffertinm, pey and Caeſar, (mo ſimulatione, contra 


near. 500,000 l. Fal. Mas. 9, 1,6. and Pompeium et Caeſarem), Vell. 2, 48. At 
this fum he is ſuppoſed to have received laſt, however, he threw off the maſk, 
from Cacfar, who-attached him to his and, that he might have a pretext for 


intereſt by paying all his debts, Dio, breaking with the ſenate, made ſeveral 


40, 60, Vell. Paterculus' makes the extravagant demands, which he knew 


ſum only centies HS. 2, 48. But it is 
thought that here we ſhould read /ex-+ 


erntier, becauſe Appian ſays that Cae- 


far induced Curio to co-operate with 


would not be granted, Dio, 40, 61.; 
Appian. p. 443. Then he joined the 
popular party, and openly avowed his 
attachment to Caeſar, (transfugit ad po- 


him for more than 1500 talents, the pulum, et pre ty ag logui coepit), Cic. 
ſum which he gave to Paulus the conſul, Fam. 8, 6. whic 


fares p. 722+ et Pomp. p. 650. Sueto- me ? nam, ita vivam, putavi), ib. 2, 13. 
nius does not mention the ſum, but Curio ſupported the cauſe of Caeſar in 


ſimply ſays, Aemilium Paulum (conſu - the ſenate with great addreſs during his 


lem) Caiumgue Curianem viglentifſimum tribuneſnip, and, after laying down his 
tribunorum ingenti mercede defenſores para- office, went directly to Caeſar, Dio, 40, 
vit, Caeſ. 29. (Yid. Cas AR, p. 62.) . 66 f. ſpeedily returned with a letter, 
Virgil is thought to allude to Curio, Id. 44, 1. and after the final decree 
Heudidit nic aura patriam, c. Aen. 6, was paſſed, fled with Coelius and the 
62 f. and Lucan, after obſerving that tribunes Antony and Caſſius, ib. 3. 
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of their country effected their purpoſe Lucan: 1, 269.), to Caeſar, whom he 


by money, (emere ones), adds, #10 iuſtigated ta war, Appian. p. 447. 3 Lu- 


(Curio) wendidit urbem, 4, 824. can. 1, 273.93. Hence Curio is ſaid 


Curio had been a keen fupporter of to have been the perſon that firſt Kin- 


the power of the ſenate and of Pom- dled the civil war, and even prevented 


pey, (Hie primò pro Pompeii partibus, id an accommodation, when Pompey and 
9%, ut tunc habebatur, pra republica, Vell. Caeſar were inclined to it, (Bello civili 


ib. ), by whoſe. influence he was made —ubjecit facem ;j—et coaleſcentts conditiones 


tribune, a. 703, Dis, 404 59. On this pacis dyſeuſſit ac rupit), Vell. a, 48. (Mor 


ment umque 
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change did not ſur- 
. C. 2. 5. 443. 80 Plutarch in Cae- priſe Cicero, (Quis hoc putaret practer 
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CUR 
mentumque fuit mutatus Curio rerum, Gal. 
lorum captus Jpolis us et Cacſaris auro, Lu- 
can. 4, 819. 

Curio was ſent by Caeſar with-an ar- 
my to Sicily, Lucan. 3, 59 which he 
got poſſeſſion of without a battle, Caeſ. 
Bell. C. 1, 30, & 31. Cato having left 
it upon hearing of Curio's arrival, ib. 
(See Caro, g1.), Dio, 41, 41. Curio 
aſſed over from Sicily to Africa, where 
wh defeated Varus, who commanded in 
that country for Pompey, and laid fiege 
to Utica, Dio, ib.; Caeſ B. C. 2, 34, 
&c.; Lucan. 4, 584, 661. & 713. But 
Juba Kivg of Mauritania, whom Curio, 
while tribune, had tried to deprive. of 
his kingdom, Caęſ. B. C. 2, 25. (Lege 


tribunitid ſolio depellere avorum Curio ten- 


tarat, Lybiamque auferre tyranno, Lu- 
can. 4, 694), having ſpeedily come to 
the aſſiſtance of Varus, artfully decei- 
ved Curio, who ſeeing himſelf ſurround- 
ed, and ſcorning to flee, though he 
might have eſcaped, fell fighting brave- 
ly, ( Caef. ib. 3643. ), amidſt heaps 
of his men, (none in trage Juorym, 
Impiger ad lethum, et fortis virtute cuactd. 
Duid nunc roftra tibi profunt turbata, fo- 
rumque, Inde trilunitid n 1 220 f. 
arce Arma dabas populis ? quid prodita 
jura ſenatũs, Et gener atque ſocer bello con- 
currere juſſi? Lybicas en nobile corpus 
Paſcit aves, nullo contectus Curio buſlo, 
Lucan. 4, 797.809. et 5, 39. 
CURI US, the name of a Roman 
gens ; the moſt illuſtrious of which was 
A. Cuxius Dentatus, who conquered 
the Samnites, and forced Pyrrhus to 
Fave Italy. He was a man as remark- 


able for his contempt of riches and 


frugality, as for his bravery in war, (G. 
5. 230, & 231.). He is ſaid to have 
had his 0 undreſſed, becauſe in his 
time there were no barbers in Rome, 
Horat. 1, 12, 41. Yui Curios fimulant 
Bacchanalia vivunt, pretend to live as 
ſoberly as Curius, Juvenal. 2, 3. who 


uſed to dine on pot herbs, which he 
- dreſſed himſelf, Id. 11. 78.— Adj. Cu- 

RIANus, Winail. 72 6, 9. Cic. Or. 1, 
3% | 
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Mettiur Cuxrius, a Sabine chief, | 
Liv. 1, 12. who is ſaid to have given 
name to the Curtian lake in Rome, ib. 
13. 

N. CourTIVs, a brave young man, 
who threw himſelf into a great opening 
in the forum, produced by an earth- 
quake, or fome other cauſe, in order, 
as he ſuppoſed, to appeaſe the divine 
wrath, Liv. 7, 6. The Curtian lake 
is ſuppoſed to have been name rather 
from this Curtius, 1b. | 

Cy ing, -es, a nymph of Sicily, 


_ who attempting to hinder Pluto in 


carrying off Proſerpine, was by him 
changed into a fountain, Ovid. Met. 


37 409. 


CyixEE, v. a, the daughter of 
the river Maeander, the mother of 
Byblis and Caunos, by Miletus, the 
ſon of Apollo, Ovid. 9, 451. 

CyBELE, CYBELLE, v. CyBEBE, 
ec, the mother of the gods, (G. 355.) 
Hence Cybelzius Attis, the ſon of Cy- 
bele, Ovid. Met. 10, 104. 

Cycxus, or CycGnus, the ſon of 
Neptune, in vulnerable by a dart; 
cruſhed to death by Achilles, and me- 
tamorphoſed into a ſwan, Ovid. Met. 
12, 72, —145.— 2. A Boeotian 
youth, the ſon of Apollo and HyRIL, 
beloved by Phyllius; who having refu- 
ſed to give him a bull, which at the 
deſire of Cycnus he had tamed, Cyc- 
nus, in a fit of paſſion, threw himſelf 
from a lofty rock on mount Teumẽſus 
in Boeotia, and was turned into a 
ſwan ; whence a beautiful vale near 
that place was called Cycneia Tempe, 
plur. Ovid. Met. 7, 371, &c. (vid. G. 

I 
, WD + ae, a ſxilful painter, Plin. 

+4 ts 
ws er, à virgin beloved by 
Acontius; vid. AconTivs. 

CyYLLARUS, a beautiful centaur; 
Ovid. Met. 12, 393. ſlain in the battle 
of the centaurs with the Lapithae, ib. 
420.— © 2. The horſe of Polluz, 
Virg. G. 3, 89. | 
 Crymopdce, 4 or Cymodecta, a 


FLO TN 
ſe-vyniph, the daughter of Nereus 
and Doris, Virg. Aen. 10, 225. ; Stat. 
. | 
- CrmorTHoe, er, another daughter 
of 3 78 Serv. ad Virg. Aen. 1, 
Ern arcTxvs, an Athenian, the ſon 
of Euphorion, and brother to the poet 
Aeſchylus; who, after the defeat of 
the Perſians at Marathon, took hold 
of one of their ſhips with his hand, 
and it being cut off, fell, Herodot. 6, 
114. Juſtin relates, that, after both 
his hands were cut off, he ſeized the 
ſhip with his teeth, 2, 9, (G. 300.) 
© Cynict, a ſect of philoſophers, re- 
 _markable for the ruſticity and indelica- 
cy of their manners, (G. 295 
CyxosTxa, the conſtellation called 
Urſa Minor, the leſſer bear, Ovid. Faft. 
37 107. ; Sil. 3, 665. 
CErxrnius, a name given to Apol- 
lo, from Cynthos, a mountain in De- 
los, wheie he was born, Virg. Aen. 
, 3—— CYNTHIA, a name given to 
ana, or Luna, the moon, Ovid. Faſt. 
2, 91 ——© 2. The name which Pro- 
pertius gave his miſtreſs, 1, 1. e alibi 
paſſim. Martial 14, 187. 
_ © Cyyarissvs, a beautiful youth, be- 
loved by Apollo; who having acci- 
dentally killed a ftag he was fond of, 
and being inconſolable in his grief, 
was turned into a cypreſs-tree, which 
was always uſed at funerals, Ovid. Met. 
10, 106,—142. | 
Errskrus, a tyrant of Corinth, 
whoſe government Demaritus, the fa- 
ther of Tarquinius Priſcus, the fifth 
King of Rome, being unwilling to 
bear, retired to Tarquinii in Tuſcany, 


Tic. Tuſe. 5, 37. 

_ CyrExE, ec, the daughter of the 
river Penẽus, and mother of Ariſtaeus 
by Apollo, (G. 371-) | 

' CyrtnAtci, the followers of the 
philoſopher Ariftippus, a native of 
Cyrene in Africa, Cic. Tuſe. 3, 12.3 
Acad. 4, 7, & 46. N 
_ CyrsiLvs, an Athenian, who ha- 
ving adviſed his countrymen to” re- 
main in the city, and ſubmit to Xer- 
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DAE 
xes, was ſtoned to death, Cic. Off 3, 11. 
CVRU3, the founder of the Per- 
ſian empire, (G. 600.) Redditum Cyri 


folio Phraaten, & c. Phraates reſtored to 


the throne of Cyrus, i e. of Parthia, 
the Parthians being maſters of Perſia in 
the time of Horace, Horat. Od. 2, 2, 
17. vid. Ocravius. 

Cyrus minor, Cyrus the younger, 
who attempting to expel his brother 
Artaxerxes from the throne by the 
aſſiſtance of Graecian mercenaries, was 
ſlain in battle through his own raſh- 
neſs, in the moment of victory, (G. 
468.) Cic. Div. 1, 23, & 25. 

Crxvs, an architect, Cic. Ait. 2, 4.; 


Mil. 17. hence CyREA, fc. opera, the 


works of Cyrus, Cic. Att. 4, 10. 
CryTHER1s, dit, an actreſs, the fa. 
vourite miſtreſs of Antony, Cic. Phil, 


2, 24, & 25.; Fam. , 26. ; Att. 10, 


10, & 16. ; properly called Volumnia, 
as being the freed- woman of Volumni- 
us Eutrapelus, Cic. Phil. 2, 24. 
Servius on Virgil makes Cytheris the 
ſame with Lycoris, beloved by Gallus; 
but ſeveral circumſtances mentioned by 
Virgil concerning Lycoris, Ecl. 10, 2, 
&c. appear to be inconſiſtent with the 
account given concerning Cytheris in 
hiſtory. ; 


_DarDation, -bnis, the ſon of Lu- 
elfer, and brother of Ceyx, Ovid. Met. 
11, 295. who was fo affected with the 
death of his daughter Chibne, ſtain by 
Diana, that he threw himſelf from the 
top of Parnaſſus ; but Apollo pitying 
him, made him a bird, called a falcon 


or hawk, (aceipiter), ib. 345. 


 DAEDALUS, a native of Athens, 
a famous architect, the conſtructor of 
the labyrinth in Crete, where being 


ſhut up with his ſon Icirus, he con- 
trived to make his eſcape by means of 


waxen wings ; but Icarus ſoaring too 
high, had his wings melted by the heat 
of the fun, and fell into the ſea, call- 
ed from him the Icarean fea, (G. 
421.) Hence, Et mare percuſſum puero, 
(i. e. Jearo), fabrumgue, (i e. Daeda- 
lum) volantem, Juvenal, 1, 54. Pro- 
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DA M F ac D 


ponimus illuc Ire fatigatas ubs Daedalus 


exuit alas, i. e. Cumas, Id. 3, 25.; 

Virg. Aen. 6, 14. ; Hor. Od. 1, 3, 44-3 
Ille ceratis ope Dactaled nititur pennis, vi- 
treo daturus nomina ponto, ſoars on 


waxen wings by the aſſiſtance or art 
of Daedalus, about to fall like Icarus, 


and give name to the azure ſea, i. e. 


he will fail in his attempt to equal 
Pindar, 10. 4, 2, 2. Daedalzo ocior J- 
caro, ſwifter than Icarus, the ſon of 
Daedalus, i. e. not retarded like him 
in my flight, Ib. 2, 20, 13. Daedalẽ- 
um iter rexit, directed his road through 
the windings of the labyrinth made by 
Daedalus, Propert. 2, 14, 8. DatDa- 
LA tea, the cells of the bees, curiouſ- 
ly made, Virg. G. 4, 179. $0 Dae- 
dala tellus, Lucr. 1, 7, & 229. carmi- 
na, Id. 2, 504.; figna (i. e. ſtatuas) 
polire, Id. 5, 1450.; Verborum Daeda- 

lingua, which curiouſly forms the 
ſounds of words, Id. 4, 555.; Vid. 
Cic. N. D. 2, 59. Natura Daedala re- 


rum, the curious former or framer of 


things, Lucr. 5, 235-3 Daedala Cirer, 
ingenious, Virg. Aen. 7, 282. 

Dau Aris, i, the name of a drunk- 
en woman, Hor. Od. 1, 36, 13. 

en, a ſirname of the 
Lieinii. 

DauAsip pus, a nobleman fond of 


Astues, Cic. Fam. 7, 23.; whence 


Pſeudodamaſippus, an admirer of ſtatues 


like Damaſippus, #.—Suppoſed to be 


the ſame with the Damaſippus men- 
tioned by Horace, Sat. 2, 3, 64. 
q 2. One who having ſpent his for- 


tune, hired himſelf as a player, Juve- 
nal 8, 185. 


L. Junius Brutus DAMASIPPUS, 
city praetor in the third conſulſhip 
of Carbo, and the younger Marius; 
who having aſſembled the ſenate, by 


the order of Marius, cruelly put to 
ſon of Belus, and brother of Aegyp- 


death a number of the chief ſenators, 
under pretext of their being the fa- 
vourers of Sulla; among the reſt Scae- 


völa, the High Prieſt, Vell. 2, 26. ; 


Cic. Fam. , 21.; Appian. B. C. 1. p. 
403, & 404.; Liv. Epit. 86. Dama- 


ſippus was afterwards Alain by the or- 
der of Sulla, Sallaſt. Cat. 5 1. 


"Off. 3, to.; 


DAN 
DAMOCLES, t, a flatterer of 
Dionyſius, who uſed often to extol the 
happineſs of that prince. Upon which 
Dionyſius aſked if he would make 
trial of it. When he readily aſſented, 
the tyrant ordered him to be placed 


on a golden couch, and the moſt deli- 


cious diſhes to be ſet before him, with 
every thing elſe that could regale his 
ſenſes. But in the midſt of the en- 


tertainment he cauſed a ſword to be 


let down from the ceiling, ſuſpended 
by a horſe-hair over his head; which 
ſo terrified l)Jamocles, that he was un- 
able to taſte any of the delicacies, and 
begged that he might be allowed to 
in 94 Thus Diony ſius ſhowed, that 


no one can be happy over whom ſome 


terror always hangs, Cic. Tuſc. 5, 21. 
To this ſtory Horace alludes, 
Diſtrictus enſis cui ſuper i impia Cer vice of 
det, & c. Od. 3, 1, 17. 

DAMO, v. en, and Phintias, or 
Pythias, Pythagoreans, who gave a 


rare example of friendſhip at 'Syracufe 


in the time of Dionyſius. One of them 
being condemned to die by the tyrant, 


aſked a few days reſpite to ſettle his 


affairs, and the other became ſu 

for his return, ſo that he muſt have 
died if he failed. But he came on the 
day appointed. Dionyſius admiring 
ſuch fidelity, not only pardoned him, 
but requeſted to be admitted as a 
third perſon in their friendſhip, Cic. 
; Val. Max. 4, 7, ent. 1. 
Dauox, a muſician, Cic. Or. 3, 33. 
DamoreHILUS, a ame and pain- 


ter, Plin. 35, 12. 


Dax Ax, es, the daughter of Aeri- 
ſius, king of the Argives, and the mo- 


ther of Perſeus by Jupiter, (G. 395.) 


who is hence called DäxAfius ber or, 
Ovid. Met. 5, 1. 
DANAUS, a biug of Argos, the 
tus, whoſe fifty daughters, ( Danaides, 
um), flew their huſbands on the mar- 
riage night, except Hypermneſtra, 
who preſerved her huſband Lynceus. 
For this crime the Danaids were ſup- 
poſed to be condemned to pour water 


| 4 ever into a tub full of holes, (G. 


U 2 392.) 


+ MAP 
392.) From Danaus the. _ were 
called Danat. | 
 Darenns, er, the daughter of che 
river Penẽus, beloved by. Apollo, 
changed into a laurel, Ovid. Met. 1, 
490. 

Dar kus, i, v. -idis, a beautiful 
boy, the ſon of Mercury, Aclian. 10, 
18. G 2. The name of a ſhepherd, 
* Aen. 2, 5, & 8. 

| Daxpinvs, the ſon of Electra and 
Jupiter, the founder of the Trojan na- 
tion, (G. 187) Iliacae primus pater 


urbis et aufor, Virg. Aen. 8, 34. put 


for any Trojan, (g. Dardanius), Cru- 
delia Dardanus, i. e. Aeneas, Virg. 
Aen. 4, 661. Dax DANI DES, -dae, a 

Fon or deſcendant of Dardanus, Virg. 


Aen. 10, 545. plur. DAR DANIDAE, 


-arum, the Trojans, ib. 3, 94. 5, 45. 
.—DaxDAinis, -idis, a Trojan woman, 
Matres Dardanides, the Trojan ma- 
-trons, Ovid. Me, 13, 412.—DaRDA- 
nis, adj. Trojan; Virg. en, 5, 711. 
—DaRrDANia, ae, Ic. urbe, Troy, ib. 
2, 324. of ſc. regio, Troas, the coun- 
try of Troy. 

Dans, stig, an biſtorian that wrote 
che hiſtory of the Trojan war, I/dor. 
2. The name of a noted boxer or 
combatant at the caeſtus, Virg. A. 5, 375. 


DAR US, the name of three kin 88 We 


of Perſia, namely,.the {on of Hyllaſdis 
Nothus, and Codomannus, (G. 605,— 
614; 616; 620.) — Dai cus, i, 
m. a daric, a coin marked with the 
image of Darius, Auſon. Ep. 5, 21. 
Daris, i, the general of Darius, 
whom Miltiades defeated at the battle 
of Marathon, Nep. 1, 4. 
DAUNUS, the ſon of Pilumgus 
and. Nanae, who reigned 1n the north 
of Apylia ; whence that country was 
called Pa ux iA, (G. 9. 158, )——The 
father of Purnus, irg. Aen. 10, 616, 


4 12, 90.; whence Daunius heros, i. e, 


Turnus, ib. 12, 723. Daunia dea, i. * 
Juturna, the filter of Turnus, ib. 12,785. 

Davus, the name of a ſlave, which 
often occurs in Terence; ſaid to have 
been derived from  Dahae, v. Daae, a 
people of Scythia, Donat. in Tg: 
N 271 6 
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DEI 
DECIUs, the name of a Roman 


gens; ennobled by the three Dre, 


who devoted themſelves for their coun- 
try, Cic. Tuſc. 1, 37. ly mentions 
only two, the father, 8, 9, & 10. ; and 
the ſon, 10, 28, & 29, Vid. Virgil, 


A. 6, 825. 3 Juvenal, 8, 254, & 258. 
14.339 


DrfaxfxA, the moſt illuſtrious of 
the wives of Hercules, (G. go01,) the 
daughter-in-law of Alcmena, the mo- 
ther of Hercules, hence called Aleme- 
nae nurus, Ovid. Met. 8, 542. 


DEiDania, or Dezamia, the daugh- 


ter of Lycomẽdes, king of Scyros, and 
the mother of Pyrrhus by Achilles, 
(6.4453 

DEJoces, ig, the. firſt king of the 
Medes, (G. 599.) - 

DEIoNE, ee, the mother of Milé- 
tus by Apollo; whence Miletus is 
called Deiònides, ae, the fon of Deig- 
ne, Ovid. Met. g, 442. 

Dz3zoTArus, the king of Galatia, 
who ſided with Pompey in the civil 
war ; but after the battle of Pharſalia, 
having ſubmitted to Caeſar, was left in 


the poſſeſſion of his kingdom. He 


was afterwards accuſed by his ſon De- 


jotarus and one Philippus, of having 


plotted the death of Caeſar ; but be- 
ing defended by the eloquence of Ci- 
cero, he was acquitted, Cic. Dejot. 1, 
& Ce 

D&iiorEiaA, v. Sta, v. pia, one of 
the nymphs of Juno, whom ſhe pro- 
miſed in marriage to Aevlus, , Virg. 
Aen. 1, 72. g 2. A water-nymph 
that frequented the lake Aſia in Ly- 
dia; hence called Af a FO” Virg. 
G. 4; 343+ 

Dirks, the fon of ; AHA and 
Hecüba, who, after the death of Pa- 
ris, married Helena, by whom he was 
betrayed to the Greeks, Virg. Aen. G, 
494, K . 

DEiPHOBE, er, the daughter of 
Glaucus, the prieſteſs of the temple of 
Apollo at Cumae, Virg. Aen. 6, 35. 
hence called the Cumean Sibyl (Cu- 
maea Silylla,) ib. 98. who attended Ac- 
neas to the W ens ih. 262, 
&c. | 
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DzMADESs, i, an Athenian oratory 
contemporary with Demoſthenes, Cic. 
Brut. 9. Or. 26. originally a ſailor; 
whence Quinctilian ſays of him, Ex 
remige orator fadtus, 2, 17, 12. 
DEMA ATUs, a king of Lacedae- 
mon, who being baniſhed from his 
country, fled to Pertia, and hved in 
exile at the court of Xerxes. Percei- 
ving that Xerxes meditated war againſt 
Greece, he gave the Lacedemonians 
_ of his defign, Fuftin. 2, 10. & 
E 2. The father of Tarqui- 
3 W who, on account of the 
tyranny of Cypſelus, retired from Co- 
rinth to "Parquiun in Etruria, Cic. 
Tuſc. 5, 37.; Liv. 1, 34. 6 
Dua, the name of an old man 
in Terence, Aaelph. 1, 2, 1, &c. 
DEMETRIUS, the fon of Anti- 
gönus, called PoLiokCETEs, Cic. Of 
2, 7. (G. p. 341. & 471.) —DEMETR1- 
US\/PHALEREUS, the ſcholar of Theo- 
phraſtus, Cic. Fin. 5, 9.3 Br. q. and 
3 3 Athens under Caſſander, 
G. 4 
5 DEMETRIUS, the ſon of Philip, 
king of Macedonia, given by his fa- 
ther as a hoſtage to the Romans, Liv. 
33, 30. and led in triumph by T. 
* Flaminius, Id. 34, 52. He 
as afterwards reſtored to his father, 
1 36. ; and being ſent by him on an 
embaſſy to Rome, was treated with 
great reſpect by the ſenate, Id. 39, 47. 
which ſoon after became a ground of 
odium againſt him, ib. 48. For being 
invidiouſly accuſed by his brother Per- 
ſeus of deſigns againſt his life, and of 
undue attachment to the Romans, he 
was put to death by the order of his 
father, Liv. 40, 5.—24. who having 


diſcovered the guilt of Perſeus, and the 


innocence of Demetrius, was ſo racked 
with remorſe, that it -put a 338 to 
his life, ib. 54, 55. & 56. | 
DEMoOcHARts, ig, an an Athenian ora- 
tor, the ſiſter's ſon of Demoſthenes, 
called Parrheſiaſtes, on account of his 


too great freedom of ſpeech, Cic. Or. 


2, 23.; Br. 83. Being ſent among 
others on an embaſſy to Philip, when 


that Prince aſked what he could do 
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moſt agreeable to the Athenians; * To 
hang yourſelf,“ replied Demochares. 
„Tell your countrymen,“ ſays Phi- 
lip to the other ambaſſadors, that 
thoſe are more haughty, who ſay ſuch 
things, than thoſe who hear them with 
impunity,”* Senec. de Ir. 3, 23. 

. e pens: *, a phyſician, Flu. 
24 

DENMOCRITUs, of Abdera, (A 
derites, · ae, ) the parent of experimental 
philoſophy, called the Laughing pbilo- 
ſopher, (G. 16.) becauſe he laughed 


at the follies of mankind; whence = | 


venal ſays of him, Perpetuo riſu 

nem agitare ſolebat, 10, 34. From a de- 
fire of learning he gave up his patri- 
mony, Cic. Tuſe. 5, 39. and traverſed 
the molt remote countries in queſt of 
knowledge, Cic. Fin. 5, 29. He is ſaid 


to have deprived himſelf of ſight, that 8 


his mind might not be withdrawn from 
the contemplation of truth by external 
objects, ib. et Gell. 10, 17. But Cices 
ro doubts the truth of this, ih. and Plus 
tarch expreſsly, denies it, De Curiofe 
Cicero thinks him one of the greateſt 
men, vir magnus in primis, ) N. D. 1, 
43.— Hence DzmockiTici, the fol- 
lowers of Democritus, Cic. Or. 1, 10. 
Democritea ſc. dia, v. dogmata, the ſay- 
ings or opinions of Democritus, Cic. 
Div. 2, 13. | ö 
DeMoDOCUS, a muſician at the 
court of Alcinous, Homer. Odyſs. 8, 44. 
—#} 2. A Trojan chief, Ji irg. A. 10. 
419. 
DEmMOLEUS, i, a Google ſlain by 
Aeneas at Troy, Vi irg. Aen. 5, 260. 
Duo RON, -0ntis, a centaur, killed 
by Theſeus, Ovid. Met. 12, 356. | 
Dz mor Hoon, tie, the ſon of The- 
ſeus and Phaedra, one of the leaders 
of the me in the Trojan war, 
G. 4 
0 DEMOSTHENES, ie, an Athe- 
nian, the prince of the Greek ora- 
tors, Quinclil. 10, 1, 76. et 12, 2, 22. 
{ lenge perfeciſſimus Graecorum, Id. 10, 2, 
24.) ſaid to have been. the ſon of a 
blackſmith, (Quem pater ardentis maſſar 
fuligine lippus A carbone, Qc. ad rhetora 
miſit,) Juvenal. 10, 130. But 1 
ays 
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DEN 
ſays that the father of Demoſthenes 
was a man of birth and probity, and 
died when his ſon was only ſeven years 
of age, in Demoſth. Demoſthenes firſt 
applied to philoſophy under Plato, 
whom he greatly admired, Cic. Or. 4. ; 
Quinctil. 12, 2, 22, et 12, 10, 24. He 
afterwards ſtudied eloquence under I- 
ſaeus and other maſters. He at firſt 
could not pronounce the letter R, but 
by attention and induſtry, got ſo much 
the better of this and other defects, 
that no one ſpoke more diſſ inctly, Cic. 
Div. 2, 46. Or. 1, 61. and acquired an 
excellence in his art that has ſcarcely ever 
been equalled; ( Demoſibenis commemorato 
nomine, maximae eloquentiae conſummatio au- 
dentis animo oboritur, Val. Max. 8, 7, ext. 
1.) But his eloquence at laſt proved 
fatal to him; for Antipäter, having 
vanquiſned the Athenians, demanded 


that their orators ſhould be given up to 


him. Upon which Demoſthenes fled, 
and to prevent his falling into the 
hands of his enemies, put an end to his 
life by poiſon, in the iſland of Calauria, 
Strab.: 8, 374+; Plutarch. in Demoſth. 
DIxTrirus, a firname given to M. 
Curius, becauſe he is ſaid to have been 
born with teeth, Plin. 7, 16 /. 15. 
.» Dzo1s, dis, i. e. Proſerpine the 
daughter of Ceres, who is called Deo, 
by the Greeks, Ovid. Met. 6, 114. 

- DercETo, i, or Dertetis, . is, voc. 
Derc#i, Ovid. Met. 4, 45. (or CeTo, 
A, Plin, 6, 13.) the name of a Syrian 
goddeſs called by the Syrians Arax- 


Aris, Plin. 5, 23.5 Strab. 16, p. 748. 


or Athara, vel Afthara, ib. 785. ſuppo- 
fed to be the ſame with 4/otaroth, men- 
tioned in the ſacred icriptures,—in the 

pper part reſembling a woman, and in 
the lower a fiſh, Ovid. ib. et Lucian. de 
Dea Syrin; hence called prodigio/a, Plin. 


ib. ; S 
DEUCALION, oni, the ſon of Pro- 
metheus, and huſband of Pyriha, king 
of Theſſaly; in whoſe time happened 
the deluge, (G. 436.) DrucaLio- 
Es adj. Deucalionzas gfugit inobrutus 
undas, eſcaped Deucalion's flood, Ovid. 
Met. 7, 356. So Deucalionẽi imbres, ex- 
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DID 
ceſſive ſhowers, ſuch as fell before Deu- 
calion's flood, Lucan. 1, 653. 

DiaconvDas, ae, a Thebanz who 
aboliſhed all nocturnal ſacred rites, Cic. 
Leg. 2, 1. | 
DIAGGRASs, ae, a native of Melos, 
( Melius,) a ſcholar of Democritus, 
called Atheos, v. u, the Atheiſt, be- 
cauſe he denied the exiſtence of the 
gods, Cic. N. D. 1, 1, & 23. et 3, 37.— 
J 2. A combatant, famous for his 
victories at the Olympic games (Olym- 
Pionices nobilis,) who had three ſons 
(Cicero ſays two, Tuſe. 1, 46.) that 
gained the prize of victory in different 
conteſts on the ſame day. When they, 
embracing their father, placed their 
crowns on his head, and the people 
with congratulations threw flowers u 
on him, the old man, tranſported with 
joy, expired amidf the kiſſes of his ſons, 
Geil. 3, 15. | | 

DIANA, the goddeſs of hunting, 
(G. 377.) whence dogs are called Tur- 
ba Diania, Ovid. Foft. 5, 141. Diani- 
um, ic. templum, the temple of Diana, 
Liv. 1, 48. | 
- DiICAEARCHVUS, a Peripatetick phi- 
loſopher, the ſcholar of Ariſtotle, 


_ whole writings Cicero much admired, 


Cic. Att. 2, 2, and particularly com- 
mends his maps, (tabulas geographicas,) 
ib. 6, 2.— J 2. A chief of the Acto- 
lians, Liv. 35, 12. 36, 28. ct 38, 10. 
DiIicryxxa, a name of Diana, Ovid. 
Met. 2, 441.3 Stat. Theb. g, 632. 
- DICTYS, i, -yi, -ym v. -yn, &c. a 
fiſher that educated Perſeus, Stat. Silv. 
2, 95.— 2. One of the centaurs, 
Ovid. Met. 12, 334— © 3. Dicrvs 
of Crete, Cretenſis, to whom is aſcribed 
a hiſtory of the Trojan war. 
Divas, - ae, a Macedonian, the go- 
vernor of Paeonia under Philip, em- 
ployed by Perſeus to effect the deſtruc- 
tion of his brother Demetrius, Liv. 40, 
23, & 24. and afterwards as one of his 
principal generals, Liv. 42, 51, & 58. 
Dipius, the name of a Roman gens, 
D. Diprus, the lieutenant of L. 
Caeſar in the Italic war, Cic. Font. 15. 
Ali. 13, 32.; Fell. 2, 16. 
. eee ee 7. Divivs, 
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'T. Dipius, conſul with Q. Caecili- 1 * A pris 4.” this n 
us Mctellus, who paſſed a law called Liv. 44, 23 | han 


Lex Caeccilia Didia, about the manner of 


propoſing and paſſing laws, Cic. Att. 


2, 9. 3 Phil. 5, 3. Didius, being made 
governor of Macedonia, obtained a tri- 
umph over the Scordiſci, Cic. Planc. 25.3 
Piſ. 25. | 

DIDO, -#s v. -onzs, the daughter of 
Belus, and ſiſter of Pygmalion, king of 
Tyre and Sidon, and of Phoenicia ; 
whence ſhe is called Phoeniſſa Dido, 
Virg. Aen. 1, 670. and Sidonia, ib. 446. 
Sichaeus, the huſband of Dido, being 
ſlain by Pygmalion, on account of his 


riches, ſhe fled into Africa, and there 


ſounded the city Carthage on a ſpot of 
ground which ſhe purchaſed, (urbem ex- 


rwuam pretio poſuit, Virg. Aen. 4, 211.) 


about 300 years after the deſtruction of 


Troy; (G. . 189, & 678.) Eliſa was 


her proper name; ſhe was called Dido 


from her maſculine courage ; ' which 
word in the Phoenician language ſigni- 
fied the ſame as Virgo in Latin, Serv. 


ad Virg. Aen. 4, 36. 


DipymAoNn, nis, a noted maker of 
arms, Virg. Aen. 5, 359. 

DiesPITER, (i. e. diei vel. lucispater, ) 
a name given to Jupiter, Hor. Od. 1, 
34, 5. ef 3, 2, 29. | 


Sex. DicrTivs, a marine, ( ſoctus na- 
walis vel claſſicus,) who, after the taking 
of New Carthage in Spain, claimed the 
prize of valour ( decus virtutts,) in oppo- 
ſition to Q. Trebellius, a centurion, 
When their comrades warmly eſpouſed 
the cauſe of each, Scipio, the command- 
er in chief, to prevent the diſagreeable 


conſequences of a diſpute between the 


army and navy, conferred a mural crown 


on them both, as having ſcaled the wall 
or entered the town together, (quod 


tranſcendiſſent,) Liv. 26, 48. 


DinDyYMENE or Dindyme, - et, a name 


of Cybele, the mother of the Gods, 


from Dindymus a mountain of Phrygia, 
where ſhe was worſhipped, (G. p. 35 5.) 

Divo vel Dixon, -onis, a Greek li- 
ſtorian, who wrote an account of Per- 


ſia, Cic. Di. I, 23. Nep. 95 5 — 


pariter murum aſcendiſent vel in urbem 


'DinocrxATEs, ic, practor of the 
Meſſenians, Liv. 39, 49. | 

DixomENEs, is, one of the guards 
of Hieronymus, who conſpired againſt 
him. Ziv. 24, 7. and afterwards was 
made praetor of Syracuſe, ib. 23. 

Diocrks, a chief of the Aetolians, 
Liv. 35, 34. 

DIO, vel DION, õnis, a Syracuſan 
who freed his country from the tyran- 
ny of Dionyſius, (G. 274.) Nep. in vita 
eius. ; | 
: DIO, an academic philoſopher, Cic. 
Acad. 4, 4. who having come to Rome 
as an ambaſſador from the people of 
Alexandria to accuſe Ptolemy Aulttes, 
was murdered by the contrivance of 
that king, Cic. Coel. 10. ; Strabo, 17, 


p. 1147.—Several others of this name 


are mentioned by Cicero, Leg. 3, 5. 
Fam. 9, 26. Vert. 1, 10. Flac. 30. 
Verr. 2, 7. | 

DIO Caffus vel Dion, a native 'of 


Nice in Bithynia, of noble deſcent, who 


flouriſhed under Severus and his ſons, 
and was raiſed. to the higheſt dignities 
of the ſtate. He wrote in Greek the 
Roman hiſtory in eighty books, from 
the-arrival of Aeneas in Italy, to the 


eighth -year of Alexander Severus, in 


which year Dio Caſſius was conſul for 


the ſecond time, a. u. 982..; A. D. 229. 


The firſt thirty-four books are loſt. 
Part of the thirty-fiith and the eighteen 
following books, from the thirty- 
ſixth to the fifty- fourth, remain entire. 
The four next are very imperfect. 
There is an abridgement of Dio from 
the thirty-fifth to the eightieth book, 
compiled by Xiphilin (Joannes Xi- 
philinus, ) a native of Trebiſond, (Trape- 
zuntius,) brother to the Patriarch of 
Conſtantinople in the eleventh century. 
The hiſtory of Dio is very valuable, as 
it contains an account of many impor- 
tant facts which are to be found no 
where elſe. 

DiochAxks, a favourite freedman 
of Caeſar's, Cic. Att. 11, 6. [Hae Diocha- 
. rinae, ſo literae, the letter from Dio- 
chares, ib. 13, 45 | 


DIOCLETIANUS, 


w_— 


His works are ſtill extant.— 4 
-peripatetic philoſopher, Cic. Tuſc. 5, 3. 


D 10 
- DIOCLETIANUS, a Roman em- 
peror, called DiocLes till he aſſumed 


the empire, Europ. 9, 19. from Dio- | 
fed his horſes on human fleth. He was 


clea, a city of Dalmatia, Plin. 3, 23. 


Aſter a vigorous reign of twenty-two 
years, he refigned the empire, and lived 
in retirement till his death, Aurel. Vic- 


tor, Epit. 39.; Eutrop. , 22. 
-- DIODoRUS, a Greek hiftorian, 


who flouriſhed under Auguſtus, called 8i- 


cb rus, from Sicily, his native country. 


2. A 


— 73. A praefect of Amphipolis, 


: Liv. 44 


44. | 
Dropörus, a Stoic philoſopher, the 


maſter of Cicero in logic, * dialecticis, 


Cic. Br. 90. Fam. 13, 16. 
Dios Ex Rs, ic, a Cynic philoſopher, 


in the time of Alexander the Great, 
(G. 295.) 


- DioGENEs, called Lax N TrIus, (La- 


ertienſis, v. Laertet,) from his birth- place 


Laerte, v. a, a town of Cilicia, who li- 


ved under Severus, and wrote the lives 


of the Greek philoſophers; which 
work is {till extant. we 
DIOMEDES, i, the ſon of Ty- 


hg of Actolia, 


hence called Actolius heros, Ovid. Met. 


14, 461. one of the Graecian chiefs in 


the war againſt Troy. His wife gegi- 
& having proved uofaithtul to him in 


His abſence, he did not return to his 


native country, but went into Italy, 
and having married the daughter of 
Daunus, king of that part of Apulia, 


afterwards called from him Daunia, 


ſhared the ſovereignty with Daunus, and 


built ſeveral cities, (G. 186, & 458.) 


Some of his compauions are ſaid to 
have been changed into birds, Ovid. 
Met. 14, 484, &c. called the birds of 
Diomedes, (ve Diomedis vel Diome- 
dene, ) Plin. 10, 44 f. 61. Hence Dio- 
medes ſays, Et ſocii (tc. mei) admiſfes 
(i. e. celeribus) peticrunt acthera pennis, 


} | Virg. Aen. 11, 272. Digmedis urbs, ib. 


8, 9. i. e. Ari ſeu Argyripa, ib. 11, 


246. Diomedis campus, a plain near 
Cannae, Liv. 25, 12. Diomedzae inſulae, 


ſmall iſlands on the coait of Apulia, 
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near mount Garganus, frequented by 
theſe birds, Plin. 3, 26 f. 30. 
Diomepts, a king of Thrace, who 


ſlain by Hercules, (G. p. 339.) 


Dioxs, es, the mother of Venus, 


put for Venus herſelf, (G. 363.) 


whence Caeſar is called Dionaeus, as 
being deſcended from Venus and An- 
chiſes, Virg. E. q, 47.; Columbae Di- 
onaeae, pigeons ſacred to Venus, iat. 
Sitv. 3, 5, 80. 80 Dionaeae aves, Id. 
Theb. 7, 261. | 

Dr1oxysvs, a name of Bacchus, (G. 
382.) whence Dionys1a, -orum, the 
feaſts of Bacchus, Ter. Heaut. 1, 1, 
110. | 
Dioxys1vs, the name of two ty- 
rants of Syracuſe, father and ſon, (G. 
214) 8 | 
bones, a native of Halji- 
carnaſſus, the capital of Caria; hence 
called HaricarnassEus, or Halicar- 
naſſenſis, who came to Rome after Au- 
guſtus put an end to the civil wars, in 


the middle of the 187th Olympiad, a- 


bout thirty years before the birth of 


Chriſt. After having ſtaid at Rome 
for twenty-two years, he wrote an ac- 
count of the origin, cuſtoms, and 
tranſactions of the Roman: till the be- 
ginning of the firſt Punic war, in 
twenty books, of which, only the firſt 
eleven remain, ending with the $g12th 
year of the city; and ſome fragments. 
Dionyſius alſo compoſed ſeveral books 
concerning rhetoric, ſome of which are 


Kill extant. 


* Dioxys1vs of Heraclea, ( Heracles- 


tes, ac), firſt a Stoic, Cic. Acad. 4, 


22. but afterwards an Epjcurean, Cic. 
Fin. 1, 31. F 2. A native of Mag- 
neſia, (Magnes, -etis,) a rhetorician, 
intimate with Cicero, Cic. Br. 91.— 


© 3. A ſlave of Cicero's, his reader, 


( anagnofles), Cic. Fam. 5, 10. and li- 
brarian, 10. 13. 77. But having ſto- 


len many of his maſter's books, he 
fled for fear of puniſhment, ib. He 
ſeems to have returned, and to have 
been taken into favour; for Cicero 
complains of his having deſerted him 

| : in 
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in the beginning of the civil war, Att. 
9, 12.1 4. A flave or freedman 


of Atticus, whom Cicero employed ia 


arranging his library, Cic. Att. 4. 7, 
14, 15. Fam. 12, 24. — There were 
many others of this name, Fabric. 
Bibl. Graec. tom. 2, p. 794, &c. 2 
DioxyFsus, a name of Bacchus, 
(G. 382.) whence DioxxsiA, rum, 
the feaſts of Bacchus, Ter. Heaut. 1, 
1 110. There were many of this 
name, ( multos Dionyſos habemus, Cic. 
N. P. 3.23.) | 
Dior gAuss, zie, a native of Mi- 
tylenae,, an eloquent Greek orator, 
the praeceptor of the Gracchi, Circ. 
ene | 
 DroscorTDes, i, a native of A- 
nazarba, (Anaxarbeus, 4 ſyll.) in Ci- 
licia; a phyſician in the time of Nero, 
whoſe works are {till extant, G 2. 
An eminent engraver in the time of 
Auguſtus, Plin. 37, 1.; Suet. Aug. 50. 
— There were many others of this 
name, vid. Fabricii Biblioth. Graec. vol. 


Dioscuxi, -orum, i. e. Jovis liberi, 


a name given to Caſtor and Pollux, 
Cic. N. D. 3, 21. (vid. G. 411.) 
Dioxir pus, a noted wreſtler, Plin. 
35, 11. J 2. A Trojan ſlain by 
Turnus, Virg. Aen. 9, 574. 
DieaiLvs, an architect, flow in 
performing his work; whence Diphilo 
tardior, uncommonly flow, Cic. Q. Fr. 
e e | | | 
Dir ss, dis, a drunken old wo- 
man, Ovid. Am. 1, 8, 2. | 
Dix Ax, the furies, Tiſiphönè, A- 
lecto and Megaera, Virg. Aen. 4, 473. 
8, 701. et 12, 845. 1 
DIRCE, es, the wife of Lycus, 
king of Thebes; who jealous of An- 
tiope, treated her with great cruelty. 
On, which account Zethus and Am- 
phion, the ſons of  Antiope, when 
they grew up, having ſlain Lycus, 
tied Dirce by the hair to the tail of a 


fierce bull, (Propertius ſays, to the 


mouth or neck, Vinxerunt Dircen ſub 
tructs ora bovis, 3, 15, 38.) and thus 


the periſhed by a miſerable death, Ovid. 


tis Þ 


I, 
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in Jbin. 537+ 3. Plaut. Ps. 1, 2, 65. ; 
Lactant. in Stat. Theb. 4, 570. (vid. 
Axriorg.) Dirce is ſaid to have 
been changed into a fountain near 
Thebes, which was called after her 
name, Stat. Theb. 3, 205. (Ex cujus 
corpore fons in | Cithaerane na'us eft, qui 
Dircaeus eſt appellatus, Hygin. fab. 7.) 
Apollodorus ſays, that Zethus and 
Amphion threw her body into a foun- 
tain, called from her Dixcx, 3, 5, 5. 
Hence Dircaeus Amphion, i. e. The- 
banus, Virg. Ecl. 2, 24. So Dircaea 
cohors, Lucan. 4, 550. Dircaeus cyg- 
nus, the Dircaean ſwan, i. e. Pindar, 
Hor. Od. 4, 2, 25. | 

Dis, ditis, the god of riches, Plu- 
to, (qui dives ſc. eft), Cic. M. D. 2, 
26. (Jia minimè dives fit), * 
I, 6, 34. Domina ditts, Proſerpine, 
the wife of Pluto, Virg. Aen. 6, 397. 
Atri janua Ditis, the entrance to the 
infernal regions, ib. 127. 

DiscorD14, the goddeſs of diſcord, 
Virg. Aen. 8, 702.; Hor. Sat. 1, 4, 
60. 


DiTHyYRAMBUS, a name of Bac- 


chus; whence a poem in honour of 


Bacchus, filled with bold and ſublime 


expreſſions, was called by that name, 


Hor. Od. 4, 2, 10. So alſo a kind of 
poetic meaſure, Cic. Or. 3, 48.— 
DiT#eyRAMBICI, fc. poretae, poets who 
wrote Dithyrambics, Cic. Opt. gen. dic. 


DiviriAc , a chief of the Aedui, 
Caeſ. B. G. 1, 3. friendly to the Ro- 
mans, and on that account in great. 
favour with Caeſar, ib. 19, &c. one 
of the Druids, Cic. Div. 1, 41. The 
Aedui being hard preſſed by Arioviſ- 
tus, before Cacſar commanded 1n 
Gaul, Divitiacus went to Rome to 
aſk aſſiſtance, Caeſ. 6, 11. when he 
ſeems to have formed a friendſhip with 
Cicero, Cc. ih. 

DOLABELLA, the ſirname of a 
branch of the gens Cornelia. | 
En. DoLaBtLLAa, conſul with M. 


Tullius Decüla, a. 672.; Appian. B. C. 
I, 412. after which he obtained the 
proviace of Macedonia, and was ho- 
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noured with a triumph over the Thra- 
clans, Cie Pif. 19. He was accuſed 
by Caefar, then a young man, of ex- 
tortion, Suet. Cacſ. 4. He was de- 
fended by Cotta and Hortenſius, and 
acquitted, Cic. Br. 92. Adiones Dola- 
bellae, the ſpeeches of Dolabella againſt 
Caeſar, when accuſed by him, which 
he ſeems to have publiſhed, Suet. Cae/. 
49- 

Cn. DoLaBtLLA, city praetor, a. 
672; before whom the cauſe of Quin- 
tins was tried, Cic. Dum. 8. He af- 
terwards was governor of Cilicia, where 
Verres was his quaeſtor ; who appear 
ed againſt him, when he was brought 
to his trial for extortion by Scaurus, 


and condemned, Cic. 1, 15, &c. 32, 


38, &c. | | 
P. Cornelius Lentulus DOLABEL- 


LA, the third huſband of Tullia, the . 


daughter of Cicero, Cic. Fam. 2, 15, 
et 8, 13, & 16.3 Al. 6, 6, et 7, 3.; 
who accuſed Appius, Cicero's prede- 
ceſſor in the government of Cilicia, 
of erimes againſt the ſtate, and bribe- 
ry, (majeftatis et ambitus ), without Ci- 
cero's knowledge, and without fuc- 
cels, Cic. Fam. 3, 10, 11, & 12. 
Dolabella was a keen partiſan and 
great favourite of Caeſar's. He was 
preſent at all his battles during the ci- 
vil war, Cic. Phil. 2, 30. Though a 
very young man, he commanded a fleet 
in the Adriatic fea, when he was de- 
feated by the generals C Pompey. a. 
u. 705. Suet. Aug. 36.3 Flor. 4, 2, 31.; 
Dio, 4, 40. Alter the battle of Phar- 
falia he returned to Rome, and ha- 
viag cauſed himſelf to be adopted by 
a plebeian, that he might be elected 
tribune, a. u. 707. he propoſed a 
law concerning the abolition of debts, 
(de novis tabulis), which occationed 
great diſturbances in the city, Dio, 
425 29, 30, &c. 3 Cic. Att. 11, 12, 13, 


14, & 23.; Liv. Epit. 113. but theſe 


were ſuppreſſed by the unexpected ar- 
rival of Caeſar, after the overthrow of 
Pharnaccs, Dio, 42, 33. Appian. B. 
C 8 485. ; Hirt. de Bell. Alex. c. 
zlt. olabella was apprebenfive of 
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Caeſar's diſpleaſure, Dio, ib. 32. but 


Caeſar, mindful of his ſervices, made 
no enquiry about his conduct, and af. 


terwards raiſed him to the higheſt pre · 


ferment, ib. 33. A. U. 108, a divorce 
took place between Dolabella and 
Tullia, probably with mutual conſent; 
for it made no apparent interruption 
in the friendſhip between him and Ci. 
cero, Cic. Att. 11, 23. Fam. 14. 13.; 
He owed great obligations to Cicero, 
who had defended him in two capital 
trials, Cic. Fam. 3, 10, 4. & 6, 11. 
and Cicero was unwilling to break with 
Dolabella, on account of his influ- 
ence with Caeſar, Cic. Fam. 14, 13. 
Tullia ſoon after died in childbed at 
her huſband's houſe, Plutarch. in Cic. 
leaving a ſon by Dolabella, called 
Lentulus, which name the father ſeems 
to have acquired by adoption, it 12, 
28, & 30. It is uncertain whether 
this Lentulus was born by Tullia at 
her laſt delivery, or at a former one 
mentioned, ib. 10, 18. | 

Caeſar had promiſed to make Dola- 
bella conſul with Antony, a. u. 710, 
though greatly below the conſular age, 


being only twenty five years old, Ap- 


pian. B. C. 2. p. 509. but was prevented 
by the art of Antony, Plutarch. In- 
ton. p. 921.3 who, jealous of Dolabel- 


la, as a rival in Caefar's favour, had 


prejudiced Caeſar againſt him, fo that 


Caeſar took the conſulate to himſelf. 
On which account Dolabella, on the 
firſt of Jan. a. 710, inveighed bitterly 
againſt Antony in the fenate-houſe, 
in prefence of Caeſar; who, to paci- 
fy him, faid, that before he ſet out 
to the Parthian war, he would order 
that Dolabella ſhould ſucceed him in 
the conſulſhip, Cic. Phil. 2, 32.3 Dio, 

. Accordingly after the death 


43» 5* ) 
45 Caeſar, Dolabella immediately ſei- 
zed the enſigus of the conſular office, 


Vell. 2, 28.; and was acknowledged 


by Antony, as his colleague, Dio, 44. 


53-3 Cic. Phil. 1, 13. He at firſt 


went up to the conſpirators in the Ca- 
pitol, and by his words and actions 
gave them the greateſt reaſon to hope 

that 
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that he would concur with them in 
reſtoring the liberty of their country, 
Dio, 44, 22.3 Appian. 2, p. 505. He 


confirmed theſe hopes by his conduct 


in the abſence of Antony, particular- 
ly by cutting off the impoſtor Marius 
and his aſſociates, and by demoliſhing 
a pillar, which they had raiſed in ho- 


nour of Caeſar in the forum, on the 


fpot where his body was burnt, Suet. 
Caeſ. 85.3 Dio, 44, 51.3; for which 


Cicero extols Dolabella with the great- 


eſt praiſes, Cic. Phil. 1, 2, & 12. 
Att. 14, 15, & 16. Fam. 9, 14. But 
being overwhelmed with debt, Dola- 
bella was ſoon corrupted by the bribes 
of 4ntony ; ſo that, as Cicero expreſ- 
ſes it, he not only deſerted, but over- 


turned the republic, Cic. Att. 16, 1 5 


Before the expiration of his conſulſhip 
he ſet out for Syria, which province 
had been aſſigned to him by the con- 
trivance of Antony; though it had 
formerly been deſtined to Caſſius by 
Caeſar, Appian. 3, 527, & 533. Has 
ving arrived before Smyrna, where 'Tre- 
bonus then reſided, without any ap- 
pearance of hoſtility, he deſired only a 
free paſſage. through that country to 
his province. Trebonius refuled to ad- 
mit him into the town, but conſented 
to ſupply him with refreſhments with- 
out the gates; where Dolabella made 
3 profeſſions of amity and friend- 

ip to Trebonius, and fet out as with 
an intention to proceed on his journey. 
But returning ſuddenly in the night- 
time, he took the city without oppo- 


ſition, and ſeized Trebonius in his bed, 
before he knew any thing of his dan- 


. 


er, Dio, 47, 29. Dolabella treated 
kim with the utmoſt cruelty; kept him 


two days under torture to extort a dif- 
covery of all the money in his cuſto- 
dy; then ordered his head to be cut 


off, and carried about on a ſpear, and 


his body to be dragged about the 


fireets, and thrown into the ſea, Cic. 
Phil. 11, 2, & 3z. When the news of 
this reached Rome, Dolabella was un- 
animouſly declared a public enemy by 


the ſenate, and his eſtate couſiſcated, 
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ib. 12. &c. 
having made himſelf maſter of Syria,. 
and having defeated Dolabella, ſhut 
him up in Laodicea, where he killed 
himſelf, to prevent his falling into the. 
hands of Caſſius, Cic. Fam. 12, 13, & 
15. Appian. 4, 625.; Dio, 47, 30. 3 
Liv. Epit. 12 1. | 4 
Doron, -onis, a Trojan, ſent to ſpy 
the camp of the Greeks; lain by Dio- 
mẽdes and Ulyſſes, Serv. ad Virg. Aen. 
12, 347.3 Ovid. Met. 13, 98. 
DOMITIUS, the name of an illuſ- 
trious gens at Rome, diſtinguiſhed by va» 
rious firnames, as Aenobarbus, Caluinus, 
Aſer, Labeo, Marſus, &c.——adj. Do- 
MITIANUS. The two chief branches 


ſamiliae), were the Calvini and Yhe- 


nobarbi. The latter uſed no other prae- 
nomen but Cneius and Lucius, Suet, 
Ner. 1. | 

Cn. DomiTivs, a conſul, a. 422, 


Liv. 8, 17. 


Cn. Douirius Abenobarbus, acdile 
of the commons, Liv. 33, 42. prae- 
tor, 34, 42. When conlul, a. u. 562, 
he was ſent againſt the Boji, ib. 22. who 
ſurrendered to him, ib. 40. and was 
ſucceeded in that province by P. Corne- 
lius Scipio Nasica, Liv. 36, 37. q 
2. A Pentifex, choſen when very young, 
(oppide adoleſcens), Liv. 42, 28. ſent 


as ambaſſador into Macedonia, to in- 


ſpect the army of L. Aemilius Paulus, 
1d. 44, 18. and afterwards as one of 
the ten commiſſioners who were ap» 
pointed to aſſiſt that general in ſettling 
the affairs of Macedonia, after the o- 
verthrow of Perſeus, Id. 45, 17—— 

3. A conſul with C. Fannius, a. 
A , Cic. Br. 26. who conquered the 
Arverni and Allobroges, Cic Font. 
12+; Liv. Epit. 61.3 Orof. 5, 13. This 
Suetonius by miſtake aſeribes to his 
ſon, Ner. 2. and Eutropius ta Sex. 
Domitius Calvinus, 3 6. Domitius 
made a road through the country, call - 
ed from him Via Domiria, Cic. Font. 
4. He ereQcd a trophy of his vi::0- 


ry, a thing formerly not uſed by the 
Romans, aud adorned it with the ſpoils 


of the enemy, Flor. 3, 2. He made a 
X 2 progreſs 


In the mean time Caſſius 
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progreſs through his province, mount- 
ed on an elephant, with a number of 
his ſoldiers following him in a kind of 
triumphal proceſſion, (quaſi inter ſolen- 
nia triumphi), Snet. Ner. 2. 

Cn. DOMITIUS Abenobarbus, the 
| fon of the former, and grandfather to 
the great grandfather of the emperor 
Nero, ( atavus gjus.) When tribune, 
he got a law paſſed for transferring the 


election of prieſts from their own col- 


leges to the people, Suel. Ner. 2, a. u. 
649. 3 Aſcon. in Cic. Cornel. p. 142, or 
a. 650. Welk 2, 12.3 Cic. Rull. 2, 7. 
He accuſed D (al. M.) Junius Sila- 
nus, a man of {conſular dignity, be- 
cauſe, when governor of Gaul, he had 
injured Egritomärus, a friend of his 
father's, Cic. Caecil. 20.3 Verr. 2, 47. 
Soon after his acquittal he accuſed M. 
Scaurus, then prince of the ſenate, of 
certain offences againſt religion, and 
was near getting him condemned, A, 
con. in Cic. pro Scaur. p 171. Domi 
tius was incenſed at Scaurus, for having 
prevented him from being choſen au- 
gur in his, father's room, 4. ; which 
Suetonius ſays, was the cauſe of his 
paſſing the law concerning the election 
of prieſts, Ner. 2. During. the trial 
'of Scaurus, one of the ſlaves of Scau- 
rus came to Domitius, offering to fur- 
nith him with grounds of accuſation 
againſt his maſter; but Domitius, 
ſcorning to take advantage of this in- 
formation, ordered the ſlave to be ſei- 
zed and carried back to Scaurus, Cic. 
Dejot. 11.3 Val. Max. 6, 5, 5. Do- 
mitius was afterwards made conſul, 
cenſor, and Pontifex Maximus, Cicyp 
He was cenſor with Craſſus the c 
tor, with whom he had many ſharp al- 
tercations, Cic. Or. 2, 56. Br. 44+; 
Plin. 17, I.; Vat. Max. , 1, 4— 
In one of theſe Craſſus ſaid to him, 
c there was no wonder that he had a 
beard of braſs, (vid. AHENOBARBUS!), 
who had a face of iron, and a heart of 
lead,” Suct. Ver, 2. (vid. CxAssus.) 
Cicero ſpeaks of Domitius as a man of 
reat gravity and authority, Or. 2, 56. 
Though not an . he had ſuffi- 
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as a magiſtrate, Cic. Br. 45. 

L. DOMITIUS 8 the 
ſon of the former, curule aedile a. 
691. ; when he exhibited in the circus 
100 Numidian bears, and as many Ae- 
thiopians to contend with them, (ve- 
natores, Plin. 8, 36 f. 54, i. e. qui co- 
minus unſos figebant, Juvenal. 4, 99.) 
When praetor, a. u. 695, the year af. 
ter Caefar was conſul, he made a mo- 
tion in the ſenate about annulling Cae. 
ſar's acts; but the ſenate not chuſing 
to undertake the buſineſs, it was dropt, 
Suet, Caęſ. 23. (vid. CansaR, p. 58.) 
Domitius is ſaid, in his praetorſhip, 
to have prevented a ' pernicious law 
from being paſſed, . That freedmen 


(libertini ) ſhould vote promiſcuouſly in 


all the tribes 3?” to which Cicero al- 
ludes, Mil. 8. f. et ibi Afeon. He was 
the only one Who appeared as competi- 
tor with Pompey and Craſſus, when 
they ſued for the conſulſhip a ſecond 
time; but was obliged by violence to 
deſiſt, (vid. Ca ro 89.) Suetonius ſays, 
that Caeſar obliged Pompey and Craſ- 
ſus to ſeek a ſecond conſulſhip, in or- 
der to diſappoint Domitius, who threat- 
ened, that when conſul he would do 
what he could not effect when praetor, 
and would take his armies from Caeſar, 
Suet. Cacſ. 24. Domitius, however, 
next year, a, 699, obtained the conſul- 
ſhip with App. Claudius, Dia, 39, 60. 
but did nothing of importance in that 
office. Both he and his colleague diſ- 
graced themſelves by an infamous bar- 
gain with two of - thoſe who were can- 
didates to ſucceed them in the conſul- 
ſhip, Lic. Ait. 4, 18. In conſequence 
of the violent ferment which this oc- 
caſioned, there was in the beginning of 
next year an interregnum for ſix months, 
the tribunes, by their interpoſition, al- 
ways hindering the comitia, Cic. Q. 


Fr. 3s 5 Alt. 45 mad Ham. 72 Its 3 9 ' 


Dit, 40, 45» 
Domitius was ed by the ſul⸗ 
frages of the people to preſide at the 


trial of Milo, ( /u, Hage populi vag. tor 


creatus 905 Aſcon. 1 in Cic. Mil. praef. 5 
190. 
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190.) according to the law paſſed by 
Pompey ; whence he is ſaid to have 
been appointed by Pompey, { huic quac- 
flioni praceſſe ), Cic. Mil. 8. 
When Pompey and | Caeſar came to 
an open breach, Domitius was appoint- 
ed to ſucceed Caeſar in the province 
of Tranſalpine Gaul, Cic. Fam. 16, 
12. 3 Suet. 34.'; Appian. p. 448. Do- 
mitius, unable to oppoſe Caeſar in the 
field, inſtead of retreating and joining 
Pompey, as he ought to have done, 
imprudently. threw himſelf into Corfi- 
nium, with a conſiderable. force, and 
ſome of the principal ſenators, expect- 
ing to be relieved by Pompey ; bur he 
was obliged to ſurrender himſelf to 
Caeſar, who treated him with great 
clemency, (wid. Carsar, 64.) Ap- 
pian p. 451. Domitius fearing the re- 
ſentment of Caeſar, had ordered his 


phyſician, who was alſo his ſlave, to 


give him a doſe of poiſon. © But hear- 
ing of Caeſar's lenity, he lamented his 
having taken it. Whereupon the flave 
told him, that he had given him only a 
ſoporiferous potion. Domitius, over- 
joyed at this, immediately - roſe and 
went to Caeſar, Plutarch. in GCaeſ.. p. 
724. Senec. de Benef. 3, 24. Sueto- 
nius ſays, * that from the fear of death 
he took a vomit to enable him to throw 
up the poiſon, and manumitted his 
ſlave, for having given him a very gen- 
tle doſe,” Wer. 2. Pliny ſays, „that 
having drunk the poiſon, he did every 
thing he could to ſave his life, 7, 53. 
But Lucan, probably to flatter Nero, 
repreſents Domitius as always acting 
with the greatelt fortitude, 2, 478.— 
526. Domit:us remained for a ſhort 
time in his villa near Coſa, Vin Cofa- 
uo), Cie. Att. 9, 6, & g. till having col- 
lected and manned ſeven ſhips, he ſail- 
ed to Marſeilles, Cae/. B. 1, 34. took 
upon himſelf the command of that ei- 
ty, ib. 36.; Dio, 41, 21. which he de- 
fended with great vigour againſt Cae- 
ſar's lieutenants, ib. et 2, 3, &c. But 
the Maſſilians being forced , to ſurren- 
der, Domitius made his eſcape with a 
number of his friends to Pompey, ib. 
| n 
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22. being privately let go by the peo- 
ple of Marſeilles in the night-time, 
Dio, 41, 25. | * 8 9 fx 
In the battle of Pharſalia, Domit ius 
commanded the left wing of Pompey's 
army, Appian. p. 475. According to 
Lucan, the right wing, 7, 220. AB 
ter the defeat, Domitius, in his fliglit 
from the camp to the mountains, be. 
coming faint through fatigue, was o- 
vertaken and killed by ſome horſemen. 
Domitius is the only Pompeian whoſe 
death Caeſar mentions, B. C. 3, 99. 
Cicero ſays that he was killed by Au- 


tony, Phil. 2, 29. Lucan ſuppoſes Do 


mitius to have fallen in the field of bat 
tle, and, as uſual, highly extols his cou- 
rage, Mors tamen eminuit clarorum in 
trage virorum Pugnacis Domiti, &c. 75 
579. He repreſents him as happy in 
dying before his country was enſlaved, 
(Jalvd Libertate perit, ib. 603.) and 
without needing a ſecond pardon from 
Caeſar, alludiug to the firſt at Corf- 
nium, (Labitur ac venid gaudet caruifſe 
ſecunda), ib. 604 Lucan deviates ſtill 
farther from the truth of hiftory, in 
making Caeſar to upbraid Domitius, 
while weltering in his blood, ( Fam 


Magni, (i. e. Pompeu), deri: arma, 


Succeſſor Domitt, ib. 607.) and Domiti- 
us to return a bold anſwer, ib. 610. 
Cicero ſeems to have had but a poor 
opinion of the underſtanding of Domi- 
tius; for writing to Atticus, he ſays, 
Nemo ſtultior eſt quam I.. Domitius, 8, 1. 
In another place, however, he expreſ- 
ſes himſelf quite differently, Fortes illi 
viri et ſapientes Domitii, et Lentuli, &c. 
Fam. 6, 21. 80 Fat. 10. ſpeaking of 
Domitius as an orator, he ſays, „that, 
though unacquainted with the rules of 
art, yet he ſpoke his native language 
with purity, and had much freedom of 
addreſs,” Br. 77. Suetonius ſays, 


« that Domitius was inconftant and 


cruel.” When Pompey conſulted with 
his friends, how thoſe who remained 
neuter ought to be treated, Domitius 
alone gave it as his opinion, “ that they 
ſhould be reckoned as enemies, Suet. 
Mer. 2. add. Cic. Ait. 41, 6. 
| ; Cn. 
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. On. DOMITIUS, the fon of the 
former by Marcia, the ſiſter of Cato 


Uticenſis, was preſent with his father 
in the battle of Pharſalia, but ſeems 


to have taken no further concern in the 


ar, Cic. Fam. 6, 22. He was one of 


che conſpirators againſt Caeſar, Cie. 
Phil. 2, 11. and on that account pro- 
ſcribed by Auguſtus, Appian. p. 703, 
& 707. though innocent, according to 


Zuetonius, who extols him as incompa- 
rably the moſt virtuous man of his fa- 
mily, (gentis), Ner. 3. But that he 


was coucerned in the conſpiracy againſt 


| Cacfar, the authority of Cicero is ex- 


preſs, and to be preferred to that of 
Suetonius, ib. or of Cocceius, Appian. 
5. 507. Domitius was the only one of 


- thoſe condemned by the Pedian law, 


(vid. Ocravivs), that was afterwards 
reſtored to his country, Suet. ib. He 


had left Rome before the triumvirate 


was formed, or the preſcription took 
place, and joined Brutus in Macedonia; 


-where he had the addreſs ro bring over 


to the fide of Brutus and Caſſius a bo- 
dy of cavalry, which Piſo was leading 
into Syria to join Dolabella, Cic. Phil. 
10, 6. Domitins was ſent by Brutus 
and Caſſius with a fleet of 50 fail, and a 


conſiderable body of land forces, to join 


Murcus, and intercept the ſupplies of 
Caeſar and Antony, Appian. p. 639. 


It appears that Domitius was preſent 


at the battle of Philippi ; whence Dio 
ſays, he was the only one of the 
conſpirators that made his eſcape, 

8, J. Having collected a number of 
dire and being joined by many of the 


Noldiers of Brutus, he, in conjunction 


with Murcus, kept poſſeſſion of the 


Lonian ſea for a conſiderable time, and 


greatly annoyed the enemy, ib. et Pa- 
terc. 2, 72; & 76.; Appian. 679. He af. 


terwards, at the inſtigation of Aſinius 
Pollio, joined Antony at a very eriti- 
cal time, a. 713, Appian.p. 700, & 103; - 
Dio, 48, 16. and thereby laid Antony 
under great obligations to him, (et in- 
Fentis nieriti loco tradidit, ic. elaſſem), 
Suct. Ner. 3. Being thus reſtored to 


his country, he obtained the higheſt 
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preferments of the ſtate, ih. In the Pe- 
ruſian war, (vid. Ocravius), he. fi- 
ded with Lucius, the brother of Anto- 
ny, againſt Auguſtus, for which Au- 
guſtus, from the particular ſitnation of 
his affairs, was induced to pardon him, 
Dio, 48, 29 Domitius was conſul, a. 
721, with C. Soſſius, Dio, 50, 2. a. 
721, the year in which the final breach 
took place between Antony and Cae- 
ſar, ib. 6. Both the conſuls left Rome 
and joined Antony, ib. 2, & 20. with 
the conſent of Auguſtus, Suct. Aug. 17. 
But Domitius, being diſguſted with 
Cleopatra C nunguam reginam niſi nomine 
ſalutavit, 1. e Cleopatram non reginam 
vocavit, Vell. 2, 84.) and conſidering 
Antony's affairs as deſperate, deſerted 
to Auguſtus, and ſoon after was cut 
off by a diſeaſe, Dio, 50, 13. Plutarch 
ſays, of a fever, occaſioned by remorſe 
for his perfidy, in Anion. p. 495. An- 
tony alleged that Domitius had leſt 
him from a deſire to ſee a favourite 


miſtreſs, Suet. Ner. z. | 


L. Domitivs, the fon of Cneius 


juſt mentioned, diſtinguiſhed himſelf in 
the German war under Tiberius, Tacit. 
Ann. 1, 63. & 4, 44. but in his general 
character was arrogant, prodigal, and 
cruel, Suet. Ner. 4. whom however his 
cotemporary Velleius Paterculus, from 
deſpicable flattery, calls a man of the 
moſt eminent virtue, Ceminentiſſimae ac 
n hil mae ſemplicitatis ), 2, 72. He mar- 
ried Antonia, the elder daughter of 
Antony and Octavia, the ſiſter of Au- 
guſtus, Suet. Ner. 5. er Cal. 1. Tacitus 
ſays, the younger Antonia, Ann. 4, 44. 
et 12, 64. Dio fays by miſtake, that 
Antonia was betrothed to Cneius 
Domitius, the father, 48, 54.— 


Cn. DomiTivs, their ſon, is faid to 


have been deteſtable in every part of 
his life. Suetonius mentions the moſt 
ſhocking inſtances of his perfidy, pro- 
fligacy, and cruelty, Ner. 5. He how- 


ever is called by Paterculus clariſſimus 
Juvenis, 2, 72. and was conſul a. u. 785, 
A. C. 32, Tac. Ann. 6, 1. He married 
Agrippina, the daughter of Germani- 
cus, and by ber was the father of the 

emperor 
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emperor NERO, Suet. ib. whoſe origi- 
nal name was L. Domitins Ahenobar- 
bus, Tac. Inn. 11, 11. Vid. Nero. 

Cn. DOMITIUS Calvinus, lieute- 
naut under Flaceus in Aſia, Cic. Flace. 
13. tribune in the conſulſhip of Bibu- 
lus and Caefar, Cic. Sext. 5 3. made 
conſul with Meſsala, after an interreg- 
num of ſix months, a. 700, Dio, 40, 
17. & 45. wounded in attempting to 
quell a tumult raiſed by Milo and his 
competitors for the conſulſhip next 
year, ih. 46.—In the civil war Domi- 
tius joined Caeſar, who ſent him with 
two legions and 500 cavalry into Ma- 
cedonia, Caeſ. B. C. 3, 34. where he 
was oppoſed to Scipio, the father-1n- 
law of Pompey, ib. 36, 37, &c. Ac- 
cording to Dio, he was driven from 
Macedonia by Fauſtus the ſon of Sulla, 
one of Pompey's lievtenants, 41, 51. 
but Caefar does not mentioy this cir- 
cumſtanee. Domitius fought two bat- 
tles with Scipio; in the firſt he was 
defeated, but in the ſecond was victo- 
rious, il. Cazf. B. C. 3, 37, & 38. Some 
time after Caeſar having left Dyrac- 
chium, came into Theſſaly and 2 
Domitius, Caeſ. ib. 78,—80. In the 


battle of Pharſalia Domitius command- 


ed the centre of Caeſar's army, ib. 89. 
After this he was made governor of 
Aſia, whence he ſent aſſiſtance to Cae- 


| far in Egypt, Hirt. B. Alex. 9. Do- 


mitius being attacked by Pharnäces, 
the ſon of Mithridates, with ſuperior 
forces, was defeated with conſhderable 
loſs, though aſſiſted by Dejotärus and 
Ariobarzanes, ib. 34,—41.; Dio, 42, 
46. ; Suet. Caeſ. 36. But Pharnaces 
being ſpeedily cruſhed by Caeſar, Do- 
mitius was {till continued in his former 
command, Dio, 42, 52. He ſoon after, 
however, attended Caeſar in his expe- 


dition to Africa, Hirt. B. Afr. 86, & 
93. He was conſul a ſecond time un- 


der the triumvirate, a. u. 715, Dio, 48, 
15. The next year he obtained the 
province of Spain, where he decimated 
two centuries of his army for having 
fled from battle. He, for the ſame 
crime, inflicted capital puniſhment alto 


en ſome centurions, one of them of the 
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firſt rank, Dio, 48, 42. ; Pell. 2, 98. 
He then marched againſt the Ceretani, 


whom he completely defeated, and on 


that account was honoured with a tri- 
um h, Dio, ib. N 

OMIT1ANUSs, the fon of Veſpafian, 
a Roman emperor, (G. 246.) $1 


' Doxcevs, (2 ſyll.), n, ace. e 


one of Actaeon's dogs, Ovid. Met. 3, 
210. 2. One Filled in muſic, 
Val. Flacc. 3, 159. 

Donis, dis, a nymph, the daugh- 
ter of Oceänus and Tethys, and wife 
of Nereus, who was the mother of a 
great number of nymphs.— Sometimes 
put for the fea, Virg. Ecl. 10, 5. | 
125 A native of Locri, (Locremſir), 
the wife of Dionyſius, the tyrant of 


| Syracuſe, Cic. Tuſc. 5, 20. 


DorxoTHEvs, a remarkable painter 
in the time of Nero, Plin. 35, 10. 

DORSO, si, a ſirname of the 
Gent Fabia; thus, C. Fabius Dorxso, 
Liv. 5, 46. | 

Doaus, the ſon of Neptune, who 
reigned over a part of Greece, and 
gave name to the Doxi or DosiEx- 
SES 3 whence Doricus, a, um, Gre- 
clan, Serv. ad Virg. Aen. 2, 27. 
| DorycLus, the brother of Phineug 
king of 'Thrace, Virg. Aen. 5, 620. 

DoxFyLas, ae, ſaid to have been 
rich in land, Ovid. Met. 5, 129,— 
2. The name of a centaur, ib. 

Doson, a firname given to Anti- 
gönus a king of Macedonia, becauſe 
he promiſed fairly, but did not per- 
form; for he always ſaid to thoſe that 
requeſted any thing, 4c, I will give 
it, Plutarch. in Coriolano. 

DRACO,  -5nis, the moſt ancient 
lawgiver of the Athenians, Cic. Or. 1, 


44. whoſe laws puniſhed all crimes e- 


qually with death; whence they were 
ſaid to have been written with blood, 
Gell. 11, 18. (G. þ. 464-) 

DrancEs, ie, a counſellor of king 


Latinus, inimical to Turnus, Yirg. Aen. 


11, 325. | | 4 
Dxrvuipat, drum, vel DzxulipDes, 
-um, the prieſts of the ancient Gauls 


and Britons, (G. 492, & 540.) 
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DRUSUS, a ſirname of the Gens 
Lins. This ſirname was firſt aſſumed 


by one -ofthe-Zivi, who had ſlain a 
- general of the enemy called; Drauſus in 


cloſe combat, (cominus), Suet. Tib. 3. 
His great-grandſon, (ans pon), M. 


Druſus, was colleague to C. Gracchus 


in the tribuneſhiꝑ, ( Plutarch. i in Gracch. 


f 838.), and for his great ſervices in 


the cauſe of the nobility againſt Grac- 
chus, (ob eximiam adverſus Gracchos o- 


feram, iSuet. Pib. 3. Que C. Gracchum 


uerum i rib. pl. fregit, Cic. Brut. 28.), 


_ was called the PATRON of the ſenate, 
Suet. Tib. 3. 


V. DRUSUS, the ſon of the foe 


mer, (M. ft. ), a man of great elo- 


quence and integrity, (eloquent iſſimuus et + 


ſanctiſſimus), tribune of the commons, 
a. u. 662, who, wiſhing to reconcile 


the intereſts of the nobility with thoſe. 


of the plebeians, had the misfortune to 


pleaſe neither party. He was ſlain by 


ſome aſſaſſin at his own houſe, upon 
his return from the forum, while ſur- 


rounded with a great number of his 


friends. No enquiry was made con- 
cerning the deed, Paterc. 2, 13 & 143 
Cic. Mil. 7. Phe aſſaſſin is ſaid to 
have been Q. Varius, who afterwards 


peniſhed miſerably, N. D. 3, 33. But 


authors differ about the manner of the 
death of Druſus. (Vid. R. A. p. 208.) 
_ #77 DRUSUS, Dio, 48, 44 3 
Paterc. 2, J. or Druſus Claudianus, ib. 
75. tue father of Livia Druſilla, the 


wiſe of Auguſtus, (Vit. Livia), was 
engaged on the ſide of Brutus in the 


battle of Philippi, and after their de- 
feat flew himſclf, ib. 

Nero, vel Decius Claudi ins DRU. 
SUS, the fon of Tib. Claudius Nero 
and Livia, born three months after Li- 
via married Auguſtus, a young man of 
ſingular merit, who, before the age 
required by law, was raifed to the high- 
eſt honours of the ſtate. He command- 
ed with great ſucceſs againit the Rhaett 
and Fendelici, Hor. Od. 4. 4. and alſo 
againſt the Germans. He is ſaid to 
have been the firſt Roman general that 
ſailed on the northern ocean. To con- 
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vey his troops thither, he cut a great 


canal, (novi et immenſi operis, Suet. Cl. 
I.), fan the Rhine to the Sala or I. 
jel between Iſelfort and Doeſbourg, for 


about eight miles, called Fossa Drv-. 


SIANA, or in the plural, Fossaz Da v- 


SIANAE, Suet. CI. i.; Tac. Ann. 2, 8. He 


died of a diſeaſe in Germany, a. u. 745, 


Suet. ib.; Dio, 55, 2. according to the 


epitomiſer of Livy, in conſequence of 


a fracture of his leg, occaſioned by a 


fall from his horſe, Liv. Ep. 140. His 
body was conveyed to Rome, Tiberius 
his brother going before it on foot all 
the way, Suet. Tib. 7. Several prodi- 
gies are ſaid to have preceded the death 
of Druſus, (Dio, $5, 1. Pedo Albino- 


vanus v. Ovid. in BY Drufi, ad Li- 
viam, v. 401. &c.) ; and a barbarian 
woman of extraordinary ſize, ſuppoſed 


to be the genius of Germany, is ſaid 
to have appeared to him, forbidding 


him to proceed further, Dio, ib.; Suct. 


Cl. 1. Druſus died when conſul, Dis, ib. 
Ovid. ad Liv. 293. et 177, 199, & 457. 


The affection which Tiberius expreſſed 


for his brother is extolled by hiſtorians 
and poets. When he heard of his bro- 
ther's ſickneſs, he travelled 200 miles 
in one day and night, Plin. 7, 20. and 
arrived juſt before Druſus breathed his 
laſt, Suet. CI. 2.; Sznec. ad Polyb. 34.; 
Ovid. ad Liv. 89. ; Tacit. 3, 5. The 
army wiſhed to retain the corpſe, that 
they might pay it military honours, but 


Tiberius carried it off, ( Ab/tulit invitis 


corpus venerabile frater), Ovid. ad. Liv. 
171.; Senec. ib. 
lebrated with the greateſt magnificence. 
His elogium was pronounced in the fo- 
rum both by Tiberius and Auguſtus, 
Dio, 55, 2. In the ſpeech which Au- 


guſtus acliveral to the people in his 


praiſe, he prayed to the gods that they 
would make his Caeſars (1. e. Caius 
and Lucius his, grandſons) like to 


Druſus, and that they would grant 
himfelf an equally , honourable” exit, 
whenever it - ſhould happen, Suet. ib. 
The ſerate conferred the ſirname of 
GERMANIUCUS on Drufus,and his 
Paterculus ſays he poſes 

8 


poſterity. 


The funeral was ce- 
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as many and as great virtues as human 
nature admits or induſtry can acquire, 
2, 97. He always declared that he 
would reſtore the ancient ſtate of the 
republic, if ever he could, Suet. ib. He 
is ſaid to have even conferred with his 
brother about forcing Auguſtus to re- 
ſtore liberty, Suet. Tib. 50. add. Tac. 
Ann. I, 33. et 2, 82. Druſus left by ' 
Antonia, the younger daughter of An- 
tony by Octavia the ſiſter of Auguſtus, 
three children, GERMAxicus, who af. 
terwards became ſo illuſtrious, and 


whoſe ſon, Caligula, ſucceeded 'Tibe- 


rius in the empire; Livilla ; and Clau- 
dius, who ſucceeded Caligula, Suzet.'Cl, 
1,——lt happened ' unfortunately for 
Rome, that thoſe of the family of Au- 
guſtus who were fit for government, 
and might have made the Romans hap- 
py, were all cut off, and only thoſe 
ſurvived who became deteſtable for 


their wickedneſs and cruelty. ' What 


Virgil ſays of Marcellus the fon of Oe- 
tavia, may be applied to others of her 
deſcendants, — Mimiùm vobis Romana 
propago' Viſa potens, Superi, propria haec 
i dona fuifſent ! Aen. 6, 87 1. 
DzxyApes, um, nymphs or goddeſ- 
ſes of the woods, Virg. G. 1, 11. & 
3, 40.; Ovid. Ep. 4, 49-3 eee de 
Kapt. Prof. 271, & 381. 
Dxvas, -antis, (voc. Drya, Ovid. 
Met. 12, 294-), the ſon of Orion, ſlain 
in the Theban war by Diana with an 
inviſible weapon, Stat. T heb. 9. 842, & 
875. Dryas was the father of Lycur- 
gus, king of Thrace, who is hence cal- 
led DRY ANTI DES, Ovid. in Ibin. 347. 
Davörz, er, a daughter of Eury- 
tus, the ſiſter of 76/2 by the father's 
ſide, but by a different mother, Ovid. 
Met. 9, 327. violated by Apollo, ib. 
332. afterwards married to Andraemon, 
ib. 333. and turned into a lote tree, as 
[6le, who was then preſent, relates the 
ſtory to her mother-in-law Alcmena, 


ib. 325,394 nh 0 


. 5011 L 10s, or Duell ius; the 


firſt Roman general that gained a naval 


triumph ovel the Carthaginians, rpg 
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Dosis, a Greek hiſtorian, bom in 
Samos, Cic. Att. 6, 1 
 Dymks,'-antir, the father: +: Hecũ- 
ba, Ovid. Met. 11, 761. who is hence 
called Dymantis, dir, th 13, 620.— 
Vid. HecvBa. : ' 


+ Dymas, a Trojan warrior, Vir. 
| Hen: 2, 394 ” X 


Fenner Arzt, -is, A Pythag orean 
| philoſopher of Loeri, ( Locrenſis), cou- 


temporary with Plato, Cic. Fin. 5, 29. 

EcaTion, ni, one of the five who 
ſurvived of thoſe produced from the 
dragon's teeth, which Cadmus ſowed 
in the ground, and who aſſiſted Cad» 
mus in building Thebes ; whence Zchi> 
oniae T hebae, Thebes built by Echion,. 
Hor. Od. 4, 4, 64. Phtbs Echionia, the 
Theban people, Stat. Theb. 1, 169. Ar- 
ces Echioniae, the citadel of Thebes, 
Ovid. Triſt. 5,*5, 53.  Nomen Echioni- 
um, a Theban name, Virg. Aen. 12, 5 15. 
—ECHTioniDEs, ae, Pentheus, the ſon 
of Echion, Serv. ad. Virg. ib. et Ovid. 


Men. 3, 513. 2. One of thoſe who 


aſſembled to hunt the wild boar of Ca- 


Iydon;” Ovid. Met. 8, 311. — Echiontus 


lacertus, the arm of Echion, ib. 345. 


-»; EOHO, : e, a loquacious nymph, 


whoſe ſtory is recorlied)> Ovid. Met. Jy 
357 a cit pa 


EET10N, 20s, the father of) An- 


dromädhey the wife of Hector; whence 


EETIGN Ear. Thebae, Thebes, a city 


of Myſia, tubject to Eztion, Ovid. Der. 
12, 110% „ 


Eorkla, a aymph, with whom Na- 


ma, the ſecond king of Rome, pretend- 


ed to have nocturnal meetings, and gave 
out, that by her advice he inſtituted 


ſacred rites, and appointed prieſts, Liv. 


1, 19.— called his wife, (conjux), ib. 3 


Ovid. Met. 15, 547, &c. and his miſ- 


treſs, (amica), Juvenal. 6, 11. 
EERIUs, the grandſon of Dent 


tus, aud ſon of Aruns, ſo called from 
: his poverty, (ab inopia), Liv. t, 34. 


bh, zus, an academic 1 
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pher, che ſcholar. of Leander * A.- 
cad. 4, 6. 
| EGNATIUS, the name of: a Ro- 
man. gers th 
n. n a favatory Cie. Ce- 
ent. 48. Others of this name are 
mentioned, Cic. Ait. 6, 1. et Ts 581 4 
13, 4. Fam. 13, 334. 
 EcnaTvULEivs, a 3 —_ 
withdrew the Martian legion from An- 
tony to FR Sinclar, Cie. F 3 


3. 

Ei kibucy oy Elder, one < the 
Lapithae, the. father of Caenis, who is 
hence called Elatzza protes, Ovid. Met. 
12, 189. and when changed into a man, 
Caeneus: Elatẽſus, ib. 497. ſuppoſed to 
have been alterwards changed - into a 
bird, ib. 531. 2 
Electra, the Suites: of Adis, 
(Atlantis, - dis," Ovid. Faſt. 4, 31.) and 
mother of Dardinus by Jupiter, Virg. 
Arn. 8, 135. whence Ekdtria 
Mand Samos, Val. Flacc. 2, 431.—— 
J 2. The filter of Oreſtes, Ovid: Tri. 
2,/395- 3 Hor. Sat. 2, 3, 140. and we 
a Pylades, (G. 408.) 

ELECT RYON,,--ozis, the Fes of 
Perſeus and Andromeda, king of My- 
cenae or Argos, the Achter of mine, 
e 2, 4, 6. 

ELO IA, the goddeſs of clegiac 
poets, Ovid. Am. 3, Is 7. 


ELELEvs, (3 ſyll.), eo, a name of 


Bacchus, Ovid. Met. 4, 15. whence E- 


LELE18, Ji, a female worſhipper of 


Bacchus, a Bacchanal, Ovid. Eh. 4, 47- 
Elicrus, a name given to Jupiter, 
from the ſuperſtitious anxiety of the 
Romans to draw or obtain from the 
gods prodigies or omens of futurity, 
| © Af eee 


Liv. 1, 20. Ebciunt. coelo ors O- 


vid. Faſt. 3, 327. 
Exico. Vid. Haba: 3 
Ei sa, the proper name of Dido, 
Fi irg. Aen. 4 335+ whence Elicti putres, 
dhe Carthaginian ſenators, Sil. 6, 346. 
Erro; dris, one of the compa- 
nions of Ulyſſes, changed into a hog 
by. Circè, Juvenal. 15, 23 3 Ovid. Met. 
_ 252, &c. Having recovered his 


TT wa } 


tellus, the 


E NN 
former ſhape, he is ſaid to have been 
——_— killed by a fall from the top 


of a houſe, Ovid. Trift..3, 4» 19-3 Mar- 
Sa 11% 8. 
ErFuus. vid. Herxuns, th 


EMPEDGCLES, is, an :uftrious 
philoſopher and poet of Agrigentum, 
Eucr..t, 717,735. Cic. Orat. 1, 50. 
(G. 14.). Adj. 1 Salah 
tat Empeduclea, . c. poemata, poems con- 

cerning the philoſophy of Empedoeles, 


or written in the manner of Empedo- 


cles, Cic. Q, Fr. 2, 11. Nec tam ve 


geta mens aut in corde, cerebrove, aut in 


Empedocleo ſanguine demerſa jaceat, Nor 
can the ſoul, poſſeſſing ſuch vigour and 


activity, be plunged or lie ſunk in the 
heart or brain, (as ſome think), nor 


in the blood, as Empedocles thought, 
Cic. Tufe. 15 17, & 9. 


Euch bus, à giadt, the ſon of Ter- 
ra, ſtruck with a thunderbolt by Jupiter, 
and buried under mount Aetna, from 
which volcang he was ſuppoſed by the 
poets to breathe forth, flames, and, by 
turning himſelf, to ſhake, Sicily with 


earthquakes, Ving. Aen. 3, 578. 


Ex DVMiox, -onts, the favourite: of 
Luna or Diana, (G. 378-), put for a 
beautiful young man, Juvenal. 10, 318. 

EN GOA, ig, f. (d- n genibus), 
a name given to the conſtellation Her- 
cules, becauſe. repreſented, as on his 
knees, ( Engonaſin vocitant, genibus quia 
nixa feratur), Cic. N. D. 2, 42. 

2, ENNIUS, an ancient poet, born 
at Rudiae in Calabria, (hence called Ru- 


dius homo, Cic. Arch. 10.), a. u. 5 13, Cic. 


Br. 18. Tuſe, I, 1. who wrote the Ro- 
man annals in hexameter verſe, in eigh- 
teen books, and au epic poem, infcri- 
bed to Scipio Africanus the Elder, in 

both of which he celebrated the ex- 


ploits of that great commander, Hor. 
Od. 4, 8, 17. whence Ennius is {aid to 
have been ſo great a favourite with Sci- 
pio, that he is ſuppoſed to have order- 


ed a ſtatue of Ennius to be-ere&ed on 


Kis tomb, (in ſapulehro Scipionum putatur 
1 16, ſc. Ennius, elle canſtitutus e marmore), 
Cic. Arch. 9. 80 Livy, 38, 56.3 O- 


vid, Art. Am. 3, 409.3 Valerius Maxi- 


; mus, 
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mus, 8, 14, 1: ; Solinus, r. 7. Ennius 
alſo oompoſed tragedics, comedies, ſa- 
tires, epigrams, & c. of all which no- 
thing now remains but ſome ſcattered 
fragments. Ennius pretended that the 
image of Homer had appeared to him 
in his ſleep, and explained to him the 


nature of things, Lucr. 1, 125. or, ac- 


cording to others, he dreamed, that Ho- 


mer having appeared to him, declared 


that his ſoul was tranſmigrated into the 
body of Ennius; whence Cor julet hoc 
Ennt, paſiguam deflertuit effe: Matonades, 
after he gave over dreaming that! he 
was Homer, Perſ. 6, 10. To this Per- 
ſeus alſo alludes, Prol. v. 2. Ci- 
cero obſerves, that Ennius, when he 
awoke, did not fay that he had feen 
Homer, but thought that he had ſeen 
him, or thought ſelf Homer, Acad. 
4 27. The words of Ennius 2 
are, Viſus Homerus- adefſe potta, ib. 16. 

Theſe imaginations o akin Horace 
calls Somnia Pyihagoria, Ep. 2,1 5a. 

Ennius is ſaid to have borrowed ſeveral 


things from Naevius, who was older 


than Ennius, but an inferior poet, Cir. 
Br. 19. Ennius died in poverty, at 
the age of 90, Cic. Sen. 7. or 725 
as it ſhould ſeem, from the conſuls un · 
der whom he is ſaid to have died, b. 
Lueretius allows Ennius to have been 
-the firſt Roman poet of real merit, Luer. 
61, 148. Ennius is often quoted with 
great praiſe by Cicero, Or. 1, 45. Tuff. 
1, 15. et alibi paſſim. Virgil tranſcribed 
many verſes from Ennius, Macrob. Sat. 
6, 1. Horace, by a metonymy, calls 
the poems of Ennius Calabrae Pieridet, 


the Calabrian Mufes, Od. 4, 8, 20. He 


fays, that Lucilius uſed to ridicule ſome 
of the verſes of Ennius, as being inac- « 


- eurately: compoſed, Sat. 1, 10, 54. En- 
nius is ſaid to have been too fond of 
wine. 
ſeribing battles without having firſt 
drunk freely, Hor. Ep. 1, 19, 7. Ho- 
race however allows, that Ennius en- 


He uſed never to ſet about de- 


riched his native language, by the in- 


trodułtion of new words, Art. P. 56. 
Ovid ſays that Ennius had great ge- 


nius, but wanted art, (Enunius ingenio 
maximus, arte rudis), Triſt. 25 424. A. 
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mor. 1, 15, 19. 80 Statius calls the 
muſe of Ennius rudis, Silv. 1. proba- 
bly we both of them to Bu diae, 
the place of his nativity. Quinctilian 
eſteems Ennius venerable on account 
of his antiquity, (Ennium, ſicnt fac: 
vetuſtate lucos, adoremus, De. 10, 1, 88. 
Ge Exnx1anus. 

Enxd81GAEus, (i. e. terram qua- 
tient), a name of Neptune, Juvenal 10, 
182.:; Gell. 2, 28. 
Exo, ur, a name 9 Bellöna, the 
goddeſs of war, Sil. 10, 203. hence Nas» 
valis ; Enjo, a naval battle, Martial. 
Spe. 24. Cum dubitaret belli bivilis E. 
nyo, when the fortune of the civil war 
between Otho and Vitellius was doubt- 
ful, Id. 6, 32, 1+ 

Eos, Eos, the goddeſs of the aloud 
ing, Ovid. Faſt. 3, 87 . put for the 


morning, ib. 4, 389. Ep. 3, 55. 


Eovs; 2, one of the horſes of che 


Fun, Ovid. Met. 2, 15 3. alſo the morn» 


ing ſtar, Virg. G. 13 288. adj. eaſtern, 
Ovid. Faſt. 3, 466. Cc. 
EPAMINONDAS, ar; the * 
brated general of the Thebans, (cum quo 
Thebanorum \ laria et nata eff et ex india, 
Juſtin: 6, 8.), mortally wounded in the 
battle of Mantinea, — ſurvived till he 
heard that his men had defeated the 
Lacedaemonians, Cie. Fam. 55 12. ks 
469.) | 2 5 

Erarnxoptiews, * freed man of 
Nero, Tac. 15, 5 FJ. who aſſiſted that em- 
peror in killing himſelf, on which ac- 
count he was afterwards put to death by 
Domitian, Suct. Dom. 14.; Plin. Pan. 5:3. 

Ex Anus, the ſon of Jupiter and 
Io Ovid. Met. I, 748. 


Ern vs, the framer of the Trojan | 


orſe, Ving. den. 2, 264. 
Er RiAUTEs, i, a giant, the ſon of 
Neptune, who grew nine inches every 


month. He was flain by the arrows 


of Apollo and GN Serv. ad Firg. G. 
1, 282. 

Epkösus, an hiftorian, born at Cu- 
mae, the ſcholar of Iſocrates, Cic. Or. 
25 13, & 23. Brut. 56. Orat. 5 1, & 57. 

ErnyYRE, ec, et - a, · ae, a ſea-nymph, 
the daughter of Oceanus and Teige, 


Virg. G. 4, 34 884877 
n ha: 
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'EPI 
Evrien Its, a freed) woman, who 
was concerned in à conſpiracy againſt 
Nero, Tac. Ann. 15, 51. but could not 
be forced by any tortures to diſcover 
her accomplices, and choſe rather to 
put an end ome: life a eee 4. 
8 £3 iin 
EPICH ARMUS, A Stellan "vt 
and philofopher in the time of Cicero, 


vchom Plaütus is ſaid to have imitated, 


Hor. Ep. 2, 1,57. His works abounded 
with. excellent maxims, which Cicero 
mentions, ( praccepta Epicharmi), Q. Fr. 
$5 7 uſed to ſay, that the 


| principal cer in a philoſopher was 


nor to believe raſſily, Cic. Att. 1, 19. 
Epic harmium illud teneto, Nervos atque 
artus ſapientiae non temere credere, Gas. 


e Fetir. Conſul. c. 10. = 
»EpicxATEs; , a chief man . 


che Athenians, Cic. Fam. 16, 21. The | 
name denotes à ſupreme ruler, and is 


rs to Pompey, Cic. Ht. 2, 3. 
Ericprus, a: ſtoic Geka in 


* the time of Nero, Gell. 2, 18. 17, 19. 


1971. He was born at Hierapölis, a 
town in Phrygia. Being brought to 


Rome as a ſlave, dee purchaſed by 
Epaphroditus, the freed man ot Nero. 


He is ſaid to have lived to the time of 
the emperor M. Antoninus, (Cuidat), 
.who. mentions him with great praiſe, 1, 


: 72 et 7, 19. & 11, 34, (36, & 
37. Offi 


ius calls him Stoicorum vel 
maximus, 1, 2. maximus philaſophorum, 
17% 19 Lucian, who is ſeldom favour- 
able to» philoſophers, calls Epictetus an 
atmirable.old man, and informs us, that 
his memoty was ſo reſpected, that his 
lamp fold for zoo drdchmae, | (ae 


anni 0). ; Epictetus uſcd to expreſs 


the ſum of his philoſophy in two words, 


eve v 1 r, i. E. fuftine et alhſtine by” 
bear and forbear, il. He was. hanribed 7 
| - from: Rome, witli all the other Philoſo- 
phers, by Domitian, | Ge/l. 19, 1. St 


Auguſtine calls him Nobiliſimus Stoicus, 


de civ. Dei, 9, 3. Arrlan publiſhed 


the diſſertations of Epictetus aſter his 
death. under the name of ESCHEIRI- 


non Ericrgri, Gell. g, 2. which are 


till extant, and jultly Rein the 2 5 


of mation 
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as a rden and altronomer, 


ERA 
Eric 0&us, born at; Gargettus, 
village of Attica, whence he is called 
Srnior Gargeitius, Stat. Silv. 1, 3, 94. 
He was the ſcholar of Xenocrates and 
Plato, and afterwards became the foun- 
der of that ſect of philoſophers who 
held pleaſure to be the ſupreme good, 
Cic. Fin. 1, 7, &c. — EPICUREvs, 
a Aiſciple or follower. of [Epicurus, ih, 
mem ſcripta, . 
Exidöxi, (i. ec: pofteri), the 8 
of the ſeven chiefs in the: firſt Theban 
war, (G. 432.) by which name a tra- 
gedyzof Euripides on this ſubject was 
called, Cic. O 1, 31. ; Tuſe. 2, 25. 


The offspring of * ſoldiers of Alex- 


ander the Great by Perſian women 
got the ſame name, Juſtin. 12, 4. 

EIA ENI Ds, it, à Cretan 8 
votktemponabh with Solon; ſaid to have 
ſlept in a cave fifty-ſeven years, Plin. 
7, 52. and to have foretold future e- 
vents by a kind of eee Cic. Div. 
I, 18. I „ 

EIN ETHEUs, 4 yu. * eot, Ve · ci, 
the ſon of Japetus, and father of Pyr- 
rha; Who is hence called Epiméthis, 
dis, Ovid. Met. 1, 390. (G. 435.) 

ErirHANES, , (i. e. illuſtris), a 
ſirname of Antiochus king of Syria. 
. An Aſiatie prince in the ar- 


my of Otho, the ſon of Antiochus, 


king of Commagsne; called rex, af- 
ter / the manner of the Greeks, who 
. gave the name of Bact. not only to 
kings, but alſo to their ſons, Tac. 
Hit. 2, 25. 

Dre 5, A » king of Alba, Ovid, Fat 
45 44. 
'Eevyri inzs, ene, V. df, ahe Senor 
and mHᷣ⁰n bebe wege 8 Aen. 
"By 477 17 4) 
iEziTo; tek one sf the wind Muſes, 
invoked by ſuch as wrote on amorous 
ſubjects, Ovid. Art, Am. 2, 16. put for 
Mufa, any muſe, or for, Calliöpe, the 
chief of. the Muſes, Hrg. Hen. Tr 37. 
ERATOSTHENEs, ie, à native of 
Cyrene, the ſcholar of Ariſto of Chi- 
os, and of Callimächus the poet, illuſ- 
triqus as a philoſopher and aro but 


Cic. 


ExECHTHIDAE, 
ans, ib, 430. Arces Erechibẽae, the ci- 
tadel of Athens, th. 8, 547. 


S 

Cic. Att. 2, 6. He flonriſhed under 
Ptolemy Euergttes, and had the charge 
of the library of Alexandria, (8. 18.) 
Exözzus, the ſon of Chaos and 
Darknels, (Carico), Hygin. | Praef. 
the. huſband of Nox, Cir. N. D. 3, J. 


put for the infernal regions, Virg. 


67 247- 


Exkchrngus, ei, v. -t, a king 


of Athens, (G. 419.) whence Exgch- 
THIS, - -idis, the daughter of Erech- 


theus, i. e. Procris, Ovid. Met. 7, 726. 
-arum, the Atheni- 


Ezichiho, e, a Uheſſalian wo- 


man, noted for her ſkill in ſorceries, 
Lucan. 6, 508.3 
139. 

4 TEzcurnonys, 8 ſou of Viidcan, 
a king of Athens, (G. 418.) whence 
Papulus Erichthonius, the Athenians, 
Propert. 2, 6, 4. He i is ſaid to have 
invented chariots, Virg. G. 3, 113. 
and the uſe of ſilver. Plin. J $4. te 
was converted into .the. conſtellation 


Ovid. Ep. Sapph. 


aue, the waggoner, Hygin. Poet. 2, 
4357 


at ber father had 


had taugbt the uſe of wine, was ſo 


overcome with grief, that ſhe is ſaid | 
to have hung herſelf; but through the 


commiſeration of the gods, was chan- 
ged into a conſtellat ion called Viso, 
Hygin. f. 130. Erigonejus canis, i. e. Mae- 


ra, the dog of Icarius, who is ſaid 
to have led Erigönè to the place where 
the dead body of her father lay, Apol. 
_ bodor. 3, 13, 7+ 3; and ſeeing his miſ- 


treſs dead, pined away, and was chan- 


ged into the conſtellation called Ca- 
nicula, the Leſſer Dog Star, Hygin. 


Poet. 2, 4. Ovid. Faſt. 5, 723. 
Er160xus, a nie tre Plin. 


357 11. 


ExkIxNA, vb et, A | etaſs, the 


contemporary, and as is thought, the 
friend A Sappho ; mentioned, Pro- 


fert. 2, Z» 22, 5 Plin. 34 8. 
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„ Ekzxnxs, ir, a name common to 
any one of the three Furies, a fury, 
Ovid. Mat. 1, 241. ef 11, 14. 1 — 
her head and arms ſurrounded with 
ſoakes, 1. 4, 490. Patriae communis E- 
rinnys, i. e. Helena, Virg. Aen. 2, 573. 
Dedecus Aegypti, Latio feralis Kanne, 
i. e. Cleopatra, Lucan: 10, 9. 

ERIPHYLE, er, v. Eriphyla, the bl. 
ter of Adraſtus, king of Argos, and 
wite of Amphiaräus the augur, Who, 
bribed with a golden necklace by Po- 
lynices, Apollodor 3, 6, 2. or by A. 
draltus, Hygin. 73. diſcovered the place 
where her huſband lay concealed to a- 
void going to the war againſt Thebes, 
in which he knew, chat he muſt periſh. 
Amphiaraus, before he ſet out,. cha 
ged his ſon Alcmaeon to avenge his 
death; which Alcmaeon did by ſlaying 
his other, Serv. ad. Virg. Aen. G, 
445. 3 Cic. Verr. 4» 18. ; Inv. 1, 50. 
(G. 431.) current 3 
Eriphjlae, you will meet with many 
Eriphylas, i. e. many as wicked as E- 
riphyle, Juv. 6, 654. 

Eals, -idis, the goddeſs of ſtrife or 


_ diſcord, Hygin. 92. 
Exichus, ces, the daughter of 1. 


carius, a native of Attica, (hence call- 
ed Marathonia Vi 2790, Stat. Silv. 5, 3 
74.) ho, hearing t ch 
been flain by ſome ſhepherds, whom he 


RISICHTHON, nic, a Theſſalian, 
the ſon of Triöpa, who having i impi- 
ouſly cut down an oak ſacred to Ceres, 
was by that goddeſs ſeized with ſo vo- 
racious hunger, that after having ſpent 
his whole, patrimony, he at laſt devour- 
{ed his own wende Ovid. Met. * 
739, ad. n. 1 

ExRO, - us. 2 HRO. 

Eos, -atis, a a comedian, the 1 64 
lar of, Roſcits, Cic. 2s Roſe. 11. 
G 2. The name of a flave, Cie, it. 
iO for) 

'ExYTHRAS), . 4e, „ king of Arabia, 
fram whom the; Arabian ſea, the A- 
rabian and Perſian gulfs, were called 
Mare Erythracum, and by the Latins 
Rubrum mare, Curt. 8, 9, 14. 3 Plin. 
6, 23. ; whence Lapilli n pearls 
from any of theſe, ſcas, Stat, Silv. 4, 
6, 18, 80 Tibullus, 1 
_ ERYRX, Jcic, a king of Sicily, the 
ſon of Venus and Butes, or accord- 
ing to others, ot Venus and Neptune; 
who uſed to challenge all ſtrangers to 


contend 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| ET E 
Edntend with him in boxi and flew 
choſe he vanquiſhed. = he him- 
felf was ſlain by Hercules, and gave 
name to the mountain in Sicily where 
he was buried, . ad Firg. Hen. 5. 


9 gr is, * of Oedipus, 


(Ocdipdtder, -4e), and INE of Thebes, 


G. 430.) 
- Claudius ETRUSCUS, a Roman, 
ruiſed by Veſpalian from a mean rank 


to the equeſttian order, for his ſervices 


in the Jewiſh war, Stat. Silv. 3, 3, 140, 
— who being baniſhed by Domi- 


tan, was attended by his ſon in his 


exile. Hence, when he was reſtored 
from baniſhment; the ſon is ſaid to have 
been grateful to Dowitian, both for be- 
ing allowed to accompany his father, 
and to return with him, (Muneris hoc u- 
trumqur tri teftatar Etruſcus, Ef ry E 
comfs contigit et reduci), Martial. 6, 

7. The grief of the fon on the d 

of his father is celebrated by Statius 
In = poem, inſcribed Lack T MHAE E- 
TRUSCl, Silv. 3, 3. (Cum lugeret ve- 
ris lacrimis ſenem putrem, i. e. nou fal- 
ſis lacrimis, ut praeficae, 15. Pref. ) 


and by Martial, 7. 39.—— A bath 


built by this Etruſcus is highly extol- 
led by Statius, (Barnrum Erxvus- 
ei), Sv. 1, 5. = by Martial, (De 
" Etruſei thermis),” 6 1 
EvaDNE, es, the Thbitircr of Iphis, 
P Ipbias, Adi, Ovid. Art. Am. 4, 21.) 
and the wife of Capäneus, whom 
ſhe was ſo fond of, that ſhe threw her- 
ſelf on his funeral pile, d N 8 in 
"the Kanes, Propert. 15 15, 22. 
7.64 RY a native of 3 of 


who were not ure by ſerpents, Plin. 


28, 3. 

; Ev a6Suigh,! de, A king of Cyprus, f 
| ad Horat. Sat. OSA 

Evan, -antis, a name of Bacchus, | 


(8. 618.) 


Ovid. Met. 4, 15. hence Evans, adj. 
ur. Evantes, raging or exulting like 
acchanals, Yirg. Aen. 6, 517. ; Pro- 


2 2, 3> 18. ; Sth 1, IO1. 3 and Evie, 


1 The 1 


"cules and Aeneas, 
(. 186.) Adj. Exaup Ries; thus 


E UE 

Evoße, or Fuze, the exclamation uſed 

by Bacchanals, Hor. 04. . 19, 5. ; 

Flaut. en. 5 > T5 82. 
EVANDER, v. Ae ab the 

Ba of Mercury and Carmenta, or 


Carmentis, Yi&or. de orig. Rom. c. 5. 


the grandſon of Pallas king of Arca- 
dia, who being forced to fly from his 
native country by a ſedition, paſſed 


over into Italy, accompanied by his 
mother and a number of . 


whence he is called Rex Arcas, Vi 


Aen. 8, 102. ; Arcadius ductor, Sil: , 


631. He built a few cottages on the 
top of one of the hills on which Rome 


afterwards ſtood, and gave to the place 
the name of Fallattéum, from one of 
his progenitors, Virg. len. 8, 51. or 


from his native town in Arcadia; 


Whence the mountain was called Pala- 


tium, or mons Palutinut, Liv. 1, of; 


Ovid. Faſt. 1, 470, &c.——Fvander 
is ſaid to have firſt introduced the 
knowledge of letters into that country, 
which wonderful diſcovery ( miracu- 
lum) made him much reſpected by the 
rude inhabitants, and he was ſtill more 


revered for the ſuppoſed divinity or 


prophetic powers of his mother, Liv. 
N Evander alſo introduced the 
worſhip of Pan, Faunus, and other 
rural deities, Liv. 1, 5. Ovid. Faſt. 2, 
279. et 4, 65. et 5, 90. Hf ahebls Evan- 
drum, you will find me a frugal hoſt 
or landlord, who will entertain you 


with'as Girnple fare as Evander did Her- 
ub jẽjά“l 11, 61. 


gna Evandria, the country which 


Exandet ruled, i. e. the territory of 
Rome, Sil. 7, 18. Evanciriut eit, the 
that kind of cople called Ophnogenes, © 
Mon, Evandriuus, the Palatine hill, 
 Claudian Conf. Honor. 6, 11 


ſword of Evander, Virg. Aen. 10, 394. 


EvanDER, a noted carver, Acron. 


ſculptor, . Plin. 36, 5- 

EvcLtnss, ie, a native of Megi- 
ra, ( Megarzus), a ſcholar of Socrates, 
(G. 502.) from whom a ſe& of anci- 


ent philo ophers were W MesAki- 
bnk oY 7" 


EVD 
ei, Ci. Acad. 4, 42.; Or | 5 5 17.— 
q 2. A geometrician of lea 
Cir. "Or." 3, 33. 3 Cell 6, 10. 

Eupz uus, a 1 of Cy- 
prus intimate by h RR 1 
Div. 1, 25. 

Eupoxus, a r of Plato's, E 
celebrated aſtronomer, Cie. Div. 2, ww 
(G. 16.) l 

EvnzmErvs, v. Evil, an an- 
cient hiſtorian of Sicily, who wrote 
a book concerning the gods z which 
Was tranſlated by Lanius, Cie. N. D. 


a n 42. 


Ev NOR, 1 a painter, the fa- 

ther and inftrudtor a6 pms > Plin. 
9. 

mn txoErss, 14, th fo Bene ĩcur 05 

a title given to N of the Ptole- 

mies, kings of Egypt, on account of 

their ſervices to the 3 ſtates, n 
1. 5 An. 12, 

Pt FU if go ot Mech, Hor. 
*, 2, 11, 17. 3 wherice EviAs, die, 
a female worſhipper of Np Hy a Bac- 
chanal, Ib. 3, 25, 9. 

Rosane s; the hoes or thep- 


herd of 'Ulyſſes, (6. 457.) 


Eunzrus, the fon of Aidwcius, 


king of Theflaly, by his wife Alceſ- 
tis; and father of Parthenöpè, the 
fourder of Naples; who is hence calt 


ed Euuz Lis, -7dis, the daughter of 


Eumetus, Stat. Silv.. 4, 8, 49.——} 
2. A Projaa, Virg. Aen. 5, 664. 
 EvmENts, ig, a native of Cardia, 
one of the principal officers of Alex an- 
der the Great, and the only faithful 


adherent to the family of that prince 


after his death, Nep. in Vit. (G. 471.) 
2. The name of ſeveral kings 
of Pergamus, Liv. 

EvnmEnts, -idis, any one of the rhe 
ries, a fury, Sil. 2, 559.3 Lucan. ' 
571. plur. Euuxx IDEs. 

Euer us, the firſt chief prieſt of 
ee at Eleuſis; whoſe deſcendants, 
called EvmoteiDat, -arum, continued 
to enjoy that ollie for ma e 
(G. 420. 

EunEvus, v. or, i, the ſon of Ja- 
ſor and Hypſipyle,- Hygin. 15, & 273. 
me twin-brother of Thoas; whence 


e 13 


EU - 

they are called Faxinidae juvenes, Stat. 
Theb. 6, 340. ' Thoxs was named 
from his maternal grandfather, and Eu- 
Nos, ber e, bene, et w, ravigo), 


was ſo called, chat his name might be 


a good omen ee proſperous voyage to 
the Argonauts, (omine dictus Agde), 
1b. 343. 

Eunus, a Syrian by birth, who ha- 
ving rouſed his fellow-flaves in Sicily 
to attempt to regain their liberty, ſoon 
collected an army of 60, oo men, with + 
which he defeated - ſeveral Roman ge- 
nerals ſent againſt him, but was'at laſt 
cruſhed by Perperna, Flor. 3, 19 

EvuenorBus, the fon of Panthous, 
( Panthiides, · ae), who was the firſt 
that wounded Patroclus, Homer. II 16, 
809. and was afterwards killed by Mene- 
laus, Ib. 17, 43. Pythagoras pretended 
that his foul bd animated the body of 
Euphorbus, Ovid. Met. 15, 161. and 
therefore, obſerving the ſhield of Eu- 
phorbus in a temple, he pulled it down, 
as having been once hos own, Hor. 0⁴ 
N 2 

Eur hoklox, nis, a tragic paet, 
born at Chalcis, (Chalcidenfts ), Cic. 
Div. 2, 64.; Tuſe. 3z 19. 

; EIn en, -6ris, an excellent ſta- 
tuary, Plin. 34, 8. and Painrer, Id. 35» 
11. Juvenal. 3. $2.9; ; 

EvuPOL1s, dis, v. i a Adem. 
v. In, an ancient comic poet of A- 
thens, Hor. Sat. 1, 4, I. et 2, 3, 12. 
Perf. 1, 124. 
| Eurirfoks, is, a celebrated A- 
thenian tragic poet, born at Sala- 
mis on the day that Xerxes was de- 
feated by the Greeks ; the ſcholar 
and friend of Socrates. Nineteen of 
his tragedies remain. Cicero ſpeaks 
of him with the higheſt praife, Fam. 
16, 18. 80 Quincétilian, 10, 1, 67, 
&c. While he was at the court of 
Archelaus, king of Macedonia, with 
whom he lived on terms of familiarity, 
returning one night from ſupper with 
that prince, he was torn by dogs, ſet 
on him by ſome in vidious perſon, and 
died of his wounds, Gell.' 15, 20.— 
Ebriribrun carmen, à poem of Euri- 
pides, Cic. Tuſc. 3, 59. 

| | Evora, 


myntas king of 


- 
7 


E UR 
Epo v. E, ct, the ae 
of A genor, carried off by Jupiter in 


the —5 of a bull, (G. 384.) che mo- 


ther of Minos; 3 who is hence called 
Dux: Europacus, Ovid. Met. 8, 2 en 

Euzxärus, the. friend of, Nee 
Var. Aen. 9, 295, &c. 2. A X 


5 play- actor, Juvenal. 6, 81. 247 


_ EvuryBATEs, ae, a native of Tikaes, 
whom Agamemnon ſent with Talthy- 
bius to bring. Briscis from the tent of 
Achilles, Ovid. Ep. 3, 9. . 

. EURYBIADES, 1 


the commander in chief of the Graecian 


fleet againſt Xerxes, (G. 334.) 

EvuxyDAnas; -antis, (i. e. e 
tor,) a ſirname of Hercules, Ovid. in 
Tin. 331, Sil. 2, 186. I, 

 Evxypics, dec, the wife of Orpheus, 
to recover whom, when dead, he is ſaid 
to have gone down to the infernal re- 
gions, Virg. G. 4, 486, Kc. (GC. 371. ) 
—— © 2. The wife of Amyntas, king 
of Macedonia, and mother of Philip ; 

who attempted to deſtroy her huſband, 
that ſhe might my her bon. in. aw, 
* 9 fas 
| Evayiocaus, one of the compa- 
nions of Ulyſſes, who alone did not 
taſte the potious of Circe, and there- 
ſore was not transformed into the ſhape 
of a ſwine, like the reſt, Ovid. Met. 14s 
286. , 

: EvajnAcuvs, one of the Pon ot 1 


Paco. Ovid. Ep. I, 92. 


EvuRYMEDON, -ontis, (i. e. late 5 5 
rant, ) a ſon of Faunus engaged in the 
Theban war, Stat. Theb. 11, 32. 

Evsynmus,-/the father of T x | Sara 
the augur, who is hence called LEury- 
mides, ae, Ovid. Met. 13, 71. 

 EuryNOmt ee, the wife of 8 
mus, king of 1 8 Achaemenians in 
Arabia, and mother of Leucoth6e, 
Ovid. Met. 4, 210, &c. J 2. The 
daughter of Doryclus, and wife of 


Codrus, Fal. Flacc. 2, 136. — 3. 


The daughter of Oceanus and Tethys, 

Atollodor. 1, 2, 2. the mother of the 
Graces by Jupiter, n 

EvRxox: 8 ee, the daughter of A- 

f Macedonia, who, ſaved. 


wy 


Kae Iu VL 9 eobig 


her. father from being cut off by the 


(EDT 


ſnares of her mother, Juſtin. 7, 4. 
Euxyr yes, the ſon of Euaemon, 


from Ormenium, a city of Theſſaly, 


who accompanied, Agamemnon to the 
Trojan war with forty ſhips, Homer. Il. 
2» 7.3» called Ferox, Ovid. Met. 13. 
357, — 12. A ſkilful Graecian au- 
gur, Virg. Aen. 2, 114. 
EyRYSsTRHEN Es, ic, the ber 
of Procles, Who were both joint kings 


of Lacedaemon, Cic. Div. 2, 43. 


EURTSTHEUs, (chree fyll.) ei, 
v. -&os, the fon of Sthentlus, -, and 
grandſon of Perſeus king of Argos, 
who was deftined by the fates to com- 
mand Hercules, Homer. Il. 19, 98, &c. 
Odyſc. 11, 619. though greatly inferior 
to him in merit; whence he is called 
deterior herus, ſc. Herculis, Catull. 66, 
114. At the inſtigation of Juno, he 
impoſed on Hercules his twelve la- 
bours, (G. 398.) Hence he is called 
durus, Virg. G. 3, 4. and cruentus, Se- 
nec. Here. Oct. 1973. Cicero men- 
tions a tragedy of Euripides, i in which 
Hercules is repreſented as having ſlain 
the ſons of Euryſtheus, Acad. 4, 28. 

EuxFros, king of Oechalia, flain 
by Hercules, becauſe he refuſedito give 
to Hercules his daughter Idle, (called 
Eurjtis, dis, Ovid. Met. 9, 395.) ac- 


| dias, to promiſe, (G. 402. 


Evy rus, a ſkilful artiſt, who made 
i ſuit of armour for Pallas, the ſon of 
Evander, Ving. Aen. 10, 499-—— 2. 
One of the Argonauts, Ovid. Met. 8, 
311.— 13. A ſon. of Lycaon, the 


brother of Fandzeus, Vi 1g. Aen. 5, 


493 } 

_ EvTeeps, ern one 1 che nine Muſes, 

Hor. Gd. 1, 1, 3z. (G. 368.) 
EuTHYCRATES, ie, arenowned 8 

er, the fon. of Lyſippus, Plin. 34, 8 

— 2. A ſtatuary, Id. 4. 8. 

Eernxxbpzs, tr, A Painter, Plin. 
35711. 

EnTRayiits, a name given, to Vo- 
lumnius, the friend of Antony, Cic. 
Phil. 13, 2. from his great politeneſs, 
wit, and turn for raillery, Cie. Fam. 7, 
Bk & 33- Tuppoked | to be the ſame 


' 
anodw d ese le iH d- ub: Who. 


EDT [ 
who is mentioned by Horace, Ep. 1, 
18, 31. 

3 s, a Latin hiſtorian, who 
lived in the time of Julian, whom he 
attended in his unfortunate expedition 
againſt the Parthians, Zutrop. 10, 16. 
He addreſſed his hiſtory to Valens, Pracf. 

EUTYCHE, es., a woman of Tralles 
in Lydia, (Tralliana,) who had thirty 
children, twenty of whom attended 
her funeral. Plin. 7, 3. 

EUTYCHIDES, is, a freedman of At- 
ticus, Cic. Ati. + 15. q 2. A ſta- 
tuary, Plin. 34, 8 

XAGON, one of that kind of 6 
called P/y//i, who having come to 
Rome as an ambaſſador, and a report 
having ſpread, that no ſerpent would 
bite him, he was, for the ſake of an ex- 
periment, thrown, by the order of the 
conſuls, into a caſk full of ſerpents, 
where, to the aſtoniſhment of all, he 
remained quite unhurt, Pliu. 28, 3, 


F. 

FA BIU38, the name of an illuſtri- 
ous patrician gens. (FaBia GkExs, 
Ovid. Punt. 4, 6, 9.) one of the nobleſt 
in Rome, (Ultra Fabios gradus cogno- 
minis nullus eft, Id. Faſt. 1, 6059.) — 
divided into ſeveral familiae ; the Vibu- 
Jani, Ambuſli, Maximi, Pidbores, Dorsones, 
Labeũnes, Gurgites, and Buteõnes. Uhe 
Fas11 are ſaid to have been deſcended 
from Fap1vs, the ſon of Hercules, 
Plutarch. in Fab. Max, p. 174. by Vin- 
duna, the dauyhter of Evander, Ar- 
cas, i. e. Arcadia pueila,—regia vingo,) 
Sil. 6, 633. Hence the family of the 
Fadi is called Herculea gens; Ovid, 
F. 2, 237.80 Fabius T:rynthia proles, 
the offspring of Hercules, Sil. 2, 3. 
Natus in Hercule Fabius lare, in the 
houſe of Hercules, Juvenal. 8, 14. 
But others derive the name ng ſome 
one of the family who paid particular 
attention to the cultivation of beans, 
(ſabae,) Plin. 18, 1. —FaIuN 19. 
men, the name or family of the Fabu, 
Liv. 2, 42. 
ſelf alone, a. u. 275, undertook to car. 


ry on war egainſt the Fgentes, which 


199 J 


et 6, 637. 


The Fabian gens by it - 


FAB 


they did for ſome time with ſucceſs. 
At laſt, being brought into an ambuſ- 
cade, they were all cut off to the num- 
ber of 306, Liv. 2, 48,—51. Ovid 
wakes only 300, Faſt. 2, 196, & 203.3 
Pont. 1, 2, 3. 80 Silius Italicus, 2, 4. 
This difaiter happened on 
the 18th July, (xv. Kal. Sextih.) a. u. 
277, near the river Cremèra; whence 
that day, which was ever after held as 
an unlucky day, was called Digs CRE“ 
MERENSIS, and in future times more 
frequently ALLIExsISs, becauſe the de- 
feat of the Romans by the Gauls under 
Brenuus, at Alla, happened on the 
ſame day, Liv. 6, 1. 3 Tac. Hal. 2,91. 
It is ſaid that there was only oue boy 
of the Fabian family left, from whom 
the illuſtrious men of that name, Who 
afterwards appeared, were deſcended, 
Liv. 2, 50 f.; Ovid. Faſt. 2, 239. 
FaBIA 7ribus, a tribe called from the 
name of the Fabii, Hor. Ep. i, 6, 52. 

9, FABLIUS, the only one who 
ſurvived the deſtruction of his family at 
Cremera, was three times conſul, Liv. 
3, I, 2, & 22. and one of the decem- 
virs, ib. 36. after which he was baniſh» 
ed, 10. 58. 

9. FABIUS Rullus vel Rullianus, 
five. times conſul, Liv. 8, 38. et 10, 22. 
dictator, Id. 9, 22. and cenſor, ib. 46. 
He gained ſeveral victories over the 
Samuites, Tuſcans, and Umbrians, 
JL. iv. 8, zo, 9, 23, & 41. et 10, 14. 
He obtained his firſt victory over the 
Samnites when maſter of horſe to Pa- 
pirius Curſor, the dictator; in whoſe 
abſence Fabius fought that ſuccelsful | 


battle contiary to order»; for which 


Papirius would have puniſhed him with 
death, but was prevented, Liv. 8, 29, 

—23——Fabius, when genſor, includ- 
ed all the poorer citizens in the four 
city-tribes, whereas formerly they uſed 
to vote in all the tribes promiicuoully z ; 
on which account he got the firname 'of 
Mas1Mus, Liv. , 46. 

D. Fapius Maximus Gurges, the fon 
of Rullus or Rullianus, conſul a. 461, 
Liv. 10, 47. Being ſent againſt the 


Suunnites, he was defeated with great 
2 | lols, 


loſs, fo that the ſenate thought of de- 
Priving him of his command, but the 
father deprecated that indignity, promi- 
ſing to ſerve as his ſon's lieutenant. By 
his advice and affiftance the ſon gained 
a complete victory, took Pontius the 
Samnite general, and having led him in 
triumph, ungenerouſly ordered him to 
be beheaded, Liv. Epit. 11. 

9. FABIUS Maximus, called Per- 
rutoſus, from a wart on his upper lp, 
the grandfon of Rullus, Liv. zo, 26. 
Plutarch makes him the great-grandſon, 
in vit. Fab. Max. He alſo was five 
times conſul. In his firſt conſulſhip, 
a. 521, he triumphed over the Liguri- 
ans, Plutarch. in Vita ejus. After the 
taking of Saguntum by Annibal, he 
was ſent at the head of an embaſſy to 
Carthage, to demand whether what 
Annibal had done, was by public au- 
thority or not. An ambiguous anſwer 
being returned by one of the principal 
Carthaginian ſenators, Fahius, having 
formed his taga into a hollow, {/inu ex 
tog facto,) ſaid, Here we bring you 
peace and war; take which of the two 
you pleaſe.” The Carthaginians upon 
this, calling out fiercely, ** That he 
might give which he choſe,” Fabius, 
having as it were poured out what was 

in the hollow of his robe, (u e, 
ſaid, „ That he ve them war,” 
Liv. 21, 18. 80 S.. 2, 384.; Flor. 2, 6. 
After the d eadſul defeat at the Tra- 
fimene lake, Fabius being created dic- 
tator or prodictator, was ſent agaiuſt 
Annibal, whoſe impetuoſity he checked 
by declining battle, (cunctando, i. e. prae- 
lium detrectando, Liv. 22, 12.), on 
which account he got the ſirname of 


* 


CvxcTAror; whence Virgil ſays, 2u9 


Ham (ſc. mei) rapitis, Fabii. Tu Max- 


"1MUs ile es, Unus qui nobis cunctando re- 
iuis rem, A. 6, $46. The laſt verſe 
Virgil borrowed from Ennius, (Qu ce. 
cinit uictrices moras Fabu, i. e. Fabium 
Cunctatorem, es pal 3» 3, 9-), to 
which Ovid allo alludes, Fafe. 2, 242. 
At one time Fabius had to hemmed 
in Annibal, that he could not have 
Eſcaped without one of thoſe ſtratagems 


[EIB 11] 
for which that great general was re. 


FAB 


markable. Vid. Liv. 22. 16, & 17.; 
Nep. 22. 5.; Plutarch. in Fabio. Fabius 


having been recalled to Rome to per- 


form ſome ſacred rites, Minucius, his 
maſter of horſe, in his abſence gained 
ſome advantage over Annibal. For 
this reaſon the people diſapproving the 
dictator's dilatory conduct, by an un- 
precedented act, made Minucius equal 
in command with him. Fabius ſhewed 
no reſentment at this indignity ; but 


when Minucius, by his raſhneſs, had 


brought himſelf and his army into the 
greateſt danger, Fabius haſtened to 
their relief and reſcued them. Mi- 
nucius having gratefully acknowledged 


his deliverance, again chearfully fſub- 


mitted himſelf to the command of Fa- 
bius ; who, at the expiration of fix 
months, reſigned the dictatorſhip, ib. 16, 
—31. After the overthrow at Can- 
nae, every thing was regulated by the 
advice of Fabius, ib. 55. Next year, 
upon the death of one of the conſuls, 
Fabius was ſubſtituted in his room, 
Liv. 23, 31, and re-elected the follow- 
ing year with Marcellus, Liv, 24, 9. 
Fabius was ſucceeded in the conſulate 


by his ſon of the ſame name, who was 


created conſul in his abſence, ib. 43. 
under whom Fabius ſerved as licu- 
tenaut, ib. — When Annibal led his 
army to Rome, Fabius gave his opi- 
nion againſt raifing the ſiege of Capua, 
Liv. 26, 8. Fabius, in his fifth con- 
ſulſhip, a. 545, was choſen prince of 
the ſenate, Liv. 27,13. and retook Ta- 
rentum, 16. 18.; Cic. Br. 18. Or. 2, 67. 

Fabius ftrongly oppoſed Sci- 
pio's plan of transferring La war into 
Africa, Liv. 28, 40. but his oppofition 
being thought to proceed not merely 
from caution, but partly from envy, 
was in vain, ib. 45. When the news of 
Scipio's ſplendid victories in Africa were 
brought to Rome, Fabius ſtill perfiited 
in his opinion. He did not live to ſee 
Scipio's final ſucceſs, He died at 


an advanced age, Liv. 30, 26. about 


the time that Annibal left Italy, P!u- 


tarch, ib. Fabius was called the Shield 
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man people, Flur. 2, 6.—FaBiani mi- 
lzes, the ſoldiers. of Fabius; put for 
brave p 0h 29 troops, Nep. 11, 
3 

0. FABIUS, . firſt got the 406 
name of Picros, from his ſkill in 
Painting, a. u. 450, Plin. 35, 4. 

2. FABIUS Pier, C. F. C. N. an an- 
cient hiſtorian, ( Hiſtoricus, — ſerip- 
tor, Cic. Or. 2, 12. Div. 1, 26.), who 
lived in the time of the ſecond Punic 
war, Liv. 22, 7. add. I, 44. 2, 40. 8, 
30. 10, 37. After the battle of Can- 
nae, he was ſent to Delphi to conſult 
the oracle how the divine wrath might 
be appeaſed, Liv. 22, 57. et 23, 11. 


MNumeriur Fazius Pidor, ſuppoſed 


to be the ſon of the former, who wrote 
the annals of Rome in Greek, Cic. Div. 


DP. es Aemilianus, the grand. 


ſon: of Paulus Aemilius, Fell. 2, 10. 


and brother to Scipio Africanus, the 
younger, Plin. 33, 11. who conquered 
the Allobroges, Plin. ib. et 7, 50. from 
whoſe ſpoils he built an arch, called 
Fornix FaBIANUS, Cie." Or. 2, 66.3 
HS. I. in FVerr. 7. et ibi Aſcon. 

9. Fazlus Maximus, made conſul 
by Caeſar only for the three laſt 
months of the year, (Vid. 'TxEBOn1- 
us.) He died on the laſt day of his 
office, Dio, 43, 46. Vid. Caninivs.. 
Faius Lupercus, one of the prieſts 
of Pan, Propert. 4, 1, 26. who were 
divided into two claſſes, called Fabiani 
and Quinckiliani from their firſt chiefs, 
(a N 1.9 ttis fuis,) Feſtus. The Fabii 
were friends of Remus, and the 
Quinctilii, of mann Ovid. Faſt. 2, 
375, c. 

FABIA, a veſtal virgin, the ſſter * 
Terentia the wife of Cicero; who was 
accuſed of inceſt with Catiline, but ac- 
quitted, A ſcon. in Cic. in Toga Candi- 
da. 

FABRICIUs, ou Fan, the game 
al a plebeian gens.—— Pons FABRICIUS, 
a bridge which joined the city to an 
iſland in the Tiber, built by tome one 
of _ 3 Hor. Sat. 2, 3, 36. 


1 
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and Marcellus the Sword of the Ro- 
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C. FABRICIUS Luſcinus, a cele- 
brated Roman general againſt Pyrrhus, 
remarkable for his integrity and con- 
tempt of riches, (G. 232) &c.) Cic. . 
I, 4, & 13. et 3, 15, & 22. Br. 14. 
Tuſc. 3, 23-3 Liv. Epil. 13, & 14.3 
Plutarch. in Pyrrh.; Fall. Max. 4, 3-3 
Aurel. Vie. Vir. 2 35. q 2. A 
praetor, a. 559, Liv. 33, 42, & 43. 
one of the lieutenants of Scipio Afzatis 
cus, Id. 37, 4. 

9. Fabricius, a tribune; who pro- 
poſed the law for reſtoring Cicero 
from bapiſhment; Cic. Sext. 35:3 Red: 
in Sen. 8. 

2. Fabius, a freed man, (lilertinus 


Homo,) the father of Fulvia, the wife of 


Antony, Cic. Phil. 2, 2. called Bam- 
BALLO, ib. 36. on account of his ſtutter- 
ing or heſitating manner of ſpeaking, 
Cic. Phil. 3, 6 

T. Fabius, quaeſtor when Cicero 
was conſul, Cic. Red. in Hen. 8. tribune 
in the contulſhip of Lentulus Spinther, 
Cic. Att. 3, 23. afterwards baniſhed, 
by what was thought an unjuſt Toms 
tence, Cic. Fam, 5, 18. 

C. Falciptus, a tribune, and the 
year after a lieutenant, Cic. Manil. 19. 

C. FANNIUS, the ſon-in-law of 
Laclius, who wrote annals, Cic. Br. 21. 
and a hiſtory, not inelegant, ib. 26, & 
87. Tuſc. 4, 17. Leg. 1, 4. of which 
M. Brutus made an abridgment, bi- 
tome Fanniana vel Fannianorum, Cic. 
Att. 12, 5. J 2. A tribune, Cics 
Sext. 53. one of the Pontifices, Id. Har. 
R. 8. He was appointed by the ſe- 
nate to command in Sicily, at the be- 
ginning of the civil war, Cic. Att. 7, 
15. After the death of Carfar, he 
was ſent to Cneius, the ſon of Pompey, 
to adviſe him to go to ©" and re- 


lie ve D. Brutus, Cic. Phil. 13, 6. 


FANnNIUS, a contemptible poet in 
the time of Horace, vain of his own 
compolitions, Hor. Sat. 1, 4, 21. 

MN. Favcivs, a Roman egues, one of 
the magiſtrates of Arpinum, ( 
Arpinatium,). Cic. Fam. 13, I1. 

_ FAUNUS, a rural deity, who was 


| ſuppoſed to ſoretel future events, Cic. 


2 3 N. D. 


FAV 1 
N. D. 3, 6. There were many of 
theſe rural divinities; Agreſlim numina, 


Fauni, Virg. G. 1, 10. Ruſtica numina, 
Fauni, Ovid. 


627. (G. 380, & 381.) 


grandſon of Saturn, the father of La- 
tinus, Virg. Aen. 7, 48. whence Fav- 
NIGENAE, -arum, the Latins or Itali- 
ans deſcended from Faunus, Sil. 8, 357. 


Favoxlus, a great intitator of Cato, 


Jo that he was called his ape, (Simia 


Catonic,] Val. Max. 2, 10. eruelly put 


to death by Auguſtus, after is battle 
of Philippi, Sue. Aug. 13. 


FavsroLvs; chief hepherd to king 


Procas, who preſerved and brought up 
Romulus and Remus, Liv. 1, 4, & 5. 
FAUST Us, a praenomen given by 


Sulla to a ſon born to him after he was 
made dictator, on account of his won 


derful ſucceſs, Plutarch. in Sull, c. 67. 
Cicero often calls him by this name, 
Sull. 19. Cluent. 34. Vat. 14. Att. 4, 10. 
et 9, 1, 
of Sulla, the twin: ſiſter of Fauſtus, Plu- 


tarch. ib. the wife of Milo, Cic. Att. 5. 


8. 

FERETRIUs, a name given to 
Jupiter by Romdlus, from his bringing 
(quod ferebat) the ſpoils of Acron, king 
of the Caeninenſes, whom he had 
flain in ſingle combat, to the temple of 
that God, ſuſpended on a frame, {fere- 
tro,) Liv. 1, 10. or from ſerire; Omine 

quod certo dux ferit enfe aucem, n 
4 11, 46. 

"Fronts, a Arp of Campania, 
the mother of Herilus, Virg. Aen. 8, 
564. a goddeſs worſhipped at Anxur, 
1b. 7, 800. where a fountain was conſe- 
crated to her, Hor. Sat. 1, 5, 24. ſaid 
to be the goddeſs of fveedmivn; becauſe 
flaves, when mide free, ſhaved their 
head, and received a cap from their 
_ maſter in her temple, Serv. ad. Virg. 
Aen. 8. 564. whence we read of the 
freedwoinen (libertinae) being ordered 
to contribute money according to their 


abilities, out of which a preſent might 
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119 3. Cie. N. D., 
2. Div. 1, 45, 50. —-Litiora Fauni, 

the ſhore of the Traſimene lake, Sil. 5, 
T2. A 
king of Latium, the ſon of Picus and 


FAUST A, the daughter 


FIM 
be made to Feronia, Liv. 22, 1. The 
temple of Feronia was enriched with 


numerous gifts from the neighbouring 
ple, Liv. 26, 11. whence ſhe is 


called > on Sil. 13, 84. It was plun- 
dered of all its riches by Aunibal, when 
he led his army from Rome, Liv. ib. 

FIDIUS, or Dius, v. Deus Fivivs, 
a name of Hercules“ as being the god 
of faith or truth, deus fidei), per Deum 
PFidium, by Hercules, the god of truth, 
or of honour, Plaut. Aſin. ty 1, 48. 
Medius Fidius, 1. e. Mie deus fidei, ſc. 
juvet, May Hercules, the god of ho- 
nour or of truth, aſſiſt me. The ſame 
with Mehercle, i. e. Me Hercules, ic. 
juvet, a common and ſolemn oath a- 
mong the Romans, Salluſt. Cat. 36.; 
Liv. 22, 59. Plin. Ep. 4, 3 f. & 10, 
47— 


5 A. F e Aa eee 4 was 


firſt proſcribed by Sylla, but had the 
He was thir- 


good fortune to eſcape. | 
ty-three years after proſcribed by An- 
tony, and put to death, Plin. 7, 43.3 
Dio, 47, p. 333. 

C. Marcius F IGULUS, created 
conſul with P. Scipio Nasica, a. 592. ; 
but on account of ſome informality in 
their election, they were both obliged 
to abdicate their office, Cie. N. D. 2, 
4. Div. 2, 35. Figulus was after- 
wards conſul with Lentulus, a. 598. 
Cic. Br. 20. 2. Conſul with L. 
Caeſar, a. 689, Cic. tt. 1, 2. whoſe 
ſepulchre was very ſumptuous, Cic. 
Leg. 2,2 | 

F. . FIGULUS, > Roman 
ſenator, | remarkable for fig knowledge 
in altrology, Lucan. 1, 639- vid. Ni- 
61 Dis. 

C. Flavius FIMBRIA, conſul with 
Marius, a. 649. Cic. Rabir. 7. Off, 3+ 
19. Having afterwards gone pr A- 
ſia as lieutenant to L. Valerius Flaccus, 


the gonſul, who was ſent by Cinna to 


carry on the war againſt Mithridates 
in place of Sulla, Fimbria, on account 
of ſome offence, flew Flaccus, defeat - 
ed the forces of Mithridates in ſever al 

Engagemeuts, 


"wi FipicuLanys Falciila, a .fenas 
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engagements, and at one time was near 


taking that king himſelf. But Salla,, 


having paſſed over into Aſia, and made 


peace with Mithridates, Fimbria being 


deſerted by his troops, put an end to 


his days by the aſſiſtance of a ſlave, 


Liv. Epit: 82, & 8g. 


FLACCUS, a lirname of the Fulvii 


and Yalerii, ſaid to have been given 


them from their broad and looſe cars, 
(ex flaccis auribus), Plin. 11, 37 f. 50. 


vid. Ful vius et VaLERIUS. 
3 FLAMINIUS, vel FLamini- 
nus, twice conſul, a. u. 530, & 536. 


In his ſecond conſulate he periſhed in the 
unfortunate battle at the Thraſymene 
lake againſt Hannibal, which he fought. 


in contempt of the 8 Cie. Net. 
D..2, : 3, Div 1, 35, et 2, 33. 3; Liv. 
22, 4,—6.; Flor. 2, . When cenſor 


he paved the Via Flaminia, and laid 
out the Circus Flaminus, Feſtus. Liv. 


Epit. 20, et 23, 23. Flaminiana of- 
tenta, the omens ſlighted by Flamini- 
us, Cic. Div. 2, 


. PLAMININUS, . 


Flaminize; a conſul, who | conquered 
Philip king of Macedonia in the battle 
at Cynocephilae, Cic. Mur. 14. g Liv. 
** 7, &. 

L. Duintius FLAMININUS, the bro- 
Regs of the former, under whom he 
commanded the fleet, Liv. 32, 16. He 
was afterwards conſul, Id. 35, 10. He 


was expelled from the ſenate by Cato, 


when cenſor, on account of his crimi- 


nal conduct, Liv. 39, 42.; Cic. Sen. 


12. He however ſtill continued to en- 


joy the honour of prieſthood, Liv. 43, 


Il. 
EG FLAVIUS, the ſon 79 7 a freed- 
man, the ſcribe or ſecretary of Ap- 


pius Claudius, who ſtole or copied the 
book of Appius, in which the forms 
of proceſs in courts of law, (cr io- 
NES), and the legal days for adminiſ- 
tering | juſtice, were arranged; and, 


publiſhed them to the people, from 


whom all theſe things were then con- 


cealed by the patricians; ; whence the 


book of Flavius was called Jus CIVIi- 


LE FILAVIAN UN, Cics Or. 1, 41. Mur. 


LI 
11 Att. 6, 1. Cell. 6, * Plin. 33. 


11, 6. Val. Max. 2, 5, 2 


46. 


In re- 
turn por this ſervice, Flavius was made 
curule aedile by the people, Liu. , 


N. Flavius, a . en who pro- 


poſed a bill to the people, (Flavia ro- 


gatio), about puniſhing the people of 
Tuſculum, Liv. 8, 37. At the fune- 
ral of his mother be made a diſtribu- 


tion of raw fleſh (viſceratio) to the, 


people, ib. 22. 


L. FLAvius "ines in the conſul- 


ſhip of Metellus and Afranius, who pro- 


poſed an Agrarian law, but could not. 


get it paſſed, Cic. Att. 1, 18, & 19. 3 


Dio, 37, 52-—He was elected praetor 


in the conſulſhip of Caeſar and Bibulus, 
Cic. 2, Fr. 1, 2, 2.; an adherent of Cae- 
far's in the;civil war, Cic. Att. 10, 1. 

Titus FLAVIUS  Yeſpafranus, the 
tenth Roman emperor, deſcended of 
mean parents; whence that part of 
the gens Flavia, from which he was 
deſcended, is ſaid to have been ob- 


ſcure, and without any images of an- 


ceſtors, i. e. none of Veſpatian's an- 
ceſtors had enjoyed any curule office, 


Suet. Veſb. 1. 
rents or favourers of Veſpaſian, Tac. 
Hiſt. 3, 7, & 23. So Flavianae 22 
the party of Veſpaſian, ib. 1, & 13. 


FLaviant, the adhe-. 
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Flavianus exercitus, the army of Vee. 


ſian, ib. 63. FLavius ullimus, i. e. 
the emperor Domitian, the laſt of the 
Flavii, Juvenal. 4, 37. called calvus 


Nero, the bald Nero, i. 38. on ac- 
count of his eruelty and baldneſs, . 


Suet. Dom. 10, & 18. He ; degenera. 
ted ſo much from Veſpaſian ! his father, 


and Titus his brother, that Martial, 


who had &ften groſely flattered Domi- 


tian, is ſaid to bare written the fol- 


lowing diſtich on him after his death, 


in the form of an addreſs to the Fla. | 
vian family, Flavia gens, quantum tibi 

tertius abſtulit heres, (i, e. Domitianus.) 
Pene fuit tanti, non habuifſe duos, (i. e. 
Veſpaſianum et Litum), Scholiaft. in 
Juvenal. ibid. 


Fr vi templa, the 


temple of Jupiter in the Capitol, re- 
built by l Martial. 9, 4, 12. 
et 


- 
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mitian built in honour of the Flavian 
family, Suct. Dom. 17. Collegium 


Fxavialtun, a body of prieſts ap- 
pointed by Domitian to take care of 


the temple, and to perform ſacred rites 
to the deiſied Flavii, ib. 4. 


FLORA, the goddeſs of PURA : 
Froratis ee the prieſt of Flora, 
 FroraALE feftum, 


Fare. Z. L. 6, 3. 
tbe feſtival of Flora, Ovid. Faſt. 55 195. 


but oftener FLORALIA, -tum, feſti- 


vat days kept in honour of Flora, 


which began on the 28th of April, (iv. 
Kat. Mair), and continued to the end 


of the month; Plin. 18, 29. Florali- 


ciae ferge, hares, goats, and other ani- 


mals exhibited by the acdiles at the 


feftival of Flora, Martial. 8, 67, 4. 
FONT EIA gens, a plebeian fami- 
ly, into which Codius, the enemy of 


Cicero, was adopted by P. Foxrrjus, 
a man younger than himfelf, Cir. Dom. 
Fox r EAN UM nb- 


13, 195 & 44. 
men Clodio 4 ind itum, Cic. Reſp. 
Aruſp. 57. — M. FoxTEJus, gover- 


nor ef Gaul for three years after his 
practorſhip, © Cic. Ait. 4, 15. in de- 


fence of whom Cicero delivered an o- 
ration, Fort. 1, Kc. 
ſiſter, a veſtal virgin, e 17. 
Foxrejus Capito, a friend of An- 
tony” 8, Hor. Sat. 1, 5, 32. 
7. FoxTtjus Cuopito, a praetor, 


Liv. 40, 59. 3 "govergot; vf Spein, 24. 


4¹5 2, & 19. 

Foxrix Alis, a god who prefided 
over fountains, Plaut. Stich. 5, 4, 17. 
Fon riNxz Lia, ium, a fellival celebra- 
ted in honour of fountains, when chap- 


lets of flowers were thrown . into them, | 


Parr. L. L. 5, 3. 


Foz w x, cis, a ad whoſe. 
feſtival (Foxx 1c-LI1A, -ium), was not 


ſtated, (ata), but appointed (indictu) 
by the Curio Maximus, Ovid. 
527, Ke. Feitus. 


Fosrü xa, the goddeſs fortune, wy 
ſhipped in various places; at Rome, 
Liv. 2, 40. 10, 46. 24, 47, &c. at 
Praeneſte, Liv. 23, 19.; Cic. Div. 2, 
41. Leg. 2, 11.3 at Antium, Hor. 
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et id. 35, 2. and a temple which Do- 


-FoxTE7 a, his 


Alt. 2 


FUL 
Od. t, ; 5, L. and, as Pliny ſays, by the 


whole world, 2, 7.— Vos te, nos fact 


mus, Fortuna, deam caeloque locamus, Ju- 
venal:'2, 366. Fortune was repreſent- 
ed as blind, Plin. ib. et 13, 5. ; Cic. 
Amic. 15. One of her chief appenda- 


ges was a wheel, Ci. Pic. 10.; Tibull. 


1315 32. 
"'FrownToO, ni, a 
tabjcht the emperor M. Antoninus phi- 
loſophy. 
Mettus, v. Mettius FUFFETIUS, 
dictator of the Albans, who having ac- 
ted peridiouſly to Tullus Hoſtilius, 


was by his order tied to two carriages, 


and his body torn to pieces, Liv. 1, 
28.3 Virg. Aen. 8, 642. 
Forms; an orator, Cic, Brut. 29. 
 Fvervs, the name of a Roman gens, 
ofecs confounded with Fuſius by the 
editors of Cicero. 


Fo LV14, the wife, firſt of Clodius, 


the enemy of Cicero z; next of Curio, 


and then of Antony, Flor. 4, F.; Pa- 
terc. 2, 74. adj. i Plin. 265 


"FULVIUS, the name of a gens, 
which originally came Wait Tuſculum, 


Cic. Planc 8. 
L. Furvius, n a. 432, Liv. 


8, 38, the firlt of that name who ob- 


tained any office at Rome. The Tuſ- 
culans had rebelled againſt the Ro- 


mans, ib. 14, & 37. and Fulvins, who 


was conſul of 'Tufculum, having come 
over to the Romans, was inveſted with 
the fame honour at Rome; and is ſaid 
to have been the only perſon who the 
ſame year in which. he had been an 
enemy, triumphed at Rome over thoſe 
whoſe conſul he had been, Plin. 7, 43 
. 44. But this ſeems inconſiſtent with 
Livy's account. 
maſter of horſe under Q_ Aemilius, 
Liv. N 2147 5/ 

- 9, FULVIUS Flacus; ſeveral times 


2 eb and once dictator in the ſecond 
Punic war, Liv. 27, 6. He took Capua, 
and put to death eighty of the princi- 
pal ſenators, contrary to the opinion of 
App. Claudius, who had a joint com- 
mand with him in conducting the ſiege, 

and 


Salt man, who 


He was afterwards 
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Id. 40, 1 


FUL U 
and without reading the decree of the 
ſenate, which a meſſenger had juſt 
brought him from Rome, to ſtop the 
puniſhment, Liv. 26, 15, & 16. Ct 
cero ſays, that Capua was taken when 
Fulvius and Fabius Maximus were con- 
ſuls, Rull. 2, 33. But according to 
Livy, Fulvius was then proconſul, ib. 
When Annibal led his army to Rome, 
Fulvius followed with part of the troops 
that beſieged Capua, leaving the reſt 
with Claudius, iv. 26, 8.; Si. 12, 
F71. Fulviue WAS ſhone time af- 
ter made dictator, to hold the comitia; 
in which, notwithſtanding oppoſition 
from the tribunes, he himſelf and Fa- 
bius were made conſuls, Liv. 27, 6. 
Fulvius was cenſor with A. Poſthumi- 
us, Cic. Verr. I, 41. 

M. FULViUS Nobilior, a conſul 
who triumphed over the Actolians, Liv. 
37, 50. 4 39, 5. He built a tempie 
to the Mules and Hercules from the 


ſpoils, Cic. Arch. 11, and brought from 
Ambracia a picture of the Muſes by 


Zeuxis, to adorn it, Plin. 35, 10. He 
carried Ennius along with him to Ae- 
tolia, Cic. th, et Tuſc. 1, 2. He was 
cenſor with M. Lepidus, a. 574-3 Liv. 
40, 45, c.; Cic. Prov. Cons. 9. 

2. FULVIUS Flaccus, a great ſa- 
vourite with the people; fo that after 
being elected curule aedile, upon the 
death of a praetor, he would have been 
choſen practor in his room, though it 
was unprecedented, .had not L. Porci- 
us, the conſul, and the ſenate, prevent- 
ed it, Liv. 39, 39. by forbidding any 
election to be made. 'T'wo years after, 


a. 572, being regularly elected, i. 56. 


he got the province of Hither Spain, 
. where he conquered the Cel- 
tiberians, and ravaged their country, 
ib. 30, —33. Upon his return to Rome, 
he was choſen one of the Pontif ices, ib. 
42. and ſoon after made conſul, while 
he ſaid without the city previous to 
his triumph; and on the day after his 
election entered the city in triumph, ib. 
43. When cenſor, he took the mar- 
ble tiles or flags from the temple of La- 
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einian Juno, to cover a temple which 
he was building to Equeſtrian Fortune 
at Rome, in confequence of a vow he 
had made in the Cantabrian war; but 
this being umverſally diſapproved 50 he 
was obliged to reſtore them, Liv. 42, 
3. (G. 179.) Next year, being over- 
whelmed with grief on account a ee 
death of a ſon, he ſtrangled himſelf. It 
was thought that Juno had deprived 
him of his judgment for having unroof- 
ed her temple, ib. 28. 

M. FULVIUS FL Accus, con- 
ſul a. 629, being ſent to the aſſiſtance 
of the people of Marſcilies, he 1s ſaid 
to have been the firſt that ſubdued the 
Ligures beyond the Alps, Liv. Epit. 
60. Having afterwards joined C. Grac- 
chus, he was on that account ſlain by 
Opimius, the conſul, with his ſon, Ab- 
Pian. B. C. I. p. 360. (occiſus oft cum li- 
beris), Cic. Cat. 1, 2. his houſe levelled 
with the ground, aud the area declared 
to be the property of the public, (us 
domus everſa et publicata et), Cic. Dom. 
48. FLacc1iN- R 2, the area on 
which the houſe of Flaccus ſtood, Val. 
Max. 6, 35 1 

C. Fu sp xis, a friend of Cicero's, 
Cic. Q. Fr. 1, 2, 3. the father-in-law 
of Varro, Varr. R R. 1, 2. 

C. Fuxnpaxius, a comic poet in the 
time of Auguſtus, whom Horace praĩ̃- 
ſes for his agrecable deſeription of art- 
ful courteſans and cunning flaves, Sat. 
1, 10, 42. et 2, 8, 19. 

M. FuxnDanivs, a tribune who pro- 
poſed the abbrogating of the Oppian 
law. Liv. 34, 1. 

FURIAE, drum, the three Furies, 
Alefio, Tiſiphonè, and Megaera, ſuppo- 
ſed to be the ayengers of wickedneſs 
and crimes, Cic. N. D. 3, 18,—Adj. 
Fagl Lis; thus, furialia membra, the 
members or form of a fury, Yirg. Aen. 
75415. 

Fonxixa, the goddeſs of thieves; 
anciently worſhipped ; ; and her dener | 
or ſacred rites, called FiRiNaLla, 
Farr. L. L. 5, 3. but altogether diju- _ 
{ed in later times, 16. et Cie. NM. D. 3, 
18. 


FUR 


18, A grove however continued to a, 
called after her name, Lt cs Frrgr- 
NE, Cic. N. = 35 18. Ad Furinae, {c. 
— Bie. O. Fr. 3, 1, 2. 

FURI UZ, thi name of an iluſtri. 
ous gens, or clan, at Rome; ancient- 
ty the fame with Fusius, Liv. 3, 4.3 
Quinctil. 1, 4, 13.— The ſamiliae, or 
ſubdiviſions of it, were diſtinguiſhed by 
various firnames, as Kedles; Liv. 38, 
5 5. Bibaculus, Id. 22, 49. Camillus, 5, 

. Craſsipes, 34, 53. Luſcus, 39, 7: 
Pacllus, 43-12, &: Philus, 22, 35. 
Purpureo, 31, 29. —— As many of this 
gen happened to be employed as ge- 
nerals againſt the Gauls, it was ſaid, 
% That the Gallic wars were, by ſome 
fatality, deſtined to the Furian ne 
Liv. 31, 48. | 
2M. F URIUS Camillus, ſeven en 
military tribune with conſular authori- 
ty, Liv. 6, 18, & 22. ; five times die- 
tator, ib. 42. He took Veji, and tri- 
umphed over it, Liv. 5, 21, & 23.; 


whence he is called the conqueror of 


the Tuſcan nation, (Furius populi ſupe- 
rator Etruſci, Ovid. Fait. 1, 641.) He 
conquered the Faliſci, and by his gene- 
rous conduct induced them to ſurrender 
to him their capital Faleri, ib. 27. which 
Ovid, ( whoſe wife was from that coun- 
try), when he viſited it, thus deſcribes, 
Noenia contigimus vita, Camille, tili, Am. 
3, 13, 2-——Camillus being unjuſtly 
accuſed by L. Apulejus, a tribune, 
went into voluntary baniſhment to Ar- 
dea, ib. 32. He was ſoon recalled to 
deliver his country from the Gauls, 
who had taken and ſacked Rome. Ca- 
millus defeated them with great flaugh- 
ter, and entered the city in triumph, 
1b. 49. Hence Virgil celebrates him as 
bringing back the Roman ſtandards 
which he had recovered from the Gauls, 
(referentem ſigna Camillum), Aen. 6, 
826. 80 Propertius, 3, 11, 67. Ca- 
millus next conquered the . Volſci, .and 
triumphed over them, Liv. 2, 2, & 4. 
When dictator for the fifth time, he 
gained a ſecond victory over the Gauls, 
and obtained a fourth triumph, ib. 42. 
He was cut off by the plague in the 
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8oth year of his age, having merited, 
by his uncommon ſervices, to be eſteem- 
ed another Romulus, and a ſecond 
founder of the city, Liv. 7, 1. (G. 218. 
—222.) All the Roman writers con- 
cur in extolling the virtue of Camillus, 
Cic. Dom. 32. Tuſc. 1, 37. Virg. 
G. 2, 169. ; Propert. 3, 9, 31. ; Ho- 
rat. Od. 1, 12, 42. Ep. 1, 1, 64.; 
Juvenal 2, 154. & 16, 15. ; e 
1, 168. 2, 544. 6, 786. ; Sil. 7, 5 58.; 
Martial. 1, 25. 3, 9, 28, N 
libertate Camillus , It, 6, 7. (vid 
MILLUS. 

Sp. Furivus Camille M. F. firſt 
praetor, Liv. 7, 1 

ZL. Furxius Camillus, dictator and 
conſul, a. 406, Liv. 7, 24. He alſo 


gained a victory over the Gauls. 15. 


26. and vowed a temple to Juno, af- 
terwards called Mox ETA, Liv. 26, 28. 
(vid. Moxk TA.) Ovid con ounds this 
Furius with the great Camillus, F. 1, 
641. 
L. Fuxlus Medullinus, ſeven times 
military tribune, Liv. 4. 25, & 35. 5, 
32. twice conſul, Id. 4, 51, % 54. But 
ſome of theſe offices are ſuppoſed to 
have been held by different perſons of 
the ſame name. 

"Tar RIUS, a friend of Catullus, vt, 
1. in indigent circumſtances, 23, 1, & 


24. 

U RIUIS, ſirnamed BIBA cure s, as 
it is {uppoſed, from his fondneſs for 
drinking; a poet, contemporary with 
Julius Caefar and Catullus, who wrote 
bitter ſatires in Iambic verſe, Puindi, 
10, 1, 96. ; Tac. Ann. 4, 34. Horace 
is apa to have ridiculed the falſe 
ſublime of his ſtyle, Sat. 2, 5, 41. et ibi 
ſeholiaft. Quinctil. 8, 6, 17. Furius was 
blamed for framing new words, Gell, 
18, 11. Virgil however is ſaid to have 


borrowed ſeveral verſes from him, Ma- 


crob. Sat. 6, 1. FuRiana poemata, 
the poems of Furius, Gell. 18, 11. 

C. FuRN ius, a friend of Cicero's, 
Cic. Fam, 10, 1.3 the lieutenant of 
Plancus, ib. 6, & 8. 

FUSCUS Ari iſtins, a grammari- 
an, a poet, and orator ; a man of oy 
all 


FUS f Ay 1 


and of great integrity, much beloved 
by Horace, Hor. Sat. 1, 9, 61.; Od. 
I, 22, 4. Ep. 1, 10, 1. 

Sp. Fusrus vel Furius, the Pater 
patratus, or herald appointed to take 
the public oath in making a treaty with 
the Albans, Liv. 1, 24. 

IL. Fusivs vel Furivs, an cn 
Cic. Br. 49, & 69.3 Or. 2, 22. et 3, 13.3 
Off. 2, 14. But the beſt commentators 
on theſe paſſages read Fuxius, or Fu- 
. So C. & M. Fvusn, Cic. Flac. 

(Vid. Pearce ad Cic. Or. 2, 22. et 
Ernie gti ibid. et Flace. 20. Cic Fam. 9, 
21.3 Feſtus in R.; Macrob. Sat. 3, 2.) 


- G | 
A. GABINIUS, a nobleman of 


Rome, who, when tribune, got a law 


to be paſſed, (Lex Gabinia), appoint- 
ing Pompey commander againſt the pi- 
rates, who at that time infeſted the ſeas, 
Cic. Manil. 17. When conſul, he aſ- 
liſted Clodius in effecting the baniſh- 
ment of Cicero; as a compenſation for 
which, he obtained the province of Sy- 
ria, Cic. Dom. 9.; Sext. 25, After his re- 
turn from thence to Rome he was tried 
for his criminal conduct, and baniſhed, 
Dio, 39, 55,—63. He was afterwards 
recalled by Caeſar, and acted as one of 
his heutenants in the civil war, Dio, 
42, 11.; Appian. in Illyr. 762.; Hirt. 
B. Alex. 43. At laſt being beſieged 
by Octavius at Salonae, he died of a 
diſeaſe, ib. 

P. Gapinius Capito, praetor a. 
664, Cic. Arch. 5. accuſed of extortion 
in Achaia, Cic. Caecil. 20. 

GALAN THIS, Jdis, the handmaid 
(Ovid. Met. 9, 306, & 324.) of Alc- 
mẽna; who having effected the delive- 
ry of her miſtreſs, by deceiving Ili- 
thyia, was by that goddeſs turned into 
a weaſel, (muſizla,) ib. 321, &c. 


GaLaTEa, a ſea-nymph, the daugh- 


ter of Nereus and Doris, beloved by 
the Cyclops Polyphẽmus; to avoid 
whom ſhe. plunged into the ſea, Ovid. 
Met. 1, 742,897. q 2. The 
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Gara, a king of Numidia, Liv. 


24, 48. the father of Maſſiniſſa, ib. 49. 


et 29, 29. in alliance with the Cartha- 
ginians, Id. 24, 49. 

GarBa, the name of a branch (A- 
MIL1a) of the Gens Sulpicia ; whence 
the emperor Galba was deſcended, 
Suet. Galb. 3. 

Sergius, v. Servius Sulpicius GALBA, 
the moſt eloquent orator of his time, 
Suet. Galb. 3.; Cic. Br. 21.; Or. 1, 
53. the firſt of his family who diſ- 
tinguiſhed himſelf in the ſtate, Suet. ib. 


After his praetorſhip, he obtained the 


province of Spain, a. u. 601, ib. Cic. 
Or. 1, 53. where, by the baſeſt perfi- 
dy, he cut off 7000 of the Luſitani- 
ans, Val. Max. 9,6, 2. ; Appian. Hiſpan. 
288. Suetonius ſays 30,000, Galb. z.; 
which gave riſe to the war againſt Vi- 
riatus, ib. When he returned to Rome, 
he was accuſed of this crime by Seri- 
bonius Libo and M. Cato; but de- 
fended himſelf with ſo great elo- 
quence, that he was acquitted, Cc. Or. 
I, 53. Nur. 28.; Liv. Epi. 49.; Tacit. 


Ann. 3, 66. He was e conſul 


with L. Aurelius Cotta, a. 610. ; 
whence he 1s ranked among the Conſu- 
ares, Cic. Rabir. 7. 

C. GaLBa, the ſon of Servius Gal- 
ba, the orator, who was condemned by 


the Mamilian (al. Manilian) law. He 


is ſaid to have been the - firſt perſon 


of the college of prieſts that was con- 
demned by a public ſentence, Cic. Or. 
15 56.3 Br. 26, & 34. 

Sergius Ginza, the ſon of C. and 
grandſon of Serv. the heutenant of 
Cacſar in Gaul, Caef. B. G. 3, 1. & 4, 3. 
&c. and afterwards one of the conſpi- 
rators againſt him, Suet. Galb. 3. z Pa- 
terc. 2, 56. ; Cic. Phil. 13, 16.; Fam. 
10, 30. et 11, 18. He was the great- 
grandfather of the emperor Galba, Suei. 
ib. 


Sulpicius GALB ;4, the emperor” s grand- 
father, never roſe higher than the prae- 
torſhip. He devoted his chief atten- 
tion to literary purſuits, and publiſhed 

a hiſtory, containing a great variety of 
deri information, Suet. Galb. 3. 


A a ä but 


| 
| 


|} WAS: 
but on what fubje& we are not told. 
Voſſius thinks, that Sulpicius, the hiſ- 
torian, mentioned by Nepos, 22, 13. 
was the {ame with Galba; but this 
ſeems improbable, as Galba appears to 
have been younger than Nepos. FEY 

A. Gala, ſ. GABA, a witty buf- 
foon at the court of Auguſtus or Ti- 
berius, Juvenal. 5, 4. et Scholiaft.; Mar- 
tial. 1, 42, 16. et 10, 101. | 

GaLEo, -anis, one who left Cicero 
his heir, Cic. Att. 11, 11. | 

Galli, the prieſts of Cybele, Ovid. 
F. 4, 361. named from Gallus, a river 
of Phrygia, ib. 364. 

 GaLLi, v. Galli: duo, two of the 
name of Gallus or Gallius, Cic. Fam. 
8, 4. | 
__  GALLONIvVS, a public crier (prAE- 

co) noted for his luxury, Ci. Fin. 

Quin. 30. and on that account cenſu- 
red by Lucilius, Cic. Fin. 2, 8.; Hor. 
Sat. 2, 2, 47 1 


65. 
15 ALLUS, a Roman noted for his 
| knowledge of aſtronomy, (G. p. 22.) 

Corn. GALLUS, a poet in great 
favour with Auguſtus, Suet. Aug. 66. 
to whom Virgil inſcribes his laſt ec- 
logue, Firg. E. 10. et ib. Serv. Quinc- 
til. 1, 5, 8. et 10, 1, 93.3 Propert. 2, 
25, 91. In the war againſt Antony he 
took Paraetonium, and preſerved it with 
great courage and conduct, Dio, 51, 
9. He was the firſt Roman governor 
of Egypt, Dio, 51, 17. But behaving 
undutifully towards Auguſtus, and a- 
buſing his truſt, he was ſentenced to 
be baniſhed, and his goods confiſcated ; 


which fo affected him, that he laid 


violent hands on himſelf, Dio, 53, 23. 
Auguſtus however lamented his death, 
Suet. 66. | | 
 Aclus GALL Us, governor of E- 

ypt, after the former, who is ſaid to 

ve been the firſt and only Roman 
that made war on the Arabians, Dio, 
$3, 29-3 Plin. 6, 28. Add. Strah. 16. 
7c 17. P. 816, & 819. Foſeph. 
B. Jud. 15, 12. , 


* GanvnEDEs, z, the ſon of Tros, 
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king of Troy, whom, on account of 
his beauty, Jupiter cauſed to be car- 
ried to heaven by an eagle, and made 
him his cup-bearer in place of Hebe, 
Cic. Tuc. 1, 26.3 Hor. Od. 4, 2, 1. 
—called Flavus, yellow-haired, beay- 
tiful, Hor. Od. 4, 4, 4. Phrygius, of 
Phrygian extraction, Ovid. Met. 10, 
195. ſaid to have been carried off, 
while hunting on Mount Ida, Virg. 
Aen. 5, 252— Propertius makes Ju- 
piter himſelf in the form of an eagle, 
( Fupiter avis), to carry off Ganymedes 
rom Troy, 2, 30, 30.———/\dj, GAxv- 
MEDEUS, -eae comae, beautiful hair like 
that of Ganymedes, Martial. , 17. 
GarG1L1vs, a vain man, who paſſed 
through the Roman forum in the morn- 
ing with his flaves and inſtruments for 
hunting, and returned in the evening 


carrying a boar, which he had bought, 


that he might appear to have caught 
it himſelf, Hor. Ep. 1, 6, 58. 

ZL. Gaviuvs Firmanus, a trader in 
Cilicia, whom Cicero made one of his 
praefects, Cic. Att. 6, 1. but he proved 
ungrateful, ib. 3. 

GEGaAnivs, the name of a patrician 
gens, choſen from among the chief men 
of Alba, {Geganii ex Albanis principibus 
in patres lecti,) Liv. 1, 50. 

M. GeGanius Macerinus, a conſul, 
Liv. '3, 65, &c. who triumphed over 
the Volſci, 4, 10. 

 GerLiivs, a common name among 
the Romans, Cic. et Liv. paſjim. - 

Z.GeLLivs,an orator, Cic. Br. 27, 
& 47-—— © 2. A conſul a. 68 1. and 
cenſor with Cn. Lentulus, Cic. Balb, 8, 
& 14. who beſtowed on Cicero the 
higheſt praiſes for having cruſhed the 
conſpiracy of Catiline, Cic. ad Quir. 
foft red. J. Piſ. 3. | 
A. (i. e. Aulus,) GELLIUS, an 
ingenious and learned miſcellaneous 
writer, (vir elegantiſſami eloquii, ac multae 
et facundae ſcientiac, Auguſtin de Civ. 
Dei, 9, 4.) in the time of Adrian and 


the Antonines, who compoſed a valu- 


able work called Nogrzs Ar rica, 

in twenty books, which is ſtill extant. 

Some call him AcgLLIius. 15 
Th Cn. 


were called JuxoNEs, Senec. Ep. 


GEG 
Cn. et Sext. GEIIII, Latin hiſtori- 


ans, but of little repute, Cic. Div. 1, 
26. Leg. 1, 2. 


Gro vel Gelon, -onis, a tyrant of 


„ e (G. 274.) — J 2. A ſon 


Hiero's, who revolted te the Car- 


thaginians, Liv. 23, 30. & 24, 5. 


Gs miniwvs Metiu, a Tuſculan ſlain 


by T. Manlius in ſingle combat, Liv. 8,7. 


GENIUS, voc. Gem, the guardian 


deity of each individual, Cenſorin. de die 
Natah, c. 2, & 3. Apulei. de Gents, vel 


Daemine Socratis ; ſuppoſed to be born 
and to die with every one, Horat. Ep. 
2, 2, 187. worſhipped by ſacrifices, 


Liv. 21, 62.3 Tibul. 4, 5, 9.3 Perſ. 2, 3 


:whoked in oaths, Senec. Ep. 12. wk, 


intreaties, Hor. Ep. 1, J, 94. Thus it 


was common to ſwear by the genius of 
the emperor, Tertull. Apol. e. 27, & 32. 
— The guardian deities of women 
110.; 
Plin. 2, 7. Tibullus mentions both, 
Magne Geni, cape thura libens, 4, 5, 9. 
Natalis Juno ſanctos cape thuris acer vos, 
4, 6, 1. Hence Juvenal ſpeaking of 


the effeminacy of Otho, repreſents his 


ſlave as ſwearing by che Juno of his 
maſter, inſtead of ſwearing by his ge- 
nius, (Et per Funonem domini jurante mi- 
niſtro,) 2, 98. In this manner ſome 
explain the following paſſage of Virgil; 


Cui non riſere parentes, nec deus, (i. e. 
genius, ) hunc menſä, dea, (1. e. Juno na- 


talis) nec dignata cubili eft ; but others 
more fimply explain it thus, . Neither 
has a god admitted to his table, nor a 
godde ſs to her bed, the boy on whom 


his parents have not ſmiled at his birth, 


Virg. E. 4, 63. i. e. ſuch a child has 
never enjoyed the happineſs promiſed 
to the ſon of Pollio, ib. 15.—— Places 
alſo and cities had ach. their genius, 


Virg. Aen. 5, 95. ; Liv. 21, 62. 


7. Grxucius, a tribune, killed at 


his own houſe, as was believed, by the 


influence of the patricians, Liv. 2, 54+ 
C. Genvcivs, one of the firſt ple- 

beian augurs, Liv. 10, g. 
'GERMANICUS, the ſon of Dru- 

ſus and Antonia, who, when very 


young, was entruſted by Auguſtus 
with. toe} command of the army on the 


/ 
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Rhine, conſiſting of eight legions, Tac. | 
"fc. 6 3. & 7: His uncommon merit 
made him univerſally beloved. Upon 
hearing of the death of Auguſtus, his 
ſoldiers mutinied, and 2 to make 
him emperor, ib, 33, & 35- But he 
obſtinately refuſed the offer, and ha- 
ving, with great danger, quelled the 
ſedition, led his army againſt the Ger- 
mans, whom he defeated in ſeveral en- 
gagements, ib. 5 1. Kc. Being recall- 
ed by Tiberius, 15. 2, 26. he was 
honoured with a triumph, ib. 41. and 
ſoon after was ſent with an army to the 
eaſt, under pretext of ſettling ſome 
commotions in that part of the em- 
pire, but in reality to remove him out 
of the way; his tranſcendent virtue 
having vac him odious to the jea- 
lous emperor, ib. 43. He died at An- 
tioch, in the thirty-fourth year of his 
age, having been poiſoned, as was ſuſ- 
pected, by Piſo and his wife Plancina, 
at the inſtigation of Tiberius and his 
mother Livia, Suzt. Cal. 1, & 2.3 Tac. 
ib. 69. The death of Germanicus 
cauſed incredible grief, not only at 
Rome, but among foreign nations, Suet. 
ib. 5, & 6.; Tac. ib. 2, 82, &c. He 
leſt nine children by his wife Agrip- 
pina, the daughter of Julia, and grand- 
daughter of Auguſtus, Suet. Cal. 7. 
GeRrYON, Inis, v. GERYONES, ae, a 
king of Spain, feigned by the poets 
to have had three bodies, becauſe he 
ruled over three iſlands, Ivica, Majorca, 
and Minorca, Serv. ad Virg. A. 7, 661. 


hence called Ter amplus, Hor. Od. 2, 


14, 7- Tergemini vis Geryonai, for Ge- 
ryonae, Lucr. 5, 28. Tergeminus Geryon, 
Virg. Aen. 8, 202. Forma tricorporis 
wmbrae, ib. 6, 289. Prodigium triples, 
Ovid. Ep. 9, 91. flain by Hereules, #, 
(G. 399.)—adj. GER LVOXHUSe G- 
RYONACEUS ; Geryonaceum genus, like a 
monſter, Plaut. Aul. 3, 6, 18. | 

GETA, a Roman eee expelled 
from the ſenate, and yet himſelf after- 
wards made cenſor, Cic. Cluent. 42.3 Val. 
Max. 2,9, 9— 2. The name of a 2 


in Terence, Adel. et Por. 
Roman emperor, the ſon of 3 


Dain by his brother Caracalla, (G. 247.) 
GLaBR10, 


A a 2 


GLA 


. Guano, nic, a ſirname of the Aci- 
1 Cic. Brut. 68. 

M. Gras RIO, praetor and inquiſitor 
in the cauſe of Verres, Cic. Ag. I. in 
Verr. 2. 

Gl Auci4, a ſirname of the Servili, 
Cic. Or. 3, 41. et 2, 61. 

C. Grauci, a praetor, ſlain by the 
conſuls Marius and Valerius, Cic. Rabir. 
7. Cat. 3, 6. 

GLAUCUS, the ſon of Hippolö- 
chus, who came to the aſſiſtance of the 
Trojans, Homer. II. 6, 236. 2. A 
fiſherman of Anthedon in Euboea, 
converted into a ſea god, Ovid. Met. 

13, 905, & c. hence called Eubbicus tu- 
midarum cultor aguarum, Id. 14, 4. 
3. The fon of Sisyphus, the King of 
Potniae near 'Thebes in Boeotia, who 
was devoured by the mares that drew 
his carriage, which are ſaid to have 
been rendered furons by Venus, Virg. 
G. 3, 267. 

GLYCERA, v. e, a ir 5 by 
Horace, Od. 1, 19, 5. et 30, 3. 
lc klun, , f. the miſtreſs of 
Pamphilus, Ter. And. 1, 5, 9. 
_.GLYCON, -g8nis, a man of uncom- 
mon ſtrength, Hor. Ep. 1, 1, 30. 

Gorpianus, a Roman emperor, 
(6. 24% 

GorDius, made bio of Phrygia, 
from being a peaſant—He conſecrated 
his cart in the temple of Jupiter at 
Gordium, the yoke of which was fo 
artfully bound, that no one could un- 
tie the knot. Alexander: the Great, 
being told that there was a prediction, 
that whoever untied this knot ſhould 
become maſter of Aſia, after having 
attempted it in vain, cut the knot | 
aſunder with his ſword ; and- pretend- 
ed that thus he had fulfilled the pro- 
phecy, Juſtin. 15 7. Curt. 3. a. 16. ; 
Arrian. 2, p. 87. 

GORGE, es, one LoL the ſiſters af 
: Meleager, Ovid. Met. 8, 542. 

_ GORGEz}--es, one of the daughters 
of Oeneus and Althaea, the wife of 


Andraemon, Apollodor. 1, 8, 1. Who 


with Dejanira retained their form when 


their ſiſters were changed into birds by 
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and orators. 


Meduſa, Ovid. Met. 4, 801. 


GOR 
Diana after the death of their brother 


Meleäger, Ovid. Met. 8, 542. Hygin 


174. as it is ſaid, by che interceſſion of 
Bacchus, who ad that favour 


from Diana, Anton. Liberal. Metaph. 


OS. 

GORGIAS, ae, a ted fo. 
phiſt and orator of Leontini in Sicily, 
( Leontinus,) Cic. Inv. 1, 5. Or. 1, 22. 
et 3, 32. Being ſent by his country- 


men to ſolicit aſſiſtance from the A the. 
nians againſt the Syracuſans, he indu- 


ced them to undertake their fatal expe- 
dition to Sicily, Diodor. 12, 53, & 83. 
Gorgias was the firſt that undertook 


to ſpeak in public extempore, on any ſub- 
ject that was propoſed to him, Cic. Fin. 


2, 1. Or. 1, 22. He was ſo famous, 
that a golden flatue was erected to him 


at Delphi by the whole of Greece, Cic. 


Or. 3, 32. He was the maſter of So- 
crates, and of many other philoſophers 
He lived to the age of 
107, Cic. Sen. 5. From him Plato gave 
the name of Gon GIs to his dialogue 


againſt the ſophiſts, Cic. Or. I, 11. 


GORGO, v. 'Gorgon, nie, plur. 
Gos GONES, three fabulous fifters, the 
daughters of Phorcus, a king of Afri- 
ca, called Stheno, Euryale, and Media, 


having {ſnakes inftead of hair, and turn- 


ing inte ſtone every one that looked at 


them; all of them immortal, except 


'Meditfa, whoſe head Perſeus cut off, 
(G. 395.) Ovid ſays that there were 
only two ſiſters, and that Meduſa's 
head alone was ſurrounded with ſer- 


pents, Mer. 4, 774, & 791. Hence 
GORGO, v. on, -onts, the gorgon in the 


ſing. put for Meduſa, Cic. Ver. 4, 56. 


or for her head, which Perſeus, after 


having finiſhed his exploits, preſented to 
Minerva, who placed it in her ſhield, 


Virg. Aen. 2, 616. Ovid. Met. 4 f. 


whence Minerva is called GorGor HO- 
RA, P/eud. Cic. antequam iret' in exil. 


c. 10,—GorGONIA, ae, f. coral, (quid 


in duritiem lapidis mutatur, ) Plin. 37, 10. 


Gorcontus crins, the hair of 
Gorgoneae 
domus, the habitation of the Gorgons, 
ib. mn 


Goxcony, 


„ „ wh „ ot nfo „ 


mae, ib. 37. 
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Gorconivs, a perſon mentioned 
by Horace as having an offenſive ſmell, 


| Sade 15 , 27. 


* 


GRACCHUS, the firname of a 
branch (familia of the Gens Sempro- 
nia. adj. GRACCHANUS ; Gracchanum 
illud, that ſaying of Gracchus, Quindtil. 
II, 3, II5. - 2 

Tib. Sempronius GRACCHUS, maſ- 
ter of horſe to M. Junius, who was 
made dictator by the authority of the 
ſenate, a. 538, after the defeat at Can- 
nae, Liv. 22, 57. Next year Grac- 
chus was elected conſul, Id. 23, 24. 
though at the time he was curule aedile 
and maſter of horſe, ib. 30. His col- 
league was Fabius Maximus. Marcellus 
had been choſen conſul, but the augurs 
declared his election invalid, becauſe it 
happened to thunder while he perform- 
ed the ſolemnities uſual on entering 
upon his office, {quod ineunti conſulatum 
tonuiſſet ). The ſenators alleged that 
the gods were diſpleaſed, becauſe then, 
for the firſt time, two plebeians had 
been made conſuls, ib. 31. The army 
which fell to the lot of Gracchus, was 
compoſed chiefly of the ſlaves who vo- 


Juntarily enliſted after the overthrow 
at Cannae, (hence called VoroxEs, 
Liv. 2, 57+) and 25, ooo allies, Liv. 23, 


32. Theſe undiſciplined troops Grac- 
chus trained with ſo great diſpatch and 
prudence, that with them he perform- 


ed the moſt important ſervices to the 


ſtate. He took the camp of the Cam- 
pani by an unexpected attack in the 
night-time, ib. 35. and ſoon after for- 
ced Annibal to raiſe the fiege of Cu- 
The following year, be- 
ing continued in his command, Id. 24, 
10. he defeated an army of Carthagi- 


nians and Italians under Hanno, in a 


pitched battle near Beneventum, with 
great ſlaughter. The volunteer ſlaves 
(volones) fought with ſuch courage, 
that next day Gracchus, by the au- 


thority of the ſenate, granted them 
their liberty, i. 15, & 16. The year 
after, Gracchus being made conſul a 
ſecond time in his abſence, ib. 43. 


fought many ſkirmiſhes and reduced 
ſeveral places in Lucania, but perform- 
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ed no action of great importance, Liv. 
25, 1. Next year he was {till conti- 
nued in his command, ib. 3. Being led 


into an ambuſcade by the treachery of 
his hoſt, he fell fighting bravely, ib. 16.; 


Nep. 22, 5. There were different ac- 


counts concerning the manner of his 
death, Liv. 17. which 1s ſaid to have been 
foreboded to him by a prodigy, ib. 16. 
Tib. Sempronius GRACCHUS, P. 
F. (i. e. Publii filius, Cic. Div. 1, 18.) 
when a young man, was diſtinguiſhed 
for his activity above all the youth of 
his time; on which account, in the war 
againſt Antiochus, he was ſent by L. 
Scipio on an important embaſly to 
Philip, king of Macedonia, and execu- 
ted that commiſſion to the great fatis- 
faction of his commander, Liv. 37, 7. 
When tribune, he defended Scipio A- 
fricanus, though formerly ininncal to 
him, from the accuſation of the Periliz, 
his colleagues in the tribuneſhip, ib. 38, 
& 52. On account of this generous 
conduct he was thanked in the ſenate 
by the chief men of the ſtate, ib. 53, 
and Scipio, as a mark of his approba- 
tion, gave him his younger daughter 
CorNEL1a, for the elder had been form- 
erly married to P, Cornehus Scipio Na- 
sica, ib. But this fact is related dif- 
ferently by different authors, Liv. 38, 
57. 1 Val. Ma. 4, 2, 3. Guell its 8. 
After the death of Africanus, Gracchus, 
ith equal firmneſs, ſupported the cauſe 
fL. Scipio, Liv. 38, 60.; Cic. Prov. Conſ. 
8. Gracchus, when praetor, obtained 
the province of Hither Spain, Liv. 40, 


35. Next year, being continued in his 


command, he took the city Munda, 
defeated the Celtiberians, 48, &c. and 
having reduced them to a ſurrender, 
returned to the city in triumph, Liv. 
41, 7. Gracchus being made conſul, 
a. 577, ib. 8. was ſent againſt the Sar- 
dinians, whom he ſubdued, and tri- 
umphed over them, Liv. 41, 17, &c.— 
A. U. 585, he was ejected cenſor with 
C. Claudius Pulcher, Liv. 43, 14. In 
this office Gracchus and his colleague 
acted with great unanimity, and with 
ſo much ſtrictneſs, that they engaged 
in a diſpute with a tribune of the com- 

mons, 
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mons, who ſummoned them both to a 
trial before the people. Claudius 
would have been baniſhed had not 
Gracchus prevented it by declaring, 
that if his colleague were condemned, 
de would go into voluntary exile along 
with him, i5. 16. Gracchus in bis 
cenforſhip built a hall for holding 
courts of juſtice, afterwards called Ba- 
SILICA SEMPRONIA, Liv. 44, 16. He 
ordained that all freed men ſhould be 
included in one of the four city-tribes, 
namely the Eſquiline, Id. 45, 15. Ci- 
cero fays, in the four city-tribes in ge- 
neral, (libertinos in urbanas tribus tranſ- 
tal/,) and highly commends the regu- 
| kation, Or. 1, 9. So Aurel. Victor. 
ee Vir. Illuſt. 55.—Gracchus next year 
was ſent on an embaſſy into Aſia to 
examine how the different powers, par- 
ticularly Antiochus and Eumenes, 
Rood affected towards the republic, 
- Polyb. Legat. 105. Upon his return 


than Cornelia in the prime of life, kill. 
ed the male ſerpent, and let the female 
eſcape. In a few days after he died, 
Cic. Div. 1, 18. et 2, 29.; Val. Max. 
4, 6, I. leaving behind him twelve chil. 
dren by Cornelia, all of whom died be. 
low the age of puberty, except a 
daughter, who was married to Scipio 
Africanys the younger, and two ſons, 


Tiberius and Caius, Plutarch. in Tib. 


Graccho 758 Cicero extols Gracchus as 


a man of conſummate wiſdom, and en- 
dued with every virtue, Prov. Conſul. 8. 
Br. 20. N. D. 2, 4, &c. To him Vir- 
gil is thought to allude, Qui: Gracchi 
genus? ſc. tacitum relinguat, A. 6, 842. 
Tib. GRACC HUS, T. F. P. N. 


was nine years older than his brother 


Caius. They were educated with the 


utmoſt care by their mother Cornelia, 
a woman of uncommon virtue and ac- 
compliſhments ; who procured for them 


the ableſt maſters from Greece, (exqui- 


be was made conſul a ſecond time; Ci- fitos a Graecia magiſtros ); and among 


cero ſays, on account of his meritorious 
behaviour when cenſor, Inv. i, 30. 
Gracchus prefided at the election of 
the next conſuls, when Scipio Nasica 
and Figulus were choſen ; after which 
He went to Sardinia, which had been 
allotted to him as his province. There 
recollecting that he had not properly 
taken the omens at the election of con- 
Fuls, he wrote of it to the augurs; and 
they having communicated his letter 
to the ſenate, a decree was immediate- 
Iy paſſed, "That the conſuls, (who 
had not only entered on their office, 
but had gone to their provinces,) 
Kould refign their office; which they 
accordingly did, and new conſuls were 
ſubſtituted in their place, Cic. N. D. 2, 
4. Div. 1, 17. L. Fr. 2, 2. ; Val. Mas. 
1, 1, 3.— Two ſnakes of different ſexes 
having been found in the honfe of 
Gracchus, he is faid to have conſulted 
the Haruſpices, who declared, that if he 
let go the male ſerpent, his wife mult 
Gem a ſhort time; but if the female, 
himſelf. Gracchus, who extremely 
loved his wife, and beſides thought it 
Ktter that he, an old man, ſhould: die, 


theſe Diophänes of Mitylene, the 
moſt eloquent man, of his time, Cic. 
Br. 27. Tiberius was of a mild and 
compoſed temper, but Catus was ardent 
and paſhonate. There was a ſimilar dif- 
ference in their manner of ſpeaking ; 
but they were equally remarkable for 
valour, juſtice, integrity, temperance, 
and ſobriety.——Tiberius, when but a 


young man, was held in ſuch eſtima- 


tion, that he was admitted into the 
college of augurs; and Appius Clau- 


dius, who was then prince of the ſenate, 


and excelled all his contemporaries in 
wiſdom, offered him his daughter in 
marriage: which propoſal Tiberius with 
much ſatisfaction embraced. When 
Appius went home and told his wife, 
that he had betrothed his daughter; 
ſhe ſaid in ſurpriſe, Why ſo ſudden- 
ly! What means this haſte ? Unleſs 
you have betrothed her to Tiberius 
Gracchus.“ Plutarch. Tiberius, while 
he ſerved in Africa under his brother- 
in-law Scipio Africanus the younger, 
excelled all the young men of the army 
in regularity of behaviour, as well as 


courage. At the taking of Fog 
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he was the firſt that mounted the wall. 
Plutarch. After his returnto Rome, 
being made quaeſtory it fell to his lot 
to attend Mancinus, the conſul, to the 
Numantine war. Mancinus was a man 
of virtue, but unfortunate. Being de- 
feated and ſurrounded by the Numan- 
tines, he was obliged to beg a truce z 
but the Numantines refuſed to nego- 
tiate with any one but Tiberius Grae- 
chus; who concluded with them a treaty 
on equitable terms, and thus ſaved from 
deſtruction 20,000 Roman citizens, be- 
ſides ſlaves and ſutlers, who attended the 
army, (prazter calones et hxas). But the 
ſenate and people at Rome very unjuſtly 
annulled this treaty, and ordered Man- 
cinus, with his own concurrence, (Liv. 


Epit. 56.; Cic. Off, 3, 30.) for having 


made it, to be delivered naked and 


bound to the Numantines. Gracchus, 
however, the chief author of the trea- 
ty, was exempted from this puniſh- 
ment, and for his ſake the other offi- 
cers, who had ſworn to the treaty, 
Plutarch, Gracch. p. 82. Tiberius go- 
ing through Tuſeany, in his way to 
3 had obſerved the country ve 
ry much depopulated, there being hai d- 
ly any huſbandmen or ſhepherds in the 
fields, except ſlaves or harbarians, which 
was occaſioned by the nobility having 
in a great meaſure engroſſed the pro- 
perty of land, (vid. R. A. p. 543.) and 
deprived the poorer citizens of their 
poſſeſſions, Plutarch. ib.; Salluſt. Fug, 
41. Appian. B. C. 1, p. 353, &C. z 


: Lucan, 1, 167, Tiberius, therefore, be- 


ing created tribune of the people, a. 
620, reſolved to correct this abuſe by 


enforcing the Licinian Jaw, © that no 


one ſhould poſſeſs above 500 acres of 
land,“ (A. 209, & 216. ). 
thing had been attempted by C. Lae- 
lius in his tribuneſhip; but he perceiv- 
ing the oppoſition which ſych a mea- 
{ure would meet with from the rich, 
prudently deſiſted; whence he got the 
** of saIENS, the wile, Plutarch. 

Tiberius proſecuted his deſign with 
great eagerneſs, as it was generally ima- 
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gined, at the inſtigation of his prass 
ceptor Diophanes, the orator, and Blo- 
ſius, a philoſopher. Some ſaid that he 
was prompted to it by his mother Cor- 
nelia often caſting up to him, * that 
the Romans ſtill called her the mother- 
in-law of Scipio, and not the mother 
of the Gracchi, Plutarch. ib. He was 
likewiſe incited by bills affixed to por- 
ticoes, to the corners of ſtreets and 
monuments, imploring him to reftore 
the public lands to the indigent citi- 
Zens, ib. Cicero ſays, that Gracchus 
was moved by reſentment againſt the ſe- 
nate for having diſapproved of the trea- 
ty which he had made with the people of 
Numantia, Har. Reſp. 20. /So Pater» 
culus, 2, 2—Tiberius, in drawing up 
his law, was directed by the advice of 
the wiſeſt men in the ſtate, Among 
whom were Craſſus the high prieſt, Mu- 
cius Scaevola then conſul, and his fa- 
ther: in law Appius Claudius, Plutarch. 
ib. 3 Cic. Acad. 4, 5. Plutarch fays, 
that never was a law propoſed more 
mild and gentle againſt ſuch iniquity 
and oppreſſion, ib. The nobility, how- 
ever, and the poſſeſſors of the public 
lands, being greatly alarmed, uſed eve- 
ry means to oppoſe it. For this pur- 
poſe they procured the aſſiſtance of M. 
Octavius, one of the tribunes, and for- 
merly the friend of Tiberius, Cic. Br. 
25. ; who was intereſted in reſiſting the 
law, as he himſelf poſſeſſed a conſider- 
able portion of the public lands. Ti- 
berius, though not rich, offered to in- 
demnify him for his loſs, if he would 
deſiſt from his oppoſition; but in vain. 
Whereupon, by order of the people, 
Octavius was depoſed from his office, 
Cic. N. D. 1, 38. and then the law be- 
ing paſſed concerning the public lands, 


Tiberius himſelf, his brother, and fa- 


ther-in-law, were appointed commiſ- 
fioners to divide them. Tiberius was 
now in the height of his power, whence 
he is ſaid to have acted for a few 
months with ſovereign authority, (reg- 
nãſſe paucos menſet), Cic. Amic. 12. In 
the mean time, news being brought 
that Attälus king of Pergamus 725 | 
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I the Roman people his heir, Grac- 
chus promulgated a law, That the 
ready money ariſing from that inheri- 
tance ſhould be diſtributed among ſuch 
r citizens as were to be ſharers in 
the public lands, to enable them to 
purchaſe ruſtic utenſils, and other 


things requiſite for cultivating the 


ground. By this propoſal Tiberius 
exaſperated the ſenate ſtill more than 
ever. His friends, therefore, appre- 
henfive of danger, adviſed him to aſk 
that he might be continued in the tri- 
buneſhip for another year. In the 
mean time he propoſed ſeveral popular 
laws, to ſecure the attachment of the 
people, while the patricians exerted all 
their power to oppoſe him. As it was 
towards the end of ſummer, many of 
the friends of Tiberius were engaged 
m the country, ſo that he was obliged 
to depend on the plebeians of the city. 
The day before the comitia were held 
for voting about the laws he had pro- 
poſed, Plutarch. ib. p. 832. (Appian 
ſays for the election of new tribunes, 
ib. p. 358. So Liv. Epit. 58.), Tibe- 
rius having expreſſed his fear of being 
attacked in his houſe by his enemies, a 
number of people kept watch before 


his, gate during the night, Plutarch. 


Next morning ſeveral unlucky omens 
are ſaid to have appeared to him. 
When, however, he heard that the 
people were aſſembled in the Capitol, 
he inſtantly went thither, and was re- 


ceived with loud acclamations. | But 


ſoon after he was informed by Fulvius 
Flaccus a ſenator, - that the rich men 
in the ſenate, ſeeing they could not 
prevail on the conſul to join with them 
in their deſign, had reſolved to aſſaſſi- 


nate him themſelves, and for that pur- 


poſe had armed a number of their 
clients and flave Tiberius having 
communicated is intelligence to 
thoſe around him, they immediately 
tucked up their gowns, and ſeized 
whatever inſtruments. of defence they 
could find. Upon which, thoſe who 
ſtood at a diſtance being ſurpriſed, and 


| demanding the cauſe: of the tumult, 
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Tiberius, knowing that they could 


7 not hear his words, 'raiſed his hand to 
his head, thereby intimating that his 


life was in danger. His adverſaries ob- 
ſerving this, preſently ran to the ſenate. 
houſe, and told “ that Tiberius aſked 
from the people a diadem.” All the 
ſenators were thrown into great pertur- 
bation. Scipio Naſica, the high-prieft 
and - coufin-german to Tiberius, de- 
manded that Mucius Scaevoldy the con- 
ſul, would defend the government and 
deſtroy the tyrant : When the conſul 
replied gently, that he would not 
begin to ule violence, nor put any 
citizen to death uncondemned ;'? Sci- 
pio ſtarting up, faid, <4 Thoſe. who 
with to ſupport the laws, and preſerve 
the commonwealth, follow me.” Then 
throwing the ſkirt of his zega over his 
head, (or, as Paterculus ſays, wrap- 
ping it round his left arm, circumdatd 


 laevo bracthio togae lacinia, 2, 3.), he 


haſtened to the Capitol, accompanied 
by a number of the patricians and their 
dependents, armed with clubs, knock- 
ing down all that came in their way; 
ſo that the people were ſoon diſperſed, 


and many of them killed. Tiberius in 


his flight was ſtopped by one who took 
hold of his clothes; but having left 
his zoga, and eſcaping in his tunic, 
he happened to tumble over ſome of 
thoſe who had fallen before him. 
Whilſt he endeavoured to recover him- 
ſelf, he was ſtruck on the head with 
the foot of a ftaol by P. Saturẽius, one 


of his colleagues in the tribuneſhip. He 


was diſpatched by a ſecond blow from 
L. Rufus, who boaſted of what he had 
done, as an hogourable deed. Plutarch, 
P. 833. Some ſay that Tiberius was 
Killed without moving from the place 
where he ſtood, A. ad Herenn. 4, 55. 
Florus ſays, that the maſſacre began in 
the forum, and that Tiberius fled from 
thence to the Capitol, 3, 14. Appian, 
who. differs from Plutarch in ſeveral 
particulars, ſays, that 'Tiberius was 
flam in the tumult, with many of his 
friends, near the gate of the temple, 
before the ſtatues of the Kings, p. 360, 
| l The 
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The number of thoſe that fell was 
above 300. They were all killed with 
clubs or flones, without any military 
weapon, and their carcaſes thrown in- 
to the Tiber. Caius was not permit- 
ted' to bury the body of his brother, 


This was the. firſt civil blood ſhed in 
Rome, which afterwards flowed in 
ſuch abundance, Vell. 2, 3. (A. 140.) 
Tiberius Gracchus is ſaid to have 
been flain by Scipio Nasica, becauſe 
he was the chief author of his death, 
Cic. Cat. 1, i. This deed Cicero 
highly extols, ib. Phil. 8, 4. ei alibi 
Palſim. and declares that Africanus did 
not more profit the republic by de- 
ſtroying Numantia, than Nasica by 
killing Tib. Gracchus, Off 1. 22. 80 


Vall. Max. 5, 3. 2. To the ſame pur- 
poſe Velleius Paterculus, 2, 3. who, 


however, beſtows on Tiberius the fol. 


lowing juſt eulogium; Tribunus pl. crea- 


tus, vir alioqui vitd innocentiſſimus, in- 
genio florentiſſimus, propgſito ſanctiſſimus, 
tantis denique adornatus virtutibus, quan- 
tas per fedta et naturd et induſtrid mortalis 


conditio recipit, ib. 2. Plutarch, p. 834. 


and Appian, p. 360. blame the con- 


duct of the ſenate. The opinion of 
Appian ſeems to be juſt, “that Ti. 
berius was actuated by the beſt inten- 
tions, but proſecuted his deſign too 
violently,” ib. Many of the friends of 
Tiberius were afterwards put to death 
or baniſhed, which ſhewed that the 
nobility were animated more by reſent- 
ment than regard for the public well- 
fare, Plutarch, ib.; Val. Max. 6, 3. 
Vid. Scirio Nasic. . | 
C. GRACCHUS, for ſeveral years 
after his brother's death, lived in re- 
tirement, applying himſelf with great 
attention to the ftudy of eloquence, 
in which he excelled all his con- 
temporaries, Cic. Br. 33.3 Quinctil. 1, 
10, 27. Being made quaeſtor, a. 627, 
he attended the conſul Oreſtes to 
Sardinia, where he gave a noble ſpe- 
cimen of every virtue. While he ſtood 
candidate for the quaeſtorſhip,. his 
brother is ſaid to have appeared to 
him in a dream, and fore warned him 
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that he ſhould periſh by the ſame death 
with himſelf, Cic. Div. 1, 26. 3; Fal. 
Max. 1, 7, 6. After his return from 
Sardinia, being elected tribune, he got 
ſeveral laws enacted, to raiſe the autho · 
rity of the people and leſſen that of the 
ſenate. | Gracchus took from the ſe- 
nators the right of acting as judges or 
jurymen, becauſe they had abuſed it, 
and conferred it on the equites. Plu- 
tarch ſays, by miſtake, that he divided 
this right between the ſenators and 
equites ; but this was not done till after 
the time of Gracchus. Though Grac- 
chus abridged the power of the ſenate, 
becauſe he thought it exorbitant, yet 
he did not wiſh to annihilate it. On 
the contrary, he confirmed to the ſenate 
ſeveral important privileges, which by 
the law of Gracchus (Lex Sempronia) 
it continued to enjoy till the time of 
the Emperors, Cic. Dom. 9. ; Prov. 
Conf. 2, & 7.; Vat. 15.; Salluſt, Jug. 


27.; and when the ſenate in their de- 


liberations were diſpoſed to liſten to 
his advice, he never gave any that was 
not ſuitable to their dignity, Plutarch. p. 
837. The ſenators however in general 
were greatly diſſatisfied, and many of 
them entertained. the bittereſt reſent - 
ment againſt Gracchus for diminiſhing 
their authority. The people at large 
were highly pleaſed with the regula- 
tions of Gracchus, and-therefore with 
great unanimity re. elected him tribune 
for a ſecond year, without his aſking it. 
The ſenate, in order to oppoſe the 
proceedings of Gracchus, engaged on 
their fide M. Livius Druſus, (q. v.) 


one of the tribunes, who acted with 


reat art. He propoſed laws ſtill more 
be the advantage of the people than 
thoſe of Graechus, declaring that he 
did ſo with the concurrence of the 
ſenate. Gracchus had propoſed to 
plant only two colonies, which were 
to conſiſt of ſome of the moſt deſerving 
citizens; but Druſus propoſed twelve 
colonies, and theſe to conſiſt of the 
meaneſt of the people. Gracchus or- 
dered that a ſmall rent ſhould be paid 
for the lands which were to be divided; 
B þ but 
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but Druſus exempted his planters from 
paying any thing. Cicero, however, 
from his uſual partiality to the ſenate, 
ſays, that Druſus healed the wounds 
which Gracchus had inflicted on the re- 
public, Fin. 4, 24-—Droſus indeed ap- 
peared more diſintereſted than Grac- 
chus ; for he never allowed himſelf to 
be appointed a commiſſioner for ex- 
ecuting any of his own laws, as Grac- 
chus had done. Nay, he even cauſed 
Gracchus to be nominated one of three 
commiſſioners (triumvir, Salluſt. Jug. 
42.) for ſettling a colony at Carthage, 
with Fulvius Flaccus, the friend of 
Gracchus, who had been conſul, a. 
628. This however was no favour, 

but the contrary, For while Grac- 


chus was abſent from Rome on that 


buſineſs, his enemies were plotting his 
deſtruction, After his return Opimius, 
the conſul, propoſed annulling all the 
laws of Gracchus, which cauſed great 
commotions in the city, One of the 
lictors of Opimius having been killed 
in the tumult, the ſenate armed Opi- 
mius with abſolute power, by the ſo. 
lemn decree, Ut videret, ne quid reſpubli- 
ca detrimenti c Gracchus, who 
was extremely concerned for the death 
of the lictor, wiſhed to accommodate 
matters, and ſent the youngeſt ſon of 
Flaccus to propoſe terms. But Opi- 
mius would liſten to no conditions. A 
proclamation was publiſhed, offering a 
pardon to ſuch of the adherents of 


Gracchus as deſerted him; which offer 


many of them accepted, Caius was 
obliged to fly for his life, Finding 
himſelf ex where ſurrounded, he 
ordered Epicrates, (al, Euphörus,) 
his ſlave and only attendant, to kill 
him. Epicrates obeyed, and imme- 
diately after diſpatched himſelf. Ful- 
vius How, who had attempted to 
make reſiſtauce, was alſo killed with 
his eldeſt ſon; and the youngeſt, a 
beautiful youth about eighteen years 
old, who had heen kept in cuſtody, 
was likewiſe put to death without 
mercy, as it is ſaid, by Opimius him- 
ſelf, Poll a, 6, & 7. The head of Grag- 
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cus was brought to Opimius by one 
Septimuleius, {the friend of Opimius, 
Plutarch. p. 842. according to Pliny, 


the intimate of Gracchus, 33, 3 f. 14. 


So Val. Max. 9, 4, 3.) who received 
as a reward its weight in gold. To 
make it weigh the more, he is ſaid to 
have taken out the brains and filled 
the ſcull with lead. Caius periſhed 
about ten years after his brother, 
Opimius proſecuted his victory with 

reat cruelty: About 3000 of the 
Fiends of Gracchus were lain, and 
all their bodies thrown into the Tiber. 
Plutarch. in Gracch. p. 842. Appian. 


P. 366. ; Liv. Epit. 60, & 61.; Vell. 


2, 6.; Flor. z, 15.; Vitor de Vir. 
Llaſtr. 65. Vid. Oriuius. 

Cicero, in an oration which he ad- 
dreſſed to the people when conſul, be- 
ſtows the higheſt praiſes on the Grac- 
chi, and acknowledges, that many of 
their laws which remained in force af- 
ter their death, were very beneficial to 
the ſtate, (non ſum autem is conſul, qui, 
ut plerique nefas efſe arbitror, Gracchos 

e; quorum conſiliis, ſapientid, legi- 
bus, mulias eſſe video reipublicae e con- 
ſtitutas.) Rull. 2, 5, & 29. e allows 
Caius to have ſurpaſſed all his contem- 
poraries in virtue and eloquence, pro 
C. Rabir. 5.; Br. 33.; that he was 
prompted-to oppoſe the ſenate by a de- 
fire to revenge his brother's death, Har. 
Reſp. 20. ; and that he was killed on- 
ly on account of certain ſuſpicions of ſe- 
x Acai practices, Cat. ly, 2. But Ci- 
cero, in other parts of his works, ſpeaks 


very differently, Rull. 1, 7. Cat. 1, 12. 


et 4, 2. Vat. g. Phil, 8, 4. Off. 2, 21. &c. 
Caius Gracchus, when he ſpoke in 
public, was apt to become too vehe- 
ment; for which reaſon he had an in- 
genious flaye, called Licinius, who 
ſtood behind him with a * 
which he ſounded when his maſter 
gan to overſtrain his voice; whereupon 
Gracchus checked the violence of his 
action, and tone of voice, Plutarch. p. 
825. Cicero ſays, that this ſlave, with 
an ivory flute, (eburned fiftuld), uſed to 
modulate the tone of his maſter's voice, 
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whether he ſpoke too high or too low, 
Or. 3, 60. So Quinctilian, 1, 10, 27. 
and Val. Maximus, 8, 10, 1. ' 

The people, though at firſt deject- 
ed by the deſtruction of the Gracchi, 
yet afterwards erected ftatues to them, 
and worſhipped them as deities.—Cor- 
nelia bore the death of her ſons with 
great magnanimity, Plutarch. p. 843. 
When her friends condoled with her 
on her loſs, ſhe ſaid, ** that ſhe ſhould 
always think herſelf happy in having 


brought forth ſuch ſons,” (conſolanti- 


bus miſeramque dicentibus, NuNQuan 
inguit, NON FELICEM ME DICAM, QUAE 


Grx4accHos PEPERI), Senec. Conſol. ad 


Marc. c. 16. (Quo qui bongs viros ne- 
gaverit, magnos fatebitur, Senec. ib.) 


The people alſo afterwards erected a 


ſtatue to her, with this inſcription, 
CornELia, THE MOTHER OF THE 
Graccai, Plutarch. p. 836. Horace 
puts GRaccavs for an accompliſhed o- 
rator, Ep. 2, 2 89. Juvenal, for any 
noble man, or one of the family of the 
Gracchi, 2, 117, & 143. et 8, 210. 
and CORNELIA MATER GRAccHORUM, 
for a lady of the higheſt rank, 6, 166. 
— Nuts tulerit Gracchos de ſeditione que- 


rentis? i. e. very ſeditious men, Id. 2, 4. 
| ——(GRACCHANI judices, judges, who, 


to revenge the death of C. Gracchus, 
condemned Opimius, Cic. Br. 34. ( Vid. 
Oriuius.) ; 
GsATIAE, the three Graces, Aglaia 
Thalia, and  Euphrosjne ; called alſo 
CuAAITESs, (g. v.) 
Gavrrus, the ſon of Xenophon, 
who killed Epaminondas at the battle 
of Mantinea, and was himſelf ſoon after 
ſlain, Pauſan. 8, 11, &c. % 
Gyas, ae, a companion of Aeneas, 
one of the competitors for pre-emi- 
nence in the conteſt of quick- ſailing, 
Virg. Aen. LE) 117, &c. g ; 
GrGes, in, a king of Lydia, who 
is ſaid to have had a ring, which, 
when he put it on, rendered him invi- 
fible, (G. 600.) From him a celebra- 
ted lake in that country was named 


Gygacum flagnum, Plin. 5, 29 f. 30. 


Gygẽus lacus, Propert. 3, 9, 18. 
Cross, Gyes, or Gyas, the name of a 
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giant, Hor. Od. 2, 17, 14. et 3, + 69 · 
 GyL1iyePvus, a general of the Lac 
demonians, who gained a celebrated 
victory over Nicias and Demoſthenes, 
the Athenian generals, before Syracuſe, 
(C. 467.) Fuftin. 4, 4+3 Tibull. 4, 1, 
199 | | 


C. Fabius Hunazauus, a praetor of 
Africa. burnt by the people of Utica, 


for having A with ſlaves to de- 


ſtroy their chief men, Cic. Verr. 1, 27. 
et 55 26. . £3 f = 

Hatmon, nit, the ſon. of Creon 
king of Thebes, who was ſo fond of 
Antigone, that he ſlew himſelf on her 
3 Propert. 2, 71 83.3 Ovid. in Ihbin, 
303. TI | 

Haemonipes, (al. Aemonides), an 
Italian prieſt of Apollo and Diana, flaia 
by Aeneas, Virg. Aen. 10, 537. 

Hal sus, a Graecian or Argive, 
who ſettled in Italy near Mount Maſſi 
cus, deſcended from the family of Aga- 
memnon, whence he is called Agamem- 
nonius, Virg. Aen. 7,723. but not his ſang 
for the father of Haleſus was a ſoothſay- 
er, ib. 10, 417. Haleſus was ſlain by Pal- 
las, ib. 425.— Ovid makes Haleſus the 
ſon or grandſon of Atreus, ( Atrides), 
and ſays that he gave name to the coun- 
try of Falerii, (terra Faliſca), F. 4, 73. 
which city he built on a high ſituation, 
(Moenia felici condidit alta manu), Amor. 


3, 13, 34. 80 Solinus, c. 8.; Servius, 


Virg. Aen. 7, 795.—Silius Italicus 
ſays, that Halẽſus or Alẽſus from Ar- 
gos, (Argolicus), built Alſium in Etru- 
ria, 8, 47/5. | 8 15 

HaAliRRHOrius, the fon of Neptune 
and Euryte, killed by Mars for having 


violated his daughter Aleippè; on which 


account Mars was brought to his trial 
before the other gods, in a place which 
afterwards formed a part of the city A- 


thens, and hence was called ARBO A- 
sus, (Abuse raxec), the Hill or village 
of Mars, Pauſan. 1, 21, & 28. Mars 
was acquitted, Apollodor. 3, 13, 2. 
HauARYADzgSs, um, f. (ex cu, 
ſimul, et Svc, guercus, dat. plur. Hama- 
dryaſin, Propert. BY 20, 32. ). the 


b 2 nymphs 
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nymphs or protecting deities of oaks 


and other trees, ſuppoſed to be produ- 
ced and to 'periſh with them; for the 


ancients believed that every tree had 


Its guardian divinity, in the ſame man- 
ner with men and women, Serv. ad 
Virg. Ecl. 10, 62. ; Ovid. Met. 1, 690. 
14, 624. et 8, 771. Faſt. 2, 155. 
The — 28 are ſometimes con- 
| founded with the Dxr Ape 8, Ovid, Met. 
8, 777. Propert. 1, 20, 22. and with 
—_ NZiides, Ovid. Met. 1, 691. © 

HAMILCAR, --aris, a Carthagi- 
nian _general, the Ir of Hannibal. 
Vid. Aurea. * 97 
Hanno. "Vid. Ab. Ie mc 

HANN IBAL, Alie, the famous ge- 
hol of the'Carthaginians in the ſceond 
Fon war. Vid, AnniBAL. | 

* HANNO,anis, a frequent” name a- 
Song the Carthaginians the moſt il- 
luſtrious'was he who gave his voice a- 
gainſt attacking the Romans in the ſe- 
_ cond Punie-wary” Liv. 21, & 30. 

- HARMODIUS, an Athenian, aide 
to revenge an affront offered to his ſiſ- 
ter by Hipparchus, the ſon of Piſiſträ- 
tus, and tyrant of Athens, in . e 
tion with his friend -Ariſtogiton, form- 
ed a conſpiracy for the deſtruction of 
Hipparchus and his brother Hippias. 
Hipparchus was aſſaſſinated, and Har- 
modius cut to pieces by the tyrant's 
guards Ariſtogiton being feized, was 
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put to the rack; bur inſtead of naming ' 


his atcomphees, he accuſed the moſt 
faithful partiſans of Hippias, who or- 
dered them to be inſtantly executed. 
Hereupon Ariſtogĩton, exulting in ha- 
ving extinguiſhed the chief ſupporters 
of tyranny, declared to Hippias what 
he had done, and fubmitted to his fate 
with the greateſt intrepidity. After 
this Hippias became more tyrannical 
than before, which in about three years 
after occaſioned bis expulſion, Herodot. 
8, 55. et 6, 1233 Thucydid. 6, 59.; 
Senec. Ir. 2, 25. Juſtin. 2, 9. The 
greateſt honours were paid to the me- 
mory of Harmodius and Ariſtogiton, 
Ci. Tuſc. 1, 49.; Plin. 34, 8.; Gell. 9, 2. 

| Harmonia, * v. 


— 
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AEC 
the daughter of Venus by Mars, and | 
the wife of Cadmus, (G. 426.) | 
HaryeALlFce, -es, a queen of the 
Amazons, Virg. Aen. 1, 317. 
HaryAcvs, a ſhepherd, who 1 
ſerved Cyrus, (G. 600.) 
HaxrocRATESs, it, the god of ſi- 
lence, ſuppoſed to be the ſon of Iſis 
and Serapis. His image was uſed by 
the Egyptians in their facred rites, re- 
preſented with his finger preſſed on his 
ſhut mouth, intimating, that ſilence 
ſnould be obſerved in religious worſhip. 
Hence he is thus deſcribed, Quique (ic. 
Harpocrites) premit vocem, digitoque fi- 


Uuentia ſuadet, Ovid. Met. 9, 691. ( Digito 


E e, Nag. L. L. . 4, 16.) 
ac 


ere aliguem Harpocratem, to make one 
—_ Catull. 73, 4. 14] 

HanyFi as, arum, harpies, vora- 
cious monſters, half women half birds, 
Serv, ad Virg. Aen. 3, 216. 

Hs, es, the daughter of Jupiter 
wad Juno, Apoliodor. 1, 3.; Pauſan. 1, 
19. according to others the daughter 
of Juno alone, conceived: without the 
participation of Jupiter, by eating im- 
moderately of lettuce at a feaſt; whence 
ſne is called Junonia Hee, Ovid. Met. 
9, 400. and goddels of youth; called 
Juvęxras, -atis, by the Latins, Cic. 
Tuſc. 1, 26.; Liv. 36, 36. or JoveNn- 
Ta, Ovid. Pont. 1, 10, 12. on account 
of her beauty appointed by Jupiter to 
be his cupbearer, Pauſan. 2, 13. But 
having fallen in an indecent poſture 
at a feaſt, ſhe was deprived of that of- 
tice, and Ganymẽdes placed in her 
room. When Hercules was exalted to 
heaven, Juno became reconciled to him, 
and gave him Hebe in marriage, Pro- 


pert. 1, 13, 23. whence ſhe is called 


Herculis uxor, Ovid. Faſt. 6,65. ; Ju- 


venal. 13, 43. Hebe is ſaid to have 
poſſeſſed the power of reſtoring to 
youth whomſoe ver ſhe ang Ovid. 
Met. g, 400: . © 0 
HAL, et, a poor woman, bb 
entertained Theſeus when going to 
fight againſt the bull of Marathon, 
Plutarch. et Apul. Met. 1. put for any 
old wan Ovid. Kemed. Am. 755. by 
L 
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.- HecaTazvs, of Miletus, an hiſto- 
rian who lived in the time of Darius 
the ſon of Hyſtaſpis, Herodot. 2, 143. 
n 2. A ſculptor, Plin. 33» 12. 4 
34, 8. eh 


HECATE, -es, the daughter of Per- 


ſes king of Taurica; hence called Per- 
S?is, dit, Ovid. Met. 7, 174. and of 
Aſteria, Cic. N. D. 3, 18.; Apollodor. 
1, 2, 4. According to Diodorus Sicu- 


lus, ſhe was the inventreſs of poiſonous 
drugs and incantations, the wife of 
 Acttes, and mother of Medea and Cir- 


ce, Diodor. 4, 45, —Hecate is com- 
monly. put for an infernal goddeſs, ſaid 
to have had three bodies; hence termed 
Tergemina, Virg. A. 4, 511. Diva tri- 
formis,, Ovid. Met. 7, 177. and triceps, 
ib. 194. — called Luna in heaven, Diana 
on earth, and Proſerpina or Hecate in 


the infernal regions, Serv. in rg. ib. 


on which account ſhe was repreſented 
with three heads, Ovid. Faſt. 1, 141. 
Her infernal form is called Hecates pars 


ultima, Lucan. 6, 700. Facies Erebi, 


lenti tabida forms, very different from 


er appearance in heaven, (ad Deos alio 


procedere wultu ſolet), ib. 736. She was 
ſuppoſed to preſide over ſorceries or 
incantations, Ovid. et Virgil. ib. and 


was invoked with howlings in the night- 


time, Virg. Aen. 4, 609. Her power 
was great, both in heaven and in the in- 
fernal regions, ib. 6, 247.— Adj. HEC A- 
TE1IvsS; thus, Hecatẽia carmina, power- 
ful charms, ſuch as were invented by 
Hecate, Ovid. Met. 14, 44.— Het ca- 
Eis Herba, -idis, vel -idos, a poiſonous 


herb, ſuch as were uſed by Hecate, ib. 


6, 139. 


Hxc Aro, nis, a Rhodian, the ſcho- 
lar of Panaetius, who wrote concerning 
the duties of man, Cic. Offe 3, 15. 

HECTOR, rig, the fon of Priam 
and Hecũba, the braveſt of the Tro- 
jans, ſlain by Achilles, (G. 447.), A. 
demptus Hector Tradidit feſſis leviora tolli 


Pergama Graiis, the death of Hector 


made roy more eaſy to be taken by 
the Greeks, Hor. Od. 2, 4, 10. ; Senec. 


Troad. 124. —adj. HEcTOREUS : —ea 


conjux, Andromiche, the wife of Hec- 
tor, Virg. Aen. 3, 488. the fame with 


HE L. 
Hectoris Andromiche, ib. 319. Hecloreis 
bus, by the power or aſſiſtance of 
Hector, Hor. Od. 3, 3, 28. 88 
Hr cba, the daughter of Ciſſeus 
king of Thrace, (Ciſesis, -Idis, Virg. 
Aen. 7, 3204), or according to others, 
of Dymas, a Phrygian prince, Homer. 
Il. 16, 718.; Serv. ad Virg. Aen. 7, 
320. (DrmanT1s,.-ipis, Ovid. Met. 
13, 575-), Apollodor. 3, 11, 5.3 Hygin. 
91. and wife of Priamus king of Troy, 


(G. 414.). Overwhelmed with grief 


on account of her ſufferings, and utter- 
ing dreadful imprecations againſt the 
Greeks, ſhe is ſaid to have been at laſt 


changed into a bitch, Cic. Tuſc. 3, 26. 


Hygin. III, & 243.3 Ovid. Met. 13, 
404z—5 69. ; Juvenal. 10, 271. whence 
her tomb was called CyYxNossEmMa, i. e. 
Canis tumulus, Plin. 4, 11. 8 
HE DTMELES, ic, a muſician, ſo na- 


med from the ſweetneſs of his melody, 


Juvenal. 6. 38 3. | 
HxGESsIAS, e, a philoſopher born 
at Cyrene, ( Cyrenatcus), who uſed in 
his lectures to deſcribe ſo pathetically 
the miſeries of life, that he is ſaid to 
have made ſeveral of his hearers put an 
end to their days; on which account 
he was prohibited by Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus to diſcourſe any more public- 
ly on that ſubject, Cic. T uſe. 1, 34.— 
q 2. An Athenian orator, Cic. Brut. 
83. Alt. 12, 6. ; | 
HELENA, the daughter of 'Tyn- 
darus (T yndaris, -idis) king of Spar- 
ta, or of Jupiter and Leda, the wife 
of Menelaus, carricd off by Paris the 


oY 


ſon of Priam, which gave occaſion to 


the Trojan war, and all its memorable 
conſequences, (G. 413, &c.). Fratres 
Helenae, i. e. Caſtor and Pollux, Hor. 
Od. ts 35.3% . 

HELENxOR, -orz, the natural ſon of 
the king of Lydia by Licymnia a ſlave, 


ſent to Troy to the aſſiſtance of Priam, 
( vetitis armis, in forbidden arms, as it 
is ſaid, becauſe among the Romans 


ſlaves were not permitted to ſerve in 
the army); a companion of Aeneas in 
his voyage to Italy, where, having fal- 
len with one of the turrets on the ram- 
part of the camp while in flames, and 

| being 
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be ſurrounded by the enemy, he 
RE on the thickeft of their ranks, 
and was ſlain, Virg. Aen. 9, 543; 
7 Her £nvs, the ſon of Priam, (Pri- 
amides, -ac, Virg. Aen. 3, 295-), {kill- 
ed in augury, (vater), ib. 712. ; Cic. 
Div. 1, 40. who, after various adven- 
tures, at laſt became the huſband of 
Andromacht, the widow of his brother 
Hector, and alſo king of Chaonia in 
Epire, Virg. Aen. 3, 325. Kc. At Bu- 
throtum, his capital city, he entertain- 


Aeneas, and gave him directions at 


is departure concerning his -voyage, 
15. 381, &c. e be 

HEeLrADEs, um, (i. e. Solis filiae), 
the daughters of Sol and Chmene, who 
. te fate of their brother 
Phatthon, till they were changed into 
alder or poplar trees, Ovid. Met. 2, 


340, &c. Hence Nemus Heliadum, a 


ve of the Heliades,' i. e. poplar trees, 
10, 91. which are ſaid to have firſt 
| n on the banks of the Po, Lucan. 
b „410, and were ſuppoſed to diſtil 
amber, Ovid. Amor. 3, 12, 38. whence 
Heliidum cruſlae, cups of amber, Fuve- 
me 38. b 
6 ELIco, vel Elico, -onis, a citizen 
of Helvetia, who baving ſtaid ſome 
time at Rome in order to learn or ex- 
ercife the art of a ſmith or carpenter, 
(fabrilem ob artem), when he returned 
to his native country, carried with him 
dryfigsand grapes,and choice ſamples of 
oil and wine, (oleigue ac vin pracemiſſa), 
which is ſuppoſed to have firſt induced 
the Gauls to invade Italy, Plin. 12, 1. 
2. $8o Livy, Eam gentem traditur famd 
dulcedine frugum maximeque vini, novã tum 
voluptate, captam, Alpes traniiſſe, 5, 33. 
HI cx, er, a name given to Cal- 
Hſto, or the conſtellation Urſa Major, 
Cic. Acad. 4, 20. (G. 417.) | 
 Hs&rLr0GaBilvs, a Roman empe- 
© Tor, remarkable for his effeminacy and 
cruelty, (G. 247. 
l an ancient Greek 
hiſtorian, Cic. Or. 2, 12. 
HELLE, er, the daughter of A- 
thimas King of Thebes, and NrruELV, 


ER. 
who being drowned in the ftrait be- 
tween the Aegean ſea and the Propon- 
tis, gave name 40 it; ſo that it was 
thenceforth called Helles pontus, the ſea 
of Helle, (G. 349.) 

HeLvivivs, the name of a Roman 


ens. 2 |; ' 
: HEPHAESTION, quis, the fa- 
vourite general of Alexander the Great, 

Curt. 3, 12, 16. et 10, 4, 11, 
HerACLIDES, i, a very learned 
phitoſopher, horn at Heraclea in Pon- 
tus, a ſcholar of Plato's, Cic. Tuſc. 55 
3. Div. 1, 23. who entertained ſtrange 
notions concerning the deity, Cic. N. D. 
1, 13. He wrote concerning govern- 
ment, (de republica), Cic. Leg. 3, 6. 
Cicero ſpeaks ſeveral times of writing 
ſomething ſimilar to the work of Hera- 


clides, Cic. Att. 15, 4, & 13, & 29. et 


16, 2. Many others of this name 
are mentioned in ancient writers. 
HkRAcLirus, a celebrated natural 
ng of Epheſus, ( Phyſicus }, 
ic. Tuſc. 5, 36. He thought that all 
things were produced from fire, Cic. 
Acad. 4, 37. He was remarkable for 
his obſeurity, Cic. Fin. 2, 5. Div. 2, 
64. which he ſometimes ufed on pur- 
Pole, Cic. N. D. 1, 26. and therefore 
was variouſly interpreted, ib. 3, 14.— 
called the WPI PHilLoSOPHER, 
becauſe he often wept at the vices and 
conſequent miſeries of mankind, Fuve- 
nal. 10, 30. | 


Hercatvs, an epithet of Jupiter, 


ſo named from his altar being placed in 
the impluvium or open court, in the 
middle of the houſe, called by the 
Greeks #29; thus, Cui nibil Hercei pro- 
Fuit ara Jovis, i. e. Priam, who was 
llain by Pyrrhus before the altar of Ju- 
piter in the impluvium, Ovid. in Ibis. 
286. ¶ Acdilus in mediis, nudogue ſub 
actheris axe; vel in penetralibus ), where 
the Penãter, were worſhipped, Virg. 
En. 2, 512, &c.; Juvenal. 10, 268. 


HERCEAE arae, the altar of Jupiter 
Herccus, before which Priam was ſlain, 
Lucan. 9, 979. Around this altar there 
feem to have been ſeveral images of the 
gods, probably thoſe of the Penates, 
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Virg. ib. 517. which Ovid calls Patrio- 
rum ſigna Deorum, Met. 13, 412. 
The ancient Greeks placed the temple 
of Jupiter Hercaeus in the Aula, or A- 
TRIUM, Athen. 4, Pp. 189. Vid. Eu- 
rip. Troad. 482, &c.; Pauſan. 2, 24. 
4» 17, et 10, 25. 
HERCULES, is, (vel Herculeus, 
ei, contracted Hercul: ; thus, Herculei 
labos eft, for Herculis, Catull. 55, 13.) 
the moſt famous hero of antiquity, the 
ſon of Jupiter and Aleména, the wife 
of Amphitryo, (G. 398. Rom. A. 286.) 
who is called falfiparens Amphitryoniades, 
becauſe Hercules was ſuppoſed to be 
the ſon of Amphitryon, when in rea- 
lity he was the ſon of Jupiter, Catull. 
66, 112. Adj. Hxxcurzus: thus, 
Herculei labores, the labours of Hercu- 
les; Herculea clava, the club of Her- 
cules ; Heraclea pocula, large, Cic. Verr. 
4, 18. but the beſt editions have The- 
riclea : HERACLI DAE, the de- 
ſcendants of Hercules, Pauſan. 2, 18. 
(G. 403, & 410.) HEeRceULk, v. 
Hercle, adv. by Hercules, a form of 
ſwearing, or a ſtrong aſſeveration: So 
Mehercule or Mehercules, ſc. juvet, may 
Hercules aflift me] by. Hercules, up- 
on my honour, Cic. Or. 47.; Planc. 
26. | | 
HerenNnius, the name a Roman 
ens ;— A. tribune of the commons 
who propoſed the law about permit- 
ting Clodius to be adopted by a ple- 
beian, Cic. Att. 1, 18. 
Herilvs, a king of Praeneſte, ſlain 
by Evander, Virg. Aen. 8, 5 83. 
Hezx1LLUs, a philoſopher of Chal- 
cedon, the ſcholar of Zeno, who pla- 
ced the chief good ( 8 bonum), in 
learning and knowledge, Cic. Acad. 4, 
2. 
5 Hermicuvs of Mitylene, the friend 
of Epicurus, Cie. Acad. 4, 30. ; Fin. 
30. whom that philoſopher left his heir, 
Laert. 10, 21. | 
HrcamaGoraAs, ge, à celebrated 
rhetorician, Cic. Br. 76.; Inv. 1, 6 
n ; | 
HermaynrODITUs, theſon of Mer- 
cury and Venus, united into one body 
with the nymph Salmäcis; whence 4- 
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nimals participating of both ſexes were 
called Hermaphrodites, (G. 363.) 

HERMES, the Greek name of 
Mercury, which Virgil tranſlates; In- 
terpres diviim, Aen. 4, 356. Ha- 
MAE frunci, ſhapeleſs poſts with a mar- 
ble head of Mercury on them, Juve- 
nal. 8, 53. "£4 

Hzxues Triſmegiſtus, (i. e. ter maxi- 
mut), a celebrated Egyptian philoſo- 
pher. 

HerMIONe, es, the daughter of Me- 
aelaus by Helena; hence called Ledaea, 
from Leda, the mother of Helena, 
Virg. Aen. 3, 328. betrothed to Oreſ- 
tes the ſon of Agamemnon, but carrt- 
ed off by Pyrrhus, the fon of Achilles ; 
on which account Oreſtes killed Pyrr- 
hus, and recovered her, ib. et Ovid. 
Ep. 8, 1. — © 2. The ſame with 
Haxmox1a, the wife of Cadmus, (gs 
v. | 

3 a native of Epheſus; 
baniſhed from thence through envy, on 
account of his ſuperior virtue, as A- 
riſtides was from Athens, Cic. Tuſe. 
5, 36. After which he came to Rome, 
and explained the laws of the Greeks 
to the Decemviri, who compiled the 
laws of the twelve tables, Plin. 34, 5» 

Hzauori uus, a prophet of Clazo- 
mene, whoſe ſoul is ſaid to have left 
his body, and after wandering up and 
down to a great diſtance, and revealin 
wonderful things to people, uſed to 
return to it again. In the abſence of 
the ſoul, the body was apparently dead. 
His enemies having diſcovered this, bu- 
ried it, Plin. 7, 5. Lucian ſays that 
this was done by his wife. ; 

HERO, vel Exo, üs; v. Heron, 
-onis, a beautiful young woman of Seſ- 
tos, beloved by Leander of Abydos, 
who uſed to ſwim over in the night to 
viſit her, and return before day- light; 
till at laſt he periſned in the waves, 
(G. 349.) hence HErOar v. Exoar, 
turres, the tower from which Hero held 
a torch. to give light to her lover as he 
ſwam, Lucan. 9, 955. (G. 349.) 

HzRxOD ES, ir, the fon of Antipiter 


of Idumaea, who was made king of the 


Jews, by the fayour of Antony, 


and re- 
tained 
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tained that power by his mean ſubmiſ- 
ſion and „1 to re Foſephus. 
Herodis 
groves of palm-trees, which produced a 
great revenue, Horat. Ep. 2, 2, 184. 


 ——© 2. An Athenian writer in the 
time of Cicero, Cic. Att. 2, 2. 


Henoprianvs, a Greek hiſtorian of 
Alexandria, who wrote the lives of 
Commodus and his ſucceſſors to the 
younger Gratian. This work is ſtill 


- extant. 


HERO DST Us, a native of Hali- 
carnaſſus, the moſt ancient Greek hiſ- 
torian extant; whom Cicero calls, H:/- 
toriae parens, the father of hiſtory, Cic. 
Leg. 1, 1. He was the firſt of the 


Greeks who adorned hiſtory, Cic. Or. 


2, 12. but did not ſtudy harmony in 
his periods, Cic. Or. 55. Add. Div. 
I, 53. 

HEroPHILE, -es, a prickicie of A- 
polls, Tibull. 2, 5, 67. 

HERO RHITTLUs, a bated phyſi · 

cian, who reftored Phalaris to health, 
Plin. 11, 37, &c. 
. HerosTRATvVs, a man who ſet fire 
to the temple of Diana at Epheſus, 
that he might obtain a more extenſive 
fame after death, Solin. c. 53. 

Herse, es, a daughter of Cecrops, 
King of Athens, beloved by Mercury, 
Ovid. Met. 2, 725. 

HaRxsILIA, the wife of Romulus, 
| Torr I, 11. called Oxa, after ſhe was 


made a i v4 8. as Romulus was call- 
ed Quixixus, after his deification, 


Ovid. Met. 14. fin. 

Hzzarnaun vel Hertha, i. e. the 
earth, worſhipped by the ancient Ger- 
mans as a goddeſs, Tacit. G. 40. 

-HESIoDUS, an ancient Greek 
poct, born at Aſera in Boeotia; whence 
he is called Afcraeus Senex, Virg. E. 6, 
70. Adj. Hes topius. [tld Hgſiodi- 
um, fc. didum, that ſaying of Heſiod's, 
Cic. Brut. 4. Hefrodi theogonia, the ge- 
neration of the gods, a book written 
by Heſiod, Cic. M. D. I, 14. Brut. So 
ſtill extant, 

Hes10Nt, es, the daughter * Lao- 
medon, king of Troy, and ſiſter of 


J you's whom Hercules freed from a 
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al meta pinguia, Herod's fertile 


H IE 

ſea - monſter, to which ſhe was expo - 

ſed; and having taken Troy, gave her 

in marriage to Telämon, Ovid. Met. 

It, 217. (E. 339. | 
HESPERIE, der, a nymph, the 

daughter of the river Cebren, (Cx- 


BRENIS, dis), Ovid. Met. 11, 769. 


Vid. AksAcus. 

HesPERVUS, the brother of Atlas, 
who is ſaid to have gone up to the 
top of mount Atlas to obſerve the ftars, 
and never afterwards to have been ſeen; 
on which account the evening ſtar was 
called by his name, Dindor——HeFs- 
PERIDES, -um, nymphs, the daughters 
of Heſperus, who had a garden in the 
extremity of Africa, in which were 
golden apples, guarded by a dragon 
that never ſlept. Hercules ſlew the 
dragon, and brought ſome of the gol- 
den apples to Euriftheus, (G. 399. ) 

Hesvs, a god of the Gauls, ſuppo- 
ſed to have been the ſame with Mars, 
Lucan. 1, 440. 

HIARBAS, vel Tar Bas, ae, a king of 
Lybia, who wiſhed to marry Dido, 
(G. 678.) Virg. Aen. 4, 36. but Dido 
preferred Aeneas to him; whence Ae- 
neas is called zelot jjpo guvents praelatus 
Hiarbae, the young man preferred to 
the jealous Iarbas, Juvenal. 5, 45.— 

—@ 2. A king of Africa, conquered 


and flain by Pompey, Liv. Epit. 89.3 


Eutrop. 5, 6. 

Hic rAs. Vid. Nictras. 

HitmysAL, -&/is, the fon of Micip- 
ſa, king of Numidia, murdered by Ju- 
gurtha, Salluſt. Fug. 1 2.—— f 2. A 
king of Mauritania, Cic. Rull. 1, 4.3 
Latin. 5. 
HIERO, nd, a king of Syracuſe, 
a faithful ally of the Romans, Liv. 24, 
4, &c. (G. 274.) HixRoxicA lex, 
a law made by Hiero, concerning corn, 
Gice Verrs 2, 13, & 60. 

HitxOCLEs, -is, the father of king 
Hiero, deſcended from Gelon, Juſtin. 
23, 4 q 2. A philoſopher of Alex- 


dads who: flourithed about the mid- 
dle of the fifth century, and wrote a 
commentary on the golden verſes of 
Pythagoras; —ſtill exant. Vid. Fabric. 
Billiotb. G. J. 2. C. 12, Ta 
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Hirxonhuvs, the grandſon and 


ſucceſſor of Hiero, ſlain on account of 
his cruelty, Liv. 24, 4, Kc. ; Sil. 14, 
87. 2. A peripatetic philoſopher, 
a native of Rhodes, Cic. Or. 57. who 
maintained, that the abſence of pain 
was the chief good, Cic. Acad. 4. 42. 
HIPPARCHUS, the ſon of Piſiſ- 


trätus, and tyrant of Athens; fond of 


learning and learned men. He invited 
to his court the poets Anacreon and 
Simonides, and treated them with the 
greateſt liberality. According to Pla: 
to, he was the. firſt who arranged the 
poems of Homer; which honour Cice- 
ro aſcribes to his father Piſiſtritus, Cir. 
Or. 3, 33- Hipparchus was aſſaſſinat 


ed by a conſpiracy, Vid. Harmonivs. 


J 2. A celebrated philoſopher of 
Alexandria, the moſt ſkilful aſtronomer 
in ancient times, (6. 1 9.) 
HIPPIAS, -4ac, t Jy ſon of. Piliſtra; 
tus, and tyrant, of Athens, Who being 
expelled from thence, repaired to the 
court of Darius, and fell in the battle 
of Marithon. Cicero calls him Nzra- 
RIUS, becauſe he made war on his * 
tive country, Att. 9, 11. > bs 
celebrated ſophiſt of Elis (2 „ N in 


the time of Socrates, Cic. Or. 3, 32. 


who uſed to boaſt that there was no- 
thing i in any art of which he was igno- 
rant. His cloak, his ſhoes, his rin 
&c. were all of his own making, ib. 


Brut. 8, & 85. 

| HIPPOCRATES, the ſon of 
Heraclides, born in the illaaM Cos, 
(Cows), b. C. 460, the moſt IHluſtrious 


phyſician of antiquity, Cell. pracſ.; Cic. 
N. D. 3, 38. He came to Athens in 
the time of a plague, where he exerted 


his great abilities.at the hazard of his 


life. Artaxerxes king of Perſia, at 


the ſame time, uſed every motive to 


prevail on him to come to his court, 
but in vain. The Athenians, penetra- 


ted with gratitude, decreed to him the 


higheſt honours, (G. 467.). His a- 
phoriſms are ſtill extant.—Adj, Hir- 


POCRATICUS. 


Hiv%yopaAne, EJ, Vo -amia, the 


daughter of Oenomäus King of ' Piſa, 
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who became the wife of Pelops, . 
404.) 2. The daughter of A- 
draſtus king of Argos, and wife of Pe- 
rithöus, at whoſe marriage the conteſt 
between the Centaurs and Lapithae 


took place, (G. 439.) 


HieeoLyTE, er, queen of the A- 
mazons, and wife of Theſeus, (G. 423.) 
q 2. The wife of Acaſto, who 
fell in love with Peleus, (G. 44. 

Hir rorFrus, the ſon of bees. 
and Hippolyte, (G. 424. | 

 HiypomEDoN, -ontis, one of th 
ſeven leaders in the war againft Thebes, 
(6: 431.), Stat. 'T heb. 5, 664. ef 6, 654. 

_ HieyomEnss, -is, the ſon 3 Ma- 
cireus, who, by means of three golden 
apples, vanquiſhed Atalanta in ru; 
ning, and thus procured her conſent to 
marry him, (6G. 433). 

Hir PNA, -a@is, a famous poet of 
EphEſus, who, by the ſharpneſs. of his 
ſatirical raillery, is ſaid to have impel- 
led perſons to hang themſelves, Pin. 
36, J. whence Praeconiun Hi ipponadizum, 
a ſatirical poem, Cic. Fam. 7, 24, Pe- 
des Hipponadtei, the feet uſed in lambic 


A verſe, in which ſuch poems were writ» 


ten, Cic. Or. 56. 
= Hirröros, v. -Us, the father of Ae. 
ölus, who is hence called Hippotades, ae, 
(G. 276.). Hir rorApzs, -ge, is 
uſed as a proper name, and not a pa- 
tronymic, Stat. T heb.. 8, 699. oh. 
A. HIRTIUS, the friend and com- 
anion of Julius Caeſar, who wrote the 
eighth book of the Commentaries con- 


| cerning Caeſar' s wars in Gaul, and al- 


ſo, as it is thought, the hiſtory, of the 
Alexandrian, frican, and Spaniſh 


wars ; but ſome aſcribed theſe works 
to Appius, Suet. Ca 56. According 
to the appointment of Caeſar, Cic. Att. 
14, 6. Hirtius became conſul with 


Panſa, the year after Caeſar's death. 
Being ſent againſt Antony, together 
with his colleague and Caeſar Octa- 
vius, Suet. Aug. i0.s Cic. Phil. 7, 4. 
after the defeat of Antony, he was 


killed in attacking his camp, Cic. Fam. 


IO, 30. et 3 3.; Suet. Aug. 11. | (Vid. 
Cickko, p. 
Cc HO- 
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Hoxs Us, the firſt and moſt ex- 
cellent of the Greek poets, who flou- 
riſhed i years before the founding of 
Rome. "He is thought to have Fen 
born near Smyrna, ( G. 589.) Adi. 
OMERICUS, Juv. 0 113. o- 
e -ge, an imitator of Ho- 
mer, Plaut. Truc. 2, 6, 4—Home- 
ROMASTIZX, ir, (i. e e. Homeri flag el- 
bor), a ſirname giyen to one Zoilus 


6 * wrote hae againſt Homer ; put 


any ſnarlin b cl Pla. Pra. 11. 
ee (2H yll ei, V. er; 
Acc. Lum, v. ea, an 0 ive, flain by 
Ae x As Stat. Thel. 10, 2 
ORAE, -arum, the Hours, t le dau h4 

rs, of Jupiter and 2mis 90 
Hegg. 901. the attend ants of Proc us, 
Pad. et. 2, 26. who yoked the horſes 
his chariot, 43.1 1118. the keepers of 
s ates of heaven, Ovid. Mg PAY fox 


EMI 


e the ame of a as 
man gens, ennobled by the e Horatii, who 
fought with the Curiatii, Liv. 1, 25. 
and by Horatius Cocles, who defended 
the Säblician bridge againſt the arm 
of Porstna, Liv. 2, Io. By one x 


this gens the father of the poct Horace 
| ws bole freed az ſlavery, aſſumed, 


acco 
patron. 
QuixTys HORATIUS Fiaccus, 
the prince of Latin lyric poets, was 
born at Venuſia i in December 2, u. 689, 
vor. Ep. 1, 20, 27. Od. 3, 21. His 
ther carried him to Rome when a 
boy, and educated him with great care, 
Set. 1, 6, 76. At the age of twenty 


to cuft tom, the name of his 


or 13 he went to Os to 


udy phitoſo hy, Ed. 2, 2 Hi 
ig wel mx Abe; 2h the Ba 825 
by Brutus, WhO made him a militar] 
tribune, Sat. I, 6, » 47: In the bat 

of Philippi, Horace ſaved himſelf by 
flight, Od, 2, 7. Aſter his return to 
Rome, findin his father dead and 


his fortune ruined, he applied himſelf. 
to writing verſes, Ep. 2, 2» 52. The 
ew Virgil and Varjug recommended 
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him to Maecenas, Sat. a 6, 
introduced him to Aug guſtus. 


55 who 


orace 
ſoon became a great Aoirke with both. 
Maecenas gave him a beautiful farm in 
rhe country of the Sabines, where in 
ſummer he uſually reſided, (G. 162. Y 
Horace died in the .57th Y 55 of his 


age, a few months after 
Adj. Hor aT1AaNus. | 

HORTENSIUS, a celebrated ora- 
tor, contemporary with Cicero, Cie. 

Br, 64. whence Cicero calls one of his 
books. by that name, Cic. Div, 1, 1. 
T9 TENSIANA eloquentia, the eloquence 
Ff e Fal. Mas. 8, 8.— 
7 2 A poet, Ovid. Trift. 2 „ 

Ful HOST ILIUS, "the third 
king of Rome, (6. 196.). Fe 2. K 
lawyer, by whom certain forms of law 
were compoſed, called Hosriliaxa 
actiones, Cic. Or. 1537. 

HraciNr HUS, a boy beloved 
by Apollo, (6G. 372, & 411. ae : 
CINTHIA, -orum, a feaſt in honour of 
Hyac inthus, Ovid. Met. 10, 209. 

HYAS, ae, v. -a -antig, the ſon of At: 
las and Plidne or Aethra, the daughter 

ceanus, flain by a lion or boar 
while hu; oting.—His twelye fiſters la- 
mented bis death fo much, that they 
pined away with grief. Jupiter, from 


aecenas.— 


compaſſion, changed them into ſtars. 


Five of them were placed in the head 
or face of Taurus, and called Hy ines, 
-um, from their brother, Ovid. Paſt. 5. 
182. or becaute when they riſe they 
were poſed to occaſion rain, (ab eas 
Pluere), Hygin. f. 192. ; Plin. 2, 2g. 
et 18, 261 186. hence termed Pluviae, 
rainy, Fire Aen. 3, 516. and triſtes, 
Hor. Od, 1; 5 3s 14. Seven of them 
were laced i in the neck of 1 aurus, and 
calle PrziApks, Hygin ib. et, Poet. 2, 
2 1.—Hxas, Antis, a King of Boe- 
otia ; whence Hyantiug juvents, Actae- 
on, the Boeotian, or Theban youth, 
Ovid. Met. 3, 147. Hyaniza Agan 5 
ib. 5, A! ene Tolaus, 7 - h 

ban Iolaus, Ovid. Met. $, 310. 
Hv, a dreadful ſerpent with nine 
heads, the daughter of Typhon and E- 
china, lain by e at the foun- 
- tain 


e 
"tain or lake of Lerna, Hygin. prasf, er 
f. 151. —called in Latin ExesTx 4; be- 
cauſe when one head was cut off, three 
grew up in its place, Serv. in Virg. Aen. 
6, 287. Hercules dipt his arrows in 
the gall of this monſter, which made 
them fatal to every one they ſtruck, 
Hyein. 30. and at laſt proved his own 
deſtruction, #. 34. (G. 402.) 
Hola, HveA, vel Ta, the god - 
deſs of health, the daughter of Aeſeu- 
lapius, Plin. 35, 11 f. 36, 31.; Martial. 
in ee 75 } 
Hrolgus, a freed man of Auguſ- 


tus, who had the charge of the Pala- 


tine library, Cell. 1, 7, & 10.; Suet. Ill. 
Gram. 20. The books on mythology 
and aſtronomy, which bear the name 
of Hyginus, are ſuppoſed to be of a 
later date. | 


_ Heytarvs, a centaur, who fought _ 


_ with! the Laptthae, (G. 439.) — adj. 
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AHymenneur is Tometimes put for the 


nuptial ſong, Virg. Aen. 7, 398. ah 
in the plur. for the nuptials, Virg. Aen. 
I, 655. , 99. & 6, 613. G. 3, 60. 


Hvriafpes, d, vel ae, An Athe- 


nian orator contemporary with Demoſt- 
henes, greatly commended by Cicero, 
Or. 1, 13. & 3, 7. et 26, & 31.; and 


by Quinctilian, 10, 1, 77. 


HyeEx&Ton, nir, ſaid to be the 
father of Sol, Cic. M. D. 3, 21. uſually 
put for the ſun, (G. 373.) 3 whence 


currus Hjpòrionius, the chariot of the 


ſun, Ful. Flat. 2, 34. So Hyperionia 


lux, Sil. 25, 214. 


 HyyesrRmntsTR a4; the daughter '6f 


Danä us, and wife of Linus or Lynceus, 
whom ſhe ſaved, when her ſiſters, by 
the order of their father, ſtew their huſ- 


bands, (G. 392.) Jacks ; 
YPSAFA, a woman of the Plautian 
family, who is ſuppoſed to have had 


 Hyratvs rdmus, (i. e. clava), the club bad eyes, or to have been ſo blinded 
of Hylaeus; Prop. 1, 1, 13. his bow or by a paſſionate fondneſs for a man of a 
arrow, Ovid: Art. 2, 191. — 2. The diſagreeable appearance, that ſhe was 
name of Actaeon's dog, Ovid. Met. 3, inſenſible of his bad looks, Hor. Sat. 
"212. | I, 2, 91. | | 
HYLAS, vel , ae, a beautiful Hyysaevs,; the brother of Acicus, 
youth, the ſon of Theodämas, and fa- Stat. T heb. 7, 310. q 2. A candi- 
vourite of Hercules, whom he accom- date for the conſulſhip with Milo, Cie. 
panied in the Argonautic expedition. Att. 3, 8. S297 
Being ſent to get water, while drawidrg  Hreviefus, , a queen of Lem- 
his pitelier from a river or fountain, he nos, who preſerved her father 'Thoas, 
fell in; and was drowned. The poets when all the other men in the iſland were 
feign, that the uymphs, enamoured of flain by the women; (G. 441.). They 


his beauty, carried him off; ſo that 
Herevles atid his companions could not 
find him, Apollodor. 1, 9, 19. Annual 
ſacred rites are ſaid to have been inſti- 
tuted to his honour, in which he was 
often invoked by name, (HLA, Hx- 


14), as he had been by Hercules and 


the Argbnauts when he was loſt; Serv. 
ud Virg. Bil. 6, 44. n 1 
HyLLvs, the fon of Hercules by 
: Dejahirdz (G. $03: & 405) 
_  HyLoxoOms, er, a female centaur, 
who, upon the death of her huſband 
_ Cyllirus, flew herſelf, Ovid. Mer. 12, 
"OT MOTO 7 TELE I HAN 
Henn, nit, vel Hymetnaevus;the 
god of marriage, Donut. ad Ter. And. 
5, 77 7-3 Ovid. Met. 1, 480. & 9, 761. 


was carrie 
— Lycus, Al 5, & 74. Tellus Higſipylẽn, 
i. e. Lemnos; Ovid. Faſt. 3, 822. 

Hyfr, es, the mother of Cycnus, 
who having heard of the fall of her ſoh, 


Odin. Mes. 7, 3. 
as „ v2 ei Wo 


having found that Hypfipfle had ſaved 
her father, wanted to kill her; but ſhe 
fled : and being taken by pirates, was 
carried to Nemẽa, and ſold to Lycur- 
gus the king of that place as a ſlave, 
Apollodor. 3, 6, 4.'; Latant. ad Stat. 
heb. 5; 29: Hyginus ſays, that ſhe 

d to Thebes, and ſold to king 


and not knowing that he was ſaved by 
being changed into a ſwan, diſſolved 


- away (dliruit) with weeping; and form- 


ed a lake called after her own name, 
140 Hea- 


HVR 

- HyrTacvs, a Trojan, the father 

of Niſus, who is hence called Hyrtacl- 
Aker, de, Virg. Aen. 9, 177. £34” i 

HysT as? Es, ir, the father of Darius 


® king of Perſia, (G. 608.) Jein. 1, 10. 


422 14 217 1 u . i 
fFaccuvs, the ſame, with Bacchus; 
-put for wine, Virg. E. 6, 15. | 


a ; 
24 
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ſiſtance of Venus, cured the wound of 
Aeneas, Virg. Aen. 12, 391, & 420. 

-» TAPyx, -Jgis, a ſon of Daedalus, who 
having ſettled in the ſouth- eaſt corner 
of Italy, gave the name of JaryG1a to 
that part of the country, (G. 158.) 
which is hence called Fapygis arva, 
Ovid. Met. 15, 52. 2. A north- 
weſt wind, blowing from Japygia, and 
favourable to ſuch as failed from Brun. 


over it, with one of the faces looking 


- dex, -ae,) a phyſician, who, by the aſ- covered, (G. 175.) 


+ TarF8vs,'v. IAlrssus, the fon of diſium to Greece, Hor. Gd. t, 3, 4. 
Hercules, Cic. Ferr. 4, 60 - 2. The ARB A8, (three ſyll.) a king of 
grandſon of Sol, Cic. MV. D. 3, 21.— Gaetulia or Mauritania, who wiſhed to 
adj. Ii Lyss, Ovid. Met. 7, 365. marry Dido, Virg. Aen. 4, 36, 216, & 
JANUS, the moſt ancient king of 326. Hence Jarbita, v. -as, a Moor, 
Italy, (G. 185, & 357.) worſhipped as ſuppoſed to be put for Cordus, a rhe- 
.a god after his death; | repreſented torician, a native of Mauritania; whom 
with two faces, (Sen, Virg. Aen. a deſire of imitating the wit of Ti- 
12, 198: et 7, 180.) or with two heads, magenes is ſaid to have made to burſt 
(biceps, Ovid. Faſt. 1, 65.) His tem- with envy, ( Rupit Iarbitam Timagenis 
ple was open in time of war, and ſhut | gemula lingua.) Some think jarbitas here 

in time of peace. JAN Us is put a proper name, Hor. Ep. 1, 19, 15. 
for any thoroughfare or paſſage from As Ius, (four ſyll.) the brother of 
one place to another, (tran/itio pervia,) Dardinus, Virg. Aen. 3, 168. and grand- 
Cic. N. D. 2, 27. probably from its father of Adraſtus, who is hence called 
baving an arch and an image of Janus Dux Hvsjdes, - ae, Stat. Theb. 6, 914. 
2. IAsus v. Jafrus, the father 
one way at the entrance, and the other of Palinurus, hence called i4s7des, - ae, 
looking another way at the outlet or Virg. Aen. 5, 843——@ 3. Another, 
egreſs. Such were thoſe mentioned; called alſo Schoeneus, the father of 
Liv. 41, 32.3 Suet. Domit. 13. Pom- Atalanta, hence called Iis1s, -idis, 
 flatuam' marmoreo Fano ſuppoſuit, he Propert. 1, 1, 10. | e 
placed the ſtatue under a marble arch, HIAsox, (three ſyll.) - nis, the ſon of 
which ſerved as a thoroughfare, Suet. Aeſon, (Acſonides, - ae,) king of Iolcos, 
Aug. 31. — Ax us is alſo the name of and of Alcimede;z the leader of the 


a ſtreet or alley, in which bankers tranſ- Argonauts in the expedition to Colchis 
acted buſineſs, Ci. Of. 2, 25. Phil. 6, in queſt of the golden fleece, (G. 439.) 

5.3 Hor. Ep. 1, 1, 54. Sat. 2, 3, 18. Hence lasònia puppis, the ſhip Argo, 

and where books uſed to be fold, Hor. in which they ſailed, Avien. Arat. 
. Ep. 1, 20, 1. | aid ad); 


» Phaen. 756. et 808. Jaſonia rapina, Ja- 


Lanta, Vid. Tens. bo on ſon's carrying off the golden fleece, 


- © TArETvs, the fon of Caelus and Stat. Achil. 1564. 1 
« Ferra, and the father of Prometheus, Jas ON DAR juvencs, the two ſons of 
ho is hence called Satus Zapeto, Ovid. Jaſon and Hypfipyle, Thoas and Eu- 


Met. 1, 82. Fapetr genus, Hor. Od. 1, neus, Stat. Theb. 6, 340. 


37 27. Alſo the father of Atlas, IBIS, -idis, acc. bin, abl. Ila: a 
hence called iaperionides, Ovid. Met. fictitious name which Ovid gave to a 
by "Jiririves, ae, a muſician, killed poem called Inis; ſtill extant. 

aut the nuptial feaſt of Perſeus and An- 
dromꝭda, Ovid. Mei. 5, 111: 


perſon on whom he wrote a ſatirical 


Is y cus, a poet of Rhegium, noted 
for chis amorous verſes, Cic. Tuſc. 4, 33. 
IAris, -7dis, the ſon of Jaſus (Id whoſe murderers were wonderfully dif- 


\ 


| ICa- 
* 
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Iocapius, a robber, who periſhed by 
a a one which fell from a cave on his 
legs, Cic. Fat. 3. 

 CARIUS vel Icdirus, an Athenian, 
who hoſpitably entertained Bacchus ; 
whence he is called Cun@is Baccho jucun- 


dior boſpes, Tibull. 4, 1, 9. On this ac- 
count Bacchus firſt taught him the art 


'of making wine, and deſired him to 


propagate it through the world. Ica- 
rius gave a quantity of wine to ſome 
ſhepherds, who having drunk of it 
greedily, became intoxicated; and ima- 
gining that Icarius had given them a 
poiſonous drug, killed him with their 
clubs. Next day, being ſenſible of 
what they had done, they buried him. 
Erigöné, his daughter, having diſcover. 
ed where he lay by the. howling of his 
dog Maera, hung herſelf, Apollodor. 3, 
13, 7. Some ſay that the body was left 
unburied, Hygin. 130.3. Pbet. 2, 4. 
'Maera, affected by the loſs of his maſter 
and miſtreſs, pined away. Jupiter, i in 
compaſſion, changed the three into ſtars. 


Icarius was called Bootes or Ardtũrus; 


Erigönè, Virgo; Maera, Canicila or 
the Leſſer Dog ſtar, ib. — Hence [ca- 
R11 boves, the ftars of Urſa Major, 
which Icarius or Bootes was ſuppoſed 
to drive, Propert. 2, 33, 24. But the 
poets commonly make Bootes the ſame 
with Arcas the ſon of Hellice, (g. v.) 
— Icartum rum, Stat. Theb. 4, 
777, the ſame with [carius canis, i. e. 
canicula, the leſſer dog-ſtar, Ovid. in 

. Nuce, 118. 

. IcAR1ys, vel ane the father of 
Penelöpe; whence ſhe. is called Ica- 
nis, -zdis, Ovid. in Ibin, 391 ; or Ica- 
1671s, -Idis, voc. Icaridti, Propert. 3, 
13, 10. — Adj. Icariõtis tela, abl. Tcari- 
otide, Penelope's web, Ovid. Pont. 3, 1, 
112. Icarius is ſaid to have urged Pe- 
nelope to marry one of her ſuitors in 
the abſence of Ulyſſes, Ovid. Ep. 1, 81. 
The father of Penelope is by ſome 


confounded with the father of en, 
but improperly. 
Ie ARus, the ſon of Daedalus, who 
flying with his father from the laby- 
rinth in n on waxen wings, and, 


diſregarding his father's advice, ſoared 
too high, ſo that the ſun having melt- 
ed his wings, he fell down into that 
part of the Ægẽan Sea afterwards. call- 
ed the [carian Sea, and was drowned, 
(6. 421.) Icaxi flutus, the waves 
of the Icarian Sea, Hor. Od. 1, 1, 15. 
So Icariae aquae, Ovid. Triſt. 5, 2, 28. 
IcELos, one of the ſons o Senne, 

who imitated the appearance of wild 
beaſts, birds, and ſerpents, as Morpheus 
did that of men, Ovid. Met. 1 1, 638. 
Ipuox, nit, (i. e. ; ſciens,) the ſon of 
Apollo and Aſteria, a ſoothſayer among 
the Argonauts, Fal. Flac. 1, 228. 

.  TIDOMENEUS, (four yl. gen. i, 
Virg. Aen. 11, 264. acc. -2a, ib. 3, 122.) 
a king of Crete, one of the Graecian 


leaders in the war againſt Troy, who 


being expelled by his ſubjects, ſailed 
into Italy with a number of compani- 
ons, and ſettled in Calabria, near the 
Japygian or Sallentine -promontory, 
Virg. Aen. 3, 121, & 400. (G. 459.) 

Idva, vel IDyJa, the wife of Act. 


tes, and mother of Medea, Cic. V. D. 
3,19. Ovid calls her Ir sea, Ep. Ms 


232. 

IoxicEna, a name of Bacchus, as 
having been brought into the world 
by the force of fire or lightning, Ovid: 
Met. 4. . 

IIIa, the mother of Romulus and 
Remus, (G. 192.) 

116 N E, -es, the eldeſt daughter of 
Priamus. king of Troy, Virg. 4 1, 


65 
13 (four ſyll. gen. eos et ei, 
acouſ, ca, Virg. A. 1, 611.) a Trojan, 


one of the chief companions of Aeneas z 


always diſtinguiſhed in Virgil by his elo- 

quence, as his father Phorbas is in Ho- 

mer, Serv. ad Virg. Aen. 1, 525, &c. 
ILYTHYT a, the : goddeſs who preſid- 


ed over women in child- birth, Ovid. 


Met. 9, 283. ſaid to be the ſame with 


Diana, Hor. Car. Saec. 14. called alſo 
_ Lucina, Ovid. ib. 294.; Hor. ib. 15. 


To gratify Juno ſhe is ſaid to have re- 


tarded the birth of —— Ovid. ib. 
a Apollodor. 4, 5, 8 


** the ſon of Tros, and fourth 
| king 
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IMB 
kids of Troy, from whom that city 
was called TIrrvm; (G. 187.) whetice 

Iris felſuls, the country of Troy, Virg. 
Aer. 114 247. ILidci muri, the walls 
of Troy, ib. t, 483. III Ars, um, 
the Trojan women, ib. 480. Itripes, 
«as, Ganymedes; the grandſon of Ilus, 
Ovid. Met. 10, 160. 2. The ori- 

inal name of Iulus or A ſcanius, the 
of Aeneas, Ng. Aen. 1, 268. 
IMK A sbs, the name of a man, 
Pirg. Aen. 12, 343. —IubxssIDrs, 
«as, the ſon of Imbraſus, ib. 10, 123. 
ace: plur. Iubrnſidat, ib. 12, 343. 
Ix achi, the name of a girl beloved 
by Horace, Hor. Epod. 11, 8. & 12, 1 
--*$NACHUS, the firſt king of the Ar- 
gives, (G. 391.) hence called priſeus, 
Hor. Od, 2, 3, 21. — IN ACcuis, lie, 


Ovid. Me. 1, 611. called Inachia 
Juvenen, Virg. G. 3, 153. becauſe 
changed by Jupiter into an heifer, 
Ovid ib. Ia cn ints, ue, Epäphus, 
the ſon of Io and grandſon of Inachus, 
Ovid. Met. 1, 554. in the plur. put for 


Argtvi, the Argives, Stat. Theb. 4; 365. 


Fnachides ripae, the banks of the river 
"Ladelins, Ovid: Mer. 1, 640. to which 
river Inachus gave name, and after his 
death was fuppoſed to pteſide over it 

as a divinity, Ovid. ib. 511. On the 
Field of Turnus was fepreſented the 
figure of Io converted into a heiſer, 

und her father Inächus poutibg his 
tiver froth an <ttbolled urn, Virg. Aen. 
7. 789. According to Virgil, Turnus 

was deſcended from Inachue, Heu 7, 
$95i———Ix«cun Argi, Argos the ca- 
. pitol of | Inachits; Virg. Aen. 7, 286. 
Nur har utbes, the eities of Inachins, 
j. e. of the Argives or Greeks, Virg. 
Ae 11, 286. 80 Stat. Theb. 1, 324. 
Inalhius rates, Graecian ſhips, Ovid. Ep. 
13, 134 Inucbium [ittus, the ſhore bf 
INNO, -# the daughter of Cadmu 
and wife of Athämas, king of Thebes, 
ho flying front her frantie huſband 


with her fon Melicerta, threw herfelf - 
from a high rock into the ſea, By the 


power ef Neptune, the and her ſon 


Ke..; Seri u "Firs: Aen. 7, 789. 
Propertius ſeems to intimate that k 
retained the forin of & cow, after ſhe 
was deiſied, 2, 28, 1. (al. 2, 21, 19.) 
or rather becauſe Tis was worſhipped 
in the form of a cow. whenee ſhe is 


' Argdlis, Id. Nfl. n 
| = 


/ 


Troc 
were both changed into ſea-deities, the 
mother ealled Lłucbi hö, or by the Ro- 
mans Matita, and the ſon Palaemoi or 
Pomumnur, (G. 427:); hence Iaõus 
Melicerta, the ſon of Ino, Virg. G. 
1, 437. Palaemon, Id. A. 5, 823. 
Toi ſinur, the boſom of Ino, Ovid. 


Met. 4, 497. Tnoi doh, the artifices of 
Ins to defl roy her ſtep-children, Ovid. 


Art. A. 3, 176. Inõum Lechaeum, the 
promontory of Lechaeum, the port of 
2otinth, whence Ino threw herſelf, 
Stat. Silv. 2, 2, 435. ; and hence nous 
Tfhmos, the iſthmus of Corinth, ib. 4, 
3, 60. Inõus Learchus, the fon of 


4. Ino, Val, Flat, I, 590. ö 


INU Us, a name given to Pan by 


the Latins, Liv. 1, 5. ; Serv. ad Vir. 
| b | Aen. 6, 775. 75 | * 
To or Iſis, the daughter of Inächus, 


» 


IO, 4% (in all other caſes Jo,) the 


daughter of Inachus, ( Indchis idis,) 
king of Argos, beloved by Jupiter, 


and by him converted into a beautiful 


heifer, to conceal her from Juno; who 
ſuſpecting the fraud, aſſced the animal 
in a preſent from Jupiter; and havin 

obtained her requeſt, committed her 


to the charge of a ſhepherd, cal- 


led Argus. But he being ſlain by 
Mercury; (Vid. Angus,) To, after 
many wanderings, at laft reached 
Egypt, where ſhe was reſtored to her 
former ſhape, married Ostris, the king 


of that country; and after her death 
was worſhipped as & goddeſs by the 
Egyptians; under the name of Ifis, 
Ovid. Met. l, 588,.—747. Ep. I 45 85, 


E 


repreſented with horns like thoſe' bf 


the moon, Ovid. Met. 9, 685, & 1821 


5 J55ATEs; it, v. de, a king of Ly- 


cia; the father of Sthenoboea, the wife 
of Proetus, who ſent Bellerophon a- 


ou the Chimacra, (G. 393.) Apol- 
or. 2, 3. Hygin. 5 % 7 5. 


JocAS TR, the daughter of Creon, 
and wife of Laius, king ef Thebes; 


after 


„ 1 > ad 


1QL 


L327 1 


I'P.-H 


after whoſe death ſhe ignarantly. mar- for Jurir ER, Far. L. J. 7, 38, f. and 


ried Oedipus, her own ſon by Laius, 
and had by him Etcöcles and Poly- 
nices. Having diſcovered the truth, 
ſhe banged herſelf i in | deſpair, (Gs 

42 
| 45 -ae, the name of a ſhepherd 
in Virgil, E. 2, 37, et 3, 79-— 2. 
A Trojan ſlain by Catillus of Tibur, 
Virg. Aen. 11, 640. 

161Z us, the fon of Iphiclus, Apol- 
lader. 2, 3, 11. a Theban ; hence cal- 
led Hyanteus, (i. e. Thebanus,) Ovid. 
Met. 8, 310. who aſſiſted Hercules in 
Jeftroying the hydra, Apollodor.-2, 4, 3 
faid to taye been reſtored to youth 
in his old age by Hebe, Ovid. Met. g, 
399, Kc. 2. The ſon of Iphiclus 
and Diomedea ; called uſually Pro- 
teſilaus, Hygin. 103, 
\FOLE,,-es, the dau 
king of Oechalia, (Vid. EvxyTvus, 
beloved by Hercules; after whoſe 
death ſhe married Hyllus, the ſon of 
that hero, Ovid. Met. 9, 279. (G. 
401.) 


| ION, Inis, the ſon of Kuthns, 


an Athenian ; ; from whom firſt the 
country on the north of the Corin- 


thian gulf, and afterwards part, of Alia 


Minor, was called Tonta, (G. 409.) 
2. An inhabitant of Piſa, a fol- 
dier i in Ar Theban war, Stat. T heb. 8, 
454. 

IO As, ae, a muſician at the court 
of Dido, who had been inſtructed by 
Atlas; deſcribed, as having long hair, 
(erininu,) according to the cuſtom of 
barpers, probably in imitation of A- 
Pollo, Virg. Aen. I, 740, et ibi Serv. 


16 R, (al. Lale,) e, à nymph, Pro- 


Pert. 2 28, 51. 

Josfeuus, the celebrated Jewiſh 
hiſtorian, who being made priſoner by 
Nicanor, one. of the officers of Veſpa- 
han, the governor of Judaea, and be- 


ing ordered by that commander to be 


put in chains, predicted, that he ſhould 
ſoon be releaſed by the ſame Veſpaſian, 
when made emperor, Suet. Veſp. 5.; 
Joe . de Bell. Jud. 3, 14, (al. 27.) 
Je uſed anciently in the nom. 


hter of Eurtus, 


alſo by later writers, Petron. 47, & 58.3 
ofen 53, 54, 63, 2555 Kc. 
PHIANASSA, one of the daughters 
of Proetus, and wife of Melampus, 
(G. 393. vid. PaorTus & Mer Au- 
us.) A2. A name Se i Iphie - 
genia, (genit. eee r v 
Lyuor. 1, 86. 
IPHICLES, , or i * 
a Theban, the ſon of Amphitryon and 
Alcmena, born at the. fame birth with 
Hercules, {pollodor._ 1, 8, 2. et 25 77 
3. When Hercules killed the two 
nakes ſent: by Juno to deſtroy him i 
his eradle, Iphiclus is we” to have ie 
covered ſtrong marks of fear, Id. 2, 
4, 8. Serv. od View Aen. 8, 288.— 
12: A king of Phylice, a city hp 
heſſaly, (6. 322.) the father of Pro- 
tefilaus, Apollodor. 3, 9, 8. ; Hygin. 103, 


et 173. Ovid. Ep. 13, 25. eee "I 


One 4 the Argonauts, the ſon of 
Theſtius, Apollodor. I, 9, 16. 


IPHICRATES, is, an Athenian 
general, diſtinguiſhed for his (kill in the 
military art, and for the improvements 
he made in the armour of the foot - ſol- 
diers, Meß. Is 1s: 

Frulckxia, the daughter of Aga- 
memnon, offered up as a ſacrifice to ap- 
peaſe the wrath of Diana, and to pro- 
cure favourable winds for the Graecian 
fleet, then weather-bound. at Aulis, 
Virg. Aen. 2, 116.; Propert. 3, 5, 385 ; 
Cic. Tuſc. 1, 48. But others ſay, that, 
while ſhe was juſt about to be ſacriff- 
ced, ſhe was reſcued by Diana, who 
ſubſtituted an hart in her Read, hence, 


Nee ſperet tragicae Furtiva fiaculg cervas 


he cannot hope that his daughter will 
be ſecretly carried off 28 Iphigenia was, 


and a hart ſubſtituted as an expiation 


to Diana, in her ſtead. The hart is 


called tragica, becauſe this incident was 


often exhibited in acting the tragedy 


of Iphigenĩa on the ſtage, Juvenal. 12, 


120. Diana is faid to have conveyed 
her in a cloud to Taurica, where the 
became the prieſteſs of the altar of "ac 

goddeſs, (G. 406.) 
Ir HIM EpIa, the mother of the g. 
anks, 


is called IPHIAS, 


I P H 
er and Ephialtes. (Vid. Aro- 
kus 

Iruinög, er, the eldeſt of the 
daughters of Proetus, Apollodor. 2, 2, 
2.1 2. One of the women of Lem- 
nos, that flew their huſbands, and en- 
. 72 Fl Jaſon and his Loy rn, 
« al. Flacc. 2, 162, & 327. © 
Ir nis, -idis, (acc. Iphin, Ovid. Met. 
| 14, 753. abl. Iphide, ib. 9, 667.)a young 
man of Salamis in Cyprus, of mean ex- 
traction, who having fallen deſperately 
in love with Anaxarete, a girl of noble 
birth, and on that account being trea- 
2 by her with coldneſs and contempt, 

anged himſelf. Anaxarktè, looking 
out Ro his funeral, as it paſſed along, 
was turned i into A flone, Ovid. Met. 14, 
698,—760.- q 2. A Cretan girl, 
whom her mother Telecuſa brought up 
as boy, to deceive her huſband Lig- 
- dus, who being i in narrow circumſtan- 
ces, according to the cruel cuſtom of 
the ancients, pad ordered the child, if 
= daughter, to be killed. [phis bein 
betrothed by her father as a huſband 
to TaxTHe, was, by the power of Ifis, 
on the day of her nuptials, changed in- 
to a male, Ovid. Met. 9, 665, &c. ad 
In. 3. A ſon of Mercury's, one 
"of the Argonauts, Val. Flace. 1, 441. 
4. An Argive, fla by Atha- 
mas in the Theban war, Stat. Theb. 8, 
445. 5. The fon of Alecter, 
who ſhowed ulyoices a method of in- 
-ducing Amphiaraus to accompany him 
to the war againft Thebes, Apollodor. 
32 6, 2. 6. The father of Evad- 
ne, the wife of Capinevs ; whence ſhe 
-adis, Ovid. Art. 
Am. 3, 22.3 Ay „1, 111.; Tritt. 
3s 14, 38. (G. 4 
IPHIT US, Nabe ſon of Eurytus, 

king of Oechalia, and brother of Idle, 
(G. 401.) J 2. A Trojan, enfee- 
bled by age, (gravior annis), the com- 
panion of Aeneas, Virg. Aen. 2, 4 5. 
| 45 A king of Elis, who re 
red the Olympic games, which bad 


— 


firſt been inſtituted by Hercules, (6G. 


282.) 
Ire A, the mother of Medea, Ovid. 
Ep. 17, 232. 
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inflict diſeaſes, 


| © } 
IRIS, ride, eee. Trim, v. Irin; 
voc. Iri), the goddeſs of the rainbow, 
the daughter o Thaumas, (Thauman- 
tias, dit), Stat. Silv. 3. 3, 5 the meſ- 
fenger of Juno, C nuncia Funonis ), Ovid. 
Met. 1. 270, et 11, 585, et 14, 830. 3 
hence called Tris Funonia, ib. 14, 85. 
beautifully deſcribed, Virg. Aen. 4, 
700.; ſuppoſed to draw water from the 
earth to the clouds, (G. 65.) 
IRUS, a beggar of Tilden, of a 
large ſize, but ugly and feeble ; ſup- 
ported by the ſuitors of Penel6pt on 
account of his drollery ; ſlain by Ulyſ- 


ſes. (Vid. G. 457.) 


Is Aus, a celebrated Atheniah.c ora⸗ 
tor, Quinctil. 12, 10, 22.; the maker 
of Demoſthenes ; praiſed by Juvenal, 
3, 74. Several of his orations are ſtill 
extant. There was a Roman orator of 
the ſame name, who is extolled by Pli- 
ny the younger, Ep. 2, 3.; to whom 
Tome think Juvenal alludes, 65. 

1818, Lridis, Tfhdi, Im, v. in, 715 
72 a goddeſs of the Egyptians, ſup- 

oſed by the poets to be the lame with 
187 the daughter of Inachus; bence 
called InacHs, Ovid. Met. 9, 686. 
and the river Inachus, Avectae (fe. i in 
Aegyptum) puter Tjidis, Lucan. 6, 
363. Her image Was covered with ine 
linen; whence ſhe is called Linigera 
Juvenca, Ovid. Art. Am. 1, 77. Linige- 
ra 1jis, Id. Amor. 2, 2, 25.; Pont. 1, 
1, 51.3 and thoſe who worſhipped her 
were dreſſed in a linen robe, Suet. Oth. 
12.; whence her prieſts are cated Turba 
linigera, Ovid. 1, 747. 3 Add. Lucan. 
10, 175. Grex liniger, Juvenal. 6, 532. 
and when about to celebrate her facred 
rites, cloſely ſhaved their heads; whence 
they ate called Gres calvus, ib. Link 
geri calvi, Martial. 12, 29, 19——Lfis 
carried in her right hand a „rum, by 
a ftroke of which the was ſuppoſed to 
Juvenal. ter 
prieſts alſo carried a fiſtrum, Perſ. 5, 
186.; Ovid. Met. 9, 776. whence they 
are called Siftrata turba, Martial. 12, 

29. The worſhip of Iſis, and other 


Egyptian deities, was admitted at 
Rome towards the end of the republic, 
| which 


„ 
which Lucan mentions with indigna- 
tion, 8, 831. Tacitus ſays, that a 
part of the Suevi in Germany ſacri- 
ficed to Iſis, de Mur. Germ. 
Is Acus, 4, a prieſt of Iſis, Suet. Dom. 
1.3 Fal. Max. 7, 3, 8. Jidci foct, 
the altars of Iſis, Ovid. Pont. 1, 1, 52. 
Haci conjeftores, prieſts of Iſis, who 
pretended to be fortune-tellers, Cic. 
Div. ex Ennio poeta, 1, 58. 

__* Is8mENE, er, a daughter of Oedi- 
pus, betrothed to Athys or Atys, a 
youth of Cyrra, who was ſlain by Ty- 
deus before the nuptials; called Aze- 
norea 1ſmine, i. e. Thebana, becauſe 
| Thebes was founded by Cadmus, the 
ſon of Ag@nor, Stat. Theb. 8, 555, &c. 
IsMEnus, a ſon of Apollo and 
Melia, one of the Nereides, who gave 
name to the river IsmEnus in Boeotia, 
near 'Thebes, Pauſan. 9, 10. 
ISOCRIAT ES, is, an Athenian o- 
rator, called by Cicero the father of 
eloquence, Or. 2, 3. contemporary with 
Plato, Cic. Or. 6. His houſe was, as 
it were, the rhetorical ſchool of all 
Greece, Cic. Brut. 8. He rarely ſpoke 
in public himſelf, but compoſed ora- 
tions for others, ib. 12.; Quinctil. 3, 
1, 14. He is ſaid to have written 
his famous oration, or book called 


Panathenaicus, in the 94th year of his 


age, and to have lived five years af- 
ter, Cic. Sen. 5, & 7.; Quinctil. ib. 
About thirty-one of his orations are 
ſtill extant. Scriptores, qui ſunt 
ab Tfocrate, the followers of Ifocrates, 
Quinctil. 4, 2, 31. i. e. Jſocratem ſecuti, 
Id. 9% 45 366 Adj. Is0craTEvus. 
Thus, Placet omnia dici Iſocrateo more, 
in the manner of Iſocrates, Cic. Or. 61. 
Tfocratea ratio oratoria, the oratorial rules 


of Iſocrates, or his art of rhetoric, Cic. 


Fam. 1, , 65. | Ley 
iTALUS, a king of Sicily, who 
fettled in that part of Italy where Tur- 


nus afterwards reigned ; and gave his 


name to the country, which it {till re- 
tains, Serv. ad Virg. Aen. 1, 530.3 
Dionyſ. 1, 12. 

IraHyPAALLUS; a name of Priipus, 
Col. 10, 32. 1 
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IToNUS, vel [h3nus, the firſt king 
of Theſſaly, who is ſaid to have invents 
ed the art of melting metals, and of 
coining money, Lucan. 6, 402. 

ITYS, -yos, (acc. yn), the ſon of 
Tereus, a king of Thrace, ( Tereides 
fuer ), Ovid. in Ibide; killed by his mo- 
ther Progne, and ſerved up as a feaſt 
to his father, to revenge the injury done 
by him to Philomela, the ſiſter of Prog- 
ne. Itys was changed into a pheaſant, 
(G. 419.) He is called by Catullus 
Iryrus, 64, 14. 

JU BA, a king of Mauritania, who 
Joined the party of Pompey in the civil 
war, and defeated Curio, (g. v.) But 
at laſt being vanquiſhed by Caeſar, in 
the battle of Thapſus, (vid. Carsars 
p. 72.) and being deſerted by his ſub- 
jects, he ſlew himſelf by the afliftance of 
a ſlave, Hirt. B. Afr: 94—JvuBa, his 
ſon, was led in triumph by Caeſar, but 
afterwards recovered his father's king- 
dom by the favour of Auguſtus, and 
married Cleopatra, the daughter of An- 
tony, Dio, 51, 15. He was greatly diſ- 
tinguiſhed for his learning : he wrote'a 
hiſtory of Rome in Greek, and ſeveral 
other works, which were much eſteem- 
ed, Plin. 6, 27, &. Fubae' tellus, 
Mauritania. Hor. Od. 1, 22, i757. 

JUGURTHA, a king of Numi- 
dia, the grandſon of Maſiniſſa, re- 
markable Fr his cunning and  cou- 
rage, conquered by Marius, (g. v.) by 
whom, being led in triumph, he is ſaid 
to have been killed in priſon, Salluft. 
Vas 114.; Plutarch. in Mario. Hence 

arius is ſaid, Frangere colla Fugurthae, 
Lucan. , 620. and when to ſave him- 
ſelf from Sulla, he was obliged to fly 
to Africa; Nuda triumphati jacuit per 
regna Fugurthae, ib. 2. 90. — Ile (ic. 
Marius) FJugurthino clarus Cimbroque 
triumpho, famous for his triumph over 
Jugurtha and the Cimbri, Ovid. Pont. 
4, 3, 45- Bellum Fugurthinum, the war 
againſt Jugurtha, Hor. Epod. 9, 23. 
Fugurthinae conjurationis invidia, the o- 
dium of being concerned as a party to 
ſupport Jugurtha, or of being bribed 
by him, Cic. Brut. 33. Quaeſtio conju- 
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rationis Fugarthinaz, the inquifition into 
the conduct of thoſe who were thus 
doncerned or corrupted, Ci. N. D. 3, 
30.; Salluft. Fug. 40. Fugurthinae con- 
ditor Hiſtoriae, the hiſtorian of the Ju- 
garthine war, i. e. Salluſt, Quinctil. 8, 


2 5 

5 13 Lus, called Aſeanius, the fon of 

Aeneas, according to Virgil, by Creũ- 
fa z but Livy ſays it is uncertain whe- 
ther by Creuſa or Lavinia. 'The ac- 
count of Dionyſus is different from 
both, (vid. G. 191.) 33 | 
JULIA genes,” the Julian clan, which 
claimed Iulus as the author of its name, 
Liv. 1, 3. Julias Caeſar, in particular, 
wiſhed ĩt to he believed, that the branch 
of it to which he belonged, ( famalia 
Gaeſarum), was deſcended from Lulus, 
Ie Venere Julli, ie Junt ; cujus gentis fa- 
milia oft noftra), Suet. 6.3 Dio, 41, 34- 
& 43, 22.—— Julius a nagno dimiſſum 
nomen Julo, Virg. Aen. 1, 288. Aſter 
the deltruQion of Alba, the Juli are 
Firſt mentioned among the chiets of the 
Albans, choſen by Tullus into the pa- 
trician order at Rome, (ia patres led), 
Lov. I, 30. Origo FJuliae gentis, Tac. 
Ann. 4, 9. —— jonius mene, the 
month formerly called Quintilis, named 
Julius, from Julius Caeſar, (A. 327.) 
ort ges, laws paſſed by Ju- 
hus Cacfar and Auguſtus, (A. 203.) 
Joriun fidus, the Julian ſtar, i. e. a 
comet which appeared after the death 
of Caefar, Hor. Od. 1, 12, 47- and was 
ſuppoſed to be the foul of Caeſar, after 
he was received into heaven, Suct. Cae/. 
88. On which account the mark of a 
far was affixed to the head of the ſta- 
tue which Auguſtus dedicated to Caeſar 
in the F orum, Phin. 2, 2 5. Domus 
Julia, the Julian family, Ovid. Fgft. 4, 
40. — Julius fortus, a harbour made 
by Auguſtus near Baiae, by letting in 


the ſea to the Lucrine lake, and the 


lake Avernus, Suet. Aug. 16.; whence 
Virgil calls tlie water thus let in Julia 
unda, C. 2, 163. Julia lempla, the tem- 
ple of Venus, built by Julius Caeſar, 
Ovid. Pont 4. 5, 21.— Ileus, in 4 
y. Tempus Julcis cras ęſt natale Kalen- 

as, to-morrow will be the calends, or 
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firſt day of July, Ovid. Faſt. 6, 797. 
Surgit Iuleo juvenit cognomine dignus, i. e. 
Germanicus, Ovid. Pont. 2, 5, 49. Gen- 
tit Iũleae namina ſandta fera, I bear the 
ſacred name of Auguſtus, I venerate his 
divinity, ib. 1, 1, 46. Et tot Fuleae no- 
bilitatis awos, (c. wvidet, ſees ſo many an- 
ceſtors deſcended from the noble race 
of Iulus, Id. Faſt. 5, 564. Ut ſcilicet 
olim magnus Fuleos Caeſar haberet avos, 
ib. 4, 124. Aaia Julacae pelagus monu- 
menta carinaz, of the ſhips of Auguſtus, 
Propert. 4, 6, 17. CuJjus Izlear ca- 
pitt naſcantur olivae, on whoſe head the 
Julian olives grow, i. e. who is to be 
crowned with olive by Caeſar, i. e. oi 
Domitian, Marital. q, 36, 9.—Poſſeſ- 
five adj. JULIanus ; Juliani, ſc. miles, 
the ſoldiers of Caeſar, Suet. Cacſ. 75. 
Ve&igalia Fuliana, the taxes impoſed 
by Julius Caeſar, Cic. Phil. 13, 15. 
JULIA, the daughter of Julius 
Caeſar, by Cornelia, the daughter of 
Cinna, Suzt. Cacſ. 1. married firſt to 
Servilius Caepio, whom her father o- 
bliged her to divorce that ſhe might 
marry Pompey, ib. 21. The unferty- 
nate death of this amiable woman, 
broke the connection between her fa- 
ther and huſband, 1b. 26. et Paterc. 2, 
47. ; and their diſagreement ſoon after 
gave riſe to the civil wars, which ter- 
minated in the extinction of the liber- 
ties of Rome; hence Lucan, Tu ſola 
furentem Inde virum poteras, atque hinc 
retinere parentem Morte tua diſcuſ- 
fa fides, bellumque movere Permiſſum eſt 
ducibus, 1, 125. (Vid. Pometivs.) 
——#@ 2. The only daughter of Au- 
guſtus, infamous for her lewdneſs, Tac. 
Ann. 1, 53. (G. 244.) | 
.  JuvLlianvs, Titius vel Tertius), a 
lieutenant of Otho's, preſented with 
conſular ornaments for his bravery, 
Tac. Hift. 1, 79. He afterwards join- 
ed the party of Veſpaſian, ib. 2, 85. 
& 4, 39, & 40. | 
Salvins Jurianus, a lawyer, who, 
by the order of the emperor Adrian, 
collected and arranged all the edicts of 
the praetors, and formed them into 
one, called Epictrum PEerPETUUM, 


Eutrep. 8, 17. 


Didius 
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Didius JoLianvus, the grandſon or 
great-grandſon of the former, a wealthy 
lawyer, who, after the murder of Com- 
- modus, bribed the praetorian cohorts 
to make him emperor; but he was 
ſlain in a ſhort time after, by order of 
Severus his ſueceſſor. Spartianus ſays 
that Julian was emperor only two 


months and five days, c. 9. Dio ſays, 


ſixty-ſix days, 73, 17. Eutropius 


ſays, ſeven months, 8, 17. So Victor, 
Epit. c. 19. who by miſtake afcribes 
the arrangement of the praetorian e- 
dicts to this Julian, de Cacſ. 19. 

JuLianvs, the fon of Conſtantius, 
the brother of Conſtantine the Great, 
who ſucceeded his couſin- german Con- 
ſtantius, the ſon of Conſtantine, in the 
empire, a. u. 1113. A. D. 361 —cal- 
led the Apoflate, from his relinquiſhing 
Chriſtianity, and reſtoring the Pagan 
worſhip. He periſhed in an expedi- 
tion againſt the Perſians, in which Eu- 
tropius ſays he was preſent, 10, 16. 
(G. 249.) . 
IUNIA gens, a patrician clan; 
whence was deſcended L. Junius Bru- 
tus, who expelled Tarquin z but the 
Bruti who flouriſhed towards the end 
of the republic, were of plebeian ex- 
traction, Vid. BrxuTus.—Several of 
the name of Juxivs are mentioned in 
Cicero, Fer. 1; 6, 7. & 50. NM. D. 2, 
3. Leg. 3, 20, &c. * 

JUNIA, the daughter of D. Ju- 


NiUs Silanus, the niece of Cato, the 
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alſo Junonale tempus, ib. 63. 5 Avis 
Funonta, the peacock, Ovid. Am. Ant, 
I, 627. Junoma templa, Id. Triſt. 2, 
29 lL—— Tunonicolas Faliſci, warſhip» 
rs of Juno, Ovid. Faft. 6, 49. 
Funonigena, ae, m. Vulcan the ſon of 
Juno alone, without the participation 
of Jupiter, Ovid. Met. 4, 173. (G. 
365.) 


J6PITER, Moi, the chief god 


of the Greeks and Romans, (G. 358, 
&c. A. 275.) yet ſometimes repreſent- 
ed by the poets as committing - the 
groſſeſt crimes, (G. 384, 391, 395» 


&c.) Hence, Aded ſenuerunt Jupiter et 


Mars? (ſe. ut ftupra in montibus et 
ſilvis perpetrare non poſſint,) Juvenal. 
6, 59. In general, however, he is de- 
ſeribed, as he ought to be, the friend 
of virtue, and enemy of vice; whence, 
Si vivere cum Jove tendis, if you wiſh to 
pleaſe Jupiter by the integrity of your 
life, Per/. 5, 139.—Jupiter was ſup- 
poſed to throw the thunderbolts and 
lightning (ignis Fovis, Virg. A. 1, 
42.) with his right hand, (rubente dem- 
trd, Hor. Od. 1, 2, 2. et 3, 3, 6.) 
whence they are called his weapons, 
— Fovis,) Lucan. 7, 197. and 
upiter himſelf is called Toxans, the 
Thunderer, Ovid. Met. 1, 170. 2, 466, 
&c. Martial. 7, 59. 8, 39, &c.——— 
Pythagoras ſuppoſed the deity to be the 
ſoul of the univerſe, -Cic. N. D. 1, 11. 
So nearly the Stoics, (ipſum mundum, 
deum efſe, et ejus animi fufionem uni ver- 


half-fifter of Brutus, (Vid. Servitia,) fam) ib. 15. Hence, Jupiter eff, quod- 


and the wife of Caſſius, who lived 
ſixty-four years after the battle of Phi- 
lippi in great opulence, and died under 
Tiberius, Tac. Ann. 3, 76. 

JUNO, sis, the ſiſter and wife of 
Jupiter, (ſui germana mariti,) Ovid. 
Faſt. 4, 1%. called Sa ruRxI1A from her 
father; Regina or Regia, as being 
queen of the gods; PrxoNnUBaA, as be- 
ing the goddeſs of marriage; Lu- 
CINA, as prefiding over births, &c. 
(G. 359. A. 275.)—put for a wiſe, 
Plaut. Caf. 2, 3, 14. —— Menfis Ju- 
Nonius, the month of June, ſacred 


to Juno, Ovid. Faſt, 6, 61. called 


cunque vides, quòcungue moveris, Lucan. 


9, 580. So Virgil, Fovis omnia plena, 


E. 3, 60. 

Jupiter is often put for the air or 
ky, {Chryſppus diſputat, aethera efſe 
eum Abe Ne —.— appellant, ) Cie. 
N. D. 1, 15. Hence, Sub Fove fri- 
gido, under the cold air, Hor. Od. 1, 
1, 25, So ſub dio, Ib. 2, 3, 23. Ju- 


piter humidus (al. uvidus) auſtris, the 
air moiſt with the ſouth winds, Virg. 


iter, a 


G. 1, 418. 80 Madidus 
moiſt atmoſphere, Martial. 7. 35. 
Plurimus et laeto deſcendet Jupiter imbri, 
Virg. E. 7, 60. Et jam maturis mo- 
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JUP | 
fuendus Jupiter uvis, and Jupiter, or 
the air, 1s to be feared, even when. the 
grapes are ripe, Id. G. 2, 419. Fre- 
meret ſaeva quum grandine vernus Fupiter, 
the air in ſpring, Juvenal. 5, 79. Malus 
Jupiter, bad or inclement air, Hor. Od. 
1, 22, 19. Terra non indiga Jovis, a coun- 
try that does not need rain, i. e. Egypt, 
Lucan. 8, 447. 80 Id. , 436.— Fovis 

ales, the bird of Jupiter, i. e. the 
eagle, Yirg. Aen. 1, 394. called alſo 
his armour-bearer, ib. 5, 255. Jupiter 


@vis, i. e. Jupiter transformed into an 


eagle, Propert. 2, 30, 30——dStygius 


Jupiter, i. e. Pluto, Virg. Aen. 4, 638. 


Nigri Jovis regna, the infernal regions, 
Senec. Her. Oct. 1 3. (Vid. G. 359.) 
JosTiwvus, the epitomiſer of the 
hiſtory of Trogus Pompeius, who is 
thought to have lived under the An- 
tonines ; but this is not certain. Juſ- 
tin's abridgment is ftill extant, in 
forty-four books, entitled, Hiſloria- 
rum Philippicarum et totius mundi Origi- 
num et terrae ſitiis ex Trogo Pompeio ex- 
cerptarum, Libri XLIV. It ſeems that 
Trogus called his work the Philippic 
Hiſtory, becauſe it treated chiefly con- 
cerning the Macedonian empire. found- 
ed by Philip, or concerning Philip and 
his ſucceſſors. + 5 5 
Juruxxa, a Latin nymph, the ſiſter 
of Turnus, violated by Jupiter, Virg. 
Aen. 12, 139, &C. 


Decimus Funius JUYENALIS, an 


excellent poet, born at Aquinum, 
Juv. 3, 319. contemporary with Mar- 
tial, who infcribed to him three of his 
epigrams, 7, 23, & 90. & 12, 18. 
Juvenal was at firſt bred to the ſtudy 
of elaquence, and he is thought not to 
have applied to poetry till late in life, 
Sixteen of his ſatires are ſtill extant, 
which many prefer to thoſe of Horace; 
but they are written in a very different 
ſtyle. It is ſaid that Juvenal, having 
offended Paris, a pantomime player, 
in great favour with Domitian, was 
baniſhed at an advanced age to Egypt, 
where he died, Suet. ſeu Prob. in vita «jus, 
Others ſuppoſe that he returned after 
the death of Domitian, and wrote his 
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fifteenth ſatire, on the religious dif- 
ferences and ſuperſtitions of Egypt ; 
Vid. PxLO EA. | 
JUVENTA, ae, the ſame with 
Hebe, the goddeſs of youth, Ovid. Pont. 
I, 10, 11. but oftener of the third de- 
clenſion, JvEN TAS, Aris, Hor. Od. 
I, 30, 7.; Cic. Tuſ. 1, 26. Brut. 18, 
Alt. 1, 18.; Liv. 5, 54. 21, 62. et 36, 
36.; Plin. 29, 4 f. 14. 
JuyexnTivs, the firſt. plebeian that 
was made curule edile, Cic. Planc. 


24+ | 
IXION, nis, the ſon of Phlegyas, 
a king of Theſlaly, the father of the 


Centaurs; who having been admitted 


by Jupiter to an entertainment of the 
gods, attempted to violate Juno. On 
this account he was ſtruck with thun- 
der to Tartirus, and by the order of 
Jupiter tied with twiſted ſnakes, Serv. 
ad Virg. G. 3, 38. to a wheel which 
continually turns round, (G. 438.) 
hence, Atgue Ixionti vento rota conſlivit 
orbis, the whirling of Ixion's wheel 
opt with its wind, or with the wind 
that moved it, (al. cantu, at the fing- 
ing of Orpheus,) Virg. G. 4, 484 —— 
IxiowniDEs, ae, Perithöus, the ſon of 
Ixion, Propert, 2, I. 38. ; Ovid, Met, 
8, 566. | 


* 


2 L 

LappAcvs, the father of Laius, 
and grandfather of Oedipus, king of 
Thebes, Apollodor. 3, 5, 5.; whence 
Polynices, the ſon ef Oedipus, is cal» 
led from his great-grandfather, LAB- 
PACIDES, AE, Stat. Theb. G, 451. 
Labdacius dux, Ib, 3, 418. LABDA- 
CIDAE, drum, m. the Thebans, Id. 
10, 36. | 

Lanza, -onir, a ſirname of the 
Antiſtii, Aſconii, Cethẽgi, &c. ſaid to 
have been giyen to ſome one from his 
large lips, Plin. 11, 37 1. 60. 

M. Aatiſtius LABEO, a celebrated 
lawyer in the time of Auguſtus and 
Tiberius, remarkable for his indepen- 
dent ſpirit, (imcorruptd libertate,) Tac, 
Ann, 3, 75. which he always expreſſed 

a | ____ without 


LAB 


without regarding either the ſmiles or 
frowns of the emperor, Suet. Aug. 54-3 
Dio, 54, 15, ; ſometimes, however, as 
his more obſequious rival Ateius Capito 
alleged, without prudence, (Sed agi- 
tabat, inquit, hominem libertis quaedam 
nimia atque wvecors,) Gell. 13, 12.3 
whence Horace ridicules him for his 
inſanity, ( Labeone inſanior inter Sanos 
habeatur,) Sat. 1, 3, 82. et ibi Scoliaſt. 
Bentley thinks that Horace does not 
here allude to Antiſt ius Labeo, but to 
one Labienus, mentioned by Seneca, 


Contr. 5 pr. and that therefore we thould 


read Labieno. Poſſibly a different per- 
ſon of the name of Labeo is meant. 
Labeo ſeems to have retained the re- 
publican principles of his father, who 
fought at the battle of Philippi under 
Brutus, and after their defeat, having 
reſolved not to ſurvive the loſs of pub- 
lic liberty, ordered himſelf to be diſ- 
patched by one of his domeitics, whom 
he enfranchiſed, that he might not 
fall by the hands of a ſlave, Appian. 4, 
p. 669. —Labeo never roſe higher than 
the office of praetor, whereas Capito 
was promoted to the conſulſhip, Tac. ib. 
We are told by Pomponius, that the 
conſulſhip for part of the year was of- 
fered to Labeo, and rejected, Digeſt. 
I, 2, 47 —Labeo is often mentioned 
in the Digeſt as an oracle of law. He 
is ſaid to have left behind him no leſs 
than 500 volumes on that ſubject, 
many of which were extant 1a the 
time of Juſtinian, ib. | 

LABER1Vs, a Roman eques, a com- 
poſer of mimic performances or farces, 
(mimus vel mimographus, ) Cic. Fam. 7, 
1. , in, 1%; , & 
At the games exhibited by Caeſar, he 
acted one of his own plays, (mimum 
ſuum egit,) Suet, Cael. 39. 

T. Aittms LABIENUS, a tribune 
in the time of Cicero's conſulate, who 
accuſed C. Rabirius of treaſon before 
the people, for having many years be- 
fore killed Saturninus, Cic. Rabir. 
Perd. 1.—afterwards one of Caeſar's 
lieutenants in Gaul, Cacſ. B. G. 1, 

21, &c, In the beginning of the civil 
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LAD 
war he left Caeſar and joined Pompey, 


Cic. Att. 7, 11, & 12.3 on which ac- 
count he was little reſpected, Cic. Att. 


8, 2. Hence, Fortis in armis Caeſareis | 


Labienus erat; nunc transfuga vilis, 
Lucan. 5, 345. He eſcaped from the 
battle of Pharſalia, Cic. Fam. 1, 32. 
and was ſlain in the battle of Munda, 
Hirt. Bell. Hiſp. 31. LABIENIAI 
Galli, Gauls ſerving under Labienus, 
Hirt. B. Afr. 29. | 

LaBuLLvus, a rich man at Rome, 
whom Martial excuſes himſelf from at- 
tending on as a client, 11, 25. and 
complains that he wiſhed to be eſteem- 
ed liberal by giving contemptible pre- 
ſents. He therefore calls him, Opli- 
mus malorum, the moſt munificent of 
miſers, 12, 36, 7. ; but compared with 
generous patrons, Ultumus bonorum, the 
meaneſt or leaſt munificent of the truly 
liberal, ib. v. 10. 

Lazycas, e, a beautiiul youth, 
Martial. 7, 86, g. 

LAchxs, stic, a praetor of the A. 
thenians, Cic. Div. 1, 54. | 

LacaEsis, i, one of the three 
Parcae or fates, (G. 389.) who was 
ſuppoſed to ſpin the thread of human 
life; whence, Dum ſupereſt Lacheſi quad 
torqueat, whilit Lacheſis has ſome thread 
to ſpin, i. e. whillt I have the appear- 
ance of living for ſome time, Juv. 3, 
55 

. thoſe of the ſame Curia, 
(curiales) with Cimon at Athens, Ciz, 
Off. 2, 18 f. | 
LAcypks, ic, a philoſopher of the 

middle academy, the ſcholar of Arce- 
Silas, Cic. Acad. 4, 6 , 

Laps, ae, a remarkable runner at 
the Olympic games, A. ad Heren. 4, 3.; 
the ſwifteſt of his age, Pauſan. 2, 19. 
37 21. et 10, 23.; Add. Catull. 55, 25.3 


but ſaid to have been poor, Juvenal. 


13, 97. Habeas licei alterum pedem 
Ladae, Inepte, fruſtra crure ligneo curres, 
Suppoſe you have one foot, as ſwift 
as that of Ladas, and the other of 
wood, you will attempt to run in vain, 
(ſo you will as little get the character 
of a poet by intermixing my verſes 
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LAD 
with your own.) Martial. 10, 100, 5. 

Avid ſi E graciler vias petauri Invitum 
Jubent Subire Ladam? What if you 
ſhould order Ladas againſt his will to 
mount the machine called Petaurus, 
and become a rope · dancer? (he would 
feorn ſuch an exerciſe. So poets of 

ius diſdain to write verſes on trifling 

ubjects.) Martial. 2, 86, 7. 

Les, se, the fon of Imbräſus 
(Inbrasides,) a Lycian, one of the 
companions of Aeneas ; ſlain by Tur- 
nus, Virg. Aen. 12, 343. 

LApon, -#ni, a Trojan ſlain by 
Haleſus, FYirg. Aen. 10, 413. q 2. 
A ſailor on the Tiber, Martial. ro, 85. 
——C 3. One of Actaeon's dogs, (al. 
Lagon,) Ovid. Met. 3, 216. 

M. Porcius Latca, an accomplice 
in the conſpiracy of Catiline, Sa!luft, 
17. in whoſe houſe the conſpirators 
met, ib. 26. In Cicero, he is called 
M. Lecca, Circ. Cat. 1, 4 | 

LAELAPS, pic, (i. e. Tempeſtas,) 

the name of the dog of Cephälus, Ovid. 


Met. 7, 772. which his wife Procris' 


gave him in a preſent, having herſelf 
_ got him from Diana, 56. 75 3.; ſo ſwilt 
that no beaſt could eſcape him, Hygin. 
f. 389. q 2. One of the dogs of 
Actaeon, ib. f. 181. 1385 
LAELIU38, the name of a Roman 


C. Latrivs, the commander of the 
Roman fleet in the ſecond Punic war, 
under Scipio, Liv. 26, 42. preſented 
with a golden crown and thirty oxen 
For his bravery, ib. He was the chief 
affiſtant of Scipio in all his exploits, 
Liv. 27, 7. 29, 1,——15- He was 
made conſul with L. Scipio, the bro- 
ther of Africanus, a. u. 563, Id. 36, 
45. Cic. Phil, 11, . — 2. The 
ſon of the former; called Sa pIENS, on 
account of his wiſdom, Cic. Of: 2, 11. 
# 3, 4, &c.; the companion and friend 
of Scipio Africanus, the younger; 
concerning whom Cicero ſays many 
things in his book on friendſhip, (De 
Amicitia,) which he inſcribes with the 
name of Latiius—Horace celebrates 
the gentleneſs and good ſenſe of Lae- 
us, Sat. 2, 1, 72. 
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LAENAS, -atis, a ſirname of the gens 
Popilia ; firſt given to M. Popilius, be- 
cauſe, when conſul, being informed of 
an inſurrection of the people againſt the 
patricians, while engaged in a ſolemn 
ſacrifice, he ruſhed out to the aſſembly, 
clothed as he was with his ſacerdotal . 
robe, [/aend ), and quaſhed the ſedition, 
Cic. Brut. 14. 

Larxnivs, Vid. Lenivs. 

LARTES, ae, the fon of Acrifius, 
or Arceſius, Ovid. Met. 13, 144. and fa- 
ther of Ulyſſes, (G. 453-) who is hence 
called LatzTiApes, Ovid. Met. 13, 
48.; Lucan. ad Piſ. 61. LARERTIuS 
HEROS, Ovid. Met. 13, 124.; and Itha- 
ca, his kingdom, LAEATIA RON, 
Aen. 3, 273. 

Lakrus, a friend of Cicero's, who 
had a houſe at Naples, Cic. Att. 4, g. 

Lazvinus, a firname of the 
rii, Hor. Sat. 1, 6, 2. 

P. Valerius LAEVINus, a conſul who 
fought againſt Pyrrhus, and was de- 
feated by him, (G. 231.) 

M. Valerius Latvinus, a general 
who performed many fignal exploits in 
the ſecond Punic war, Liv. 23, 24, 
ZO, &C. 24, 40, &c. He was created 
conſul in his abſence, Liv. 26, 22.; 
and drove the Carthaginians out of all 
Sicily, ib. 36.; Cic. Verr. 3, 54. 

Laxvus Ciſbius, a lieutenant of Plan- 
cus, Cic. Fam. 10, 18, & 20. 

LiG6vs, the father of Ptolemy, the 
general of Alexander, and the firſt of 
the Macedonian kings in Egypt; hence 
Cleopatra, in addreſſing Caeſar, ſays, 


Pharn proles clariſſima Lagi,—Complec- 


tor regina pedes, I, a queen, deſcended 
from Ptolemy the illuſtrious ſon of La- 
gus, fall down at your feet, or ſuppli- 
cate your. aſſiſtance, Lucan. 10, 86. 
So Regia Lagi, the royal ſeat of the 
kings of Egypt, i. e. Alexandria, ib. 
527.— LAGFEHA Proles, i. e. Arſinöè, 
the younger fiſter of Cleopatra, ib. 522. 
Ulitma Lageae ſlirpis proles, the laſt of 
the Ptolemies, Id. 8, 692. Lagẽa do- 
mur, the royal family of Egypt, put 
for the Egyptians, Id. 10, 414. Do- 


nata eft regia Lagi, the kingdom or 
throne of Egypt, Id. 5, 62. 80 Reg- 


num 


Vule- | | 


LAI 
num Lagi, Id. 10, 4. Arva Lagi, the 
country of Egypt, Id. 8, 443. So Ru- 
ra Lagi, ib. 802. Lagẽa juventus, the 
Egyptians, Id. 10, 394. Lageus Ni- 
lus, the Nile, the river of Egypt, Id. 


I, 684. So Amnis Lageus, Sil. 1, 196. 


Flumina Lagi, Id. 17, 596. 
Laecvs, one of the warriors of Tur- 
ay ſlain by Pallas, Yirg. 10, 381, 
c. | 
Lais, dir, a famous courtezan of 
Corinth, Gell. 1, 8. Multis Lais ama- 
ta wiris, Ovid. Am. 1, 5, 12.; admi- 


red even by the philoſopher Ariſtippus, 


Cic. Ham. 9, 26. | 
Liiuvs, a king of Thebes, the ſon 
of Labdicus, and father of Ocdipus, 
(C. 429.) 1 | 
LALAGE, -es, the name of a girl ce- 
lebrated by Horace, Od. 1, 22, 23. 
—— © 2. A lady reproached for her 
cruelty, Martial. 2, 66. 

Lamicnvus, a general of the Athe- 
mans in Sicily, ſlain before Syracuſe, 
Fuſlin. 4, 4. | 

LAMIA, a firvame of the Agri, 
ſaid to be derived from Lamus, an an- 
cient king of the Lae/?rigines, Hor. Od. 
3, 17, 1. ; who is ſuppoſed to have been 
the ſame with that mentioned by Ho- 
mer, Odyſſ. 10,81. Several illuſtrious 
men of the family of the LAMIAE are 
mentioned, Cic. poſt red. in Sen, 5. 
Sext. 13. Fam. 12, 29, et 11, 16, & 
17. ; Hor. Od. 1, 26, 8. Ep. 1, 14, 6.3 
Tac. Ann. 6, 27. Juvenal uſes La- 
miae not only for thoſe of that family, 
but alſo for the chief nobility of Rome, 
6, 385. Hoc nocuit Lamiarum caede ma- 
denti, This, (viz. his becoming an ob- 


ject of terror to people of the meaneſt 


rank), proved fatal to Domitian, reek- 
ing with the blood of the Lamias, and 
of the nobleſt men in Rome, Juvenal. 4, 
154.3 Suet. Dom. 1, & 10.——Adj. 
HoxrI Lamiax1, the gardens of the 
Lamiae, Cic. Att. 12, 21. q 2. A 


woman of Segelta in Sicily, Cic. Verr. 
4 % ˙ | 

LAM BDO, v. LAur Ipo, a Lace- 
demonian lady, who is ſaid to have been 
the only woman in any age that was a 


E 
king's daughter, a king's wife, and a 


L A O 


king's mother, Plin. 7, 41. She was 
the daughter of Leotychidas, the wife 
of Archidamus, and the mother of A+ 

is, all of them kings of Sparta, Plato 
in Alcibiade. 1 | 

LAmMPETIE, -es, one of the ſiſters 
Phiethon, turned into a_ poplar tree, 
Ovid. Met. 2, 349. 

LAmvs, a king of the Lagſtrigònes, 
(Vid. Lamia.) q 2. A fon of 
Hercules by Omphäle, queen of Ly- 
dia; whence he is called Lydus Lamus, 
Ovid. Ep. 9, 54. | 

LioCoON, -ontis, a Trojan, the 
po of Neptune, who ſtrongly advi- 
ed his countrymen not to admit the 
wooden image of a horſe, made by the 
Greeks, into the city, and even ſhot a 


dart into its fide, Virg. Aen. 2, 41, &c. 


In a ſhort time after, while he was ſa- 
crificing on the ſhore, two huge ſnakes 
having ſwum from 'Tenedas, made 
ſtraight towards him, and firſt deyour- 
ed the bodies of his two ſans, (little 
boys, who probably aſſiſted him in the 
ſacrifice) ; then, while he attempted to 
aſſiſt them, the ſerpents folding round 
his middle, diſpatched him likewiſe. 
The Trojans conſidering this as a juſt 
puniſhment on Lioco6on for his impie- 
ty, in having violated the ſacred image, 
carried the horſe filled with armed men 


into the city, and placed it in the cita- 


del. The armed men next night being 
let out by Sinon, opened the gates, ad - 


mitted their companions, and took the 


town, 1b. 201, &c. hy 
Liopimnia, the wife of Protegili- 
us, to whom the accounts of the death 
of her huſband proved fatal, (G. 460.) 
hence, Aut comes extindio Laodamia wire, 
Ovid. Tr. 1, 5, 20. (G. 460.) 2. 
A daughter of Bellerophon, the mo- 
ther of Sarpedon by Jupiter, according 
to Homer; but others make Europa 
the mother of Sarpedon, Apollodor. 3y 
I, 1. 6 
LAOPDIex, or Laod3ce, -es, one of the 
daughters of Priam, Hygin. f. go. 
q 2. A nymph beloved by Neptune, 
Ovid. Ep. 19, 135. | 
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LAP 
- Liovimnas, -antis, a ſon of Alcj- 
nous, who challenged Ulyſſes to con- 
tend with him in boxing, Homer. Od. 
8, 130, Kc. 
Liönz box, -Inlis, a king of Troy, 
(G. 187, 372, 399.) the father of Pri- 
am; who is hence called, LAOMED O- 
Ars, Juvenal. 6, 325. acc. Laome- 
dontiaden Priamum, Virg. Aen. 8, 158, 
& 162. LãOMEDON TI ADAE, the Tro- 
jans, deſcendants of Laomedon, by way 
of - reproach, ib. 3, 248 —L 40Mznow- 
ros HEROs, Aeneas, ib. 18. Laome- 
dontia pubes, the Trojan youth, ib. 7,105. 
Laomedontẽae Inimus perjuria Trojae, we 
have atoned for the perjury of Troy, 
built or poſſeſſed by Laomedon, (who 
defrauded Neptune and Apollo of the 
hire which he promiſed them, for aſ- 
fiſting him to build the walls of Troy), 
Virg. G. 1, 502. (Vid. G. 372.) Paſ- 
tor Laomedont#us, i. e. Paris, Sil. 7, 
437- Urbs Laomedonica, Rome, Id. 
177 4- | 
LarrA, vid. RuBRENUS. 
Lax, Lars, v. Lartes, it, a name 
common to the kings of Etruria, which 
ſeems to have denoted their rank or 


dignity, Liv. 2, 9. et 4, 17.; Cic. 


Phil. , . | 
„LI, anymph of the?Tyber, (nym- 
ha Tiberinis, -idis, vel Nais, -idis), 
ſuppoſed to be the daughter of the ri- 
ver Almo, deprived of her tongue by 
Jupiter, for having told of his amours 
to Juno. The mother of the La- 
aks by Mercury, Ovid. Faft. 2, 599, 
Ec. called alſo LARUN DA, Farr. L. I. 
4, 10.; Lafant. 1, 20, 35. Her ori- 
ginal name was L ALA, from her loqua- 
city, (, loguor), Ovid. ib. 
LGS, or LarGivs, a ſirname of 
the Scriboni, Cic. Or. 2, 59. ; Fam. 6, 
8.——@ 2. A Latin poet, who wrote 
a poem on the arrival of Antenor in 
Italy, Gallica gui Phrygium duxit in ar- 
va ſenem, who led the Trojan vld man, 
3. e. Antenor, into the country, of Gaul, 
z. e. deſcribed his voyage from Pary- 
gia, and his ſettlement in that part of 
Ciſalpine Gaul where Patavium or Pa- 
dua was built, Ovid. Pont. 4, 16, 17. 
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Lax fps, ae, or Laridus, a Volſ- 
cian or Rutulian, the ſon of Daucus, 
and twin-brother of Thymber, to whom 
he was very like. (Daucia Laride 
T hymbergue, ſimillima proles.) He 
had his right hand cut off by Pallas, 
Virg. Aen. 10, 390, &c. | 0 
LaRI NVA, an Italian virgin that at- 
tended Camilla to the war againſt Ae- 
neas, Virg. Aen. 11, 655. HY 
Lakribivs, a name of reproach, u- 
ſed by Cicero to denote a fraudulent 
agent ; fignifying, according to fome, 
as cunning as Ulyſſes, the ſon of Laer- 
tes; according to others, the name is 
taken from ſome noted knave or thief, 
Cit. , i.. MY 
M. LATERENSIS, a friend of 
Cicero's,, who would not ſtand candi- 
date for the office of tribune of the 
commons, that he might not be obli- 
ged to ſwear to ſupport the” Agrarian 
law of Caeſar, (ne juraret in Caefaris 
legem Agrariam), Cic. Att. 2, 18. Be- 
ing repulſed in his application for the 
aedileſhip, he accuſed his ſucceſsful 
competitor Plancius of bribery, Cic. 
Planc. 1. He was praetor in the con- 
ſalthip of Marcellus and Paulus, Cic. 


Fam. 8, 8. He was afterwards the lieu- 


tenant of Lepidus, and laid violent 
hands on himſelt, when Lepidus deſert- 


ed the republican party, and joined 


Antony, Cic. Fam. 10, 21, & 23. Ci- 


cero extols his honour and attachment 


to his country, ib. et Fut. 11. 
LaTERANUS, a noble Roman, put 
to death by the command of Nero. He 


ſobmitted to his fate with wonderful 
fortitude, Tac. Ann. 15, 49, & 60. His 


houſe, { Lateranae azdes ), was ſuddenly 
beſet by a cohort of armed men, and 
he was ſo quickly diſpatched, that he 


was not permitted to embrace his chil- 


dren, ib. et Juvenal. 10, 17. ; Arrian. 


I, 1. A magnificent houſe in Rome 
ſtill retains the name of this family. 
Larius, the fon of Faunus and 
Marca, a Laurentian nymph; king of 
Latium, when Aeneas arrived in that 
country, Ving. Aen. 7, 45, &c.; Live 
1, 1. (C. 190.) 


\ LATIN us 


— 
a as ad. - r 


LAT 
Larixus Sylvius, one of the kings 
of Alba, by whom ſeveral colonies were 
| Planted, called the ancient Latins, 
{ Priſei Latini), Liv. 1, 3. | 
LATIN Us, a heutenant of Calviſius, 
the governor of Africa, Cic. Fam. 12, 
> TIS 
y LaTtinivs Latiaris, a man of prae- 
torian rank, who, to gratify Sejanus, 
by the baſeſt treachery, procured the 
deſtruction of Sabinus, the friend of 
Germanicus, Tac. Ann. 4, 68, &c. 
After the fall of Sejinus, he met with 
the juſt puniſhment of his guilt, 15. 6, 


LarTinivs Pandus, the pro-praetor 
of Moeſia, Tac. Ann. 2, 66. | 

LAToNA, the mother of Apollo 
and Diana by Jupiter, (G. 365.) ; 
whence they are called Latonae duplex 
genus, Virg. Aen. 12, 198. Duo Lato- 
nigenae, Ovid. Met. 6, 160. Apollo is 
called LArOI DES, -AE, Stat. Theb. 1, 
663. Larous, Ovid. Met. 6, 384. 
voc. Latõe, Horat. Od. 1, 31, 18. Puer 
Latonae, ib. 4, 6, 37. Latonae filius, 
Tibull. 3, 4, 72. Latonia proles, Ovid. 
Met. 8, 15. Triſt. 5, 1, 57. Latonia 
vel Laiõia ftirps, Id. Triſt. 3, 2, 3. 
Diana is called Latonia, Virg. Aen. 9, 
405.; Ovid. Met. 1, 696. et 8, 394. ; 
Stat. Theb. 9, 679. Laloia, Ovid. 
Met. 8, 541. Latois, -idis, v. -1dos, Id. 
Ep. 21, 153-—Lateidos arae, the al- 
tars of Diana, Ovid. Met. 8, 278. Ca- 
laureae Latoidos arva, the fields of Ca- 
laurea, an iſland ſacred to Latona, O- 
vid. Met. 7, 384. Latoae arae, the al- 
tars of Latona, 1d. 6, 274. — Delos 
Latonia, the iſland Delos, in which 
Latona brought forth Apollo and Dia- 
na, Virg. G. 3, 6. ; Ovid. in Ibide, 479. 
LAVERNA, the goddeſs of thieves 
and fraudulent perſons, Hor. Ep. 1, 16, 
60. Plau. Aub 2. 3, 34. 

Lavinia, the daughter of king La- 
tinus and Amäta, and the wife of Ae- 
neas, (G. 190.) 

LAURENTIA, the wife of Fauſtulus, 
and nurſe of Romulus and Remus, 
Liv. 1, 4. Vid. Acc. 

Lavsvus, the ſon of Mezentius, ſlain 


I 4 
by Aen@as, Virg. Aen. 10, $14, 
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q 2. The ſon of Numitor, and brother 
of Ilia, ſlain by his uncle Amulius, O- 
vid. Faſt. 4, 55. 

LAN DER, vel LEANDRUs, dri, a 
native of Abydos, ( Abydenus), famous 


for his love for Hero of Seſtos, whom 


he uſed to ſwim over the Helleſpont 
in the night-time to viſit, and to re- 


turn before morning, till in a ſtormy 


night he was drowned, (G. 349.) ;; 
hence HeLLEseonTus LEANDRIUS, 
i. e. in quo Leander periit, Sil. 8, 622. 
LrAkchus, the ſon of Athimas and 
Ino, whom his father, being ſeized with 
a ſudden madneſs, killed, (G. 427.); 


hence Learcheae umbrae, the ſhade or 


ghoſt of Learchus, Ovid. Faſt. 6, 491. 

Lzcca.. Vid. LAECA. 

LEDA, the wife of 'Tyndirus, the 
ſon of Oebilus, king of Lacedaemon, 
who is ſaid in fable to have laid two 
eggs, from the one of which were pro- 
duced Pollux and Helena by Jupiter, 
who had come to Leda in the form of a 
ſwan ; and from the other Caſtor and 


Clytaemneſtra, by Tyndarus, (G. 411.);: 


whence Di Ledaei, Caftor and Pollux, 


Ovid. Faſt. 1, 706. So Fratres Ledaei, 


Id ad Liv. 283. et Sil. 15, 23. Ledaea 
Helena, the daughter of Leda, Virg. 
Aen. 7, 364. alſo Ledaea Hermiòne, the 
daughter of Helena, and grand-daugh- 
ter of Leda, ib. 3, 328. 


LEIEX, -egis, a native of Naryx, 


(Narycius), one of thoſe who aſſembled 
to deſtroy the wild boar of Calydon, 
Ovid. Met. 8, 312. q 2. An inha- 
bitant of Troezen, (Troezenius heros), 


the companion of Theſeus, Ovid. Met. 


8, 566. a man of experience and good. 


ſenſe, ib. 617. G 3. An Egyptian 


that ſettled at Megara, from whom the 


Leleges are ſuppoſed to have derived 


their name, Pauſan. 3, i. (See Gg. 
IDxx.) | 


LEnatvs, a name of Bacchus, (a 


Ave, torcalar, a vine-preſs), Ovid. Mer. 
4, 14. whence Lenartvs honor, wine, 


Virg. Aen. 4, 301. 80 Lenaei latices, 
Id. G. 3, 510. — J 2. A king of Pon- 
2 tus, 
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LEN 
tus, who is ſaid to have been left naked 
on the iſland of Leuce, ( Achillea humo), 
Ovid. in Ibide, 331. (Vid. G. 448.) 

C.& M. Lexi vel LA NII, two bro- 
thers, who entertained Cicero at Brun- 
duſium, notwithſtanding the threats of 
Clodius, Cic. Fam. 13, 63. Att. 5, 20, 
& 21. Planc. 41. Sext. 63. One of 
theſe (Maxcus) is thought to be the 
perſon who is (aid firſt to have invented 
an aviary at Brunduſium, Jarr. R. R. 
3, 5, 8. Pliny calls him M. Laenins 
Strabo, (al. Laelius), 10, 50 f. 72. 
LNTIDIUs, one of the agents of 
Clodius, Cic. Dom. 33. Sext. 37. 

Lzxro Cacſenius, one of ſeven em- 
ployed by Antony to command in part 
of Etruria; hence Cicero ſpeaks of his 
ſeptemviral authority, Phil. 12, 9. 

LENTU LUS, the firname of a 
noble family of the Gens Cornelia, deri- 
ved from ſome one who excelled in rai- 
fing that kind of pulſe called lentiles, 
Plin. 18, 3. LenTuLITaAs, -atis, f. 
a word uſed jocularly by Cicero to de- 
note the nobility of the Lentuli, Fam. 

7. 1 
' . Cornelius LexTuLUs, conſul, 
a. 427, Liv. 8, 22. appointed to com- 
mand againſt the Samnites, ih. 23. As 
he could not leave the army, and his col- 
league alſo was abſent from Rome, he 
named a dictator in the camp to hold the 
comitia for electing new magiſtrates, ib. 


When the Roman army was ſurround- 


ed by the Samnites at Caudium, Len- 
tulus, who then ſerved as a lieutenant, 
was ſent on an embaſſy to Pontius, the 
general of the Samnites, and upon his 
return adviſed the conſuls to accept the 
terms preſcribed, Liu. 9, 4. 

Cn. Cornelius LE NT Ls, a military 


tribune, who, in his flight from the 


battle of Cannae, obſcrving the conſul 
Paulus Aemilius ſitting on a ſtone co- 
vered with blood, in conſequence of 
his wounds, offered him his horſe, 
which that great man refuſed, char- 
ging Lentulus to haſten his eſcape, and 
tell the fenators to make proper prepa- 
-rations for the defence of the city be- 
fore the approach of the enemy, Liv. 
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22, 49. Lentulus was quaeſtor to T- 
Gracchus, and after his death com- 
manded the army, Liv. 25, 17, & 19. 
In the conſulſhip of Lentulus, a. 553, 
peace was concluded with the Cartha- 
ginians, Liv. 30, 44. Lentulus was 
deſirous of having the province of A- 
frica; and the fear of being ſupplanted 
by a ſucceſſor made Scipio grant the 
Carthaginians more favourable terms, 
ib. The province of Hither Spain was 
given to Lentulus, Id. 31, 50. where, 
by his exploits, he obtained -the ho- 
nour of an ovation, Id. 33, 27. 

L. Cornelius LENTULUS, a Ro- 
man general, to whom, in conjunction 
with L. Manlius, Scipio entruſted the 
command of the army when he left 
Spain, Liv. 28, 38. Here Lentulus 
behaved ſo well, ib. 29, 2, & 3. that he 
was created curule aedile, in his ab- 
ſence, with Cn. Lentulus, ib. 11. and 
continued in his command, ib. 13. Up- 
on his return to Rome he aſked a tri- 


umpb, which was refuſed him, becauſe 


he had never been conſul, having com- 
manded with only the title of proconſul. 
He. was, however, permitted to enter 
the city in an ovation, 31, 20. He 
was made conſul, a. 555, ib. 49. but 
performed. nothing memorable in that 
office, ib. 32, 7, 8, & g. 

P. Cornelius LENTULUS, prince 
of the ſenate, who received a danger- 


.ous wound while he aſſiſted Opimius 


the conſul in attacking C. Graccbus 
and Fulvius Flaccus on the Aventine 
hill, Cic. Phil. 8, 4. Cat. 4, 6. He af- 
terwards became fo. odious that he was 
obliged to leave the city. He. retired 
on what was called {hera legatio to Si- 
cily, where he died, Fal. Max. 5, 3, 2. 
2. The grandſon. of the for- 
mer, Cic. ib.; Dio, 46, 20. ſirnamed 
SURA, (Vid. Plutarch. in Cic. p. 868.), 
conſul a. 682, afterwards expelled from 
the ſenate, (as it is thought by the 
cenſors Cn. Lentulus and L. Gellius), 
on account of his diſſolute morals ;— 
made praetor a. 690, that thus he 
might regain his ſenatorian dignity, 
Dio, 37, 30.; Pluarch. ib. (Vid. A. 7.) 


Having 
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Catiline, and being detected by the e- 
vidence of T. Volturcius and the Allo- 


broges, he was put to death, with ſe- 


veral of his aſſociates, (Vid. Cickko, 
p. 107, &c.) 
H. LENTULUS Spinther, curule 


| acdile in the conſulſhip of Cicero, who 


exceeded all that had been before him 
in the magnificence of his games, Cic. 


Off. 2, 16. When conſul, a. 696, he 


ſtrenuouſly promoted the reſtoration of 
Cicero, for which Cicero often expreſ- 


ſes his gratitude in the ſtrongeſt terms; 


thus, P. Lentulus conſul, parent, DEus 
ſalutis neſtrae, vitae, fortunae, c. Cic. 
poſt red. ad Quir. 5. in Sen. 4. &c. 
So Fam. 1, 1, &c. Lentulus, after his 
conſulſhip, obtained the province of 


Cilicia, and wiſhed to be commiſſioned 
to reſtore king Ptolemy, but was diſ- 


appointed, (vid. Ci crRo, p. 113.) He 
periſhed in the civil war, Cic. Fam. 6, 
21.— He leſt a ſon of the ſame name, 
who, after the death of Caeſar, per- 


formed ſome. exploits in Aſia, which 
he himſelf enumerates in two letters 
ſtill extant, Cic. Fam. 12, 14, & 15. 


Leo, -6nis, the name of ſeveral em- 


perors of Conſtantinople, (G.478.) 


LEeocHARES, ie, a noted engraver, 
Plin. 34, 8. „ 

Leon, -6nis, the chief man of Phlius, 
(Pbligſiorum princeps), to whom Pytha- 
goras explained the reaſon of his aſſu- 
ming the name of philoſopher, Cic. 
Tuſc. 5, 3. J 2. A native of Megä- 
ra, (Megarenſit), Cic. Verr. 5, 6. | 

EONATVUS, one of the generals of 
Alexander, Nep. 18, 2. 

LEONiDAS, ae, a king of Spar- 
ta, who, with a ſmall body of men at 
'Thermopylae, bravely oppoſed the 
whole Perſian army under Xerxes; and 


at laſt being ſurrounded through the 
treachery of a Theſſalian, he and his 
men nobly devoted their lives for their 
country, (G. 311, & 465.) 2, A 


native of Lilybaeum, Cic. Verr. 5, 5. 
L ONIp ERS, ae, a chief man at A- 
thens, who wrote to Cicero a favour- 
able account concerning his ſon, Cic. 


L 419 } 
Having engaged in the conſpiracy of 


1 
Fam. 15, 21. Alt. 15, 16, & 18. 16, 
16. 

Lzoxriuu, an Epicurean courte- 
zan, who wrote a book againſt Theo- 
phraſtus, Cic. N. D. 1, 33. 

L=oNT1Us, a famous engraver, Plin. 
34, 8. | 

LeoTYCHIDEs, it, a king of La- 
cedaemon, who commanded the Lace- 
demonian flect at the battle of Mycale, 
in which the Perſian fleet was deſtroy- 
ed, (G. 466.) 

Leyeipvs, a ſirname of the Aemillii. 

M. Aemilius LEPID US, the trium- 
vir with Antony and Auguſtus, (G. 
242.), Cic. Phil. 5, 14, & 15. Fam. 10, 
20. et 12, 10. He married one of the 
ſiſters of Brutus, and Caſſius another; 
vrhence Cicero, writing to Caſſius, calls 
Lepidus his relation, (tuus necgſſarius), 
Fam. 12, 2. (affinis, ib. 8.). After 
the death of Caeſar, the ſon of Lepi- 
dus married one of Antony's daugh- 
ters, with which connection Lepidus 


was much pleaſed, (initate nov delec- 


tatur), ib. et Dio, 44, 33. (Vid. Ax- 
rox ius et Ocravius.) 

Lzririus, the courier (tabellarius) 
of L. Metellus in Sicily, Cic. Verr. 
1 
2. Lira, the commander of the 
artificers or captain of artillery (prae- 
fectus fabrum) to Cicero in Cilicia, Cic. 
Fam. 3, 7. q 2. The ſon of the 
former, Cc. ib. 6, 18. 

LEeyeTINEsS, zie, an Athenian, a- 
gainſt whom Demoſthenes delivered an 


oration, Cic. Or. 31—— 2. The per- 


ſon who aſſaſſinated Cn, Octavius, 


when ſent as ambaſſador to Antiochus, 
Cic. Phil. g, 7. 1 
Leevs, orie, the hare, the name of 
a conſtellation, Cic. N. D. 2, 44+ ; Colu- 
mel, 11, 14. 3 | 
LeucasPis, -idis, acc. Leucaſpim, 
one of Aeneas's companions, loft in a 
ſtorm, Virg. Aen. 6, 334. | 
LEUCIPPUS, the maſter of Demo- 
critus, and author of the doctrine of 
atoms, Cic. N. D. 1, 24. He thought 
that all things were produced from a 
plenum and a vacuum, Cic. Acad. 4, 37. 
| E C3 LEVucifrus, 


LEU 


Levciyevs, the ſon of Perieres and 
Gorgophone the daughter of Perſeus, 
the brother of 'Tyndirus, Apollodor. 1, 
9, 5. one of the Argonauts, Ovid. Met. 
8, 306. the father of Phoebe and Elaira, 
who are hence called Levucieeipes, 
Ovid. Ep. 16, 327. fing. Leucippis Phoe- 
be, Propert. 1, 2, 15. They were be- 
trothed to two brothers, Lynceus and 
Idas, and carried off by Caſtor and 
Pollux on the day of their marriage, 
Hygin. f. 80. ; Ovid. Faſt. 5, 699, &c. 
(E. 412.) 

Levcon, ſaid to be the brother of 
one Spartacus, a king of Pontus, whoſe 
wife he ſeduced, and then flew the king, 
hoping thus to poſſeſs the crown ; but 
the king” s wife killed him 1 in revenge, 
Ovid. in Ibin. zog. 
Acdacon- 8 dogs, Ovid. Met. 3, 218, 

LeuCONOE, -es, a woman whom 
Horace diſſuades from conſulting aftro- 
logers, Od. 1, 11 2. A nymph 
who recounts the amours of Sol, Ovid. 
Mer. 4, 168. 0 


Lxvcor zz vel LEUcor HR, er, 


the name given to Ino by the Greeks | 


after ſhe was converted into a ſea- god- 
deſs, Cic. N. D. z, 15. Tuſe. 1, 12 f.; 
Ovid. Met. 4, 542. 
 LevucoTHor, -es, a virgin beloved 
by Sol, Ovid. Met. 4, 196. (G. 373.) 
LIBER, Eri, a name of Bacchus, 
G. 382. ), becauſe, as commentators 
Y wine frees Cliberat] the mind from 
cares. Jocgſi munera Liberi, the gifts of 
merry or jgyous Bacchus, i. e. wine, 
Hor. Od. 4, 15, 26. Modici tranſilire 
munera Lil eri, to. exceed a moderate 
uſe of the gifts of Bacchus, i. e. to 
drink to. excels, Ib. 1, 18, 7. Sine Cere- 


te et Libero friget Venus, without bread 


and wine love grows cold, Ter, Eun. +» 
6. 

a LinExAa, a name ' hin to Ariadne 

by Bacchus When he married her, 

Ovid. Faſt, 3, 512. —— Cicero ſpeaks of 


Liter and Libera, the children of Ceres, 


; whom the Romans worſhipped with 


7 25 veneration, „ 


ere Li ER denotes Triptol&mus, the 


layoprite of Ceres; and LIBERA, Pro- 


1 220 J 


J 2. One of 


| LIB 

ſerpine, her daughter; both of whom 
were worſhipped under theſe names at 
Enna in Sicily; whence the Romans 
ſeem to have derived the worſhip of 
Ceres and of her children, Cic. Verr. 
4, 49, & 53. Hence we find the temple . 
of Ceres joined with that of Liber and 
Libera, Liv. 3, 55. & 41, 28. Three 
brazen ſtatues erected to them out of 
the money ariſing from figes, ( ex n 
mehr Liv. 33» 25. 

LiBERALIA, um, et -torum, Aa feſti- 
val in honour of Bacchus, celebrated on 
the 16th of March, (xvi. Kal. April.) 
on which day young men uſed to af- 
ſume the Toga virilis, Cic. Att. 6, 1. 

LinerTaAs, -atis, Liberty, worſhip- _ 


ped as a goddeſs at Rome, Liv. 24, 16.3 


Cic. Dom. 35. ; Ovid. Triſt. 3, 1, 72. 
LIBITI NA, the goddeſs of fune- 
rals ; hence Libitinam vitare, Hor. Od. 
„ 3» 7. Evadere Libitinam, to eſcape 
cath, Juvenal. 12, 122. Miraturque 
nthil, niſi quod Libitina ſacravit, admires 
no work, unleſs the author has been 
long ſince dead, Hor. Ep. 2, 1, 49— In 
the temple of Libitina the things re- 
uiſite for funerals were fold, Plutarch. 
Deal. Rom. 23. A certain coin alſo 
was paid for every one that was buried, 
according to the inſtitution of Servius 
Tullius, Dionys. 4, 15. and an account 
(ratio) kept of thoſe who died; thus, 
Autumnuſque gravis, Libitinae quaeſtus a- 
cerbae, ſickly autumn, the gain of cruel 
Libitina, Hor. Sat. 2, 6, 19. i. e. of 
thoſe who took care of funerals, (qui 
wnera exercebant, Val. Max. 5, 2, 10.) 
and attended in the temple of Libitina, 
hence called Li BITINARII, Senec. Benęf. 
6, 38. 80 Phaedrus ſpeaking of a mi- 


ſer ſays, Qui circumeidis omnem impen= 


| fam funeris Libitina (i. e. Libitinarii) 


ne quid de tuo (1. e. de tua re) faciat lu- 
crum, lib. 4, fab. 19, 21. 
autumn, qua triginta funerum millia in ra- 
tionem Libitinae venerunt, 30,000 people 
died, as appeared by the accoynt- books 
of the temple of Libitina, Suet. Ner. 
39. Pe eftlentia in urbe tanta fuit, ut Libi- 
tina tunc vix ſufficeret, that the temple of 


RG could ur ſupply what 


Was 
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was neceſſary to bury the dead, Liv. 40. 
19. (for in the temple of Libitina all 


things requiſite for funerals were ſold, 


Plutarch. Quaęſt. Rom. 23.) Eorum (ſc. 
ſervorum) trages per omnes vids inſepul- 
torum erat : Ne liberorum quitlem funeri- 


bus Libitina ſufjiciebat, the temple of Li- 


bitina could not afford a ſufficient 
number of perſons to bury the free ei- 
tizens, Liv. 41, 21.—LIBITINA is 
ſometimes put for a coffin or funeral 
pile; thus Una duos ut Libitina ferat, 


that one funeral couch or coffin may 


carry both, Martial. 8, 43, 4. Dum 
levis arſurd ſtruitur Libitina papiro, while 
the funeral pile is raiſed with papirus, 
ready to be burnt, Martial. 10, 97, 1. 

LiIBo, ani, a firname of the Scri- 
bonii.— Puteal Libonis, vel Scribonianum, 
a place in the forum, near which the 
praetor ſat, (Vid. R. Ant. p. 247.) 

L. LIBO, a writer of annals, Cic. 
Att. 13, 31, & 32. 18 

Licnas, ae, the ſervant of Hercu- 
les, who brought to him from Dejani- 
ra the empoiſoned robe, which proved 
fatal to that hero. Hercules in his 
rage threw Lichas into the fea. Li- 
chas is ſaid to have been converted in- 
to a rock of the ſame name in the Eu- 
bean fea, Ovid. Met. 9, 155,—229: 3 
Hygin. 36. ; (G. 402.) 


-  LICINIUS, the name of a nume- 


rous gens or clan among the Romans, 


comprehending many branches or fa- 
milige ; as, the Crafſi, Luculli, Murènae, 


- Nervae, Stolones, &c.— Hence Atria 


Licinia, courts or halls built by L. Li- 
cinius Craſſus, when aedile, for holding 
auctions or the like, Cic. Quint. 3. ; 
Licinia oliva, a kind of olive cultivated 


by one Licinius, Col. 12, 49, & 52. 
Called alſo olea Liciniana, Cato, R. R. 6. 

80 Domus Liciniana, the houſe of Lici- 
- nius, Cic. Q. Fr. 2, 3.—Horace in- 


ſcribes the tenth ode of the ſecond book 


to Licinius Varro Murena, the brother 
of Terentia, the wife of Maecenas. 


Ego pglſideo plus Licinis, J am richer 


than the Licini, i. e. than Licinius 
Craſſus, called Dives on account of his 


riches, Juvenal. 1, 109. 80 Praedives 


Ticinus, for any rich man, Id. 14. 306. 


$. 
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C. LICINIUS Calbus Stolo, a ple- 
beian, married to the younger daughter 
of M. Fabius Ambuſtus, a patrician, 
Liv. 6, 34. Moved by the chagrin of 
his wife at finding herlelf married to a 
man who could not enjoy the ſame 
honours with her ſiſter's huſband, he 
got himſelf elected tribune; and, in 
conjunction with L. Sextius, propoſed 
laws againſt the power of the nobility, 
and for the advantage of the commons; 
particularly, „ That no one ſhould 
poſſeſs more than 500 acres of land, 
and that one of the conſuls ſhould be 
a plebeian.?” Theſe laws being vio- 
lently oppoſed by the patricians, Lici- 
nius and Sextius got themſelves to be 
ſucceſſively re-elected tribunes for five 
years, and during all that time hinder- 
ed patrician magiltrates from being 
created, ib. 35. till at laſt, after vio- 
lent ſtruggles, they got their laws paſſ- 
ed, a. u. 388, 16. 42. Sextius was the 
firſt plebeian created conſul, Liv. 7, I. 
and 1n the year following Licinius was 
the next, ib. A few years after, Lici- 
nius being proſecuted by M. Popilius 
Laenas, a tribune, by his own law, was 
fined in 10,000 afſes, becauſe, with his 
ſon, he poſſeſſed a thouſand acres of 
land, aud by emancipating his ſon, had 


eluded the law, (fraudem legi fecifſet,) 


ib. 16. | 

Macer L1cinivs, an ancient Roman 
hiſtorian, Liv. 4, 23. 

Lisaxius, the name of a Roman 
family. 


y | 
LIGARII Ffratres, three brothers 
one of whom, called Quintus, ſided with 


Pompey, the other two with Caeſar. 


The two brothers had nearly prevailed 
in procuring the pardon of Quintus, 
but were prevented by one Tubèro, 
who inſtigated Caeſar againſt him. 
Cicero made an oration in his defence, 
with ſuch effect, that he is ſaid, by 
Plutarch, to have made Caeſar, who 
ſat as judge, tremble, and to have ex- 
torted from him a pardon againſt his 
will. Ligarius was afterwards one of 
the conſpirators againſt Caeſar. Plu- 
tarch. in Caeſare ; Cic. pro Lig. t, 11, 
& 12—-LiGaRlaNna, ſc. oratio, the 


oration 
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LIG 
oration for Ligarius, Cic. Ast. 13, 12, 
19, 20, & 44. 

Licvx, v. Ligus, Aris, a firname 
of the Aeli, Cic. Cluent. 26. 
Italian warrior, ſlain by Camilla, Yirg. 
Aen. 11, 715. ; but Ligus here is ra- 
ther a patrial noun. 

LaiGvrivs, an intimate friend of 
Caeſar's, Cic. Fam. 16, 18. Ait. 11, 9. 
Fr. 3.7 

e ee the founder of Lindus, a 

city of Rhodes, Cic. N. D. 3, 21. 
ILINUS, v. Lincs, an ancient poet, 
the ſan of Apollo, Virg. Aen. 4, 57. 
2 + the nymph Urania, Hygin, f. 161. 

e is repreſented by Virgil as a ſhep- 
herd, though not really ſo; (Linus 
divino carmine pajtar,) ib. 5, 67. killed 


by Hercules in a fit of paſſion, with 


a harp, which Linus taught that 
hero to play upon, Apollodor. 2, 3, 9. 
Hercules is ſaid to have been provoked 
at Linus, ſor ridiculing his awkward- 
neſs in holding the harp, Pauſan. g, 
29. Apollodorus ſays, that Linus, as 
being his teacher, ſtruck Hercules, ib. 


Apollo greatly lamented the death of | 


Linus, Ipſe meum flevi, dixit Apollo, 
Linon, Martial. 9, 88, 4.— Tacitus 
mentions Linus (Linum 7 bebanum) a- 
mong the inventors of letters, Ann. 1 , 
{ 

TEES” es, a nymph, the Ab 
ter of Oceanus and Tethys, the mo- 
ther of Narciſſus, by the river Cephiſſus, 
Ovid.” Met. 3,342, Kc. | 

LIVIUS, the name of a Roman 

gens or familia, Suet. Lib. 3. 

IH. LIVIUS Salinator, a Roman 
conſul, who defeated Haſdrubal, Liv. 
27, 46,—49. He got the firname of 
SaLINAaTOR, from his having impoſed 
an unpopular tax on ſalt, while cenſor, 
Liv. 29, 37- 

. LIVius Andronicus, the fad 
man of Salinator, and the praeceptor of 
his ſons, who was the firſt dramatic poet 
at Rome, (Vid. R. A. p. 352.) He 


- exhibited his firſt play ( Fabulam dedit ) 
about 510 years after the foundation of 
- Rome, Cic. Tuſc. 1, 1. or 514 years, 
(primus fubulum docuit, Caio Clodio, 


Caeci folio, et M. Tudcaano, canfulibus, 
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T2. An 


3, 34. 


LIV 
anno ipſo antequam natus eft Ennius ; poſt 
Romam conditam autem quarto decimo et 
quingents ofimo, Cic. Brut. 18. Sen. 14.) 
Livianas fabulae, the plays of 
Livius, Cic. Br. 18. Liviani modi, 
Cic. Leg.*2, 15. Carmina Livi, for 
Livii, the poems of Livius, Hor. Ep. 
2, I, 69. | 

Titus LIVIUS, born at Padua ( Pa- 
tavinus) a. u. 695, Euſeb. Chron. who 
wrote the Roman hiltory from the 
foundation of the city to the year 744, 
in 140 or 142 books; of which only 
thirty-five remain; the ten firſt, and 


from the beginning of the twenty-firſt 


to the end of the forty-fifch. In the 
oldeſt editions of Livy there are only 
twenty-nine books, and theſe not en- 
tire. The reſt were diſcovered after 
the invention of printing, at different 
times, (Vid. Fabric. Biblioth. Lat. vol. 1, 


P. 181.) Some of them, however, are 


ill imperfect. The Joſs of the works 


of no ancient author is more regretted 
than that of the writings of Liyy. 


Quintilian calls Livy, Fir mirae fa- 
cundiae, 8, I, 3. in concionibus, ſupra 
quam enarrari. poteſt, eloguens, 10, 1, 
101. and compares him to Herodotus, 
ib. He ſays, that Livy, by his agree- 
able coptouſneſs, (/afea ubertat), had 


equalled the admirable conciſeneſs of 


Salluſt, ib. 32, & 101. Aſinius Pollio, 
bowever, thought that there was in 
Livy's ſtyle a certain provincial impro- 
priety, which, from his birth- place, 
Pollio called PTAvxIxITASs, Id. 1, 5, 
56. et 8, 1, 3- Though Livy was 
treated with marks of great reſpect by 
Auguſtus, yet he extolled Pompey ſo 
highly, that Auguſtus uſed to call him 
a Pompeian; he alſo beſtowed deſerved 
praiſes on Brutus and Caſſius, the ene- 
mies of Auguſtus; which however did 
not interrupt their friendſhip, Tac. Ann. 
Livy is ſuppoſed to have 
been appointed by Auguſtus tutor to 
Claudius Cacſar, afterwards emperor z 
becauſe Suetonius ſays that Claudius, 
when a young man, attempted to write 
hiſtory by the exhortation of Livy, 
Cl. 41—— Livy died at Padua, a. u. 
771, in the * year of Tiberius, 
Zuſcb. 
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Euſeb. He left a ſon, to whom he 
wrote a letter on the ſubje& of rhe- 
toric; in which he adviſed him to read 
chiefly Demoſthenes and Cicero; next, 


ſuch authors as moſt reſembled Demoſt- 


henes and Cicero, Quinctil. 2, 5, 10. et 
IO, 1, 39. This letter is ſuppoſed to 
be alluded to, Id. 8, 2, 18. Such 
was the fame of Livy during his life- 
time, that an inhabitant of Cadiz (Ga- 
ditanus) is ſaid to have travelled to 
Rome on purpoſe to fee him; and as 
foon as he had fatisfied his curioſity he 
returned home again, Plin. Ep. 2, 3, 8. 
Livy has been accuſed of ſuperſtitious 
credulity, and, not without reaſon, of 
partiality to his countrymen. 

N. LIVIUS Drufus, a tribune a. 
662, who publiſhed ſeveral laws, (Leger 
LIVvIAE, R. A. 208.) Vid. Devevs. 
ILIVIA Druſilla, the daughter of 
Livius Druſus, who being proſcribed 
after the battle of Philippi, as one of 
the friends of Brutus, flew himſelf, 
Dio. 48, 44. b. 383. Paterculus calls 
him Drufus Claudianus, 2, 94. Livia 
was firſt married to Tiberius Claudius 
Nero, by whom ſhe had Druſus, and 
Tiberius, afterwards emperor. Augul- 
tus having fallen in love with her, 
forced Nero to reſign her to him; aud 
divorced his own wife Scriboma, in 
order to marry Livia, whom he brought 


home to his houſe, while big with 


child. Within three months atter, ſhe 
bore Druſus, Dio, ib. 3 Smet. Cl. 1. Li- 
via had no children to Auguſtas, but 
by her influence over that emperor, 
prevailed on him to appoint her ſon 
Tiberius his ſucceſſor, in preference 
to his own grandchildren, T ac. Ann. 
Is 3. et 5, 1.; Suet. Ang. 62, 63. 
Tib. 1,—22. Livia is ſaid to have 
mitigated the cruelty of Auguſtus to 
his enemies, by her advice, which Dio 
details at great length, 55, 14,—22. 
—— She was ſuſpected of having 
haſtened the death of Auguſtus by 
Poiſon, ib. 22. et 56, 30.; Tac. Ann. 


1, 5-3 Plin. 7, 45. for the ſake of her 


ſon Tiberius, who proved ungrateful 
to her. — By the will of Auguſtus, 


Livia was adopted inte the Julian fa- 
mily, with the title of Aus ra, 
Tac. Ann. 1, 8.; Suet. Aug. 102.; Add. 
Plin. 15, 30. by which name after 
this ſhe was called, Tac. Ann. 1, 13. 
14, 33, &c.; Suet. Cal. 10, 15, &c. 
or Julia Auguſta, Tac. Ann. 3, 64. 
et 5, 1. Divine honours were de- 
creed to her by her grandſon, the em- 
peror Claudius, Suet. Claud. 1 1. which 
Ovid by way of flattery had predicted, 
Sic Auguſta novum Julia (al. Livia) nu- 
men erit, Faſt. 1, 536. The ſenate 
propoſed this after her death, but Ti- 
berius hindered it, Tac. Ann. 5, 2. 
Suetonius ſeems to ſay, that the name 
of Augufla was refuſed by Livia, Matri 


cognomen Auguſiae (ic. decernendum 


curavit Claudius) ab avid recuſatum, 
Suet. Cl. 11. Bat this by the beſt 
commentators is referred to his grand- 
mother Antonia; for Suetonius him- 
ſelf mentions the order of Auguſtus in 
his wall, that Livia ſhould bear the 
name of AuGusTa, Suet. Aug. 102. 
——Livias porticus, Suet. Aug. 29. 
or as an adj. Livia porticus, Ovid. Faſt. 
6, 639. a portico which Auguſtus 
built on the ground where the houſe 
of Vedius Pollio, which he deſtroyed, 
had ftood, and called after the name of 
Livia, Dio, 54, p. 537. LIVIA- 
NUM des, a kind of copper or braſs, 
found in Gaul, named from Livia, Plin. 

„ 2. 8 * 
e a woman ſkilled. in poi- 
ſoning, and a great favourite with Nero, 
Tac. Ann. 12, 66. & 13, 15. Juve- 


nal. 1, 71. 


LOLLIUS, the name of a Roman 
family; ſeveral perſons of which are 
often mentioned by Cicero, Ait. 2, 2. 
et 12, 21.; Herr. 3, 25.; and by other 
claſſic authors. 13520 

M. LOLLIUS, conſul with Lepi- 
dus, a. u. 733, when Horace was for- 
ty-four years of age, as he himſelf in- 


forms us, Ep. 1, 20, 26. Lollius was 


firſt made conſul alone, the other place 
being reſerved for Auguſtus, who was 
abſent ; but he not chuſing to accep 
it, Lepidus was elected, Dio, 54, 
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LOL 
To Lollius Horace inſcribes Od. 4, 
9. Ep. 1, 2, & 18. Lollius, when 
praefect of Gaul, being ſuddenly at- 
tacked by a body of Germans, loſt part 
of his army, Dio, 54, 20. This Taci- 
tus calls Lolliana clad#s, Ann. 1, 10. 


So Suetonins ; who ſays it was attend- 


ed with more infamy than loſs, (ma- 
joris infamiae quam detriment), Aug. 23. 
About twenty years after this, Lol- 
Iius being appointed a kind of director 
# moderator) to Caius, the grand- 
r 95 . while en of 
Syria, ſhowed himſelf very unworthy 
of the praiſes beſtowed on him by Ho- 
race. For by the information of the 
Parthian king, he was found to have 
entertained traitorous deſigns againſt 
his country. He died a few days af- 
ter, whether by a natural or voluntary 
death is uncertain, a. u. 753, Paterc. 2, 
102. Pliny fays, he took poilon, g, 
35 f. 54. This happened ſeveral years 
after" the death of Horace; and we 
need not be ſurpriſed at Horace being 
- deceived with reſpect to the character 
of Lolhus, when he impoſed even up- 
on Auguſtus. He was, as Patercu- 
Ius informs us, Homo in omnia pecuniae 
gdm ri faciendi cupidior, inter ſum- 
mam vitiorum diſſimulationem, vitigſſſi- 
mus, Paterc. 2, 97. 8 
Lortix Paulina, the daughter of 
M. Lollius, Tac. Ann. 12, 1. the fon of 
M. Lollius laſt mentioned, Pin. 9, 35 
. 5%. remarkable for her beauty; mar- 
ried firſt to C. Memmius Regulus, Tac. 
Ann. 12, 22. and forcibly taken from 
him by Caligula, who ſoon after di- 


vorced her, Suet. Cal. 25. After the 
death of Meſſalina, ſhe was propoſed as 


wife to the emperor Claudius, Tac. Ann. 
12, 1. ; Suet. Cl. 26. which excited the 
hatred of Agrippina, whom Claudius 
married. This proved the cauſe of 
- the death of Lollia, Tac. Ann. 12, 22. 
- Pliny gives a curious deſcription of 


the ſplendor of Lollia's dreſs, 9, 35 .. 


Loni Axus, , a firname given 
to Artaxerxes, king of Perſia, from 
the uncommon length of his hands, (G. 
615.) | 


1 
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Loxcixvs, a firname of the Caſh, 
Cic. Planc. 24. q 2. A friend of An- 


tonius the orator, very ſkilled in juriſ- 
rudence, hiſtory, and antiquities, Cic. 
05 1, 60. 7 3. The ſecretly of 
Zenobia queen of Palmyra, author of 
an excellent treatiſe on the ſublime ; 
put to death by the emperor Aurelian, 
when he took Palmyra, (G. 248.) 

Caffius Loxcinus, the huſband of 
the grand-daughter of Tiberius, (pro- 
gener), Tac. Ann. 6, 45. 

Ti. Loxncus, the colleague of P. 
Scipio Africanus, in his ſecond conſu- 
late, a. u. 559, when the ſeats of the 
ſenators at the ſpectacles were firſt ſe- 
parated from thoſe of the people, Cic. 
Corn. 1. 

Loris, -#dis, a nymph, who, flying 
from the violent attempts of Priapus, is 
faid to have been changed into a tree 
called lotus, Ovid. Met. 9, 347. 

Lua, a goddeſs, ſuppoſed to be the 
ſame with Rhea or Ops, Liv. 8, 1. et 
45, 33. | 

M. Annaeus LUCANUS, the ſon 
of Annaeus Mella, Tac. Ann. 16, 17. 
a celebrated poet, author of the Py ar- 
SAL14, a poem, which contains an ac- 
count of the civil wars between Caeſar 
and Pompey. Lucan, having entered 
into a conſpiracy againſt Nero, Tac. 
Ann. 15, 49. was put to death, ib. 70. 
His veins were cut, and he died with 
undaunted courage, repeating ſome ver- 


ſes of the Pharſalia, Zucan. g, 806. ; 


Tac. ib. But when he was firſt appre- 
hended, and threatened with being put 
to the rack, tempted by a promiſe of 
pardon, he had the weakneſs to name 
his own mother Attilla among the con- 
ſpirators, Tac. Ann. 15, 56. Tacitus 
expoſes this timidity of Lucan, and 
others of the ſame rank, by contraſt- 
ing it with the noble conſtancy of E- 
picharis, a freed woman, whom no 
tortures could force to betray her ac- 
complices, ib. 57.' Lucan was born at 


- Cordaba in Spain, which was alſo the 


birth-place of the two Senecas; whence 
Martial fays, Duoſque Senecas, unicum- 
gue Lucanum Facunda loguitur Cordula, 

15 


when it appears in the morning, Virg 


Aen. 2, 801. 8, 589. G. 3, 60. 


LUC 
r, 62, J.; and therefore thinks that 
the river Baxtis, which runs paſt Cor- 
duba, ſhould be mixed with the foun- 
tain. Caſtalia, or be ranked, with it a- 
mong the ſtreams ſacred to the Muſes, 
Id. 7, 21, 4 Martial kept the birth. 
day of Lucan, whom he eſteemed the 
next Latin epic poet to Virgil, ib. 22, 


2. and declares; that Nero was to be 


more execrated for the death of no one 


(vulldque inviſior umbrã) than for that 
of Lucan, ib. 20, 


 LUCCETDS,. the name of 1 
man gens. En 

. LUCCEIUS, «Ve ;rhenicte Siend 
of Pompey, Cic. Ait. 9, 1. Fam. 13, 
41, & 42.; Caef. B. Civ. 3, 18. who 


wrote the hiſtory of the Marſic war, 
and of the civil war between Marius 


and Sylla. Cicero ſo much admired 


the abilities of Lucceius as an hiſtori- 


an, that he requeſted of him to write 


the hiſtory of his conſulſhip, Cic. Fam: 
5, 12. Lucceius joined Pompey in the 
civil war, Cacſ. B. C. 3, 18. but was 
pardoned by Caeſar. Nothing of Luc- 
ceius remains, but a confolatory letter 


which he ſent to Cicero upon the death 


of his daughter Julia, Cic. Fam. 5, 14. 
Several others of this name are men- 
tioned by Cicero, Fam. 12, 2 555 & zo. 
ET 5, 64. Flazc. 33. Att. 65, 21. 
LUCIANUs, a Greek author of 
Jens? wit and learning, born of poor 


parents at Samoſata, a city of Syria, in 


the time of Trajan. He was firſt bred 
to be a ſtatuary under his uncle; then 


he applied to the ſtudy of rhetoric, and 


after that of philoſophy. At laſt he 
was appointed procurator of Egypt, 
(Vid. A. 166.) by Marcus Aurelius, 


the emperor. He died of the gout at 
the age of ninety.— The enemies of 


Lucian fabricated a ſtory, chat he was 


torn in pieces by dogs. — The gs 


of Lucian are ſtill extant. 
LUCIFER, eri, m. the name of the 
morning ſtar, or of the planet Venus 


CG. LUCILIUS, a poet born at An 


runea, a city of Latium ; whence he 


is called Magnus Auruncae — Ju- 


[ Jag 1 LUC 


venal. 1, 20. the firſt author of ſatire, 
at Rome, (in ſatira primus magnam lau- 
dem adeptus eſt), Quinctil. 10, 1, 93.— 
Cum eft Lucilius aujus Primus in hunc 9 
peris componere morem, Hor. Sat. 2, Tz 
62. or as Pliny expreſſes it, qui primus 
condidit ſtili naſum, Praef. who ſharply 
reproved the vicious morals of the time, 
(Cale mulio urbem defricuit), Hor. Sat. 
I, 10, 3. Primores populi arripuit popu- 
lumque tributim, ib. 2, 1, 69. Secuit 
Lucilius urlem, Perſ. 1. 114. Add. Ju- 
venal. 1, 165.3 Cic. Fam. 12, 16. Ho- 
race praiſes Lucilius for his wit, but 
blames him for his haſty and inaccurate 
compoſition, Sat. 1, 4, 6, &c. et 1, 103 
1. unjuſtly in the opinion of Quincti- 
lian, 10, 1, 94. Lucilius efſe' laborus, 
you attempt to write ſatires, Martial. 
12, 96, 7. Tucilius was contemporas 
ry with Scipio Africanus the younger, 
and Laelius, with both of whom he lived 
on the moſt intimate footing, 16.2, 1, 73. 
He uſed to ſay, that he wrote neither 
for the very learned, nor for the very 
unlearned, Cic. Or. 2, 6G. Cicero, inthe 
character of Cradſus) repreſents Lucili 
us as à man of learning, and of great 
politeneſs, GG oaus et perurbanus) z and 
mentions a. frequent obſervation of his 
with approbation, . that no one ought 
to be accounted an orator, who is not 
accompliſhed in all the liberal, arts,“ 
(qui non fit omnibus iir artibus, quae ſunt 
libero dignae, perpolitus), Cic. Ox, 1; 16. 
Nothing of the works of Lucilius re- 
mains but ſcattered fragments. Lu- 
CILIANO charactere libelli, books writ- 
ten in the manner of Lucilius, arr. 
R. N. 3, 2, 17. Sine vallo, v. unde (al. 
fine ſale v. flilo) Luciliano, without uſing 
a ſatirical ſtile, or ſpeaking an 
Cic. Att. 16, 1105 507 ats 
L. Lucilips Balhur, the pricey 
tor of Serv. Sulpicius, Cic. Brut. 42. 
Lucilius Baſſus, commander bf the 
Roman fleet under Vitellius, Tag. Hg. 
2, 100," who betrayed it ta Veſpaſian, 


ib. 101-2. A colitemptable] Poet, 
Cic. Att. 12, 3. 

Cent. Lockett a military tribune 
in the _ of ny oy b 0 5. 
20. ; 
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Iabella's fleet in Aſia after the death 
of Caeſar, Cie. Fam: 12, 13. Appian 
calls him L. Figulus, on which account 
Manutius thinks Lucilius is here put for 
he Pracnomen Lucius; but Victorius 
imagines, that Figulus was the cogno- 
men of Lucihus. | 

ELucina, a name 5 3 when in- 
voked by women in child-birth. Tu 
Lucina dolentibus Juno did puerperis, 
Catull. 32, 13. thus Juno Lucina, fer 
opem, Ter. And. 3, 1, 18. Juno Luci- 
nas. turim fidem, fc. imploro, Plaut. Aul. 
4 7 t. ſo named, either from her 
bringing the faztus to light, (in lucem ), 
or from a grove, (a luco), on the Eſ- 
quiline hill at Rome, ſacred to Juno; 
Hlin. 16, 44 . 85.; Ovid. Faſt. 2, 449, 
& 451. — Aeta A Pali, the pro- 
perzage for bearing young, Virg. G. 3; 
60. Altera tum primos Lucinae experta 
labores, i. e. having brought forth her 
firſt child, ib. 4, 340. The name of 
Lucina is alſo given to Diana, Hor. 
Ciarm. . Sacc. 15. 80 Tu modo naſcents 
fuero— Caſta fave Lucina: tuus ga fra- 
ter) jam regnat Apollo, Virg. Aen. 4, 
10. Cum Luna à lucendo nominaia * ; 
Wien enen, Cic. N. D. 2, 


IVY nnn 


Luv eros, a pracnomen of he 3 


(Laab gui orienie [ute vel prima luce naſ- 
rumtur, Feſtus; et Varr. L. L. 5, 2, et 


8, 38 —Lvucieor, -dris: Aluer apud 


antiquos, ſinguli Mareipòresc, Lucipores- 
1 um gentiler, omnem victum in 
gromiſcuo habebant, the ancients had 
not ſo great a number of ſlaves; each 
bad one, who was called after his own 
name; thus, the 
cus or Lucius, as if of the ſame gens, 
and they ate promiſcuouſſy at the ſame 
1 their maſter, Plin.. 33, 1 
6. 


LUORETIUS, the name ET a Ro- | 


wan ger 

--LUCRETIA, theddu ws of Spu- 
obs Tricibitanut, and the wife 
of Tarquinius Collatinus, who having 
been baſely violated: by Sex. Tarquini- 
us, the ſon of king Tarquinius Super- 
bus, * bee, ; which occalioned the 


* © & 
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Loctrius, the commander of Do- 


- or ſervant of Mar- 


er Roman 
war for ſeveral years againſt Mithri- 


LUC 
abolition of regal government-at Rome, 
Cic. Fin. 2, 20. Leg. 2, 4.; Liv. 1, 
57, Kc. (G. p. 205.) Bruto libertatem 
debemus, Lucretiae Brutum, Senec. ad 
Marciam, c. 16. Efſe videbaric, fateor, 
Lucretia nobis, as chaſte as Lucretia, 
Martial. 1, 9, 5.; Add. 11, 105, 21. 
T. LUCRE 51Us Carus, a Roman 
poets born at Rome a. u. 659; who 
having ſtudied at Athens, imbibed the 
doctrines of Epicurus, which he has 
explained and endeavoured to eſtabliſh, 
in an elegant poem of fix books, en- 
titled De Rerum natura, and dedicated 
to his friend Memmius, Lucr. 1, 26, 
&0c. Of the poems of Lucretius Ovid 
ſays, Carmina ſublimis tunc ſunt peritura 
Lucreti, Exitio terris cum dabit una dies, 
Amor. 1, 15, 23. Cicero commends 
them, but not in ſuch high terms, Lu- 
cretii poemata, ut ſeribis, ita ſunt; non 
multis luminibus ingenii,  multae tamen ar- 
tis, ad. Q. Fr. 2, 11. Quinctilian joins 
Lucretius with Macer, who wrote a 
poem concerning herbs, which is now 
loſt: Macer et Lucretius legendi quidem 
(ſc: oratori) ; ſed non ut phrafin, id eft, 
corpus eloquentiac faciant : elegantes quiſ- 
que in ſua materia, fed Ter (ſc. Macer) 
humilis, alter (Lueretius) difficilis, 10, 
1, 87. 3 Add. Id. 1, 4, 4. et 3, 1, 4. 
et 8, 6, 45. et 12, 11, 27. Lucretius 


died in the 43d year of his age, on the 
ſame day, as it is ſaid, on which Vir- 


gil was born. Euſebius relates, that he 
put an end to his days in a fit of deli- 
rium, occaſioned by a love · potion, gi- 
ven him by his wife or miſtreſs, Lucilla. 
But with regard to the time or manner 
of his death, we are uncertain. 

LucTtaTivs, (al. Zutatius), the 
name of a Roman gens; the moſt re- 


markable branch or family of which was 


that of the Catal, (q. v.) 
65 LUCULLUS, a ſirname of the Li- 


cini. 


2 Litinius LUCULLUS, a See. 


eneral, who carried on 


dates, remarkable for his wealth and 
magnificence, Plutarch. in vita cus. ; 


'Cic. Leg. 3, 13. V. 1, 39. He wrote 


ſome hiſtorical books in Greek, Cie. 


Att. 


I, 68. 


LV EC 
Att. 1, 19. concerning the Marſic war, 
Plutarch. Cicero has left a fine eulo- 
gium on this great man, in the 1ſt 
chapter of the 4th book of his Acade- 
mical Queſtions, which is commonly en- 
titled LucuLLus —LucuLLEUM mar- 
mor, a kind of marble, ſo called becauſe 
Lucullus was very much delighted with 
it, Plin. 36, 61. 8. Villa Luculli, the 
villa of Lucullus near Miſenum, which 
afterwards became the property of the 
emperors, where Tiberius died, Tac. 
Ann. 6, 50.  Hortt Luculli, Tac. Ann. 
Il, I. vel Luculliani, adj. the gardens 
of Lucullus, where Meſſalina was kill- 
ed by Nareiſſus, the freed man of Clau- 
dius, Tac. Ann. 11, 32, & 37. 
Lveũ uo, -onis, the name of Tar- 


quinius Priſcus, the fifth king of Rome, 


before he came to that city, Liv. 1, 34. 
(G. 199.). Lucümo, in the Tuſcan 
language, denoted a king, prince, or 


chief, Serv. ad Virg. Aen. 2, 278. et 8, 


65, & 475. et 10, 202. = 
IN the moon, the daughter of 
erion and Thia, Apollodor, 1, 2, 2. 
e Hygin. Praef. ſuppoſed by 
fm to be the ſame with Diana, (vid. 
G. 377-). There was a temple of Lu- 
na at Rome, on mount Aventine, Liv. 
40, 2. x 
Luyzrc1, the prieſts of Pan, Cie. 
Phil. 2, 34. whence . LueERCALIA, 
-tum, the feſtival of Pan, celebrated in 
February, ib. 33. (A. 335.) 
Lurkkxcus, a miſer, to whom Mar- 
tial inſeribes an epigram, Il, 118. 
Lurus, a ſirname of the Rutilii. 
P. Rutilius Lupus, conſul a. u. 663, 


ſeverely laſhed in the ſatires of Luci- 


lius, Cic. N. D. 1, 23. Hor. ha 25 


1 1b Tio paths. a tribune, Cic. Fan. ly 


* afteruards prottor, 1d. an 8, 12. 


et 9, 1. 

Lurus, the authdr.of:a 1 con- 
cerning the return of Menelàus and 
Helen to Sparta after the Trojan war, 
(Audtor Tantalidas reducis ae e 
gue), Ovid. Pont. 4, 16, 26. 

Lunxco, a ſirname of che Aufidii. 
AM. Luxco, a tribune, and an inti- 


mate friend of Cicero's, Cic. Flac. 4. 


(0 3 -: 
Att. 1, 16. This is ſuppoſed to be the 


L V. C 


M. Aufidius Lurco who is ſaid to have 
firſt invented the method of feeding 
peacocks, by which he made à great 
fortune, Yarr. R. R. 3, 6, 1.3; Plin. 
10, 20. 

. Lyarvs, a name of Bacchus, (of 
a ſimilar import in Greek to Liber in 
Latin), Virg. Aen. 4, 58. Tedta Ly- 
aci, the temple of Bacchus, Martial. 
I, 71, 9. —put for wine; thus, Tem- 
fora uda Lyaeo, Hor. Od. 1, 7, 22. 
Do Jocoſo Lyaeo arcanum retegere, ib. 3, 
21, 14. Dulei Lyazo curam ſolvere, 
Id. Epod. , 38. Inhabilit uva Lyaeo, 
grapes unfit for making wine, Martial. 
11, 22. Tarraco Campano tantum ceſſu- 
ra Lyaeo, which will yield only to the 
Campanian wine, i. e. which produces 
as good wine as any part in Italy, ex- 
cept Campania, Id. 11, 118. Annoſus 
Lyaeus, old wine, Tibull. 3, 2, 1. Lar- 
gi flunina Lyaei, great abundance of 
wine, Stat. Silv. 1, 6, 95. And by a 
bold trope, Pub-;ſcens Lyatus, the vine 
grape growing ripe, ib. 2, 2, 100.— 
Latex Lyaeus, adj. wine, Vi ings, Aen. 1, 
686. 


Lycazas, ae, a Tuſcan, one of 


the mariners who carried off Bacchus 
from Chia, and refuſing to land him 
in Naxos, according to promiſe, were, 
by that god, changed into dolphins, 
Ovid. Met. 3, 624. &c. <q 2. An 
Aſſyrian, flain by Perſeus, (al. Lyca- 
bus), ib. 5, 60. G 3. One of the 
Lapithae, who fled from the battle 
which was fought at .the marriage of 
Pirithous, 2b. 12, 302. | 
LyCamBrs, ie, V.-de, A Theban, 
who promiſed his daughter Neobule in 
marriage to the poet Archilöchus, but, 
violating his engagement, gave her to 
another of greater wealth who aſked 


her. Whereupon Archilochus wrote ſo 


bitter a fatire againſt them, that,thro? 
deſpair both the father and daughter 
are ſaid to have hanged themſelves, A» 
riftotel. Rhet. lib. 4. ; hence, Juvalis Ly- 


cambae ſpretus infido gener, i. e. Archi- 


lochus, Horat. Epod. 6, 13. Pariot 
ego primus tambos Oftendi Latio, numeror 


animoſque ſecutus Archilochi,. non res et 
F f 2 agentia 
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and expreſſions that forced Lyeambes 
to hang himſelf, Hor. Ep. 1, 19, 23. 
Nec ſocerum en quem verſibus oblinat 
atris, Nec ſponſae lagucum famoſo carmine 
nedit, ib. 30. Tinda Lycambeo ſanguine 


zela, 1, e. bitter inyeRives; ſuch as thoſe. 


of Archilochus againſt Lycambes, O- 


vid. in bin, 53. Quid prodeji, cupiant 


cum quidam noftra videri, Sigua Lycam- 
$49 Janguine tela madent, What does it 
_ avail, if any anonymous poets deſire 
their ſatirical verſes to pals for mine, 
{when no one will believe it, who 
knows I never write verſes of that 
Kind), Martial. J, 11,5. © 

\LEyYCcion, -onis, the ſon of Pelaſgus 
and the nymph Melibaea or r 
king of Arcadia, Apollodor. 3, 8 
turned into a wolf by Jupiter, 1 
Lycaon, to try the divinity of Jupiter, 
When his gueſt, had ſet before him the 
feſh of a human body, Ovid. Met. 1, 
165. Kc. (G. 417.) hence Menſae Ly- 
caoniae ' faetla'' mimſteria, the ſhocking 
feaſt of Lycaon's table, ib. © Notus 5 feri- 
tate Lycaon, ib. 198.-——Lycioxs, 
.ridis, voc. Lycaoni, Caliſto the daugh- 
ter of Lycaon, Ovid. Faft. 2, 173. chan- 
ged by Juno into a bear; and after- 
Wards by Jupiter eonverted into the 
conſtellation called the Bean, Lyca- 
oN ArcTos, Ovid. Faſt. 3, 793. near 
the north pole; hence Axis L; YEQONIUS, 
the north pole, Ovid, Trifts 3, 2, 2. 

Lee, a ſkilful ene artiſt, 
'Firg. Aen. 9, 8 

Lucas, ar, an Italian, dat out '6f 
his mother when dead, flain oy Aeneas, 
** Aen. 10) 315. 

N >: Vid. Lichas. , 

'" Liycipas, ae, the namę of a cen- 
the; Ovid, Met. 1 2, 310.— 4 2. A 
ſhepherd, Virg. Ecl. 7, 67.— 3 A 
1 boy, Her. Od. 1, 4, 19. 

Lxeisc a, the name of a bitch; (de. 
noting: either begotten by a wolf, or 
like a wolf), Ovid, my 37 220. 1 Vi ng. 
el. 3 18. 

Luxciscus, the name of 4 youth, 
Hor. Epod. 11, 36. 
Luxe, -onis, a Eoriphretio- philoſa- 


Few! the ſuoeriior of Strato, Cic, T uſe, 
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agentia werba Lycamben,” not the matter 


LYC 


3, 32. called alſo Glyco, on account of 
the ſweetneſs of his Micourley" Digger. 
Loert. vo „ 

- LycomEDzs, is, kiog of the iNand - 
Seyros, to whom Thetis committed 
Her fon Achilles to be concealed under 
a female dreſs among that king's daugh- 
ters, that he might not go to the war 
againſt Troy, (E. 446.) . Cicero ſays, 
that Neoptolemus, tlie fon of Achilles, 
would never have taken Troy, if he 
had liſtened to Lycomedes, with whom 
he was educated, who, with many tears, 
wiſned to hinder his departure, (thus 
confounding part of the ſtory of A- 
chilles with that of n his ſon), 
Amic. 20x" 7 

LycornRoON, Init, a poet born 
at Chalcis in Euboea, ( Chalcidenſis), - 
who flouriſhed in the'time of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus. He wrote ſeveral tra- 
gedies, whence he is called-cothurnatus, 
Ovid. in Ibin, 533. He wrote alſo an 
obſcure poem called Alexandra or Cafe 
ſandra, {till extant; whence he is cal- 
led ater, vel tenebroſus thus, Tenebraf- 
que Lyeophronis atri, Stat. Silv. 5, 3, 
157. He is ſaid to have been killed 
by a poiſoned arrow ſhot at him by an 
adverſary, Ovid. ibzz 

Lycoris, Idi, the miſtreſs of C. 
Cornelius Gallus, the friend of Virgil, 
Virg. Hel. 10. often celebrated by Gal - 
las in his verles, which are now loft, 
Ovid. Am. 1, 15, 30. Art. Am. 3, 537. 
-Trifl. 2, 445. whence Martial ſays, 
Ingenium Galli Oo Lycorit erat, i. e. 
inſpired Gallus, 8, 73. 5. She is laid 
by Servius to have been the ſame with 
Cytheris, the freed woman of Volum- 


| nius, and therefore, alſo called Volum- 


nia, the miſtreſs of Antony. But this 
ſeems very doubt ful. ¶ 2. A beauti- 
ful woman, often celebrated by Martial. 
LYCURGUS, the famous lawgiver 
of Lacedaemon, (C. 461.) 2. A 
king of Thrace, Firg. Aen. 3, 14. the 
ſon of Dryas, Apollodor. 3, 5, 1. ſlain 
by Bacchus for violating his ſacred 
rites, Quid. Met. 4, 20. 3 Hor. Od. 2, 
19, 16. Apollodorus ſays, that. Ly- 
curgus, being ſeized with madneſs by 
the wrath of Bacchus, ſlew his fon 
__ Þryasg 


LYC 1 
Dryas, then cut off his own limbs with 
a ſcythe, and at laſt was torn to pieces 
by his own horſes, 75. q 3. A king 
of Nemaea, Star. T heb. 5, 39.; Apollo- 
dor. 3, 6, 4. J. An Athenian o- 
rator in the time of Aeſchines, femark- 
able for his probity and ſtrictneſs; a 
vehement proſecutor of the wicked and 
profligate, (accigſatur vehemens), (ic. ad 
Brut. 9, & 34. Being entruſted with 
the police of the city, he freed it from 
thieves and robbers, Plutarch. in vita 
eius. Hence Neſmetiph LycURGEI a 
principio fu Hemus, would have been as 
rigid and inflexible as Lycurgus againſt 
Clodius and bis ee Cic. Ait. 1, 
13. 

Lycvs, a Trojan, a companion of 
Aeneas, drowned in a ſtorm, Virg. Aen. 
I, 222. -C 2. Another, who, ha- 
ving eſcaped with Helenor from a tur- 
ret, which, being in flames, fell from 
the rampart, was {lain by Turnus, 16. 
9, 556. &c. Vid. HELENOR. 

Lu cs, a king of Thebes, flain by 
Zethus and 'Amphion, the ſons of An- 
tiope, on account of his unjult treat- 
ment of their mother, Apollodor. 3, 3, 
5. But Hyginus ſays, that Mercury 
ordered them not to kill Lycus, and 
commanded Lycus to reſign the king- 
dom to Amphĩon, Fab. 8. f. Vid. Ax- 
116k. 

Lp, es, the wife or miſtreſs of 


the poet Callimachus, Ovid, Tri. 1, 


5. 1. 


LVDIa, Horace's: miſtreſs, whom he 
A celebrates, Od. 1, 8. 3, 9. &c. 
-Lyprs, the ſon of Atys, from whom 
the country of Lydia was named, which 
formerly was called Moxoxia, Heradet, 
7, 74+; Serv. ad Hing. Aen. 8, 479. 


Lynczvs, one of the fifty ſons of 


Aegyntus, the only one ſaved by his 
wife Hypermneſtra, (E. 392.). 
A 2. The ſon of Aphäreus king of Meſ- 
ſenia, of ſuch quickneſs of ſight that 
he was ſuppoſed to ſee under ground, 
Hygin. 14. hence, Quie oft tam Lynceus, 
ſo quick- ſighted, Cic. Fam, , 2. Non 

xs oculo quantum contendere Lynceus, 
(in two ſyllables), you cannot ſee as 
far as . Hor. Ep. I, I, I, 28, Ne 
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; corporis opiima J. ynctis Contemplere oculis, 


LYS 

with Lyncean eyes, i. e. as quick- ſight- 
ed as thoſe of Lynceus, Id. Sat. 1, 2, 
go. Add. Plin. 2, 17.; Val. Hlacc. 1, 
462.; Senec. Med. 228. — Lynceus was 
flain by Caſtor, (G. 412.) . Accord- 
ing to Ovid, Caſtor was flain by him; 
hence Pedora ira Jectus Lynceo Caftor ab | 
enſe, . Falt. 5, 709. 

LyNCIDESs, ae, a patronymic noun, 

the ſon of Lynceus; or rather a Pre 
per name, Ovid. Met. 4, 768. 5, 99, & 
185. 
ö 55 a king of Scythia, who 
hoſpitably entertained Triptolemus, 
ſent by Ceres through the world to 
teach men the uſe of corn, and wiſhing 
to take the glory of the invention to 
himſelf, attempted to kill his gueſt 
while aſleep ; but Ceres changed him 
in the very act into a lynx, (conantem 
lynca fecit), Ovid. Met. 5, 650, —660.; 
Serv. in Virg. I, 323. 

LyRA, the name of a conſtellation, 
Varr. R. R. 2, 5.3 Col. 10, 79.3 Ovid. 
Haſte 2, 75. 

LrsaxprR, · dri, a celebrated gene- 
ral of the Lacedaemonians, who having 
defeated the Athenians at Aegos Poti- 
mos, took Athens, and ſet over it 
thirty men called Tyrants, from the 
cruel uſe they made of their omen 
Neg: 65 1. et 8, 1. (6.667. 

LYSIAS, ge, an Athenian orator, 
Cic. Brut. 16. the firſt who maintained 
that there is an art in ſpeaking, (eſe 
arlem dicendi), ib. 12. He left a great 
many orations, ib. 16. of which only 
a few remain. He wrote an oration 
for Socrates to uſe at his trial, which 
that philoſopher praiſed, but declined 

uling it, Cic. Or. 1, 54. 

Lysiolcus, a partilan of Antony's, 
whom Cicero, playing on his name, 


calls the deſtroyer of all law and juſ- 


tice, . (qui jove omnia diſſolvit), Phil. 
11, 6. 
ee e one of . 
r and afterwards king of Thrace, 
(G, 473.) Juſtin. 17, 2. 
LSI E, -es, one of the daughters 
of Proctus, Apollodor. 2, 2, 2. 
Lrsirus, a celebrated * 
Orn 
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one whom Alexander the Great would 
allow to make a ſtatue of him, Cic. 
Fam. 5, 12. Add. Id. Brut. 86. Or. 
3s 7. 3 Heren. 4, 6. ; Horat. Ep. 2, 1, 


239, &c.; Plin. 34, 7, & 8.3 Stat. Silv. 


I, 1, 86. Gloria eft Lysippo animoſa ef- 
 fingere ſigna, to make "be oY 
Propert. 3, 7, 9. After the battle of 
Granicus, Alexander. prevailed on Ly- 
fippus to make ſtatues of thoſe horſe- 
men who had fallen, and to place A- 
lexander's ſtatue among them, Paterc. 
1, 11. Theſe ſtatues Metellus, having 
ſubdued Macedonia, brought to Rome, 
ib. et Plin. 34, 81. 19. | 
 Lys1s, i, a Pythagorẽan philoſo- 


| * born at Tarentum, the maſter of 


paminondas, Cic. Or. 3, 34. Off 1, 
44. Nep. 15. 2. | 7 

LysiSTRATuUsS, the brother of Ly- 
fippus, who firſt made ſtatues 'of gyp- 
fum and potters earth, Plin. 35, 12. 
- FEvxs0, »onis, a native of Patrae in 
Achaia, ( Patrenſis), the hoſt of Cice- 
ro, whom he ſpeaks of as a very wor- 
thy man, Cic. Fam. 13, 19.——@ 2. A 
native of Lilybaeum, ( Lilybaetanus), 
Cic. Fam. 13, 34. | 
| Macikevs, , (voc. Macareu, in 
three ſyll.) the ſon of Aeolus, who ſe- 
duced his own ſiſter Canice, Ovid. 
FTriſli. 2, 384. Ep. 11. in Ibin. 359, & 
564. Amor. 2, 13, 23. When detect- 
ed, he fled to the temple of Apollo, 
which was a ſanctuary. But hearing 
of the fate of his ſiſter, (Vid. Ca x A cx), 
he flew himſelf, Hygin. 242.— C 2. Neri- 
tus Mäc Ax kus, (in three ſyll.) a na- 
tive of Ithaca, from Neritus, a moun- 
| tain in that iſland, one of the compa- 
nions of Ulyſſes, found by the Tro- 
jans on their arrival in Italy, at the 


| promontory afterwards called Cajẽta, 


and being recogniſed by Achemenides, 
whom Aeneas had brought with him 
from the country of the Cyclops, they 
mutually recounted to each other their 
adventures, Ovid. Met. 14, 159,—441- 
——T 3. A prieſt of Bacchus, Actian. 
Var. Hiſt. 13, 2. 5 AFL 1 


L. 3% 27 
born at Sicyon, (Sicyonius), the only 


MAC 
MACER, cri, a firname of the Li- 
cini. | | 
C. Licinius MackEx, an orator, Cic. 
Brut. 67. condemned for extortion, 
while Cicero was praetor, Cic. Att. 1, 
4. Various accounts are given of the 
manner of his death. Plutarch ſays, 
that when he heard that he was con- 
demned, he took to his bed and died 
immediately, in Vit. Cic. Valerius 
Maximus ſays, that Macer was himſelf 
in court during the trial, and perceiving 
the cauſe about to be determined a- 
gainſt him, he prevented ſentence be- 
ing pronounced, by ſtopping his breath 
with a handkerchief, and thus putting 
an end to his days; whereby his eſtate 
was ſaved to his ſon Licinius Calvus, 
who afterwards became an orator of 
diſtinguiſhed merit, Val. Max. 9, 12, 7. 
But Cicero ſays expreſsly, that Macer 
was actually condemned, Cic. Att. 1, 4. 
This Licinius Macer is thought 
to have been the Roman hiſtorian 
ſpoken of by Cicero, Leg. 1, 2. and 
often mentioned by Livy, 4, 7, 10, & 
23. 7, 9. et 10, 9, &c. Dee My 
Aemylius MackR, a poet born at Ve- 
rona, (Veronenſis), in the time of Aus 
guſtus, who wrote a poem concerning 
birds, ſerpents, and the virtues of herbs; 
which Ovid ſays he often, when old, 
uſed to read to him, when a young 
man, (Saepe ſuas volucres legit mihi gran- 
dior aevo, Puaeque necet ſerpens, quae 
juvet herba, Macer, Ovid. Tritt, 4, 10, 
43. He alſo wrote concerning. the 
Trojan war after the death of Hector, 
as a ſupplement to the Iliad of Homer, 
as Ovid ſays in an epiſtle to Macer, (Tu 
canis aeterno ay reftabat Homero, 
Ne careant fumma Troica bella manu,) 
Ovid. Pont. 2, 10, 13. whence he is 
called [ligcus Mactr, ib. 4, 16, 6. 
Macerinus. Vid. GrGAxius. 
Macnax lips, ae, a tyrant of La- 
cedaemon, Liv. 27, 30. et 28, 5. who 
had reſolved to attack the Eléans, 
while preparing to celebrate the Olym- 
pic games, but was prevented by the 
terror of Philip king of Macedonia, 


Liv. 28, To EE Tan WY Lag | 
e MAcCHAON, 


Mac 
| MACHIAON, -ons, the ſon of Aeſ- 
r a phyſician in the Trojan 
War, (G. 370.) put for any phyſician; 
thus Firma (ſc. corpora) valent per ſe 
nullumque Mac haona quaerunt, need no 
pliyfician, Ovid. Pont. 3, 4, 7. hence 
Macnaonias artet, the arts of me- 
dicine, ib. 1, 3, 5. So Ille Machaonid 
vix ope ſanus, Id. Rem. Amor. 546. 
Saeva Machaonio coierunt wulnera ſucco, 
Stat. Silv. 1, 4, 114.— Virgil mentions 
Machaon as the firſt, or among the fore- 
moſt, who came out of the Trojan horſe, 
(primuſque a Virg. Aen. 2, 
ay. | 

'Macxo, nis, a perſon eſteemed by 
Atticus, Cic. Ait. 4, 12. 

MACRO, praefect of the praeto- 
bind guards under Tiberius, Tac. Ann. 6, 
15, & 23. whence he acquired great 
power, ib. 45. which he employed with 
ſucceſs to deſtroy thoſe he hated, ib. 
29. He was the chief inſtrument 


whom Tiberius employed to cruſh Se- 


janus, ib. 48. Towards the cloſe of the 
emperor's life, he tried to gain the fa- 
vour of Caligula by the baſeſt means, 
ib. 45. Tiberius perceiving it, ſaid to 
him reproachfully, that he turned from 
the ſetting to the riſing ſun, (Occiden- 
tem ab eb deferi, Orientem ſpefari,) ib. 
46. Tiberius in his laſt illneſs having 
fallen into a ſwoon, thoſe preſent 
thought that he had expired. Where- 
upon Caligula began to act as empe- 
ror. But Tiberius having recovered 
from his faint, they were all ftrpck 
with terror. Macro, however, 'relie- 
ved them by ordering the old emperor to 
be ſmothered by throwing on him a heap | 
of bed-clothes, ib. 50. Suectonius men- 
tions different accounts concerning that 
emperor's death, Tib. 73. Macro ſoon 
after met with the juſt puniſhment of 
his crimes, being flain by the order of 
Caligula, Suet. Cal. 26. 

Macros1:'s, an author in the time 
of Theodoſius, who compoſed a learned 
work called Saturnalia, in ſeven books; 
and alſo a commentary on the Somnium 
Scipionis of Cicero, in two books; which 
-works are both extant. 


MacuLs, one who offered Cicero 


. 


MAE 
the uſe of his villa in the Ager Falernus, 
Cic. Fam. 6, 19. ſuppoſed to be the 


ſame who is called Pompeius Macula, 
Macrob. Sat. 2, 2 


MAECENAS, -atis, a Roman E. 


ques (of the gens Cilnia; hence he is 


called Cilnius Maecenas een ordinis, 
Tac. Ann. 6, 11.) ſaid to have been 
deſcended from the ancient kings of 
Etruria, whence he is called Tyrrhena 
regum progenies, Hor. Od. 3, 29. and 
T uſcus eques, Martial. 8, 56, 9. 80 
Silius Italicus ſays the name of Maece- 
nas was anciently reſpectable in Etru- 
ria, and dignified with the ſceptre, 
( Maecenas, cui Maconis (i. e. Etruria) 
venerabile terra, * Et ſceptris olim celebra- 
tum nomen Etruſcis, Sil. 10, 40. He was 
the favourite of Auguſtus, and a great 
patron of learned men. To Maecenas 
Virgil inſeribed his Georgics; and Ho- 
race his firſt ode, his firſt ſatire, and 
firſt epiſtle. Hence, Sint Maecenates, 
non deerunt, Flacce, Marones, O Flac- 
eus, let there be patrons like Maecenas, 
and there will not be wanting good 
poets like Maro, i. e. Virgil, Martial. 
8, 56, 5. Turris Maccenatiana, the 


tower of Maecenas, Suet. Ner. 58.— 


Cicero mentions a Roman knight call- 
ed C. Maxtctwas, Cluent. 56. 

Sp. MAECIUS Tarpa, (al. Bociwe, 
vel Metius), a great critic of theatrical 
compoſitions 3 conſulted by Pompey 


concerning the ſplendid ſpectacles he ex- 
hibited in his ſecond conſulſhip, which, | 


however, Cicero ſeems not to have 
been much pleaſed with; Nobis autem 
erant ea perpetienda, quae ſcilicet Sp. Mae- 
cius probaviſfſet, Cic. Fam. 7, 1. He 


is ſuppoſed to have been the ſame with 
that Maecius who was one, and per- 


haps the chief, of five perſons, whom 
Auguſtus appointed to judge of the 
merit of poetical compolitions in the 
temple of Apollo, to diſtribute prizes 
to the moſt deſerving, and to deter- 
mine what plays were. to be repreſent- 
ed on the ſtage : Hence Horace ſays, 
Haec (ſc. carmina) ego ludo, Quae nec « 
Aede ſonent certantia, gueice Tarpa, I 
amuſe myſelf in writing thele latires, 
which will not be recited in the temple 
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MAE 
of Apollo to contend for the prize, be- 
fore Tarpa preſiding as judge, Hor. Sat. 
, 10, 38. et ibi Scholiaſt. The writers 
of plays ſeem to have ſubmitted their 
works to the inſpe&ion of Maecius, 
before they read them to the ſive judges 
in the temple of Apollo; hence, S! 
quid tamen olim Scripſeris, in Metii deſcen- 
dat Judicis aures, Et patrit, et naſtrus, 
\nonumgque prematur in annum, If, how- 
ever, you ſhall hereafter write any 
thiog, firtt read it to the judge Metius, 
(or to Metius, who is a good judge, ) 
to your father, and to me, i. e. ſubmit 
it to our examination; and then keep 
it by you for nine years, before you 
2 it, Id. Art. 386. 

Marius. Vid. Mrius. 
Max Abs, un, women l 


to be inſpired by Bacchus, Bacchanals, 


Catull. 64, 23. fiag. ne Sener. 
ü Med. 18. 

MarnALvs, a ſon of Lenin, Avol- 
hubs. 3, 8, 1. from whom MaenGlus, 
(plur. a,) a mountain in Arcadia is 
{aid to have been named. 

MAEN US, the name * a Roman 
hay MAENIUS, a conſul, who con- 
quered the Aris ini, Lavinii, and Veliterni, 
joined with: the Antiates Volſci, Liv. 8, 
13. Part of the ſhips of tlie Autites 
were brought to Rome; and with their 
beaks the place in the forum, from 
which ſpeeches uſed to be made to the 
people, (ſuggeſtum vel TT mpLUM, Liv. 
2, 56. et 2, 17.; Cic. Vat. 10.) was 
adorned; hence called Ros rRA, Liv. 
8. 14. A column was erected to Mae- 
-nius for his victories, a. u. 416, Plin. 
34, 5 f. 1. This ſeems to have been 
the column called Col uux x MANIA, 
nigh „bich thieves and worthleſs ſlaves 
uled to be puniſhed, Cic. Caecil. 16. 
et ibi Aſcon. Cluen', 1 3. by the Triumviri 
Capitals; hence Cicero, ſpeaking of 
one Aſinius, who being ſuſpected of 
murder was brought before Q. Mani- 
ius, who was then Triumvir, adds: 
Ille Manilius ex Ferulanti atque improbo 
ſcurra in diſcordiis civitatis ad cam colum- 
nam, ad quam ſaepe multorum conviciis 


Perduci us erat, tum fu fu effragiis Populi penvene- 
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MAG 
rat. i. e. he had been choſen a Trium vir 


by the people to judge of cauſes near 
that pillar, to which he had been often 


brought as a criminal, Cic. Cluent. 13. 


This column ſeems allo to be the ſame 
which Maenius, (probably one of the 
deſcendants of C. Maenius, the conſul), 
when he ſold his houfe, (called Atrium 
Maenium,) to the cenſors Flaccus and 
Cato, that on the ground where it 
ſtood they might build a court of juſ- 
tice (baſilica), reſerved to himſelf the 
right of one column, on which he 
might build a projection; whence he 
and his poſterity might view the ſhews 
of gladiators, which were then exhi- 
bited in the forum, Aſcon. ibid. Hence 
the balconies or open galleries erected 
on the farther or ſemicircular end of 
the circus were called nen 1 . 
Cal. 18. | 
C. Maenius was made dictator for 
holding trials concerning - conſpirators, 
( quaeſtionum de conjuratis erer rendarum 


| cauſa, ) Liv. 9, 26. | 1 fog 


C. Marxivs, a praetor, e 
to hold inquiſitions concerning ſorceries 
and poiſonings, ve we" ne Liv. 4, 
35 & 43+ | 

L. Maxxtvus, a tribune, PF Og pro- | 
poſed a bill to the people about re- 
ducing the intereſt of money to one 
per cent. (de unciario > na Lav. To 
16. | 

| M. e the author of an agra- 
rian law, Liv. 4, 53. 

| MatoniDEs, ae, Aide given to 
Homer, from his being born in Lydia, 
anciently ne 2 Ins WN 55 


= Len 


Mark, a woman, mctratohbed 
into a dog, Ovid. Met. 7. 362. 
© 2. A prieſteſs of Venus, Stats. T heb. 


7, 47). — 13. The dog of Icarivs, 
ho, by his cries, ſhewed to Erigöne 


the place where the dead body of her 
father lay unburied, 112 gin. 1 $4, Auf id, 
ERr1iGONE, N75 } 
Maxkvivs, a cxlotemptible poet, « con- 
temporary with Horace and Virgil, 


Hor. Ep. 10, 2. z. Virg. E. 3, go. 


MAGI, magicians, a name given to 
wiſe and learned men among the Per- 
fiang 


MAG 
fans, Cic. Div. 1, 23. who uſed to aſ- 
ſemble in a temple for the ſake of me- 
ditation and conferring together, ib. 41. 
Their bodies, when dead, are ſaid not 
to have been buried, unleſs they were 
firſt torn by dogs, Id. Tuſc. 1, 45. 

Macrvs, the name of a Roman gens. 
P. Macivs Chilb, v. Cilo, an inti- 
mate friend of M. Marcellus, whom, 
however, he murdered at Athens; and 
after perpetrating the deed, flew him- 
felf, Cic. Fam. 4, 12. in a fit of inſanity, 
as1t was ſuppoſed, for the real cauſe was 
not certainly known, Cic. Att. 13, 10. 
I. Macrvs, an adherent of Marius, 
after whoſe death he fled to Mithri- 
dates. He was ſent by that king to 
conclude an alliance with Sertorius in 
Spain. Having afterwards proved 
treacherous to Mithridates, he returned 
to the Romans, and dwelt at Myndus, 
Cic. Verr. 1, 34. et ibi Aſcon. 
Dec. Mac1vs, a noble Campanian, 
remarkable for his firm attachment to 
the Romans in the ſecond Punic war, 
Liv. 23, 7, & 10. The Magi of Capua 
are mentioned by Cicero, among others, 
as a family remarkable for their pomp 
and magnificence, Cic. Rull. 2, 34. Piſc 11, 
Macnes, -tis, the name of a ſhep- 
herd on mount Ida, who is ſaid to have 
firſt diſcovered the magnet ſtone, (call- 
ed from him magnes), by the nails of 
his ſhoes and the point of his ſtaff 
ſticking in it, Plin. 36, 16. But Lu- 


eretius ſays the magnet is ſo named 


from its being found in the country of 


the Magnztes, ling. Magnes ; i. e. in Mag- 
neſia, a part of Theſſaly, Lucr. 6, 908. 
q 2. A ſirname of Demetrius, the 
contemporary of Cicero, and. friend of 
Atticus, Cic. Att. 4, 11. et 8, 11.— 


alſo of Demetrius, the rhetorician, and 


companion of Cicero when a ſtudent 
in Aſia, Cic. Brut. 91. 

Macnvs Claudizs, the brother of Pi- 
ſo, who was adopted by Galba, Tac. H. 
1, 48. put to death by Claudius, ib. 

Macnus,theGrear, a ſirname given 
to Pompey; thus, Magni ambulatio, the 
walk or portico built by Pompey, Catull. 
55, 6. 80 Senſit et ipſe metum Magnus, 

i. e. Pompeius, Lucan. 2, 598, &c. This 
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MAL 
name is alſo applied to Cneius, the 


eldeſt ſon of Pompey. ib. 9, 121, & 145. 


Vid. Pourzius. ot 
MAG, a frequent name among 
the Carthaginian,—— A brother of 
HannibaPs, who commanded the cen- 
tre of the Carthaginian army at the 
battle of Cannae, Ziv. 22. 46. and after 
the victory, was ſent by his brother 
to give an account of his exploits to 
the ſenate, ib. 23, 12. At laſt, being 
conquered in battle by the Romans, 
he died of his wounds, ib. 30, 18. 

2. An author, who wrote twenty- 
eight books on huſbandry, Cic. Or. 1, 
58. which, after the taking of Car- 
thage, the Romans ordered to be tranſ- 


lated into Latin, Yarr. R. R. 1, 1.; 


Aim 18, 3. 

 Manraxzar, -als, the ſon of Himil- 
co, a Carthaginian; entruſted by Han- 
nibal with the command of the army 
which beſieged Saguntum, Liv. 21, 
12. After the victory at Cannae, he 
adviſed Hannibal to march directly to 


Rome, Liv. 22, $1. et 23, 18. Vid. 


ANNIBAL, p. 18. 

MAI A, the daughter of Atlas, and 
mother of Mercury by Jupiter, (G. 
378.) who is hence called A/mae filius 
Maiae, Hor. Od. 1, 2, 43. Natus Maid, 
Id. Sat. 2, 6, 5. Genitus Maid, Virg. 
Aen. 1, 297. Maia with her ſix ſiſters 
were changed into ſo many ſtars, call- 
ed PrEIA DES, (G. 379.), whence one 
of them is called Maia, Virg. G. 1, 
225. and Pleas is put for Maia, Ovid. 
Net. 1, 670. Some derive the name 
of the month May menſis Maius from 
Maia, Macrob. Sat. 1, 12. 

MaLLEOLUs, a ſirname of the Pu- 
Blicii. | 

Cn. Malrzöl us, the quaeſtor of 
Dolabella in Aſia, Cic. Verr. 1, 15. 
His ſon was pillaged by his guardian 
Verres, ib. 36. | 

MaLiLleoLus, one who murdered his 
mother, and on that account was ſew- 


ed into a ſack, and thrown into the 


ſea, A. ad Herenn. 1, 13. This hap- 
pened a. u. 653, and he is ſaid to have 
been the firit perſon puniſhed in this 
manner, Oroſ. 5, 16. ; Liv. Epit. 68. 
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Martius Glaueia, a freed man, the 
gt of T. Nene Magnus, Cic. ſe 

7. 

| Manzzcinvs or Manercury » a” fir 
name of the femilii. | 

» Lucius Acmilius Maukacixus, REY 
nul, Liv. 8, 1, & 20. and twice dic- 
tator, Liv. 8, 16. et g, 211m. 
7 Manzzcvs, a very rich. man, PACT 
having omitted to ſeek the aedileſhip, 
becauſe that office occahoned great ex · 
- pence, was on that acrount rejected, 
when he applied for: the confulſhip, 
Cie, Offi 2/19, — F 2. A touful, 
the colleague of D. Brotus- Ci. Br. 


47. 

MamtzTEs, ir, (al. Minnermas), a 
Corinthian, who is ſaid to have killed 
his brother's children, that he might 
ſucceed to the crown ; but the brother 


being informed of the deed, put him to 


death in the moſt cruel manner, by mu- 
tilating his members, Ovid. in Ibin, 
349. | 

Odav. Manitivs, dictator of Tuſ- 
culum, Cic. N. D. 2, 2. and chief of 
the Latin nation; who is ſaid to have 
been deſoended from the goddeſs Circe, 
Liv. 1, 49. He fell in battle at the 
lake Regillus, while fighting againſt the 
Romans under Poſthumius the dictator, 

in order to reſtore his father-in-law Tar- 
quinius Superbus to his kingdom, Liv. 
2, 20. 

L. Mamitivs, dictator of 'Tuſcu- 
lum, who brought aftiftance to the Ro- 
mans, when the Capitol was ſuddenly 
ſeized by Herdonius with a body of 
flaves, Liv. 3, 18. and on account of 
his ſervices was preſented with the free- 
dom of the city, ib, 29. 

C. Manilivs Limetanus, a tribune, 
who propoſed a bill to the people a- 
bout the puniſhment of thoſe who had 
taken bribes from Jugurtha, Salluſt, Fug, 
40. called Mamilia rogatia, ib. et Cie. 
Brut. 33. 

Dienen Mancinuc,: a tribune; who 

poſed a- bill to the people about 
| 33 the command of the war a- 
gainſt Jugurtha from Metellus to Ma- 
rius, Salluft, Fug. 73. 

C. Mantiiys Vue, the fr ple. 
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beian that 2 created Curio Maximus, 


Law. ans $: 5.1: 
Manius YA (al. Manilius)s, 


a lawyer and eonſul a. u. 60 f, ho 


compoſed: forms to be uſed in making 
bargains, called Leget venalium vendlen- 
dorum, Cic. Or. 1, 58. vel AcrioxEs, 
Varr. R. R. 2, 3, 14. An example of 
which we have, ib. 2, 3, 5. —Mamilius 
and Manilius are witch put the one for 
the other, 

 MAMURRA, ak bern 
at Formiae, preefedins fabrim to Cae- 
ſar; a rich luxurious man, Cic. Au. 7, 
7. et 13, 52. who firſt covered all the 
walls of bis houſe on the Caelian mount 
at Rome with cruſts of marble, Plin, 
36, 6 f. . | There is a bitter epigram 
in Catullus, inſcribed, In Mamurram 
et Cagſarem, 55. and a {till more bitter 
one againſt Mamurra himſelf, 25. 
Urbs Mamurrarum, i. e. Formiae, whence 


the family of the Mamurrae came, Hor. 


Sat. 1, 5, 37. — 1 2. Mantrvs 
vel Mamirius, a worker in braſs in the 
time of Numa, who, at the defire of 


that king, made eleven. round ſhields, 


(ancilia), exactly like that ancile which 
was ſuppoſed to have fallen from hea- 
ven, that it might not be ſtolen; and 
when Numa aſked, what reward he de- 
fired for his labour, he anſwered, © to 
have his name handed down to poſteri- 
ty as the maker of the ſhields; and 
that the Salii ſhould repeat it in the end 
of their ſongs,” which was granted, 
(Inde ſacerdotes operi promifſa - vetuſto 
Praemia perfolvunt, Mamuriumqus vo- 
cant), Ovid. Faſt. 260, 389. &c.; 
Propert. 4%. Js; G. 

C. Haſtilius MANCINUS, conful 
with Lepidus, a. 617. Cic. Brut. 27. 
who being ſurrounded with his army 
by the people of Numantia, was obliged 
to beg a truce, and conclude a treaty 
with them, (Vid. T. Guacchus), which 
being diſapproved of at Rome, he was, 
with his own conſent, given up to the 
Numantines, but they would not receive 


him, Cic. Or. 1, 40. . 3» 30. It 


was made a queſtion at Rome, when 
he returned, whether de ſhould be con- 
ſidered as a citizen or not. Cicero my 
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of opinion;that he ought, Cic. Col. 
34- On to the 45-5 


Manvins, er, the mother of Cy- 5 


rus the great, (G. G00.) 


Maxponivs, the brother of Indi - 


lis, prince of the //l-ng2tes in Spain, 
Liv. 22, 21. Whoſe wife and daughters 
having fallen into the power of Scipio, 
and being bonourably treated by him, 
Liv. 26, 49. Indibilis and Mandoni- 
us deſerted from che Carthaginians to 
the Romans, Liv. 27, 19. But Sci- 
pio having fallen into a dangerous diſ- 
eaſe, they revolted, Liv. 28, 24. Be- 
ing conquered in a great battle, they 
were treated with lenity, ib. 33, & 34. 


They again rebelled, but with no bet- 


ter ſucceſs, Liv. 29, 2. Tndibilis fell 
in battle, and Mandonius being given 
up to the Romans by his countrymen 
to ſave themſelves, was put to death, 


ib. 3. ' 

Fe dab v. In the mother of the 

Lazxes, Parr. L. L. 8, 38. 
Maniiivs, the name of a plebeian 

== at Rome. | 

C. Mawitivs, a tribune, the author 

of the Manilian law, (e Manilia), 

which conferred on Pompey the charge 

of proſecuting the war againſt Mithri- 

dates, Cic. Manil. 24. 


M. Manitivs, a lawyer, Cic. Or. 


1, 48. who uſed to offer his advice free- 
ly to all the'citizeris who choſe to allc 
it, ( farere omnibus civibus confilti ſui co- 
fiam), Cic. Or. 3, 33. Conſul with L. 
| Ceoloszavs a. u. your Cic. Brut. v7. 
Acad. 4, 32. 
MaxiLius vel Munltus, the e 
of a poem on aſtronomy, ſtill extant; 
which is thought to have been publiſh- 
ed towards the latter end of the reign 
of Auguſtus, from his mentioning the 
defeat of Varus, and other eireumſtan- 
ces. But Manilius is not mentioned by 


any author of that period, and there- 
fore ſome fuppoſe him to have lived as. 


late as the time of Theodoſius. 
Maxtus, a Roman praenõmen, (quod 


mane quis initio natus fit, ut Lucius qui 


luce), Vatr. L. L. 8, 38, written M', 
to diſtinguiſli it n M. for Marcus. 
Manivs Marel, an "neditle of the 


/ 
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commons, who firſt gave corn to the 


MAN 


people at an as the buſhel, Plin. 18, 3. 

MANLIUS, the name of a patri- 
cian gens. 

A. MANLIUS, conſul, Liv. 2, 54. 
a violent oppoſer of the Agrarian law, 
and therefore, after the expiration of 
his office, he with his colleague L. Fu- 
rius were ſummoned to a trial before 
the people by Genucius, a tribune. But 
on the day of the trial, the tribune was 
found dead at his houſe, i. This Man- 
lius was one of the ambaſſadors ſent to 
Athens, to examine the laws of Solon, 
and the inſtitutions of the other ſtates 
of Greece, Liv. 3, 31. f. and after his 
return made one of the decemviri, ib. 
Wan MANLIUS, who defended the 
Capitol, (G. 221), and hence got the 
ſirname of Ca PIToL Ixus, Liv. 5, 31, 
& 47.; Plin. 7, 28. But being after- 
wards ſulpected of aiming at ſovereign- 
ty, he was condemned and thrown from 
the Tarpeian rock, Liv. 6, 20. By a 


decree of the Manlian family, it was 


decreed, that no one ſhould be called 
Maxcvus Manlius, ib. et Cic. Phil. 1, 13. 
His houſe was overturned, and the 
ground where it ſtood covered with two 
groves, Gic. Dom. 38. 

L. Maxlius, a dictator, called Iu- 
PERIOSUS, on account of his haughty 
imperious temper, and rigorous ſeveri- 
ty, in holding a levy of ſoldiers, Liv. 
7, 3, & 4. Being on this account 
brought to a trial before the people, he 
was extricated by the generous interpo- 
fition of his ſon, ib, 5-3 Cic. G 3, $1- 
(6. 223.) 

T: MANLIUS, L. F. on account 
of his dutiful behaviour ro his father, 
was made a military tribune by the peo- 
ple, Liv. 7, 5- Having killed a Gaul 
in lingle combat in fight of both ar- 
mies, he ſpailed him of nothing elſe 
but a golden chain, (e torque ſpoka- 
vit), which, all bloody as it was, he 
threw round his own neck; and hence 
got the firname of TORQUATUS, 
which he tranſmitted to his poſterity, 
ib. 10. He was three times conſul, and 
twice dictator. In his third conſulate, 
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being ſent as general againſt the La- 


tins, he ordered his own fon, for ha- 
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ter the battle of Cannae, Marcellus, 


then praetor, was ſent to receive the 


ving fought with the enemy contrary to remains of the army from Varro, the 


orders, though victorious, to be behead- 


conſul, Liv. 22, 57. Having thrown 


ed, Liv. 8, 7. hence MaxLIAxA impe- himſelf into Nola, by a ſucceſsful ſally 


ria, Manlian commands, for commands 
unreaſonably ſevere, ib. et 4, 29. thus 
' Vide ne iſia ſint Manliana vęſtra, aut ma- 
jora etiam, fi imperes quod facere non poſ- 
im, See that thoſe requilitions be not 
as unreaſonable as thoſe of Manlius, 
your anceſtor, or more ſo, &c. Cic. Fin. 
2, 32. MaNLIIANVx, fc. praedium, a 
villa of Cicero's, probably ſo called, be- 
cauſe it had anciently belonged to one 
Manlius, Cic. Q. Fr. 3, 1, 1. 

T. V: anNiivs Torquatus, a deſcend- 

ant of the former, in whoſe conſulſhip 
the temple of Janus was ſhut after the 
end of the ſecond Punic war, Liv. 1, 
19. is 
C. Maxr1vs,one of Catiline's aſſoci- 
ates, who commanded the army of the 
conſpirators, till Catiline joined it, Cic. 
Cat. 3, 6.; Sall. Cat. 27, 32, &c. and 
commanded the right wing in the bat- 
tle againſt Petreius, where he fell, ib. 
59, & 60. 
Maxnvs, the name of a ſlave who 
gave information, that a dangerous fire, 
which broke out at Rome, had been 
. raiſed by ſome Campanian young men, 
whoſe parents had been beheaded by Q. 
Fulvius Flaccus, Liv. 26, 27. 

ManToy , the daughter of Tire- 
ſias, the Theban prophet, who, after 


from that city, he firſt ſhowed the Ro- 
mans that Hannibal could be conquer- 
ed, Liv. 23, 14, & 16. He was made 


conſul the third time in his abſence, 


Liv. 24, 9.; and the province of Sici- 
ly decreed to him, #. 21. He took 


Syracuſe after a fiege of near three 


years, Liv. 25, 23, &c. drove the Car- 


thaginians from the ifland, ib. 27, & 


28. and ſettled the affairs of that coun- 
try with great integrity and prudence, 
ib. 41. In his fourth conſulſhip, he 
fought ſeveral battles againſt Hannibal 
in Italy with various ſucceſs, Liv. 27, 
2, 12, &c. In his fifth conſulſhip, be- 


ing led into an ambuſcade, he was cut 


off by Hannibal, i. 26, & 27. 
MarcELLEa, -orum, a feſtival, obſer- 
ved annually by the Sicilians in honour 
of Marcellus, which Verres aboliſhed, 
and ſubſtituted one in honour of him- 
ſelf, called VERR EA, Cic. Verr. 2, 21. 
M. MARCELL Us, the ſon of the 
former, was with his father when he 
fell by the artifice of Hannibal; and 
though wounded, made his eſcape, 
Liv. 27, 27. He dedicated the temple 
of Virtue, a. u. 550, the 17th year af- 
ter it had been vowed by his father in 
his firſt conſulſnip at Claſtidium in 
Gaul, Liv. 29, 11. He was afterwards 


her father's death, came into Italy, and "tribune of the commons, ib. 20. curule 
had by the river Tiber (Tuſcus amnis) edile, Id. 31, 50. praetor, Id. 32, 7. in 
 Ocnue,' who founded Mantua, and call- which office he got Sicily for his pro- 


ed it after his mother, Virg. Aen. 10, vince, Id. 32, 8, & 27. When conſul, 


53 | 33, 24. he triumphed over the [nsabres 
MARCELLUS, the ſirname of a and Comenſes, ib. 37. When cenſor, 
molt illuſtrious plebeian family of the 37, 58. he performed the ordinary ſa- 
gens Claudia. | __» _ erifice at the concluſion of the cenſus, 
M. Claudius MARCELLUS, five, (luſtrum condidit), Id. 38, 36. and died 
times conſul. In his firſt conſulſhip he a pontifex, Id. 41, 13. 
defeated the Galli Insubres, and having M. Claudius MaxcELLUus, probably 
killed their king Viridomàrus (al. Bri- the ſon of the former, praetor, Liv. 
tomdrus) with his own hand, gained 43, 11. conſul, 45, 44. three times, 
the /polia opima, the ſecond after Ro- Liv. Epit. 47, & 48. Being ſent on an 
mulus, a. u. 530. Liv. Epit. 20. Hence embaſſy to Maſiniſſa, he periſhed by 
|. Aſpice ut igſignis ſpolits Marcellus opimis ſhipwreck, Liv. Epit. 50.; Cic. Pi. 
ingredluur, &c. Ving. Aen. 6, 856. Af. 19. which he is reported to have — 
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MAR 
told many years before would be his 
fate, Cic. Div. 2, 5. Fat. 14. 

Three of the family of the Max- 
CELL1 were conſuls for three years 
ſucceſſively before the civil war broke 
out between Caeſar and Pompey, all 
of them attached to the intereſt of 
Pompey, and inimical to Cacfar ; al- 
though one of them was married to 
Octavia, the grand-niece of Caeſar, 
Dio, 40, 59.; Suet. Ful. 27. 
M. Claudius M:rctlLus was con- 
ſul with Serv. Sulpicius, a. u. 703, Dio, 
40, 58. C. Claudius MaxcELLus, the 
couſin- german of Marcus, was conſul 
next year with L. Aemilius Paulus, ib. 
59-3 Suet.Coef. 29.; and C. Claudius Max- 
CELLUS, the brother of Marcus, was 
conſul the year following, a. u. 705, 
with L. Cornelius Lentulus, when the 
war began, Dio, 41, 1. | 

M. MARCELLUS, after the bat- 
tle of Pharſalia, retired to Mitylenae, 
where he ſpent his time in literary pur- 
ſuits, without concerning himſelf any 
farther in the war. He remained there till 
upon the requeſt of his brother Caius, 
and the entreaty of the whole ſenate, 
Caeſar granted him permiſſion to return 
to Rome. On this occaſion, Cicero, 
who happened to be preſent, made that 
noble ſpeech, inſcribed. pro Marcello, 
which is {till extant. In his way to 


Rome, Marcellus was aſſaſſinated at A- 


thens by Magius Chilo, (2. v.) Sul 


picius, formerly his colleague in the 


conſulate, and then the Roman gover- 


nor of Greece under Caeſar, wrote an 
intereſting account of this event to Ci- 
cero, Cic. Fam. 4, 12. (Vid. Macivs.) 

M. MARCELLUS, the ſon of C. 


Claudius Marcellus conſul a. u. 703, 


and of Octavia the grand-niece of 
Julius Caeſar and ſiſter to Auguſtus, 
Suet. Caef. 27. firſt betrothed to Pom- 
peia, the daughter of Sextus Pompeius, 
Dio, 48, 38.; Appian. de Bell. Civ. l. 5. 
P. 714. married to Julia, the daughter 
of Auguſtus, when very young, (7an- 
tum quod pueritiam egreſſus, having juſt 
paſſed the age of buyhood, 1. e. being 
only ſeventeen years old, Suet. Aug. 63.; 
Dio, 53, 27.), a young man of great 


E 
hopes, (ingenuarum artium, lartuſque a- 
nimi et ingenii, fortunaeque in quam aleba- 
tur, capax,) Paterc. 2, 93. So Virgil, 
Nec puer {liacd quiſquam de gente Latinas 
In tantum ſpe tollet avos, i. e. tantam 
de ſe ſpem faciet, Aen. 6, 876. deſ- 
tined, as it was believed, by Auguſtus 

to be his ſucceſſor in the empire, 
Dio, 
tus ſuae,) Senec. ad. Polyb. c. 34. (in 
proximo ſibi faſtigio collocatus,) Tac. 


diſtemper, he was cut o 


MAR 


3 3» 30. ( Succeſſion praepara- 


Hitt. 1, 15. But being ſeized with a 
by the inju- 
dicious application of the cold bath, 
preſcribed by Antonius Muſa; who 
not long before had cured Auguſtus 
from a dangerous diſeaſe: by the ſame 


means, Dio, 53, 30.; Suet. Aug. 59.3 


Plin. 25, 7 f. 38. He died at Baiae, 
Propert. 3, 16, 7.; Serv. in Virg. 6, $61. 


to the great grief of the Roman people, 


with whom he was a great favourite, 


( Marcellum flagrantibus plebis ſtudiis intra 


Jjuventam ereptum,) Tac. Ann. 2, 41 f. 


Livia was ſuſpected of having had a 


hand in his death, becauſe he was pre- 


ferred to her ſons, Dio, 53, 33. He 
was buried in the Campus Martius, in 
the Mauſolẽ um of Auguſtus, who paid 
the greateſt honours to his memory, 
ib. 30. That emperor built a theatre, 
and called it after his name, (Theatrum 
MarcELL1,) Tac. Ann. 3, 64. 3 Suct. 
Aug. 29, & 43. Dio, ib. et 54, 26. the 
ſcene of which was renewed by Vel- 
paſian, ¶ ſcena theatri Marcelliam,) Suet. 
Vefp. 19.— But the name of Marcellus 
has been more eſſectually immortaliſed 
by the beautiful eulogium of Virgil 
than by all thoſe honours, Firg. Aen. 6, 
860,—887. | 

In the life of Virgil, commonly 
aſcribed to Donatus, (but as many 


think falſely,) Augultus is ſaid to have 


requeſted of Virgil to ſend him part of 
the Aenéis, which the poet long ex- 
cuſed himſelf from doing. At laſt he 
read to Auguſtus the ſecond, fourth, 
and fixth books. He 1s ſuppoſed to 


have finiſhed the fixth book ſoon after 
the death of Marcellus. When in read- 
ing it, he had pronounced theſe words, 


Heu, miſerande puer! fi qua fata aſpera 
apt, 
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rumpas, TV MarxcEeLLvs Enis; Oc- 
. was ſitting by, is reported 
2. fainted away. When ſhe came 
* herſelf, the ordered ten /e/ertia (a- 


' Hove L. 80 of our money) to be given 


to the poet for each verſe; about 
L.2080 for the whole twenty ix verſes, 
— Bat this fact is mentioned by no 
other author. 

Sanadon, and Jani E follows him, 
afcribe to the fon of Octavia the ſtanza 
in Horace, Od. 1, 12, 45. Creſcit gc- 
culto, &c. the fame of the young Mar- 
cellus encreafes like a tree with imper- 
ceptible growth; the Julian ſtar, i. e. the 
ornament of the Julian family, (as the 
Tiber are called Sidus juvenile, Ovid. 
Triſt. 2, 167. and Fabius, Fabine fidus 
gentis, Ovid. Pont. 2, 5, 49.) ſhines, 
or is Hiſtinguiſhed among all the other 
Families of Rome, = the moon among 
the lefler itars — Bot moſt commenta- 
tors, more agreeably to the context, 
apply the firſt part of the ſtanza to the 
great Marcellus, the antagoniſt of Han- 
"mmibat; and the latter part to julius 
Gaclas,” who is ſaid to excel all the 
other herocs before mentioned, as much 
in glory as the moon does the Rars 1 in 
N N Hor. Od. 1, 12, 45. 

Marci:, the wiſe of Regitlus, who 
to revenge the death of her huſband, 
got from the public ſeveral Carthagi- 
man prifoners, whom ſhe put to death 
with the moſt exquiſite tortures ; to 
fuck a degree that the ſenate were obli- 
ged to interpoſe and ſtop her cruelty, 
Diodor. I. 24. Gellius fays, that theſe 
"captives were given up to the children 


of Regulus, who put them to death 
with the ſame cruelty that was uſed 


againſt their father, Gell. 6, 4. 
Numa MARCITUS, the fon of Mar- 
cms, a patrican, made Pontifex Maxi- 


mus by Numa, Liv. 1, 20. 
wh MARCIUS, the grandfon 


of Numa Pompilius, by his daughter, | 


the fourth king of Rome, Liv. 1, 32. 
(6: 198.) 

C. MARCTUS, ſirnamed Coxo- 
Lan vs, from his bravery in taking the 
city Coridli, Ziv. 2, 33. Being ba- 
niſhed by the rancour of the tribunes 
and the hatred of the plebeians, he 
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went to the country of the TYol/c, 
whence he led an army againſt his 
country; and having defeated the Ro- 


mans in every engagement, reduced 


the city to the greateſt diftreſs. After 
ſeveral fruitleſs embaſſies, he was at 
laſt prevailed on, by the interpoſition of 
his mother Veturia, to withdraw his 
troops, (G. 212.) 

C. MARCIUS Rutftus, - the firſt 
plebeian dictator, who having conquer- 
ed the Tuſcans, firft triumphed by the 
order of the people without the autho- 
rity of the ſenate, Liv. 7, 17. He was 


alſo the firſt plebeian cenſor, 15. 22. - and 


four times conſul, ib. 38, & 39. 

I. MARC IUs, a Roman eques, and 
a centurion of the firſt rank, (Primipili 
centurio,) who, after the two Scipios were 
cut off by the Carthaginians in Spain, 
by his courage and conduct ſaved the 
Roman army. Being choſen command- 
er by the ſoldiers, he took two camps of 
the enemy, Liv. 25, 39. and preſerved 
the Roman conqueſts in quiet, till 
P. Scipio, afterwards called Africanus, 
was ſent with proconſular authority in- 
to Spain, ib. et 26, 19. Marcius, in 
writing concerning his exploits to the 
bete had aſſumed the title of Pro- 
praztor, which gave offence to many, 
who, though they eſteemed his at- 


chievements as highly meritorious, yet 


thought it a dangerous precedent that 
commanders ſhould be choſen by the 


army, Liv. 26, 2. Scipio, however, 
always treated Marcius with the great- 
eſt reſpect, Liv. 26, 20. made him one 
of his lieutenants, and employed him 
in the moſt important affairs, Liv. 28, 
14, 19, 22, &c. Before the arrival of 
Scipio, Marcius had concluded a treaty 
with the people of Cadiz, (Gadlitani,) 
Liv. 32, 2. which, though not confirm- 
ed by the Roman people or ſenate, — 
ever after held valid, Cic. Bath. 15, & 


16. and from him was called For pus 


Magciaxun, 16.17. 

Mazcn Reces, a family of the 
Gens Marcia, who pretended to be 
ſprung from king Ancus Marcius, and 
therefore retained the firname Rxx, 
Suet, Caef, 6. The ſame Marcii Reges 


are 


Cc 
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MAR 
are ſuppoſed to be alluded to, 4. ad 
Herenn. 3, 21. 

MARCIUs, a famous diviner, (va- 
tes illuſtris,) who is ſaid to have foretold 
the defeat of the Romans at the battle 
of Cannae; whence the plain where 
the battle was fought is ſaid to be 
Damnatuſque dem quondam per carmina 
campus, Sil. 7, 483. The fulfilment 
of this prediction being known after 
the event, procured belief to another 
prediction of Marcius, concerning the 
expulſion of the Carthaginians from 
Italy. In order to effect "IX the Ro- 
mans were directed to appoint ſolemn 
games in honour of Apollo, which 
were accordingly inſtituted, Ziv. 25, 
12. Theſe predictions ee Max- 
CIANA) are ſuppoſed to be alluded to 
by Silius Italicus, z.—Cicero mentions 
two brothers of this name, deſcended 
of a noble family, who were diviners, 
( divinantes,) Cic. Div. i, 40. but 
ſpeaks, only of one afterwards, (wales, ) 
ib. 50. evidently the ſame with that 
mentioned by Livy. 

9. MARCIUS Rex, the colleague 
of Metellus in the conſulſhip, a. u. 686, 
Cic. Piſ. 4.; Dio, 35, 4. who after his 
conſulſhip got the province of Cilicia, 
where he did not properly aſſiſt Lucul- 
lus in the war againſt Mithridates, 
Dio, ib. 15, & 17. probably inſtigated 
by P. Clodius, to whoſe ſiſter Marcius 
was married, ib. Marcius was ſoon 
after obliged by the Maniliam law to 
leave his province before the legal time, 
Dio, 36, 26. and to give up his army 
to Pompey, ib. 31. Upon his return 
to Italy he claimed a triumph; but 
was hindered from obtaining that ho- 
nour (impeditus ne triumpharet,) by the 


detraction probably of the partiſans of 


Lucullus. (Salluſt ſays, calumnid pau- 
corum quibus omnia honefia atque inhoneſla 
vendere mos erat, Cat. 30.) In the 
mean time the conſpiracy of Catiline 
broke aut, and Marcius was ſent to 
Faefulae, to oppoſe the attempts of 
Manlius and the other conſpirators in 
Etruria, Sallu/t. ib. 
E MARCIUS Rex, a practor a. Us 

619, in the conſulihip of Sexy, Sulpi- 


„ 


and falubrity, Pl. ib. ſ. 23, & 24, & 


nymphs, and deſcribes their magnift- 


MAR 

cius Galba and L. Aurelius Cotta, 
who being ordered by the ſenate to re- 
pair the old aqueducts, built alſo a new 
one, and called it by his awn name, 
AQUA MARCIA, Plin. 36, 15 £ 


24. which Pliny calls the moſt famous 


aqueduct in the world. It took its 
riſe in the mountains of the Peligni, a- 
bove fixty miles from Rome. From 
the territory of Tibur it was carried 
to Rome on arches for nine miles. Pli- 
ny ſays it was begun by king Ancus 
Marcius, 31, 3 f. 24. Plutarch ſays it 
was built by two brothers, Publius and 
Quintus Maxcit, m vita Coriolani, prince 
The Agua Murcia was afterwards repaix- 
ed by Agrippa, Plin. ib.; et Dio, 49, 42. 
The Aqua Marcia is faid to have been 
the beſt for drinking of all the waters 


in Rome, on account of its coldneſs 


25. as the Aqua Virgo was for ſwim- 
ming, ( Juantùm Virgo taflu, tantim 
praeftat Marcia hauſtu), Plin. ib. . 25. 
whence Statius, in his poem on the 
Bath of Etruſcus, repreſents theſe two 
waters as particularly agreeable to the 


cence, ( Ruas, ſc. Nymphas, exceptura 
natatus (i. e. homines ad natandum cla- 
ritate aquae invitans) Virgo, Marſaſque 
nives et frigora ducens Marcia, praecelſes 
guarum vaga molibus unda Creſcit, et in- 
numero pendens tranſmittuur arcu), Silv. 
I, 55 25. 

Marcus, a frequent praenomen a- 
mong the Romans, the origin of which 
is uncertain. Mak cir ox, -oris, i. e. 
Marci puer, the boy or ſlave of Marcus, 
Plin. 33, I.; Quinctil. I, 4, 46. (Vid. 
Luciror.) 

Magica, a Laurentine nymph, the 
mother of king Latinus, Yirg. Aen. 7, 
47. worſhipped as a goddels by the 
people of Minturnae; whence Maricae 
littora, the ſhores of Minturnae, Hor. 
Od. 3, 17, 7. Umbraſae regna Maricae, 
the wood round the temple of Marica, 
on the fide of the river Liris, below 
Minturnae, Lucan. 2, 424. Silva Ma- 
ricae, Martial. 13, $3. : 

Mar1o, oni, a ſlave of Cicero's, 


Cic, Fam, 16, l. 
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- MARIUS, the name of a plebeian 


family at Rome, rendered illuſtrious by 
C. MARIUS, born at Arpinum, (Ar- 


Pinar), a town of the Volſci, Sg. 


Fug. 63. of fo mean a family *, that 
in his youth he is {aid to have wrouyht 
for hire as a ploughman, /poſcere mer- 
cedes alieno Iaſſus aratro) ; then he be- 
came a common ſoldier, (NVodoſam pof? 
Baec frangebat vertice vitem, Si lentus pi- 
grd muniret caſtra dolabrã, he had the 
Enotty vine (i. e. the inſtrument of 

uniſhment uſed by a centurion) bro- 
Een on his head, if he worked lazily 
with his axe in fortifying the camp), 


Juvenal. 8, 245, &c. He ſerved un- 


der P. Scipio Africanus the younger 
at Numantia, Cic. Bal. 20. who pro- 
moted him for his courage, Plutarch. in 
ewita Marui. When he came to Rome 
to ſue for the office of military tribune, 
which was conferred by the people, tho? 
moſt were unacquainted with his appear- 
ance, yet being eaſily known {facile no- 
tus) by his character, he was unanimouſ- 


ly chofen by all the tribes, Sal. Fug. 


63- He obtained the office of tribune 
of the commons by the intereſt of Me- 
tellus, whoſe family had long been pa- 
trons to Marius and his anceſtors, 
Plutarch. In this office he propoſed 
a law about regulating the manner of 
voting at the election of magitftrates, 
in order to prevent bribery, which, 
notwithſtanding the oppolition of Cot- 
ta and Torquatus, he got paſſed, a. u. 
634, ib. et Cic. Leg. 3, 17. In his ap- 
plication to be made aedile, he was 
twice repulſed, (duabus acdilitatis accep- 


tis repulſis), Cic. Planc. 21. in one day, 
being lirſt refuſed the office of aedilis 


curulis, and then that of aedilis non cu- 
rulis, Plutarch. After his practorſhip 
he got the province of Spain, which 
he is ſaid to have freed from robbers, 
ib. Cicero ſays he pafled ſeven years 
after his praetorſhip unnoticed, ( jace- 
bat), Cic. Off. 3, 20. In the war a- 
gainſt Jugurtha, being appointed by 


* Paterculus ſays, netus equefiri loco, 2, 14. 


but here ſome read agreſti /:co ; becauſe the 


ſame author, in another place, makes Marius 
of an ignoble origin, (ignaac originis), 2, 128. 
as all others do, 
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Metellus one of his lientenants, he act- 
ed with great courage and conduct; 
but prompted by ambition, he proved 
ungrateful to his benefactor. By cri- 


minating Metellus, he obtained the 


conſulſhip, and, by the favour of the 
people, got the province of Numidia, 
which the ſenate had decreed to Metel- 
lus, to be transferred on himſelf, ib. ef 


Salluſt. Fug. 64, 65, 82, &. Having 


finiſhed the war ſucceſsfully, he was 
fent againit the Cimbri and Teutones, 
whom he defeated in two different en- 
gagements with vaſt ſlaughter. The 
Romans were ſo afraid of this enemy, 
that, contrary to law, the conſulſhip 
was continued to Marius for tive years. 
In the fifth year Catülus was his col- 
league, who contributed more to the 
victory over the Teutones than Marius. 
Marius, however, carried off the chief 
glory; whence Nobilis ornatur lauro col- 
lega (ſc: Catulus) ſecunda, Juvenal. 8, 
253. Marius having returned to Rome, 
obtained, by bribery, the conſulſhip a 
ſixth time. Being oppoſed in his mea- 
ſures by Metellus, he procured his ba- 


niſiment by means of Saturninus a tri- 


bune and Glaucia a praetor, whom, 
after having ſerved his purpoſe with 
them, be ſoon after cauſed to be cut 
off, Plutarch. ; Cic. Cat. 1, 2. & 3, 6. 


This perfidious conduct made Marius 


juitly unpopular. To avoid the public 
odium, he took a journey to Aſia, 
where he endeavoured to excite the 
kings of the country, particularly Mi- 
thridates, to war againſt the Romans, 
that he might again be employed as 
general, Plutarch. In the Marſic or I- 


talian war he was eclipſed by his rival 


Sulla; who being created conſul, was 


appointed by the ſenate to carry on 


the war againſt Mithridates. Ma- 
rius envying Sulla this command, by 
means of the tribune Sulpicius, pre- 
vailed on the people to transfer it 
on himſelf. - Upon this Sulla, who was 
then beſieging Nola, marched with 
his army to Rome, put to death Sul- 
picius, with ſeveral of his partizans, 


and forced Marius to fly for his life. 
Marius, after eſcaping many dangers, | 
| was | 
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was at laſt obliged to plunge into a 
muddy part of the lake of Minturnae 
to conceal himſelf. But being dragged 
from thence, he was put in priſon, and 
a Cimbrian or Gaul ſent by the magi- 
ſtrates of Minturnae to kill him. Ma- 
rius ſeeing the Gaul approach, with a 
fierce look called out, Fellow, dare 
you kill Caius Marius?” (Homo, tune 
audes occidere Caium Marium?) Appian. 
B. C. 1. p. 652. The Gaul, ſtruck 
with terror at the ſparkling of Marius's 
eyes, and the tremendous ſound of his. 
voice, or pretending to be ſo, dropt 
his ſword, and ran out, crying, “ that 
he could not kill Marius *.“ Phe Min- 
turnenſes now, touched with compaſ- 
fron, gave Marius a ſhip, in which he 
eſcaped to Africa, and lay concealed 
for ne time amidſt the ruins of Car- 
thage'; a ſtriking inſtance of the un- 
certainty of fortune! Being forced 
to fly from thence by Sextius or Sex- 
tilius the Roman governor, he retired 
to the iſland of Cercina, adjacent to 
the Syrtiu Minor. At laſt hearing that 
his party, with Cinna the conſul at 
their head, had regained the aſcendan- 


ſtile manner, (vid. Cinnay P. 132.), 
and with the moſt horrible cruelty put 
all his enemies to the ſword, without 
regard to age, dignity, or former ſer- 
vices. Among the reſt fell the conſul 
Cn. Octavius, the two brothers L. 
Caeſar and C. Caeſar, P. Craſſus, and 
M. Antonius the orator, (Vid. Ax ro- 
NIUS, p. 23.) ; alſo Q. Catulus, for- 
merly Marius's colleague in the conſul- 
ſhip, (vid. p. 98.). Marius had given 
orders to the ſoldiers that attended him 
to kill every one to whom he did not 
ſtretch out his hand to kiſs when they 
ſaluted him; hence Lucan ſays, Spes 
una ſalutit, Oscuia ae fogfe tre- 
mentia dextrat, 2, 113. arius and 
Cinna cauſed themſelves to be declared 
conſuls. But Marius did not long en- 
Joy his ill-gotten power. He died on 


* Cicero takes no notice of this laſt cir- 
cumſtance, Plane, 10. ad Dir. poſt red. 8. Pf. 
19. whence ſome think it was afterwards fa- 
bricated, to make the relation more affecting. 
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the 17th of January, in the yoth years 
of his age, and in his 7th conſulate, 
an honour, (i. e. being ſeven times con- 
ſul), which no Roman before him had 
ever attained. By military talents a- 
lone he raiſed himſelf, without learn- 
ing, which he pretended to deſpiſe, 
and without integrity or patriotiſm ; 
for all his actions were directed, not 
to promote the public good, but only 
to the advancement of his own private 
intereſt and glory. That a man ſo 
crafty, eruel, covetous, and perfidious, 
ſhould have been fo ſucceſsful, is urged 
by Cotta the academic as one argument 
among others againft' the exiſtence of 
a providence, Cic. N. D. 3, 32. Many 
authors, however, forgetting his vices, 
on account of his illuſtrious warlike ex- 
ploits, rank him among the moſt vir- 
tuous citizens. Thus Virgil, Extulit 
haec (ic. Italia) Decios, | Marios, mag- 
noſque Camillos, (by a ſynecdòchè for De- 
cium, e.), Virg. G. 2, 169. So Ci- 
cero, Muren. 8. addreſſing the Romans, : 
calls Marius, Pater patriae, parens vera 
libertatis atque hujuſce reipublicas, C. Ra- 


IT head in- bir. 10. Vir optimus et ſapientiſſimus, ib. 
cy, Marius returned to Italy, and join- 11. Cuftos hujus urbis, Cat. 35 10. Cu- 
ed them. He entered Rome in a ho- fos civitatis atgue imperii, Cic. ad Quir. 


poſt red. 4. Qui bis Italiam obſidione et 
metu ſervitutis hberavit, by defeating firſt 
the Cimbri and then the Teutônes, Cic. 
Cat. 4, 10. e et AO 

Juvenal, in ſpeaking of the diſad- 
vantages of long life, has the juſteſt 
re marks on the life of Marius: Exilium, 
et carcer, Minturnarumque paludes, Et 
mendicatus vita Carthagine panis, ' Hinc 
(ſc. ex longa vita) cauſas habuere. Quid 
illo cive tuliffet Natura in terris, quid Ro- 
ma beatius unquam, Si circumdudto capti- 
vorum agmine, et omni Bellorum pompa, 
animam exhaldſſet 2 Cum 7 2 
tonico wellet deſcendert curru, 10, 276. 


So Ovid, Ille Fugurthino clarus Cimbro- 


que triumpho, Quo vidtrix toties conſule 


Roma fuit, In cbeno latuit Mazivs, can- 
nãgue paluſtri ; Pertulit et tanto multa pu- 
denda viro, Pont. 4, 3, 445. * 
The frequent alluſions of the poets 
to the different circumſtances in the 
life of Marius, makes it neceſſary to be 
| W's - 3 vs WH 
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- pequaitted with them. Thus, wack 

nal. 8, 245.—253.; Lucan. 2, 09,.— 
138. ; Propert. 2, 1, 24. el 3, 5, 16. 
Statuas inter et arma Mari, (for Mari), 
Id. 3. 11, v. 9, 46. the trophies erected 
in honour of Marius, which were de- 
moliſhed by Kulla, and reſtored by Ju- 
Iius Caeſar, Suet. Cac/. 11. Olim vera 
Fler, Sylla Mariogue receptis, libertatis o- 
bit « Pompeio rebus ademto, Nunc et fia 
Ferit, The true poſſeſſion of liberty 

was loſt after Marius and Sylla were 
permitted, the one after the other, to 
enter the city in a hoſtile manner, but 
ſtill ſome colour of it remained: now 
ſince the death of Pompey, even the 
ſemblance of liberty is gone, Id. g, 204. 


Jr licet in jugulos noſires ſibi fecerit eſe 


Fylla potent, Mariuſque ferox, et Ciana 


eruentus ; Caeſareaeque domils ſeries, cui 
tanta pat: et ; emere ommet, 
hic (ic, Curio) wendidit urbem, i. e. 
though all theſe procured tyrannical 

dwer by the ſword, they purchaſed 
it by bribing ſuch yenal mea as Curio, 
Id. + fn. Exullus Mariis belforum 
maxima” merces Roma tecepta fuit, the 
chief object which Marius and his aſ- 
ſociates ſought by war, was a return 
to their native country, Lucan, 2, 227. 
—— Ad Cinnat Mario/gue vents, you imi- 
tate, or you come to be ranked with 
Marius and Cinna, ib. 546, Truces 
Mari, the cruel Marius with his ſon 
and brother, Id 6, 794- 

Mazia lex, a law propoſed by Ma- 
rins, Cig. Leg. 4, 17. Miles Magia- 
nus, 2 ſoldier of Marius, Puin&i, 3, 
II, 14-—Mazianae partes, the party 
of Marius, Paterc. 2, 24.3 Liv. Epit, 
 B4-— Sertoriue, gui Marianarum partium 
Fuerat, of the Marian party, Zutrop. 
6, 1. Mariana rabies, the rage of Ma- 
rius, Flor, 4, 2, 2. /ariana tempeſtas, 
the ſtorm of Marius, ib. 3, 12, 11.— 
Mazianvn ſcutum Cimbricum, the ſhield 

f Marius, on which was painted a 
Cimbrian of hideous ſhape, the ſign of 
ſome ſhop, (al, Manyiayum), Cic. Or. 
2, 66. Duinfil. 6, 3, 38.1 Plin 35, 
#1. 8. Aut guibus in campis Mariano 


preelia ſigna Stent, battles are fought. 


under the banner or command of Ma- 
rius, who appropriated the eagle as the 
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ſtandard of the Roman legion, Propert. 
3, 3» 43- Quid ergo ait Marianus tri- 
bunus plebis, qui nos Sullanos in invidiam 
rapit? what ſays this tribune, who wiſh- 
es to appear popular, and expoſes me 
to odium as a favourer of the nobility, 
Cic. Rull. 3, 2. — Muti Mariani, a 
kind of forks on which Marius appoint- 
ed that the ſoldiers ſhould carry their 
baggage, Feſtus in Axxomwora; et Plu- 
tarch. in Mario. Colonia Mariana, a co- 
lony planted in Corſica by Marius, 
Pln. 3,61 12. 2 
Maxlus, a poem written by Cicero 
concerning the exploits of Marius, Cic. 


Leg. 1, 1. Div. 1, 45-— Mariaha quer- 


cus, the oak of Marius, a tree ſo called 
in the territory of Arpinum, mention- 
ed in that poem, Cic. Leg. 1, 1. 
C. Marivs, the ſon of the great 
Marius, whether natural or adopted is 
uncertain, the companion of his father 
in his baniſhment and return, made con - 
ſul with Carbo when only twenty-fix 
years of age, a. u. 672, Paterc, 2, 26. 
Being defeated by Sulla, he ſhut bim- 
ſelf up in Praeneſte, and, attempting 
to make his eſcape from thence, was 
ſlain, ib. 27. or, as others ſay, killed 
himſelf, Appian. B. C. 1. . 681. When 
reduced to extremity, and deſpairing 
of relief, he wrote to Damaſippus, then 
practor of the city, to call a meeting 
of the ſenators, as if on buſineſs of im- 
portance, and put the principal of them 
to the ſword, In this maſſacre many 
of the nobles periſhed ; among the reſt 
Scaevöla the high-prieft was ſlain be- 
fore the altar of Veſta, Paterc, 2, 26. ; 
Cic. N. D. 3, 32. 
M. Marius Gratidianus, a prac- 


tor, the brother or uncle of Marius, 


whom Catiline having ſcourged with 
rods through the city, put to death 


with the greateſt torture, Cir. de Pe- 


tit. Conf. c. 3. Plutarch. in Syll. Val, 
Maximus ſays he was dragged to the 
tomb of Catulus, (ad 
tiae gentis), and there, by the orders of 
lle, eruelly butchered, g, 2, 1. ha- 


ving his members mangled one by one, 


Lucan. 2, 175,—192. 
Several others of the name of Marius 
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are mentioned by Cicero and Livy, 
Cic. Fam. 7, t, &c. Att. 12, 49. Brut. 
45. Fam. 12, 15. Sex. Roſc. 32. Q. Fr. 
| N I, 4, &c. in other places alſo beſides 

ome, Liv. 23, 7. & 35. 22, 42.; Cir 
Verr. 5, 16. 

MARO, 2 a firname of the Pa- 
pirian patrician mily, Cic. Fam. It, 
21 1 on firname of —_ poet Virgil; 
whence his poems are called Altiſoni 
Maroni carmina, Juvenal. 11, 178. 
Grande cothurnatt Maronis opus, lofty, 
fublime, Martial. 5, 55 8. Sic Maro nec 
Calabri tentavit carmina Flacci, Virgil 
did not * fuch poems as Horace 
wrote, 
magni * monumenta Maronis, Silius 
' Ttalicus reſpected the tomb of Virgil as 
a temple, Id. 11, 40. Sacra cothurnati 
non attigit ant? Maronis, Implevit magni 
quam Ciceronit opus, Silius did not ap- 
ply himſelf to poetry till he had com- 
pletely ftudied Cicero, i. e. he was an 
advocate before he was a poet, Id. 7, 
62, 5. Nudm brevis mmenfum cepit mem- 
brana Maronem ! Ipſiur vultus prima ta- 
bella gerit, what a ſmall book of parch- 
ment holds the poems of Virgil! the 
image of the poet is marked on the 
füirſt Id. 14, 186. Mazonzs 

is 3 good poets like Virgil, Id. 
8, 56, 5——Maronxtun templum, the 
tomb of Virgil, which Statius viſited 
with the ſame religious veneration as 
a temple, Silv. 4, 4, 54. 80 Silius I- 
talicus, Martial. 11, 49. Virgili (ic. 
imaginem v. ſtatuam) ante omnes ( vene- 
rabatur), cajus natalem religioftts quam 
 fſuum, celebrabat ; Neapolt maxime, ubi 
monumentum jus adire, ut templum, ſole- 
| bat, Plin. 1 7, 8. Haec primo fu- 
venir canes ub ace, Ante annos Culicts 
Maroniani, younger than Virgil was 
when he-wrote his you called CuLex, 
Stat. Silv. 2, 75 73. 1 
MARS, the god of Far, Martis, vel 
Mavors, -rtis, the ſon of Jupiter and 
Juno, or, according to Ovid, of Juno 
only, Fat. 5, 231. called Pater Grxapi- 
vos, Virg. Aen. 3, 35.3 Liv. 1, 20. et 2, 
45. from the military pace (a gradiendo,) 
and when peaceable, Quikl Ns, Serv. 
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tal. 8, 18, 5. Silins hace 


MAR 

Martem tunicd tefum adamantind Dighe 
ſerigſerit * Who can properly eele- 
brate Mars, covered with his adaman- 
tine coat of mail, Hor. Od 1, 6, 13. 
According to Martial, the coat of 
mail of Mars was made of the hides of 
animals ; hence, Et Martis Getico ter- 
gore fda magis, (ſe. lorica,) more truſty 
or ſtronger than the coat of mail of 
Mars made by the Getae, (by whom he 
was worthipped,) 7, 1, 2. Dant alior 


Furiae tor vo ſpedlacula Marti, the Furies 


make ſome ſpectacles to ſtern or cruel 
Mars, who delights in ſlaughter, i. e. 
make them fall in battle, ib. 1, 28, 17. 
Protinus et graves irat, et in viſum neputem 
— Marti redonabo, L will give up to 
pleaſe Mars, or for his ſake, my heavy 
reſentment, and my hated grandſon 


(Romulus,) i. e. I will lay aſide w 4 


reſentment and hatred againſt him, 

3, 3, 30. Hac (ſc. arte vel virtute, 
nempe juſtitia et conſtantia,) ¶ Quirinus 
Martis equis Acheronta fugit, Romulus 
eſcaped the infernal regions, i. e. reach- 
ed heaven, in the chariot of Mars, i. e. 
by warlike courage, ib. 15. or as Ovid 


expreſſes it, Rex patriis aſtra petebat e- 


quis, aſcended to heaven in his father's 
chariot, Faſt. 2, 496. Mars _ipſe ox 
ace fort: uemque pignorari let, to 
_ to . himſelf 2 his ar i. e. 
the braveſt uſually fall, Cic. Phil. 14, 
12. Sin noftrum annuerint nobis victoria 
Martem, if victory ſhalt ſhow that Mars 


is favourable to us, i. e. if we ſhall gain 


the victory, Virg. Aen. 12, 187. 
Mars is often put for war, or the for- 

tune of war;for battle, &c. thus, Fruſtra 

cruento Marte carebimus, In vain ſhall we 

be free from bloody war, Hor. Od. a, 

14, 13. Marti apta corpora, for war, 

Ovid. Ep. 17, 253. 8o, Marte entingi, 


Id. Pont. 3, 6, 35. Sub adverſs Mari, 


in adverfe or unſucceſsful battle, /d. 
Faſt. 1, 60. So Infracti adverſo Marte, 
broken or reduced by unſucceſsful war, 
Virg. Aen. 12, 1. Wer aperti copin 
Martis ulla ſuit, there was not any op- 
portunity or poſſibility of open fight, 
1d. _ 13 208. Cwili Marte per- 
empios, by civil war, by fighting with 
Nn E 35. Collats 
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Marte, in cloſe ſight, Id. Met. 12, 
379. Caeco in Marte, in the doubt ful 
or uncertain battle, Lucan. 7, 111. 80 
Marte caeco refiſtunt, or rather in the 
nocturnal conflict, fought in the dark, 
irg. Aen. 2, 335. Caeco contendere 
Marte, in a blind or dark encounter or 
attack, to fight under the cover of a 
teſtudo formed by their ſhields, ib. , 


whole entrance of the Ambracian gulf | 

covered with the fleets of Auguſtus 

and Antony, drawn up in-order of bat- 
07 


tle, Virg. Aen. 8, 676. In Marte 


medio, in the midſt of war, Ovid. Am. 2, 


18, 36. Aut cedent Marti Dorica caſtra 


.meo, the Graecian army will yield to, 
or will be defeated by my troops, Ovid. 
Ep. 16, 369. Arva Marie populata 


518. Detedo Marte, in open wat, | notre, by our army, Hor. Od. 3, 5, 
Lucan. To, 346. Dextri frons Martis, 24. Marte nſtro, by my own ſtrength, 
the right wing of the army, Lucan. 7, without aſſiſtance, Cic. Off 3, 7. Prac- 
220. Dubius mediis Mars errat in ar- ſertim cum vos vgſire Marie his rebus om- 
mit, Mars hovers between the two nibus abundetis, of yourſelves, you have 
armies, uncertain to which ſide to give enow of your own, without any of his, 


the victory, Firg. G. 2, 283. Quod Cic. Verr. 3, 4. Rex ſus Marte res 


«dubius Mari eft, & c. is doubtful, i. e. ſuat recuperavit, recovered his effects, 
the event of battles is uncertain, Ovid. the countries that formerly belonged to 
Am. 2, 9, 47. 80 Mar dubius gi, him, by his own ſtrength or bravery, 
: "a 1% 9, 29. Duro ſub. Marte, in the Cic. Phil. 2, 37. Verecundiae erat (ic. 


hard conflict, Virg. Aen. 12, 410. Peditibus,) equitem ſuo alienoque Marte pug- 


but Nunc inſanus amor duri me Murtis in nare, that the cavalry ſhould fight on 
armis———dttinet; raging love detains me horſeback and on foot, Liv. 3, 62. 
in the arms of cruel Mars, Yirg. E. Novum Martem tentare, a new or un- 
%%% ĩ ĩͤ(K fron) ic gl for 28 uſual war, Sil. 15, 360. Parentali peri- 
Faemineo Marie, in fighting with _ turae Marte rebellant, they renew the 
a woman, by the hand of a woman, war, about to periſh by fighting at the 
Ovid. Met. 12, 610. Marte ſeroci, in tomb of their parent Memnon, to ap- 
fierce war, ib. 13, 11. Mars ſerus et peaſe his manes, as gladiators who 
AAamni fit modus ille tu, and let that cruel - fought at the tombs of the dead, Ovid. 
war (which proved fatal to Troy,) be Het. 13, 619. (G. 449. 
the end of your calamities, i. e. may Proprio Marte, by your own warſare, or 
. you never be engaged in another war, experience, Id. Pont. 4, 7, 14. Vi Marte 
Id. Ep. 7, 160.; but Uigue fero Marti. ſecundo, having fought, ſucceſsfully, Lu- 
- primam' dedit ordine ſortem; gave the can. 4, 388. Martemgue ſecundum Jam 
name of the firſt month (March) to .-nif de genero fatis debere recuſat, Caeſar 
eruel Mars, Id. Faſt. 4, 25. Finitimo refuſes to be indebted to the fates for 
eindtus premor undique Marte, ſurrounded à victory unleſs over Pompey, his 


«with hoſtile neighbours, Ovid. Triſl. 5, former ſon-in-law, Id. 6, 4. Sanguinei 


2, 69. Finito Marte, the war being munera Martis ſuſcibere, to become a 
ended, Id. Met. 14, 246. Valere ſoldier, Id. Rem. Am. 153. Sub- 
Marte forenſi, to be a powerful pleader dudo Maste ruis, the enemy being 
at the bar, Id. Pont. 4, 6, 29. ler- withdrawn, or having retreated, there 
goreo ſolum concurrere Marli, to engage being no body to fight with, you fall, 
in ſingle combat n dd. Lucan. 6, 250. Valido Marte, with 
Met. 13, 275. Mariem indomitum cer- great force, Ovid: Faſt. 2, 208,—— 
nimus, the battle unallay ed, as fierce as Aequo, vario, v. Ancipite, incerto Marie 


ever, Virg. Aen. 2, 440. Inſani Mar- pugnatum offi with equal, various, 


tis amor, à deſire for furious war, Virg. . doubtful ſucceſs ; Atgue ea per campos 
Hen. J, 550. 11Jnopino: Marte, by an aeguo dum Marie geruntur, with equal 
unexpecte attack, Ovid. P ont. 1, 8, [ loſs on both ſides, (hitherto, for after- 
45.  Totumgee, infirutts' Marte videres wards the caſe was altered,) Virg. Aen. 


Ferutre Leucaten, you could diſcern 77540. | Dimicare Prope aegquo Marte, 
Leucates all in a ferment, i. e. the | almoſt. 


E te nt Ee. 


MAR 
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MAR 


almoſt on equal terms, with equal ad- _ſuo litigioſa vacent, let courts of juſtice 


vantages, Caeſ. B. G. , ig. Vario 
Mars pugnatum eruditus.eft ſermo; is 
a learned expreſſion or a trope, Quinctil. 
8, 65 24. Mart communis, the com- 
mon chance or fortune of war, Cic. 
Mel. 21. FVerr. 5, 50. Pßil. 10, 10. 
Cum omnis belli Mars . communis, et cum 
Semper incerti exitus praehorum ſunt, Cie. 
Ep. 6, 4. Marti: * bghtings Vu 1. 
r 2. nb nn td rg 
Martem, accendere 8 to rouſe. the 
fight, to excite the ſoldiers to battle, 
by the ſound, of his trumpet, Virg. Aen. 
6, 165. Aeneds dcuit Martem, ſharpens 
Bis martial. ardour, rouſes his warlike 
courage for battle, ib. 12, 108. Mar- 
tem cientes, rouſing the martial ſpirit of 
the ſoldiers, ib. 9, 766. Martemque fa- 
tigant, loudly demand war, ib. 9, 582. 
In vadunt Martem, ruſh, on the combat, 
begin the battle, ib. 12, 712. Cum 
3 8 movent in praelia Mariem, rouſe 
Mars to battle, i. e. when they enter 
his temple, where the ancilia or ſacred 
ſhields, were ſuſpended, and claſh upon 
them with theſe words, Maxs EvI ILA, 
Mars awake, ib. 7, 603. et ibi Serv. 
Nunc fine Marte capi, without war, 
without fighting, Ovid. Met. 3, 540. 
80 Non fine Marte tamen, ib. 14, 4507; 
Add. Amor. 2, 14, 3. Cum Marte quid ſit 
ae, what has a poet to do with Mars 
or war? Ovid. Faſt, 3, 3, 9. Nec ſunt tibi 
Marte ſecundi, ſecond or inferior to you 
in war, Id. Met. 13, 360. E. arte 


Poenos  proteret aliero, will defeat the 


Carthaginians in a ſecond engagement, 
or in another war, Hor. Od. 3, 5, 34. 
Vindelici didicere nuper Quid Marte. pof- 
ſes, what you could do in war, have felt 
your power in war, ib. 4, 14, 9. Su 
Marte cadunt fratres, by their own 
war, by fighting with one another, 


Ovid. Met. 3» 122. Diruta Marie tuo _ 


+ Lyrneſſia moenia vidi, by your attack, 

Id. Ap. 45. Si quaerit Fulus, Uude 
ſus partus Marte triumphus eat, ſecks an 
. opportunity of gaining a triumph by 
his own bravery, ib. 7, 154. Harte 
Jug captam Chryseida victor amabat, made 
Captive: by his own army, or by himſelf 
in war, Id. Rem. 469. Et Fora Marie 


be free from their war, i. e. from litiga- 
tion or law-ſuits, Id. Faft. 4, 188. 


Martem cecinit Ennius, ſung of battles, 
Id. Tri it. 2, 423. Martem coluere, prac- 
tiled or ſtudied war., Id. Faſt. 3, 79. 
. Qui Martem terra, Neptunum | effugit in 


undis, Conjugis Airides vidtima dira fuit, 
who eſcaped the dangers. of battle by 


land, and ſtorms by ſea, Ovid. Art. Am. 


1, 333. Mariem ſpirare uiceres, that he 


breathes nothing but war, that he has 


the ſpirit of Mars, Cic. Att. 15, 15. 


Sßbedtes, dum laxent acghuora Martem, at- 
tend or wait till the water in which the 
naumachia or ſea fight was exhibited, 
being let out, ſhall leave room for in- 
troduecing gladiators in the ſame place, 
Martial. Spe&8. 24, f. Vid. Suet. Tit. 3. 
et Dio, 66, 25, et ibi Reimarum.— 
Bella velint, Ma temque ferum, and fierce 
battle, Id. 6, 25, . Damnavit mullo ſla- 
turum ſanguine ¶Hartem, a war or battle 
that would coſt, much bloodſhed; Id. 


6, 32, 1. Hermes gloria Mariis. uni ver- 
}, the glory of all combatauts or gla- 


diators, ſkilled. in all kinds of arms, the 
moſt excellent gladiator in the world, 


Id. 5, 25, 14. Deſperabantur promiſſi 


. praelia Martis, the conteſts of wild 
. beaſts, which had been promiſed, were 


deſpaired of, Id. Sp. 22, 3. Ei Mars 
tratus gi, be has been unfortunate in 


: war, Plaut. 3, 3, 32. An tibi Mavors 
in lingua ſemper erit? Shall your courage 


always lie in your tongue? Virg. 1 
11, 389. In manibus' Mars, ipſe, the 

battle is in your power, you are juſt 
about to engage, ib. 10, 280. - Si patriz 


quid Martis hates, any of your native or 


paternal courage, ib. 11, 374. Cautius 


ut ſaeva velles ie credere Marti, to truſt 


yourlelt more ation to the fierce 
combat, ib. 15 3. 

MaRTIS Stella, the planet Mars, 
Cie N. D. 2, 2. Habet ventos, incer- 
_taque fulmina Mawors, rules the winds 
and thunders, Lucan. 10. 206. The 
planet Mars was ſuppoſed to portend 
war, ib. 1, 660, & 66 3. Aſerum Martis, 
put for Mars, Juvenal. 10, 312. Curia 
Martis, the Areopägus, at Athens, 
Juvenal. 


MAR 
101. &4 291.) Marti: 


Frans, 2 e ars, Juvenal. 1 3, 
Martis Praenefle ſua ſpunte 

„chat the ſhield of Mars at 

neſte moved forward of its own 
accord, Liv. 24, 10.—Marts ; 
Virg. Aen. 8, 557. LE. 
ar nudum peffore Martem Armis, Scae va, 
tui, they adorn the temples of the 
gods, ſt the naked image of Mars, 
with your arms, Z,ucan. 6. 256. i Diab. 
22 Rome, Martial. 8, 65, 12. So 
Marit, Id. 10, 30, 2. Mavor- 

#5 erbs, 'Virg. Aen. 6, 872. 3 Ovid. 
Met. 8, 7. — Marti. Kalendae, the firſt 
.of March, Martial. 9, 9, 92, 15. di#ac 
Marte, 1d. 10, 29, 3. Martiae Kalen- 

' Hae, Id. 9, 53, 3. which he thus ad- 
dreſſes, Martis alumme dies, becauſe he 
-was born on that day, 12, 60, 1.— Mar- 
tie Uhoris aedes, a temple built by Au- 
Rug to Mars for having revenged the 
of Julius Caeſar, Set. 29. ; Mar- 

27 75 = 4- very magnificent, Ovid. 
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 MARPIUS (adj.) anguit, ſacred to 
Mars, warlike, fierce, Ovid. Met. 3, 32. 
So Martia picus avis, Id. Faſt. 3, 37. 
Martia cum durum flernit arena ſolum, 
when the ground or the is cover- 
ed with fand for 3 ſhews of 
gladiators, Ovid. Trift. 2, 282. ; Mar- 
di bella, fierce wars, Id. Fafl. 3, 232. ; 
* Horat. Art. p. 402. Campus + or 
Held or plain along the T. Tiber, which 
bad belonged to king Tarquin, and 


after bis expulfion was conſecrated to 


Mars, Liv. 2, f, 44. & 2, 5. where 
uſſemblies of the people were held, Lis. 
6, 20. and the youth Perfermed their 
exereiſes, Horal. Od. 4, 1, 39. Certa- 
wine Martio, in battle, Hor. Od. 4, 14,17. 
Martius ile aeris rauci canor, the warlike 
ſound of hoarſe braſs, i. e. the parti 
.evhar bus or noiſe which bees make be. 
_ "fore they fally forth from their hives, 
Vir. G. 4, 71. Martius Hannibal, war- 
Uke, Sil. 15, 40% Martia tegio, the 
name of a legion, fo called from Mars, 
(nomen @ Marte eft,) Cic. Phil. 14, 12. 
which deſerted Antony and joined 
bs Gree ib. 3 3. Martius lupus, 
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MAR | 
ſacred to Mars, eruel, Virg. Aen. q, 
566. Martius miles, fos milites, brave, 
valiant, Ovid. Met. 14, 798. e 
Martial. 11, 8, 5. Martia s, Ro- 
mulus and Remus, the o _ of 
Mars, Ovid. Faſt. 3, 59. Martia Roma, 
warlike or built by Romulus, the ſon 
2 Mars, Id. Trift. 3, 7, $2: nk 1, 

8, 24. 5 65. t 246. AD - 
ws nts warlike, or the ſon of 
+ hy Virg. Aen. 6, 778. So Martia 
 Penthefilsa, warlike, or the daughter of 
Mars, ib. 11, 662. Mavortia moenia, 
the walls of Rome, ib. 1, 276. 7. erra, 

a country facred to Mars, warlike, 1. e. 
Thrace, ib. 3, 13. Tela inter Martia, the 
weapons of war, Id. E. , 12. _ 
ra, martial or brave, honourable, Vir 
Aen. 7, 182, —— Marios men 4 
March, (men/is nomine Martit,) Ovid. Faſt. 
2, 88. 3 the firſt month of the 

ib Martiae Kalendae, the 


ear, ib 
7 day G March, the birth-day of 


Martial, 3 24, 1. kept as a feſtival 
by married people, Hor. Od. 3, 8, 1. 
particularly by matrons, Ovid. Faft. 1 
170, &c. obſerved by Horace, becau 

on that day he had nearly been killed 
by the fall of a tree, Hor. ik 7. dus 
Martiae, the 15th, the day on which 


Julius Caeſar was killed, Cic. Phil. 2, 


36. Ovid. Faſt. 3, 697. and on which 


magiſtrates anciently entered on their 


office, Liu. 22, I. 26, 1, & 26. 24, 7. 
an, 5. 38, 35. 395 45. 4 35. vs 


M Achs ae, m. a ripper 
of Mars, Ovid. er 5, 3, 22. * +, 
14, 1 
enn (ae, m.) VIRINUS, 
Romulus the fon of Mars, Ovid. Fall. 
1, 199.  Martigenae, plur. Romulus 
and Remus, Id. Amor. 3, 4, 39. Mar- 
tigena bellua, the WV e killed by _ 
mus, Plaut. 4. Suppoſe 2, 13. 

. the prieſt of 
Mars, Cic. Phil. 11, 8. Marriales— 
miniſri publici Martis, Id. Cluent, 15, 
Mortiales lupi, ſaered to en, raren- 
ous, Hor. Od 1, 7, 9. o ei 

MARSVYAS, v. — u Phe. 


Sian mußcian, he e _— 
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MAR 
to a conteſt of ſkill in muſic, and be- 
ing worſted by him, was flayed alive 
for his preſumption, Ovid. Met. 8, 6, 
383, &c. (G. 372.) There was a 
e of Marſya in the Roman forum 
near the place where the praetor's tri 
bunal ſtood, to deter unjuſt litigants, 
Hor. Sat. Is 6, 120. | 
M. Valerius MARTIALIS, a cele- 
brated poet, a writer of epigrams, who 
flouriſhed under Domitian and Trajan, 
whoſe works are ſtill extant. | 
Maxvrrus Epidiur, a tribune of the 
commons, deprived of his office by 
Caeſar, for having puniſhed one of the 
people who had put a laurel crown on 
Caeſar's ſtatue, Suet. Caef. 19. ; Cic. 
Phil, 13, 15. In doing which, Pater- 
culus obſerves, he had uſed unſeaſon- 
ar too great hberty towards Caefar, 
2, 8. ; | 
MASINISSA, a king of Numidia, 
firſt'an enemy and afterwards a faithful 
friend to the Romans, as long as he 
lived, Liv. 27, &c. ; Salluft. Jug. F. 
He retained uncommon vigour at the 
age of go, Cic. Sen. 10. | 
Maso, -onzis, the name of ſeveral per- 
ſons mentioned by Cicero, N. D. 3, 
20. Ball. 23. Fam. , 21, &c. | 

MaAsTAaxESOSUS, v. er, ae, a king 
of part of Mauritania, as it is thought, 
Cic. Fat. 85. | 
. MATERNUS, a poet and ſophiſt, 
in the time of Veſpaſian, who compo- 
ſed a tragedy, called Caro, which is 
ſaid to bave offended the ruling powers, 
(0 e potentium animos,) Dial. de 
G. T. Pn Hence he = afterwards 
put to death by Domitian for having 
written againlt tyrants, Dio, 67, 12. 
P. Marinus, a trader, who had a 
diſpute with the people of Salamis 
about a ſum of money which he lent 
them, Cic. Att. 5, 21. 

C. MATIUS, a very learned and 
accompliſhed Roman, Cic. Fam, 7, 15. 
the friend of Caeſar, as well as of Ci- 
cero, ib. 6, 12. & 11, 27. an adviſer 
of peace, Cic. Att. 9, 11. He wrote 
a beautiful letter to Cicero, juſtifying 
his attachment to Caeſar, and regretting 


his death, Cic, Fam. 11, 28, ; Add, 
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MAU 


Suet. Caef. 52. ; Tac. Ann. 12, 60. He 
was employed by Auguſtus as one of 
the managers (procuratores) of the 
games which Auguſtus celebrated in 
honour of Caeſar, Cic. Alt. 15, 2. He 
lived long after in great friendſhip 


with Auguſtus, but appears never to 


have accepted any public office. He 
feems to have ſpent the remainder of 
his days in an elegant and pleaſureable 
retreat. Pliny, who calls him the friend 
of Auguſtus, aſcribes to him the inven- 
tion 2 trees and groves into re- 
gular forms, (nemora tonſilia), 12, 2 . 
6. alſo of inoculating and propagating 
certain foreign fruits, Plin. 15, 14 f. 
15. He publiſhed three books about 
the manner of ſetting out a table, and 
furniſhing ſplendid entertainments, (ur- 
banas menſas, et lauta con vi via inflruere. 

The firſt of theſe books he called the 
cook, (cocus) ; the ſecond, the fiſnhmon- 
ger, (cetarius) ; and the third, the oil+ 
man, ( ſalgamarius), Columel. 12, 44. 
It appears that Matius likewiſe made a 
verſe-tranſlation of Homer's Iliad; from 
Gellius, 6, 6. who calls him a very 
learned man; but gives ſeveral inſtances 
of his being fond of uſing new and un- 
common words, 15, 25. which however 


ſeem to have been ingeniouſly contri- 


ved, Id. 20, . 

MAro, v. Matho, -onis, a Roman 
ſirname, Cic. Or. 48. of the gens Pompo· 
nia, Fam. , 25. and of the gens Nae- 
via, Liv. 39, 32. 

MazTin1vs, the name of ſeveral ob- 

ſcure perſons, Cic. Fam. 2, 15. Verr. 
3, 24. Cluent. 45. Balb. 21. 
Mar ür, the Latin name of Ino, 
when changed into a ſea-goddeſs, Cie. 
Tuſe. 1, 12. called Parens Matuta, Mo- 
ther Matuta, Ovid. Faft. 6, 479. et 545. 
Mater Matuta, Liv. 5, 21. 25, 7. 28, 
11. et 41, 28. ; Thebana dea, Ovid. Faſt. 
6, 476. MaTRALI1A, -tum, the ſacred 
rites or feſtival of Matuta, ib. 475. 

MAUSoLUS, a king of Caria, in 
Aſia Minor, after whoſe death his wife, 
Artemiſia, erected a ſplendid monument 
in honour of him, which was reckoned 
one of the ſeven wonders of the world, 


Gell. 10, 18, ; Cic. Tuſc. 3» 31.3; _— 
c 
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MAX 
ed Mauſoltam ſepulchrum, 'Propert. 3, 
2, 21. deſcribed, Plin. 26, 5 f. 4. 9. 
whence all magnificent ſepulchres were 
called Mauser; thus, Mauſolzum 
Casſarum, the ſepulchre of the Caeſars, 
Suet. Aug. 101. Ner. 46. Veſp. 23-3 
// QF 

MAXIMUS, a ſirname firſt given to 
Q. Farsi s, the cenfor, who, in order 
to prevent the election of magiſtrates 
from being in the power of the loweſt 
people, threw all of that deſcription 

(omnem foren ſem turbam) into four tribes, 
and called them eity tribes, quan 
Liv. 9, 46. o family in Rome diſ- 
tingviſhed itſelf more by its merits than 
that of the Fabii; Nec gradus eft ultra 
Fabios cognominis ullus, Illa domus meri- 
ts Maxima did ſuis, Ovid, Faſt. 1, 
605. Virgil chiefly celebrates Fabiusz 

Who, when oppoſed to Hannibal, by 
© declining battle, ſaved the Roman ſtate, 

Tu Maximo s'ille er, &c.) A. 6, 846. 

Ovid, Fall. 2, 241. See Fa BIuS. 
Mp, the daughter of Aettes, 
(Aettias, dir), king of Colchis, by 


his wife Idyia, Cic. N. D. 3, 19. a fa- lud 


mous ſorcereſs, who aſſiſted faſon to 
carry off the golden fleece. In return 
for which, he married her, (G. 442.) 


. Barbarae Medeae venena, the drugs uſed : 


by Medea, Horat. Epod. 5, 61. —— 
Mept ivts herbae, (ſing. Medéit), ma- 
gic herbs, Ovid. Art. Am. 2, 101. ' © 
- Mepon, ontis, the ſon of Codrus, 
the firſt archon of Athens, whoſe ſuc- 
ceſſors, being choſen of the ſame fami- 
ly for 200 years, were called Mezpon- 
Tipar, Pauſan. 4, 5. (G. 426.) 
Mepus, the ſon of Medea,: who is 
ſaid to have given name to the country 
of Media, (G. 443.) 2. The name 
of one of the tragedies of Pacuvius, Cic. 
F | 
Mops, the daughter of Phorcus, 
[Pnoncis, -idis, Prop. 3, 22, 8. or 
Phorcynis, -idis, Lucan. 9, 629.) the 
chief of the three Gorgons, a female 
monſter, with ſerpents on her head in- 
ſtead of hair, which turned every one 


into ſtone that looked at her. She was 


Alain by Perſeus, (G. 395.) and from 


her blood ſprung the winged horſe Pe- 


= 1 


MET. 
giſus ; hence called Equus Pegaſaeus, 
Ovid. Faſt. 5, 8,—— /zDUs4EUM oc, 
the face of Meduſa, with which Per- 
ſeus turned people into ſtone, Ovid. 
Met. 5, 249. Chelydri Meduſaei, the 
hair on the head of Meduſa, Sil. 7. 
Ms oAzys us, one of the Perſian no- 

bles that expelled the Magi, (G. 607.) 
＋ 2. A general of Artaxerxes, (G. 
615.) We learn from Strabo, /. 14, 
F. 950. that the prieſts of Diana at E- 
pheſus, whom it behoved to be eunuchs, 
were called MeGaBnyzi. Hence Me- 
gabyzus is thought to be put for an eu- 
nuch, or one 6f thoſe prieſts, and not 
uſed as a proper name, Quinctil. 5, 125 
21 Pn. ee enen eee 
MsGAERA, one of the three infernal 
furies, Virg. Aen. 12, 846.; Lucan. 1, 
577. et 6, 730. Moa 18 900 s 
Are, (wry Er, magna ma- 

ter), the Greek epithet of Cybèlè, the 
mother of the gods: hence the feſti- 
val kept in honour of her was called 
MEGALESIA, orum, Liv. 29, 14. 
34. 54. et 36, 36. 3 Juvenal. 6; 69. vel 


uds MEcArts11, Ovid. Faſt, 4, 357-3 
Quinctil. 1, 65. or MEGAaLENS1A, -ium, 
v. Megalenſes ludi ; | Tofis Megalenſibus, 
on the feſtival- day of Cybèlè, (the 4th 


or 5th of April), when games were ex- 


hibited in the Circus, (adi Cirienſes), 
Cic. Fam. 2. 11. de Har. Reſp. 12 


Hence Megalgſidcaue ſpedtdcula mappae, 


the ſpectacles of the Megaleſian or Cir- 
cenſian games, the ſignal for beginning 
which was given by dropping a napkin 
or towel, ( mittendo mappam), Juvenal. 
11, 193. which cuftom took its riſe 
from Nero, Suet. 22. 
'Mt6 Ara, the firſt wife of Hercules, 
ſlain by him in a fit of madneſs, Senec. 
Herc. fur. 1015, &c. 10 400.) 


M ARREus, (3 ſyll.) the ſon of On- 


cheſtius, and grandſon of Neptune; the 


father of Hippomines, Ovid. Met. 10, 


605. who is hence called Megarẽius he- 
rot, ib. 659. „„ PENN 53 
MeL a, a companion of Antony's, 
JJ; 1) 20653 to 
Pomponius MEL A, a celebrated geo- 
grapher, born at Tingentera vel Tingi 


Cetraria, a town of Spain, Mel. 2, 6, 
8 Fo 


MEL 
85. who wrote an excellent book, in- 
ſcribed De fitu orbis, which is ſtill ex- 
tant. He flouriſhed between the time 
of Auguſtus and Veſpaſian. 
MELAMPUS, -6dis, the ſon of 
Amythion, (Amytbãòne cretus, Stat, 
Theb. 3, 453. AmyYTHAONIUS, Virg. 
S. 3, 550.) a famous ſoothſayer and 
phyſician at Argos, who cured the 
daughters of Proetus, | ( Proetides), by 
8 hellebore, Apollodor. 1, 9, 
IL. et 25 25 2. 3 Virg. fl. 6, 48. 
whence a ſpecies of hellebore was call- 
ed Melampodion, v. ium, Plin. 25, 5 . 
21. Cicero makes Melampus the ſon 
of Atreus, N. D. 3, 21. and ſpeaks of 
his predictions, Leg. 2, 13.— J 2. 
The name of a dog from his black feet, 
Ovid. Met. 3, 206. STEM 
MzeLixevs, (3 ſyll.) the name of 
a dog, from his black colour, Ovid. 
Hei, 3, 226. 5 
MELAnieet, Vid. MenaLtees. 
_ MeLaAnTHEUS, ee, ACC. ea, a per- 
ſon guilty of murder, who, while con- 
cealing himſelf, was diſcovered by his 
mother, ignorant of what had happen- 
ed, Ovid. in Ibin, 625. 


MEI, ANT HIUS, à Rhodian, a 


ſcholar of Carneides, Cic. Acad. 4, 6. 
q 2. A noted painter, Plin. 35, 7. 
z. The goat-herd of Ulyſſes, 


Hlomer. Odyſſ. 21, 175. who readily af- 
forded to the ſuitors of ' Penelope what 


part of his flock they deſired, and join- 
ed with them in devouring his maſter's 
ſubſtance, ib. 20, 175.3 Ovid. Ep. 1, 
95. On which account he was put to 
death by Telemachus with the greateſt 
torture, Homer. Od. 22, 473, Ke. 

MELEAiGER, v. MeLEacGrvus, 
Fri, the ſon of Oeneus, ( Oenides), who, 
having ſlain the wild boar of Calydon, 
gave the ſkin and head to Atalanta, 
who had firft wounded him. The un- 
cles of Meleager, attempting to rob 
Atalanta of her preſent, were ſlain by 
Meleager. Whereupon Althaea his mo- 
ther, in a paſſion, threw a log of wood, 
on which the life of her ſon depended, 
into the fire; and as ſoon as it was con- 
ſumed, Meleager expired, (G. 434-) 
His fifters, (Meleagrides), lamenting his 
death, were changed into birds, called 
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MEL 
by that name, Ovid. Met. 8, 534. ſup⸗ 
poſed to be Guinea-hens, Plin. 10, 26 
ſ. 38.— 1 2. A Greek poet, a na- 
tive of Gadara in Syria, who flouriſhed 
I5o years before the Chriſtian aera, 
He was the firſt colle&or of the Greek 
epigrams, entitled Anthologia. 3 
- MeuesiGENEes, ic, a name given to 
Homer, from Meles, a river of Ionia, 
near which he was born, (G. 557.97 
MeLire, er, one of the four, Mu- 
ſes, faid to have been produced by the 
ſecond of the three Jupiters, mentions 
ed by Cicero, N. D. 3, 21. 
Mrrigokus, the name of a ſhepherd, 
Virg. E. 1, 6. but Meliloeus dur, i. e. 
PhiloRetes, from his birth- place Meli- 
boea, Virg. Aen. 3, 401. CE 
MEeLlicterTa, MELICERTES, ae, v. 
as the ſon of Athimas and Ino. Vid. 
NO. | 
Merissuvs, the firſt king of Crete, 
the father of Amalthẽa and Meliſſa, 
who fed Jupiter, when a child, with 
milk and honey, (G. 356.) Meliſſa is 
ſaid to have been changed by Jupiter 
into a bee, Col. 8 oy: 5 
MELISSUS, a philoſopherof Samos, 


the ſcholar of Parmenides, Laert. , 24. 


who believed in the infinity and eterni- 
ty of the univerſe, (Hoc, quod effect infi- 
nitum et immulabile, ſemper fuiſſe et fore), 
Cie. Acad. 4, 37. 

Sp. Melius, a wealthy Roman citi- 
zen, ſuſpected of aiming at ſovereignty, 
becauſe, in the time ofa great dearth, 
be diſtributed corn among the people at 
a low price. On this ſuſpicion, being 
ſummoned to appear before Cincinna- 
tus, the dictator, and refuſing to obey, 
he was flain by Q. Servilius Ahãla, maſ- 
ter of horſe to the dictator, Liv. 4, 13, 
—16.; Cic. Cat. 1, 1. Dom. 38. Sen. 


16. Amic. 8, & 11.-—MaztLiany, - 


the partiſans of Maelius, Liv. 4, 14. 

Frumentum Maelianum, the corn which 

had been purchaſed by Maelius, ib. 
Annaeus MELLA, v. ML, the 


brother of Seneca the philoſopher, and 


father of the poet Lucan, who was put 
to death by Nero, Tac. Ann. 16, 17. 


MELPOMENE, er, one of the nine 


Muſes, Hor. Od. I, 24s 3. (8. 368.) 
111 | MEMMIUS, 
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MEM t 2 
_"MEMMIUS, the tame of an illuſ- 
trious plebeian genf at Rome, ſaid ts 
Ave been derived front the Trojan 
nefthens; Ving. Aen. 5, 116. Hence 
the Memmũ were among thoſe called 
Trost ns, by Tuvendl, 1, 106. 
C. MEMMIUS, a tribine” of the 
commons, who boldly accuſed the cor- 
raption of the nobility in the war againſt 
Iugurtha, Sally. Tug. 27. and rouſed 
the people to piiniſh the guilty, 15. 40, 
& zi: Cicero ſpeaking of this Meta. 
fs; jofhs him with his brother Lucius: 
C. et L. Minni flurunl orutores meſfo- 
tres; acrnſatores derer atque weerbi. Ita- 


eit non ſache lixerunt, von” We 
earn from Citero that C. Memmius 
rorght Beſtin to Bis trial, bat whether 
or his conduct in the Jugurthine war 
or not, is uncertain, Cic. Or. 2, 4 
Memmids, When éhndidate for the 6on- 
Mii in oppoſition to Glauciz, was 
Affaſſinated by rufflans whom Glaueia 
undd Saturninus employed to attack him 
with bludgeens, in the comitium, in 
preſence of the people, Appian. B. C. 
i; 369. Cie. Oi. 4, 2. 3 
C. MEMMIUS, L. F. an acute and 
afrecable ſpeaker, but too careleſs in 
Bis compoſition, highly accompliſhed in 
Greek literature, but indifferent abotc 
the Latin, Cic. Brut. 70. Quaeſtor to 
P6mpey in the war againſt Sertorius, Cic. 
Bulb. 2. He had an intrigue with the 
wives of Lucullus and Pompey, the for- 
mer of whom Cicers, in telling the fact, 
eulls Menelaus, and the latter Agamem- 
non, Cie. Hic. 1 18. Memmius having 
divulged a ſhameful paction, which he 
und Cn. Domitius, when candidates for 
the conſulſhip, had made withthe conſuls 
Appius and Ahehobardws, Git. Ast. 4, 
16, & 18. (Vid. Douirius.) and be- 
ing condemned ef bribery, lived in 
_ Exile at Atllens, Cir, Fam. 13, 1. Cu- 
rio propoſed getking bim recalled, Cie. 
Ht. 6, 1. but whether he effected it, is 
wheertain, To this Memmius, ſirnamed 
GunmELLes, Luctetins is thought to 
have inſeribed his poem Dt Rezun 
NATURA, 1,43, 412, & 10513 2, 142, 
&c. Lueretius ſometimes calls him by 
a patronymie name, Ma uNMLA DES, v. 


# 10, 226. 
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A, dut. «a8, 1, 25. voc. Memmiäòda, 
ib. 45. Mzemmians procdia, the 
farms or eſtate of Memmius, Cic. An. 


Fg | | 3 
T MEMNON, nis, the ſon of Tithõ- 


nus and Aurora, the general of the Ae- 
thiopians who came to the aſſiſtance of 
Priam, flain by Achilles, (G. 449-) 
Color Memnonins, black, the colour of 
the Aethiopians, Ovid. ex Pom. 3, 3, 96. 
Memnonia regna, the nations of the eaſt, 
Lucan. 3, 284. MauxoxISES, um, 
ling. Memnims), certain birds, ſuppo- 
ed to have been produced from the aſh- 
es of Memnon, Ovid. Met: 14, 618. 
© MtmxoNy a native of Rhodes, the 
principal general of Darius Codoman- 
nus, who alone ſuggeſted to that mo- 
narch the proper means of ſtopping the 
1 of Alexander, (G. 620. 
MEN, v. Minas, ae,; a freedman 


of Pompey the Great, Paterc. 2, 73. 


after Whoſe death he followed the for- 
tunes of his ſon Sex. Pompey, who gave 
him the command of part of his fleet, 
1b. He deſerted from Pompey to Au- 
. and from Auguſtus again to 
ompey. He a ſecond time left Pom- 


pey, and joined Auguſtus, bringing o- 


ver with Rim a part of Pompey's fleet. 
Caeſar bountifully rewarded him, and 


made him a military tribute. He was 


the only freed-mari whom Auguſtus ad- 
mitted to his table, Suet. Aug. 9 4— When 


Auguſtus and Antony, after having 


made an agreement with Sex. Pompey, 
paid Pompey a vilit in his ſhip, Mena 


e to Pompey to aſſaſſinate them 


and thus fecure the recovery of 
his father's fortune; but Pompey no- 


bly rejected the propoſal, Plutarch. in 


Antonio. Appian, in relating this fact, 


calls him MEnoporvs, Bell. Civ. 5, b. 


714. Horace ſeems to have had a great 
antipathy to this man, Zpod. 4. if it be 


the ſame Mena againſt whom he writes 
his bitter invectives. Some think it 


muſt be a different perſon, becauſe, a- 
mong the other charges againft his cha- 
rater, the moſt reprehenſible part of 
his conduct is not mentioned. 

_ MenaLcas, ae, the name of a ſhep- 
kerd, Firg. Eci. 23 15. et 3, 13. 9, 16. 


CF r r ee . 


MATT, 


M E N E 
Menak k, v. MELANI, re, the 
daughter of Deſmontes, or Acglug, 


who, being violated by Neptune, bare 


two ſons, (as Dionyſius of Haliearnaſ- 


ſus ſays, in the ox-ſtall of her father, 
de Arie Rhetor. p. 57. to which Varro 
alludes, R. R. 2, 5, 5-) Deſmontes, 
enraged at the diſcovery, ſhut up Me- 
nalippe in priſon, after having deprived 


her of fight, and ordered the infants to 


be expoled, A cow is ſaid to kave come 


and given them ſuck ; in which {tate 


the ſhepberds found them, In the mean 


time Metapontus, king of Icaria, being 


anxious to have children, Theano, his 


queen, applied to the ſhepherds to pro- 
cure for her a ſuppoſititious child. 


Whereupon they ſent her the infants 


. 


came the reputed ſons of Metapontus, 


under the name of Boeotus and Aevlus. 


After this 'Theino had two ſons of her 


own; and when they grew up, having 
diſcovered to them that their ſuppoſed 


brothers were ſuppoſititious, ſhe adviſed 


them to take an opportunity of 


cutting 


them off. But the ſons of Neptune, 


when attacked, by the afliftance of their 


father, flew their aggreſſors. Theano, 


ſtruck at the ſight of their bodies, which 


were earried back to the palace, flew 


herſelf. Boeòõtus and Aecolus fled to 


the ſhepherds by whom they had been 
ſaved. There Neptune revealed to them 


the ſecret of their birth, and that their 
mother was in cuſtody. 


count they flew Deſmontes, and libera- 
ted their mother, to whom Neptune re- 


ſtored her ſight. Accompanied by her 1 
they returned to Metapontus, amd in- 


formed him of the perfidy of 'Theano. 


Whereupon Metapontus married Mena- 


b 


lippe,. and adopted them as his ſons, 


Hygin. f. 186. This ſtory ſerved as a 
LubjeQ. for a tragedy of Euripides, Dio- 


ibid. Accius likewiſe wrote a tra- 


gedy called MRENALI PPA, Cic. . I, 
31. aſena | Menalippes, the maiſk 
uſed in acting the part of Menalppe, 


Juvenal. 8. 229.— There was another 
[ENALIPPA, the daughter of the cen- 


ö ur Chipoa,-aho | i 4 10 d deen 


On this ac- 
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weed into 2 mare, ann Poet. 2, 


„ e v. Melaui pus, the 
ſon of Aſtäcus, ( Aftacides, -ae ), who 
mortally wounded Tydeus in the belly 
with a javelin. But Pydeus exertin 
all his ſtrength, threw a dart, whi 
killed Melanippus. Tydeus was car 
ed off the field, and perceiving his 5 
deſperate, requeſted that ſome of his 
friends wauld go and bring to him the 


bead of Menalippus, (Caput, 4 caput, 6 


mihi fi quis adportet, Menalippe, tuum 3 


Nam volveris aruis, Fido I nec 


me virtus ſuprema e * We 
8, 740. Capineus was the firſt that 
found the dead body, and Lg it 
to Tydeys ; who ordered the head to 
be cut off, and in revenge for his wound, 


divided it in two, and tore out the 


brains with his teeth. In the mean time 
Pallas was bringing a remedy which ſhe 
had received from Jupiter, to cure Ty- 
deus, and render him immortal. But 
ſeeing this barbarity, ſhe with-held i it, 
and left him with indignation, Stat. iþ. 
8, 719, Ke, ag fin. Apollodorus ſays, 
it was Amphiaraus that brought the 
head of Menalippus to 'Tydeus, from 


batred to him, becauſe he had been the 


author of the Theban war. Soon af - 
ter this, Amphiarius was ſwallowed up 
by an earthquake, Appollodor. 3, 6, 8. 


Pauſanias alſo ſays, that Menalippus | 


was flain by. Amphiaräus, 9, 18. 
MENANDER, v. Menandrus, -dri, 
an Athenian comic writer, of yacom- 
mon merit, (ano comoedys ), contem- 
porary with Demetrius Phaler$us, 
Phaedr. 5. fab. 1. greatly admired by 
the ancients, Quindil. 10, 1, 69.; Hor. 
Sat. 2, 3, II. 3 ropert- 3» 21, 28-3 
Ovid. T rift. 2, 369. ; Stat. Silv. 2, 1, 


114-3 for nothing now remains of his 


works but a few fragments. His ſta- 
tue was erected imthe theatre at Athens, 


PHauſan. 1, 21. Ai. Mn E- 
vs, Propert. 2, 5, 3. 


MExECLEs, 3 celebrated Aſiatic e- 
tori ician, a native of Alabanda, (Ala- 
bandenfis, v. -deus), apr whom L. Craſ- 
we "wo e n, in his 
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MEN 
2 fradicd, Cic. Or. 2, 23. Brut: 
» Orat. 69. | 
"Maxzcriras, ' it, one of the gene- 
75 of Perſeus, Liv. 44, 24. 
MznzpEnys, an Athenian orator, 
in the time of L. Craſſus, Cic. Or. 1, 18. 
— 2. A philoſopher of Eretria, 
Eretricus), who placed the chief good 
in the perception of truth, Cic. Acad. 
4, 42. from whom a ſect of philoſophers 
were called ExerTrici, 16. 3. Al- 
ſo the name of an old man in Terence, 
Haut. 1, 1. 
Meni ius, the fon of Atreus, (A. 


trides), and brother of Agamemnon, the 


king of Sparta, and huſband of Hele- 
na, (G. 41 3.)— Menelai portus, a mari- 
time town between Cyrene and Egypt, 
| Nep. Agefil. 8. ——MexELAEvus thala- 
| mur, the bed · chamber of Menelaus, Pra- 
pert, 2, 15, 13. Menelůũlut mons, a moun- 
tain near Lacedaemon, Liv. 34, 28. 
2. A Greek rhetorician, a na- 
tive of Marathos, a town of Phoenicia, 
x ( Marathznus , whoſe aſſiſtance C. Grac- 
chus was thought to have uſed in com- 
poling his orations, Cic. Brut. 26. 
NMENENIA gens, a nien family 
at Rome. 
MEN ENITUs Agrippa, conſul a. u. 
| 2515 Liv. 2, 16. Being ſent as an 
J ambaſſador to treat with the plebeians, 


— 


who had made a ſeceſſion to the Mons 


Sacer, he prevailed on them to return, 
Te 2,32. He died ſo poor, that he 


did not leave enough to defray the ex- 


pences of his funeral, ib. 33. tt 


MzxzErnzon, 
Arcadian, Ovid. Met. To 387. ; Hygin. 
N 


Menus, is, the firſt king of Egypt, 

: who * Memphis Herodot. 2 99. 46,” 
# 664. 

85 Niuserskrvs, a alf flatuary, 23. 

5 Mebacuth dec a We the freed- 

man of gg re Cic. Fom, 5 


144 9. n 
© atonicenſis) a town of Caria in A- ; 


a Minor; 12 moſt eloquent rhetorici- 
1 an of that country in his time, the praę · 


Plin. 36, 3. 
nee Bid. dMnvennes. - 
” Mxxieevs, a native of Stratonicea 


© ceptor of Cicero, Cie. Brut. 91. 


Msx1eev's, a philoſopher who wrote library, Cic. Att. 4, 7. J 2. A Jew 


ridiculed by Martial, 7, 81. 
MENTOR, 


bb on eke ſub; es, mix- 
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; L 
a (largitus eſt patride ſuum ſangui- 


nic, an Weraevs | 


MEN 

ing humour with erudition, Cic. Acad. 
1, 2. whom Varro imitated in his ſa- 
tires, which from him he called SA r i- 
RAE MENIrpEAEB, Macrob. Sat. 1, 113 
Gell. 13, 30. 

Mexiscus, one of the principal ci- 
tizens (vir primarius) of Entella, a 
town in Sicily, who was ſent to —— 
to give evidence againſt Verres, Cie. 
Verr. 3, 87. 

Mxn1vs, the ſon of Lycion, killed 
by the ſame thunderbolt by which his 
father's houſe was ſet on fire, Ovid. in 
thin, 472. | 

'Menotcevs, (in 3 ſyll. eur, ei, 
ea, eu, eo), the ſon of Creon, king of 
Thebes, who having heard that Tire- 
ſias had foretold that Thebes would be 
ſafe, if the laſt or youngeſt of the race of 
the ſerpent ſhould p periſh, and perceiving 
that he himſelf was meant, mounted Aa 
conſpicuous part of the city, and in 
fight of his countrymen, and of the e- 


nemy, after having uttered a ſolemn 


prayer, ſtabbed himſelf with his ſword, 
and then after ſprinkling the battlements 


and walls with his blood, threw himſelf 


down among the middle of the troops 
of the enemy, Stat. Theb. 10, 610,— 
and thus ſacrificed himſelf for his 


nem), Cic. 'Fuſc. 1, 48. Apollodorus 
tells the ſtory ſomewhat te- 3, 
6, 7. So Hyginus, 242.——adj. M 
NOECEUs 3 thus, Menoeceo lubrica ſaw- 
guine turris, ſlippery or wet with the 
blood of Menoeceus, Stat. T heb. 10, 846, 
Mrxogrzs, ae, one of the compa- 


nions of Aeneas, the pilot of the thip 


called Centaurus, Virg. Aen. 5, 161. 

Mzxorius, the ſon of Actor, and 
father of Patroclus; whence: Patroclus 
is called Ne pb #:7 x06 Goa. a: 32 


Rao this: name 1 a rn. avtite 
ten by Plato, Cic, Tufcs „ 
Mrxornfrus, a flave of Atticus, 


t employed by Cicero in arranging his 


a MEN L001 © MES 
MENTOR, -vris, a celebrated ſculp- of gold, and was preſented with the 
tor and engraver, Plin. 33, 12 f. 55. freedom of the city, Liv. 36, 21. 
 Rarae fine Mentore menſae, there is Menlöxgs, ae, the charioteer of 
ſcarcely a table without cups or bowls Idömèneus king of Crete, and from 
emboſſed by Mentor, Juvenal. 8, 104. the ſame country, Ovid. Met. 13, 359, 
Pocula Mentoris manu, ſummo artificto, among the braveſt of the Greeks, 
fata, Cic. Verr. 4, 18. Pocula en- hence ſaid to be equal to Mars in 
tored nobilitata manu, Martial. 9, 60, 16. courage, Homer. Il. 2, 651. deſeri- 
Add. Id. 3, 41. Mentorei labores, the bed as black with Trojan duſt, (uſpùte 
works of Mentor, Id. 4, 39, 5. join- auriga), Hor. Od. 1, 6, 15. Add. bid. 
ed with thoſe of Myro, ( Myronis artes), 15, 26. | 
ib. 2. Leſbia Mentoreo vina bibas opere, MrRörk, -es, the ſeventh of the 
drink Leſbian wine from a cup emboſſed daughters of Atlas, who married Siſy- 
by Mentor, —_— I, 14, 2.— 1 2. phus. She was ſuppoſed to be the 
A ſon of Hereules, Apollodor. 2, 7, 8. leaſt bright of the Pleiades, becauſe the 
alſo of Euryſtheus, Id. 2, 8, 1. E 3. only one of her family that married a 
The companion of Ulyſſes, to whom mortal, all the reſt having married 
that king, at his departure from Ithaca deities, Ovid. Faſt. 4, 175. 
to the Trojan war, committedthe charge Mzgzors, pie, the huſband of Cly- 
of his family, Homer. Odyſſ. 2, 225. mene and the ſuppoſed father of Phi- 
I 4. A Rhodian, the general of a bo- ethon, Ovid. Trift. 3, 4, 30. Met. 1. 
dy of Greeks in the ſervice of Necta- 763. J 2. A Trojan ſlain by Tur- 
nEbus, king of Egypt, whom he baſe- nus, Virg. Aen. , 702. | 
ly betrayed, and joined the Perſians, Mrx br, a firname of the Cornelii. 
(G. 619.) | | L. Cornelius MERULA, the prieſt 
Mr, Vid. Mata. of Jupiter, ¶ amen dialis), who, upon 
MERCURIUS, the ſon of Jupiter the expulſion of Cinna, was made con- 
and Maia, the daughter of Atlas; ſul in his place, Paterc. 2, 20. ; Appian. 
whence he is called ATLanTiADEs, B. Civ. 1, p. 390. But when Cinna | 
(Vid. Arras), the meſſenger of Ju- and Marius became maſters of the city, 
piter and of the other gods; the god Merula having reſigned the conſulſhip 
of eloquence, &c. (Vid. G. 379.) fled to the temple of Jupiter, and ha- 
MRcURIALES viri, men of genius ving invoked curſes on the head of 
and learning, Hor. Od. 2, 17, 29—— Cinna and on his party, put an end to 
MrxcvuriaLEs, -ium, the members of his days by cutting his veins before the 
a college of prieſts or perſons who altar, ſo that the blood flowed on the 
took care of the temple of Mercury, altar, Paterc. ib. 22.; Appian. ib. p. 395. 
Cic. Q. Fr. 2, 5, which was early dedi- L. Mescinivs Rufus, the quaeſtor 
cated at Rome, Liv. 2, 21, & 27. of Cicero, Cic. Fam. 5, 19, & 20. 13s 
2. The planet Mercury, the neareſt 26, & 28. 16, 4, & 8. Att. 6, 3. 
of all the planets to the ſun, Cic. V D. MESSALA, a ſirname given to Va- 
2, 20.; Plin. 2, 8. called Celer Cyllenius, lerius Corvinus, from his having con- 
( e. Mereury, born on mount Cyllene), quered Meſsana in Sicily, the letter K 
from the quickneſs of its motion, Lu- being gradually changed into L, Sener. 
can. 1, 662. ſaid to be the ruler of the de Brev. Vit. c. 13. who firſt brought a 
waters of rivers, and hence to influence clock to Rome from Catana, a. u. 490. 


the inundation of the Nile, Lucan, 10, Plin. 7, 60. / ult, whence the flouriſh- 
209, &c. | fr. Beg * 


| Ef ing ger, of the MzssALAE, which 
Mrxicus, a Spamard, who betray- gave birth to ſeveral eloquent orators, 


ed the iſland of | Syracuſe to the Ro- Cic. Brut. 70. ad Brut. 15.3 Horat. Art. 
mans, Liv. 25, 30. and therefore, in the p. 371. Tibull. 1, 3. | 3 
triumph of Marcellus, he wore a crown M. Valerius MESSILA Corvinus, 


-- 


MES 
a noble Roman, highly extolled by Ci- 
cero when a young man, Ep. ad Br. 15. 
who being proſcribed by Antony, made 
his eſcape to Brutus and Caſſius. AF. 
ter their death he ſurrendered the fleet 
which he commanded, upon conditions, 


Appran. B. C. 5 P. 736. Paterculus ſays 
that he was preſerved by the interpo- 


fition of Auguſtus, 2, 71. Melsala 
afterwards ſaved the life of Auguſtus, 
when he had him in his power, ib. In 
the year 724, in which the battle of 
AQium was fought, Meſsala was made 


conſul with Auguitus in place of An- 


tony, who had been depoſed, Dio, 50, 
10. and thus, by a wonderful turn of 


fortune, poſſeſſed the poſt of him by 


whom he had been doomed to death, 
ib. 47, 11. 3 \ Appian. B. C. 4, 611. He 


afterwards obtained a triumph for ha- 


ving ſuppreſſed a rebellion of the Agui- 
| tani, ib. » Genits Aquitanae celeber 
Meiſãla triumphis, Tibull. 2, 1, 31. It 
was upon the motion of Meſsäla in the 
ſenate that Auguſtus was called Fa- 
THER OF HIS COUNTRY, which title he 
accepted with tears of joy, though be- 
fore, when it was offered him by the 
people, he had declined it, Suet. Aug. 
58. Meſsala is mentioned by Horace 
as a perſon of the higheſt nobility, Sat. 
1, 6, 42. and as one of his friends, ib. 
10, 85. Horace having invited him 
to ſupper, ingenioully addreſſes an ode 
to the caſk of wine which he intended 
to open on the occaſion, Od. 3, 21. 
He repreſents Meſeala as particularly 
diſtinguiſhed by bis eloquence and {kill 
in juriſprudence, Art. p. 371. Add. Sat. 
I, 10, 29. Quinctilian ſpeaks in the 
higheſt terms of the cloquence of Meſ- 
Sala, and ſeems to place him next to 
Cicero; At Meſcala nitidus et candidus, 
et grodam modo prae ſe ferens in dicendo 
nabilitatem ſuam, 10, I, 113. Multum 
in ala dignitalis, multum ad poſteros gloriac 
#radidit, Id. 12, 41, 28. The charac- 
teriſtic of his manner and ftyle was dig- 
Bits 1d, 12, 10, 11. Add. Id. Is 77 231 
& 34. 4» I, 8. 9, 4, 38, et 10, 5, 2. 
In ſome reſpects he is ſaid to have been 
even ſuperior to Cicero, ( Cicerone mitior 
Cor vinus et dulcior, et in verbis magis ela- 
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boratus,) Dial. de Orat. c, 18. He is 
ſeveral times mentioned by Tacitus as 
a diſtinguiſhed orator, Ann. 11, 6, & 
7. 13, 34. But Meſsala is extolled 
moſt of all by Tibullus, whoſe patron 
he was, 1, 1, 53. 2, 1, 31. 4, 1, I, &c. 
Metsala was the firſt praefect of the 
city, but retaincd that office only for a 
few days, Tac. Ann. 6, 11. Dio there- 
fore takes no notice of him, but men- 
ws Agrippa as the firſt praefect, 54, 


MESS ALI NA, the daughter of 


Earbitus M-{sala, and wife of the em- 
peror Claudius, infamous for her lewd- 
neſs, which at laſt brought her to an 


untimely end, Tac. Ann. 11, 258. 


Suet. Cl. 26.; Juvenal. 6, 118. & 10, 


35. 


Mess aApus, an Etruſcan chief, who 
joined Turnus, remarkable for his {kill 
in horſemanſhip, hence called demyuer 
equorum, the tamer of horſes; faid to 


have been the offspring of Neptune, 


according to Servius, becauſe he came 
into Italy by ſea, Virg. Aen. 7, 691. 
one of the chief leaders of the Italians, 


ib. 8, 6. 


Mer lsus, che king of Priveraum, 
and father of Camilla, Yirg. Aen. 11, 
540. e 1 4 
M TANTRA, the wife of Celeus, and 
mother of Triptolèmus, Ovid. Faſt. 4, 
339. : 


METELJI, a coofderable family. 


of the gens Caecilig. a N 
L. Caecilius METEI. LU8, twice 
conſul, a. u. 503, and 507. maſter of horſe, 
and dictator, Pontifex Maximus, &c. In 
reſcuing the Palladium, or image of Pal- 


las, from the temple of Veſta while in 
flames, (Serwapit trepidam flagranti e“ 


aede A iner vam, Juvenal. 3, 139.) he 
loit his fight, on which account the Ro- 
man people granted him the on 

7 


of being carried to the fenate-h 
when he choſe to go thither, in a cha- 


riot, an honour which had never been 


45. add. Ovid. Haff. 6, 437, &c.; 
al. Max. I, 5. 3 Senec. Controv. 4, 2. 


This Metellus | is, aid Grit ( primus] x0 


have brought elephants into the city in 
= "has " 


| 
L 
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his triumph in the firſt Punic war, Plin. 
5. But Pliny fays otherwiſe, 8, 6. 
that this was firſt done in the war 
againſt Pyrrhus, (namely by Curius 
Dentitus) z and that Metellus brought 
the greateſt number (ↄlurimot), ib. et 8, 
7 And therefore the reading in the 
ormer paſſage is thought to be wrong. 
9, Caeciliun METELLUS, the 
grandſon of the former, Plin. 7, 44- 
| Þraetor, a. u. 605, who conquered 
Andtiſcus, called alſo P/zudo- Philippus, 
(i. e. falſe Philip,) Cic. Rull. 2, 33. 
Who, penny to be the ſon of Per- 
ſeus, ſeized on Macedonia. Me- 
tellus, on account of his ſucceſs, got 
the ſirname of Mackpoxicus, Flor. 2, 
14. Liv. Epit. 49, & 50.; Eutrop. 4, 
13. This Metellus is mentioned by 
Pliny as an inſtance of ſingular felicity. 
For beſides his great honours, and the 
ſirname of Macedonirus, he was carried 
to the funeral pile by four ſons, 1. Q. 
MEerTtLLus, firnamed Balearicus, from 
his baving ſubdued the iſlands called 
| Baleares, who had been conſul, cenſor, 
and had obtained a triumph; 2. M. ME- 
TELLUS, who had been conſul, and 
honoured with a triumph; 3. L. Me- 
Tellus, firnamed DaLMATicus, from 


his victory over the Dalmatians, who 


had been conſul, (and according to Val. 
Maximus, 8, 5, 1. allo cenſor), called 
Diapemarus or DiabuMENUS, be- 
cauſe he uſed to bind his head with 
. fillets or rollers in order to cover ſome 
excreſcence or ulcer, (Plin. 7, 44 et 
34 8). But Metellus Dalmaticus and 
 Diadematus are thought by ſome to be 
different perions, ¶ Vid. Ernefti {ndex 
Hiftoricus- Ciceron. ) 4. C. METELLts 
Gaprarius, who had been praetor, and 
was conſul the year after his father's 
death, Plin. 7, 44. Beſides theſe, Me- 
tellus Macedonicus let two daughters, 
married both to men of conſular dig- 
nity, Plutarch. de Fortitud. Roman. p. 318. 
In ſhort, the number ot thoſe who ſa- 
luted him by the appellation of father 
or grandfather {patris) amounted to 
twenty-ſeven, Plin. 7, 13 f. 11. But 
in the height of his proſperity this 
- Meteilus was once juſt about to be 


f 
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Cit. Arb. 3. Or. 3. 18. 
often ſpeaks of Metcllus Numidicus, he- 


M:E:T. 
thrown from the Tarpeian rock b 
C. Attinius Labeo, a tribune, becau 
Metellus, when cenſor, had expelled 
Labeo from the ſenate; and he was with 
difficulty ſaved by the interpoſition uf 
another tribune, Plin. 7, 44. His 
goods, however, were conſecrated to 
ſome deity, Cic. Dam. 47. There was 
« miſunderſtanding betwixt this Metel- 
lus and Scipio Africanus the younger, 
but without bitterneſs, (inimicitiae fine 
acerbitate,) Cic. Off. 1, 25. ; Plin. ib. 
L. METELLUus Calvus, the brother 
of Macedonicus, conſul a. u. 611. His 
evidence againſt Q. Pompeius was not 
regarded, Cic. Font. 7. | 
- 2, METELLUS, the ſon of Cal- 
vus, conſul with M. Silanus, a. u. 645, 


Cic. Brut. 35.3 Salluft. Fug. 43. called 


Numipicrs, on account of his victories 
over Jugurtha, Plutarch. in Mario, a man 
of great integrity and merit, (nulli fe- 
cundus ſeculi ſui), Paterc. 2, 11. the 
only ſenator who would not ſwear to 
ſupport the laws of the tribune Apu- 
leius Saturninus, and therefore obliged 
to go into baniſhment, Plutarch. in Ma- 
rio; Paterc. 2, 15. Cic. Cluent. 35. 
Dom. 31. Sext. 16. but he was ſoon 
after reſtored with great honour, Pa- 
tere. et Plutarch. ibid. Cic. ad Quir. 
poſt red. 3. in Senat. 15, &c. by a 


propoſed by Q. Calidius, Cic. Planc. 28. 


After his return, however, Cicero ab- 
ſerves, that his mind was rather deject- 
ed, ¶ fradto animo fuiſſe), Cic. Fam. 1, 9. 
Such was the opinion of his ſtrict ho- 


nour, that at a trial for extortion, to 


which he was brought by his enemies, 
when his account-books (tabular) were 
handed about the court, as uſual, for in- 
ſpection, there was none of the judges 
that did not turn away his eyes, leſt he 
ſhould ſeem to doubt the truth of the 


different articles by looking at them, 


Cic. Balb. 5. Att. 1, 16. 80 ſerupu- 
louſly obſervant of truth he was, that 
he would not aid L. Lucullus, his 
ſiſter's huſband, by his teftimony, Cic. 
Verr. 4, 66. This great man was a 
favourer of learning and learned men, 


Cicero 


cauſe 


MET 
cauſe be thought his fortune in ſeve- 
ral reſpects fimilar to his own; but 
their conduct was very different. 

9. METELEUS, the fon of Nu- 
midzicus, called Pius, on account of his 
dutiful and affectionate behaviour to his 
father in his exile, Cic. Or. 2, 40. Quir. 
52 red. 3. in Senat. 15. He always 
ſhewed himſelf grateful to Calidius for 
having effected his father's reſtoration, 
Cic. Plane. 28, & 29. He was wound- 
ed by C. Cethẽgus, the aſſociate of 
Catiline, Cic. Syll. 25. He was among 
the firſt that joined Sylla upon his re- 
turn to Italy, Plutarch. in Syll. and af- 
terwards carried on war againſt Serto- 

nus, Cic. Balb. 2, & 17. ; Plutarch. in 
2. MeTELLvs, conſul with Horten- 
- fins, a. u. 674, Cic. Ad. 1. in Verr. g. 
called Cx ri cs, from the conqueſt of 
the iſland Crete, Cic. Flacc. 1 3. Flor. 3, 
7. Paterc. 2, 34. After his return from 
thence, being prevented from obtaining 
the honour of a triumph by the detrac- 
tion of his enemies, he was ſent into 
- Picenum. againſt the accomplices of 
Catiline's conſpiracy, Salluft. Cat. zo. 
2. Merzrrus Celer, an orator, Cc. 
Brut. 89. Na 
2. MgeTELLvus Celer, the eldeſt ſon 
of the former, praetor when Cicero 
was conſul, Cic. Cat. 1, 8. et 2, 3. Sul. 
23. after which he obtained the pro- 
vince of Gaul, which Cicero had de- 
clined, Cic. Fam. 5. 1. conſul with L. 
Afranius, Cic. Piſ. 4. Att. 1, 17. He 
married Clodia, the ſiſter of P. Clodius, 
Cicero's enemy, Cic. Coel. 14. by whom 


he was thought to have been poiſoned, 


5. 24. | 
*METELLUS N?pos, the young- 
er brother of the former, tribune of the 
ple the year after Cicero was con- 
ful, who prevented Cicero from making 
a ſpeech to the people on the laſt day 
of his office, and only 
to take the uſual oath, „that he had 
done his duty faithfully,” Dio, 37, 38. 
But he afterwards laid aſide his enmity 
N inſt Cicero, and, when conſul with 
- Eentulus Spinther, concurred with his 
colleague in promoting Cicero's return 
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itted him 
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from exile, Cic. in Sen. p. red. 7. 
Oratio METELLINg, an oration which 
Cicero wrote againſt Metellus Nepos 
when tribune, Cic. Att. 1, 10. ; Puint- 
til. 3, 9, 50.—Caefar was praetor when 
Metellus was made tribune, and ſup- 
ported him in all his meaſures, which 
were ſo violent, that the ſenate decreed 
that they ſhould both be ſuſpended 
from their office. But Caeſar, upon 
making his' ſubmiſſion, was reponed, 
Suet. Cacſ. 16. Metellus made his e- 
ſcape to Pompey, who was married to 
his ſiſter, (vid. CatsAR, p. 55.). A- 


mong the orations of Caeſar, there was 


one inſeribed, pro Metello, Suet. Caeſ. 


4 MEeTELLus, a tribune, who at- 
tempted to hinder Caeſar from takin 

out of the treaſury the money which 
was kept in the temple of Saturn, 'and 
was reſerved for the laft exigencies of 
the ſtate ; but in vain : for Caeſar or- 
dered the tribune to he removed, and 
the door to be opened by force, Cic. 
Att. 10, 4.3; Plutarch. Caef. p. 725: ; 
Flor. 4, 2. ; Appian. B. Civ. 2. p. 45 3.; 
Dio, 41, 17. Pliny mentions the ſum, 
33, 3. Lucan deſcribes at great length 


all the circumſtances of this action, 3, 


102,.—169. But Caeſar himſelf no- 
tices it very ſlightly, B. C. 1, 33. 
The MErzrri were long one of the 
chief families in Rome, Lucan: 7, 583. 
Several of them obtained ſirnames from 
the countries which they ſubdued. Two 
brothers of that name triumphed in one 


day, Paterc. 2, 8. and in the ſpace of 


about twelve years, according to Pa- 
tereulus, there were more than twelve 
Metelli either conſuls, or cenſors, or 
honoured with a triumph, 2, 11. Hence 
Lucan repreſents Pompey deploring 
the wretched madneſs of Caeſar, in 


wiſhing to be ranked rather with thge 
Cinnae and Mari, the oppreſſors of 


their country, than with the Camilli 


and Metelli, (magniſque Metellis), 'the 


preſervers of their country, 2, 544. 
But under the emperors hardly any of 
this family are mentioned, Tacit. et Sue- 
ton. Ut appareat, quemadmodum urbium 


imperiorumque, ita gentium (for familia- 
rum) 
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rum) nunc florere ere nunt ſeneſ- 
m_—_— interire, Paterc. id 


M. MxrilLius, a tribune of the ple- 
beians, Liv. 5, 11. 

METON, -8nis, an Athenian aſtro- 
nomer, the author of the lunar cyele 
or golden number, as it is called, (G. 
15.). He firſt diſcovered that the 
moon returns to the ſame point in the 
zodiac from which ſhe ſet out with the 
ſun in nineteen years; whence this 

ſpace of time was called Axx US Me- 
TONIS, Auſon. Epiſt. 2, 12. But the 
moderns, more exaQ, have found, that 
there is a difference of 1 hour 27 mi- 
nutes 32 ſeconds N 2. A debtor of 
Cicero's, Cic. Att. 12, 51. who being 
tardy in payment, and being allowed a 
year's credit, Cicero, playing upon the 
name, ſays, Quando ile Metonts ants 


veniet? when will the day of payment 


for Meton at the end of his year ( annua 
dies) arrive? where he ſeems to expreſs 
an apprehenſion leſt it ſhould be as long 
as the year or cycle of Meton, i. e. nine- 
teen years, ib. 3. 

MzrxA, a favourite of king Ario- 
barzanes, Cic. Fam. 15, 4. 

Mrraopökus, a philoſopher of 

Scepſis, (Scegſius), remarkable for his 
memory, P 77 24.3 Ce. Orat. 25 
88. Tuſc. 1, 24. the ſcholar of Carnei- 
des, Cic. Or. 1, 11. equally ſkilled in 
painting as in philoſophy, and there- 
fore ſent by the Athenians to L. Pau- 
lus, who conquered Perſeus, at the re- 
queſt of Paulus, as the fitteſt perſon to 
inſtruct his children, and to adorn his 
triumph with pictures, Plin. 35, 11. 

Mrxopoxus of Chios, ( Chius), a 
ſceptical philoſopher, who denied the 
teſtimony of the ſenſes, and the cer- 


tainty of all knowledge, (Vego, inquit, 


tire nos [ciamuſne aliguid, an nihil ſcia- 
2 Of 57 — Acad. 47 23. * 
Mrxopokvs of Athens, an Epi- 
curean philoſopher, contemporary with 
Epicurus, Cic. Fin. 25 3. Tuſc. 2, Zo | 
MErrius TW dictator of the 
Albans. Vid. Forrerivs. | 
M rrius Curtius. Vid. CurTtirvus. 
NM. Mrrius, ſent as an ambaſſador 
by Caeſar to Arioviſtus, Cazf. B G. 1, 


( | 
47. and found ſafe after Caeſat's battle 


MIL 


with Arioviſtus, ib. 54. 


MeTvuscit1vs, an adherent of Pom- 


pey, ( Pompeianus), Cic. Att. 8, 12. 
Mevivus. Vid. Mazvivs. 
MEZ ENTIUs, the king of Caere, 
( urbis Agyllinae), a deſpiſer of the gods, 
the firſt in the eatalogue of the Italian 
princes who joined Turnus againſt Ae- 


neas, Virg. Aen. 7, 648. expelled by 
his ſubje&is on account of his horrid 


cruelty, ib. 8, 418, —493. He was 
ſlain by Aeneas, ib. 10, 907. But Li- 
vy and Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus tell 
the ſtory differently, (Vid. G. 190. 

Mezrrötvus, a Numidian, w 
contended with Maſiniſſa for the em- 
pire of Numidia; and being defeated, 
fled into the territory of Carthage, Liv. 
29, 29, & 30. 

Micirsa, the ſon of Maſiniſſa ki 
of Numidia, Salluft. Fug. 5, &e. * 

Micriox, v. Micrio, a chief man 
at Chalcis (Chalcidenfis)- in Euboea, a 
faithful friend of the Romans, Liv. 35, 
38, & 46. | 


MIDAS, , a king of Phrygins- 


who having hoſpitably entertained Si- 
lenus, brought him back to Bacchus 3 
on which account he obtained, at his 
requeſt, from Bacchus, that every thin 

he touched ſhould be changed . 
But he ſoon repented of this gift, and 
therefore it was withdrawn, Ovid. Met. 


90,.—145. (G. 383.). The ears of 


this king are ſaid to have been chan- 
ged by Apollo into thoſe of an aſs, be- 
cauſe Midas preferred the playing of 
Pan on the pipe to the muſic of A- 
pollo on the lyre or harp, Ovid. Met. 
11, 153, &c. 

MiLanton, nis, the lover of Ata- 
lanta, Propert. 1, 1, 9. ſuppoſed to be 
the ſame with Hippomènes or Melei- 
ger, Ovid. Art. 2, 188. (C. 433%) 

 MILETUS, the ſon of Phoebus by 
Diiine or Dijone, ( D#idnides), who, 
perceiving that Minos ſuſpected him of 
aiming at the crown, fled from Crete, 
and built a city in Tonia, called Miletus 
after his name. By the nymph Cyanee, 
the daughter of the river Monidader; he 
was the father of Byblis and- Caunus, 
ne Rn Ovid, 
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2. and by Antoninus Nhe Meta- 
morpb. c. 30. 

MILO, --anis, a Shams hls of 
Croton, (Crotoniãta, v. -ates), of un- 
common ſtrength, ( G. 180.) — 2. 


The commander 5 Tarentum under 


Pyrrhus, (G. 234. 
Ti. Annius Ha the friend of Ci- 
cero, and the opponent of E. Clodius. 
While Milo was candidate for the con- 
ſulſhip, and Clodius for the praetor- 
ſhip, they happened to meet on the 
Appian way, whence a ſcuffle took 
place, in which Clodius was killed by 
the ſlaves of Milo, and by his order. 
Milo at his trial was defended by Ci- 
cero, but being condemned, went to 
M.arſeilles into baniſhment, Cic. Mil. 
et ibi Aſcon.; Paterc. 2, 47. He after- 
wards engaged in the civil war againſt 
Caeſar, and was killed, i 
dictum MiLonianum, the trial of N Jo, 
Rumil. 2, 20, 8.—— M1LONIANA Ci. 
ceronit oratio, the ſpeech of Cicero in 
defence of Milo, which is not the ſame 
with what he delivered, but was after- 
wards improved. When Milo read the 
copy of it ſent to him by Cicero, he 
is reported to have written Cicero, 


4 that it had happened luckily ; for if 


Cicero had pronounced that ſpeech at et 2, 14. Of. 1, 28. — Minotla reg- 


his trial, he ſhould not then be eating 
ſuch large mullet fiſhes at Marſeilles, 
i. e. that he ſhould not have been ha- 
niſned. 
imply that he was pleaſed with his ſi- 
tuation, but was meant as a reflection 
againſt Cicero for not having defended 
him properly, Dio, 40, 54. 

MILTIäi DES, , a calcbrated 
Athenian general, who, with 10,000 
Greeks, fn oy; the Perſian army of 
Darius under Datis and. Artaphernes, 
conſiſting pf above 100;000 men, at 
Marathon, (6. 347, & 465. 

MIN sTLGN ES, v. MimalioniDES, 
um, women who performed the ſacred 
rites of Bacchus, bacchanals, Stat. T heb. 
> 660. ; Ovid. Art. 1, 54. thought to 
be {o called from Mimas, a Dane 


af lonia.. // WER G. ae, 
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Od. Mei, 9, 442, &c.— This ſtory is 
told differently by Apollodorus, 3, 1, 


The letter of Milo did not. 


MIN 
Min As, -antis, a giant, of great 


. ſtrength, (validus), Hor. Od. 3» 4» 53. 


buried under the iſland Prochyte, (Ap- 
Paret Prochyte ſaevum ſortita Munaala), 
Sil. 12, 147. 

Minxzxnhus, a native of Colöphon 
or Smyrna, contemporary with Solon, 
who wrote love - poems in elegiac verſe; 
hence Propertius ſays of him, Plus in 
amore valet Mimnermi verſus Homero, 1, 
9, 11. and Horace, Si Mimnermus uti © 
cenſet, ſine amore Jociſque Nil eſt jucun- 
Fog 5 wivas in amore jociſgue, Ep. 1, 6, 

He alſo wrote on other ſubjects 
10 elegiac verſe; as concerning the 
battle of the Smyrneans againſt Gy ges 
and the Lydians, Pauſan. 9, 29. He 
1s. ſaid to have, been the inventor of 
that kind of verſe, Athenaz, l. 13. _ 

M. Mismnus, the brother of Meſ- 
cenius Rufus, a trader, ( negotiator ), 
Cic. Fam. 5, 20. 13, 26. 

Minerva, the daughter of Jupiter, 
the goddeſs of wiſdom,' of wars and of 


arms, of ſpinning and weaving, &c. 


(Vid. G. 361. and A. 275.) | 

MINOS, di, the ſon of Jupiter by 
Europa, the king and lawgiver of 
Crete; who, after his death, was con- 
ſtituted judge of thę infernal regions 
with Rhadamanthus and Aeäcus, (G. 
384. & 340.) , Cic, Tuſc. 1, 5 & 41. 


na, the realms of Minos or kingdom of 
Crete, Firg. Aen. 6, 14. Minde arende, 
the ſhores. of Crete, Ovid. in Nin, 511. 
Taurus Minous, the Minotaur, Stat. A- 
chill. 1, 192, (G. 421.) Mixöis, 
dis, a daughter of Minos, put for A- 
riadne, Ovid, Met, 8, 174.—Mixoun, 
a town; of Crete, built by Minos, Flin. 
4 12 f. 20. 

Mixorauvzus, a monſter produced 
by Paſiphäe, the wife of Minos, ha- 
ving partly the ſhape of a man and of 
a' bull, { Semibovemque virum, ſemivirum- | 
que bovem), Ovid. Art. Am. 2,24. 
(G. 421.), put jocoſely by Cicero for 
Calviſius and Taurus, two opponents 
of Cornificius, to whom he writes ; ory 
as Cortius thinks, for Antony, Cic. 
Fam. 12, 25. 


Minde, a Veſtal virgin, en 
| alive 
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alive for having violated her vow of 
virginity, Liv. 8, 15. NEED 
MINUCIA (al. Minutia) gens, a 
family at Rome, Verr. 1, 45. from 
which was that Minucius who paved the 
way called after his name, whieh led 
to Brunduſium, by a different track 
from the Appian way, Hor. Ep. 1, 18, 
20.——-Mixvucra porticus, a portico 
built by Minucins, who triumphed o- 
ver the Scordiſei, Yell. 2, 8. 
I. Minvervs, a conſul, who being 
defeated and furrounded by the Hequi, 
was liberated by L. Quinctius Cincin- 
natus the dictator, Liv. 3,-26,—-29. 
L. Minvcrve; ſuperintendant of pro- 
viſions, ¶ pratfedtus annonae), who in- 
formed the ſenate of the deſigns of Sp. 
Maelius; and after he was ſlain by Ser- 
vilius Ahala, divided the corn purcha- 
ſed by Maelius among the people at an 
ar the buſhel, Liv. 4, 12, —16. 
Mix vcrus Magius, ſent by Pompey 
to Caeſar to treat about peace, Cic. 
8 * | 
M. MINUCIUS Rufus, maſter. of 
horſe under Fabius Maximus the dic- 
tator, Ziv. 22, 8. who having obtain- 
ed an inconfiderable advantage over the 
enemy in the diQtator's abſence, and 
complaining to the people of his dila- 
tory conduct, got himſelf made equal 
in command with Fabius, and divided 
the army with him, ib. 27. Having 
raſhly engaged with Hannibal, he was 
in danger of being cut off with his ar- 
my, when he was ſaved by Fabius. 
Whereupon he acknowledged his miſ- 
take, and again placed himſelf under 
the command of his preſerver, ib. 29, 
& 30. He was flain in the battle of 
Cannae, ib. 49. r 
2. MINUCIUS Rufus, a. conſul, 
who being refuſed a triumph for his 
exploits in Gaul, exhibited the form of 
a triumph on the Alban mount, Liv. 
33, a, K 3. | nel! 
9. Minvcius Thermus, a praetor, 
who obtained a triumph for his exploits 
in Spain, Liv. 34, 10. When conſul he 
was ſent againſt the Ligurians, and con- 
tinued in that command after his conſul- 


ſhip was expired, ib. 35, 20. But upon 


%. 


MIT 
his return he was refuſed a triumph, 
ib. 37, 46. He was ſlain in a battle 


againſt the Thracians, Id. 38, 41, &c. 


MINYAS ae, vel Minyeus, ei, the 


fon of Orchomènos, a Theban, whoſe 


daughters, (MinyEiDes, v. Minyzi&s 
des, ſing. Minyeis, v. Minyetas, Ovid. 4; 
I, & 32. Miny7a proles, ib. 389.), for 
deſpifing the ſacred rites of Bacchus, 
were turned into bats, ( veſpertiliones 
Noe volant, ſeroque trahunt a veſpere 


nomen), ib. 415.— Antoninus Liberalis 


mentions three daughters of Minyas, 
( Minyddes), Leucippa, Alcippa, and 
Alcathöe, c. 10. Ovid does not ex- 
preſs their number, but ſeems to make 
them more than three, Met. 4, 323 
168, & c. He names only two of them, 
Alcithve, Met. 4, 1, 274. and Leus 
conòè, ib. 168. Theſe authors differ 
as much in the manner of telling the 
ſtory as in the names. Hh : 

Mis AEN Es, -ts,. one of the ſons of 


Maſiniſſa, ſent to aſſiſt the Romans, 


Liv. 42, 29, & 62. et 45, 14. 


Mis xus, the trumpeter. of Ae- 


neas, called the ſon of Aeohus, . (Aeoli- 
des), according to Servius, becauſe 
ſound is produced from wind; as ſol- 
diers are called the ſons of Mars, Virg. 
Aen. 6, 164. et ibi Serv. He is ſaid to 
have been drowned by Triton, from 
jealouſy of his ſkill, near the promon+ 
tory of Campania, which afterwards 
was named from him, ik. 174. 

 MITHRIDATES, -4s, king of Pon- 
tus, who carried on war for many 
years againſt the Romans; but being 
vanquiſhed in different wars, firſt by 
Sulla, next by Lucullus, and then by 
Pompey ; finally, being deſerted by his 
allies, and betrayed by his own ſon 
Pharniaces, heMtempted to put an end 
to his life by poiſon. But finding that 


ine ffectual, on account of his being fo 


much accuſtomed to take antidotes a- 
gainſt poiſon, (Perfecit poto Mithridates 


ſaepe veneno, T oxica ne poſſent ſaeva nocere 


ibi, Martial, 5, 77.) he with difficul- 


ty prevailed on a Gaul to diſpatch him. 
Hence, Laſi Pontica regis Praclia bar- 
barico viæx conſummata veneno, Lucan. 
1, 336.; Add. 2, 580, &c. Male ten- 
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tatum veneno ſpiritum ferro expulit, Flor. 
3, 5. (G. 240.) —MirnRlDbaricun 
bellum, the war againſt Mithridates, Plin. 
2, 105. ; Martial. 6, 19, 5. ; put for the 
three wars carried on by that king againſt 
the Romans; firſt, under Sulla; ſecond, 
under Murẽna; and third, under on 
eullus and Pompe 7 Appian. Mitbr. 
Bell. ; Flor. 3, 5. 8 Pontici ter 
victi medicamina regius, the antidotes a- 
gainſt poiſon, ſaid to have been invent- 
ed by Mithridates, Juvenal. 6 ult. 
uod Mithridates compoſuit, ib. 14, 252. 
One of theſe ſtill retains his name, be- 
we called MiTuriDaTICUnN, Plin. 25, 


21. 3.3 Celſ. 23: 3 Dio, 27, 35-3 
Gell. 17, = ; 


found among the papers of Mithrida- 
tes directions for compounding it, Plin. 
23, 8 f. 99——- MͤirnaIDATiun an- 
? „ Scribon. 194. —— Miruxi- 
DATIA, ade; v. ion, i, an herb dif- 
covered by Mithridates, Plin. 25, 6. 
27.—— Mithridates is ſaid to have un- 
derſtood twenty-two. languages, the 
number of the nations ſubje& to him, 
Duintiil. 11, 2, 50.; Plin. 7, 24. et 
25, 2. g 
. . a reſpectable farmer 
of the public lands in the ager Leonti- 
N of Sicily, Cic. Verr. 3 46. g 
MxemosFfne, er, the mother of the 
nine muſes, Cic. N. D. 3, 21. (G. 


MuxxsAxcnhus, a Stoic, the ſcholar 
of Panaetius, who thought that no one 


could be an orator, without being a 


wiſe man, i. e. a philoſopher, Cic. Or. 
1, 11, & 17. 3 Fin. 2. Acad. 4, 22. 
MxEs1LOCHus, a chief of the Acar- 
nanians, who attempted to bring over 
his country to join with Antiochus in 
a war againit the Romans, Liv. 36, 
Ig & 12. e 
Mussrnxus, (2 ſyll. ) -eor, acc. -ea, 
VO. eu, abl. · eo, a Trojan, one of the 
companions of Aeneas, V irg. Aen. 4, 
288. et 5, 117, & 493. Sometimes 
for the ſake of quantity MxxISsTURus, 


ib. 10, 129. — 2. A king of 


Athens, (G. 424.) 
Mois, a Roman egues, Cie. Verr. 
2, 48. 
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ticus about a ſlave, 


1 is ſaid to have 


forei 


MOM 
MorraGEnts, i, a native of Aſia, 
(Alanus, who had a diſpute with At- 
6 Cic. Ati. 55 15. et 
s I» | W 

Mornis, -idis, a king of Egypt, 
who dug an immenſe lake, to receive 
the waters of the Nile, (G. 666.) call - 
ed from him, Moeridis lacus, Plin. 5, 
9.—— J 2- The name of a ſhepherd 
in Virgil, Ecl. 8, 96. accuſ. Maerim, ib. 
98. voc. Moeri, ib. 9. 1. 5 
Apollonius MOL O, nis, a teacher 
of rhetorie at Rhodes, whoſe lectures 
Cicero attended, both there and at 
Rome, Cic. Or. Iz 17. & 28. Br. 90. 
Att. 2, 1, &e. Molo was ſent to Rome 
during the dictatorſnip of Sulla, to 
ſolicit the payment of what was due to 
his country for their ſervices in the 
Mithridatic war, (lgatus ad ſenatum de 
Rhodiorum praemiis venerat,) Cic. Br. 
90. and is ſaid to have been the firſt 
er that was allowed to ſpeak to 
the ſenate without an interpreter, Pal. 

Max. 2, 2 Js | . 
Moroxchus, a ſhepherd who en- 
tertained Hercules, when he came to 
ſlay the Nemacan lion, Serv. ad Virg. 
G. 3, 19. Apollodorus calls him a 
day-labourer at Cleonac, 2, 4, 1. 
whence he is called Clonaeus Molor- 
chus, Stat. Theb. 4, 160. pauper, Stat. 
Silv. 3, 1, 29. parcus, ib. 4, 6, 51. 
idus, Martial. 9, 44, 13. Aut facti i 
modo divitis Molorchi, ſc. Penates vel 
domus, the houſe of Molorchus, lately 
made rich, Martial. 4, 64, 30. i. e. ha- 
ving a chapel enriched with valuable pre- 
fents built to him, by Domitian, near 
the temple of Hercules, Id. 9, 65, & 
104. Molorrbhãa tefia; the houſe of 
Molorchus, T ibull. 4 Iz 13. . ; 
Momus, the fon of Nox and Somnus, 
Heſiod. Theog. 214. the god of rail- 
lery, who did nothing himſelf but 
cenſured. or reproved the failings of 
the other gods; hence, Laboras, ut 
etiam Ligurino op ſatigfuciam, you are 
anxious that I ſhould ſatisfy the cen- 
ſorious or ſatirical Ligurinus, i. e. give 
no room for cenſure to thoſe who are 
moſt apt to find fault, Cic. Ait. 5, 20. 
6 + 
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MON 
What perſon is here meant by Ligu- 
rinus is uncertain. 5 
Monazses, is, a renowned general 
of the Parthians zwho, when Phraites 
after having murdered his father Orodes 
ſeized the crown, fled to Antony. But 
Antony, not placing confidence in him, 
fent him back with propoſals of peace, 
Appian. de Bell. Parth. p. 157. ; Dio, 
49» 24+; Plutarch. in Antonio, p. 932. 
Monaeſes afterwards ſeems to have de- 
| feated the Romans, Hor. Od. 3,6, g. 
Mön ra, a name given to Juno, 
Ovid. Faſt. 6, 103.; Cic. NM. D. 3, 18. 
(a monendo,) becauſe after an earth- 
quake, a voice is ſaid to have been uttered 
from her temple, warning (monen:) the 
Romans to _ expiation by ſacrificing 
a pregnant ſow, (ut z procuratio 
| e Cie. Div. NT 
Moxe Ta is put for the image or ſuper- 
ſcription ſtampt on money ; becauſe 
money uſed to be coined in the temple 
of Moneta ; Ei centum dominos (i. e. 
aureos nummos) novae monetae, ic. do- 
ni, newly coined, Martial. 4, 28, 5, 
So, Binos quater a nova moneta, Id. 12, 
55, 6. De monẽta Caeſaris decem flavor, 
(al. Flavia, ) ten gold pieces with the 
image of Domitian ſtampt on them, ib. 
66, 8. Jam tempus eft quaedam ex noſ- 
tra monetd (ut ita dicam) proferri, from 
my own mint, i. e. of my own inven- 
tion, not borrowed from other authors, 
Senec. Benef. 3, 351.—Ad Philotimum 
ſeripſi de wiatico, ſive a Moneta, (ſc. ut 
pecuniam ſibi pararet in viaticum,) &c. 
to get money for my travelling charges, 
either from the mint, (by giving bul- 
lion in exchange,) &c. Cic. Att. 8, 7 f. 
Nec gui (ic. poeta) Communi feriat car- 
men iriviale moneta, who does not im- 
preſs a trivial poem with the common 
ſtamp, 1. e. who does not compoſe 
mean verſes in a vulgar ſtyle, 
7, 55.— Moxxra is put alſo for mo- 
ney ; thus, fulva moneta, yellow money, 
i. e. gold, Martial. 14, 12. Nigra 
moneta, i. e. lead or braſs money, mixed 
with lead, Id. 1, 100, 13, & 1 1 
Fidtague concedit priſca moneta novae, o 
money yields to new, i. c. brafs is in- 


ferior to gold, Ovid. Faſt. 1, 222. 
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from whom Athens was called M 


his name, Ovid. Met. 11, 635. 


Juvenal. 


I MOS 
— Hence, MoxtTailts Triumwviri, 
three men who had the charge of the 
mint, Dio, 54, 26. called alſo Mon- 
TARIt, Zutrop. 9, 14. -— The temple 
of Juno Moneta 1s ſaid to have been 
vowed by Camillus, Ovid, Faft. 1, 642. 
et 6, 184. It was built on the ſpot 
where the houſe of Manlius Capitolinus 
had ſtood, ih. 185. | 
Monopvus, a ſon of Pruſias, king 
of Bithynia, who inſtead of teeth in 
the upper part of the mouth, had an 
entire bone, Plin. 7, 16 f. 15, —— Val. 
Maximus ſays, that he was of the ſame 


name with his father, 1, 8, ext. 12. 


and, according to Feſtus, he was called 
MovoJug, from his having one bone in 
place of teeth; which Pyrrhus, king 
of Epire, alſo had, Feſtus. In both, 
however, the appearance of diſtin& 
teeth was marked by a kind of lines, 
ib. et Plutarch. in. Pyrrbo, p. 384. Jul. 
Pollux. 2. 4. 1255 
Morsus, an augur of the Argives, 
Cic. N. D. 2. 3. Div, 1, 40 — 2. 
The ſon of Amphycus, -( Amphycides, ) 
a ſoothſayer of the Lapithae, who flew 
the centaur Odites, Ovid. Met. 12, 
456.—— © 3. The name of a ſhepherd, 
Virg. E. 8, 26. | 
Morsörus, an Athenian, (G. 418.) 
or- 
sö IA wrbs, Ovid. Ep. 8, 72. Mop- 
röpius juvenis, Triptolèmus, an Athe- 


nian young man, born at Eleuſis, a 
borough „ e Ovid. Met. 5, 661. 


MORPHEUS, (2 ſyll.) -eos, acc. 
-ea, the ſon of the god Somnus, who 
could counterfeit. any ſhape z whence 

Moscuus, a Greek poet, in the 
age of Ptolemy Philadelphus, whoſe. 
eclogues are ſtill extan 2. A 
rhetorician of Pergimus, as it is ſaid, 
accuſed of ſorcery, and defended by 
Torquatus, Hor. Ep. 1, 5, 9. 

MOSES, -is, v. ae, the lawgiver 
of the Jews; ( Tradidit arcano quodcun- 
que volumine Moſes,) Juvenal. 14, 102. 
Tacitus. gives a long account of Moſes 
and the inſtitutions of the Jews, Hiſt. 
5, 2—9g. Pliny mentions Moſes as 
the inventor of a certain ſpecies of 

magic, 


MOS 
magic, (Ef et alia magicet fadio a 
,) and ſuppoſes him to have 
flouriſhed many thouſand years after 
Zoroaſter, Plin. 30, 11. 2. Juſtin alſo 
aſeribes the knowledge of magic to 
Moſes, which, with-much other learn- 
ing, he ſays he inherited from his father 
Joſeph; and gives a ſtrange account 
of the cauſe and manner of his * 
ture from Egypt, 36, 2. 
 MUCLA, the ſiſter of Metellus 
Celer, the wife of Cn. Pompeius, Cic. 
Fum. 5, 2. whom Pompey divorced, 
Cie. Ait. 1, 12. from a ſuſpicion of her 
having had an antrigue with Julius 
Caeſar, while he was abſent in the Mi- 
thridatic _ re u 5. 641, 
C. MUCIUS; Chika young noble- 
"FS who, when Rome was beſieged 
by Porſena, having got admiſſion into 
the Tuſcan camp, attempted to kill 
that king. From the loſs of his right 
hand he got the firname of Scarvora. 
Liv. 2, 17. (G. 209. )—Mvc1a. prata, 
Mucian meadows, lands given to 
Macius,” as a reward for his bravery, ib. 
P. MUCTUS Scala, conſul. with 
IL. Calpurnius, a. u. 620, remarkable 


for his knowledge of juriſprudence; 


Who, as Pomponius ſays, firſt founded 
the civil law, Pompon. de Orig. Fur. 
and firſt introduced that ſcience into 
the family of the Mucii. Several il- 
luſtrious lawyers of this name are men- 
tioned by Cicero. 

S. Mvucivs, conſul a. u. 636 the 
wn law of Laelius, to whom, when 
an old man, Cicero was brought by his 
father, and ever afterwards conſtantly 
attended him while Mucius lived, (nun- 
quam ab ejus latere diſcgſit), Cic. Amic. 
5. This Mucius was greatly advanced 


in years, and infirm in the Marſic war; 
vet notwithſtanding his age, every day, 
as ſoon as it was light, he was ready to 


give counſel to ſuch as aſked it, (ab iis 
conveniri poterat), and was the firit in 
by ſenate-houſe, Cice: i810. 

9, MUCILUS, P. F. (i. e. Publii 
e, to Whom Cicero acknowledges 
himſelf much indebted for his know- 
ledge in the civil law, Cic. Br. 89. Mu- 


L 


NUN 

cius, after his praetorſhip, obtained the 
province of Aſia, which he ruled with 
great juſtice, Cic. Verr. 2, 10. only how- 
ever for nine months, Cic. Ait. 5, 17. He 
was ſo beloved by the people of the 
province, that they, inſtituted a feſtival 
day in honour of him, called Muci4, 


orum, Cic. Verr. 2, 21.; and his name 


came to be uſed for a juſt praetor or 
governor of a province, Cic. Caccil. 17. 
He however incurred the enmity of the 
farmers of the revenue, becauſe he had 
checked their extortion, Cic. Planc. 13. 
Fam. 1, 9. When conſul with L. Craſ- 
ſus, a. u. 658, he got paſſed the law 
called Mucia Licinia, concerning the 
rights of citizenſhip, (de civitate), Cic. 
Or. 2, 64. Off. 3, 11. which is ſaid to 
have given cauſe to the Italic war, ib. 
(Vid. Caassus, p. 145.) This Scae- 
vola was Pontifex Maximus, and is great- 
ly extolled for his moderation and vir- 
tue, Cic. Off: 2, 16. et 3, 15. Tempe- 
rantiae prudentiaeque ſpecimen, Cic. N. D. 

3, 32. Divini humanique juris audtor ce- 
leberrimus, Paterc. 2, 26. Omnium mo- 
deratiſſimus, Cic. Off. 2, 16. Furiſperi- 
torum eloquentiſſi mus, et eloquentium Juris 
pert, Junius, Cic. Or. I, 3. He was 
wounded by C. Fimbria at the funeral 
of Marius, Cic. S. Roſe. 12. and was 
mailacred before the image of Vella, in 
the temple. of that goddeſs, by the 
praetor Damaſippus, as a- favourer of 
Sulla, Paterc. 2, 26. 

MurcineR, -beris, v. -bris, (rar. abs. 
ri), a name of Vulcan, ( mulcendo z 
guod ignis omnia mulceat, i. e. molliat, vin- 
cat, ac domet, Feſtus): Cic. Tuſc. 2, 4.; 
Ovid. Art. Am. 2, 562. Met. 2, 5. et 
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4. 3 UMMIUS, * 0 4. 607, 
who deſtroyed Corinth, and conquer- 
ed Achaia; whence he got the ſirname 
af Acullcus, Cic. Verr. 1, 21. He 
brought from Corinth to Rome an in- 
credible number of vaſes, ſtatues, and 
pictures, made by the beſt maſters, Plin. 
34. 7. and ſo ignorant was he of their 


real value, that he ordered thoſe who 


undertook to tranſport them to be told, 
that if they deſtroyed any of them, they 


muſt make new ones in their place, 


Paterc. 


MUM 
Paterc. t, 13. Upon. his return to Ita- 
ly he entered the city. in a ſplendid tri- 
umph, Virg. Aen. 6, 836. and though 
he brought great riches into the public 
treaſury, he did not in the leaſt enrich 
himſelf, Cic. Off: 2, 22. He was cen- 
ſor with Scipio Africanus the young- 
er, a. u. 611, Cic. Brut. 22. 


Sp. Monis, the brother of the 


former, and his lieutenant in the war 
againſt Corinth, Cic. Alt. 13, 5, & 7. 
Both. brothers are ranked by Cicero a- 
mong ancient orators, Spurius was 
attached to the doctrine of the Stoics, 
Cic. Br. 25. It was ſaid of him, that 
he was a man for any time,” i. e. always 


pleaſant and polite, (P. Mummium cui- 


vis tempori huminem eſſe), Cic. Or. 2, 67. 

IL. MUMMIUS, Qadralus, tribune 
of the people with Clodius, who made 
a reference to the ſenate about the ſafe- 
ty of Cicero, Cic. Sext. 11. He con- 
ſecrated the effects of Clodius to Ceres, 
as Clodius had conſecrated thoſe of Ci- 


cero, Cic. Dom. 48. But this friend 


of Cicero is commonly called N. INNI- 
US. 5 

Ti 1 an ate of Cati- 
line, Cic. Cat. 2, 2. His, full name was 
T. Munatius, Plancus Burſa, Cic. Fam. 
7, 2. et 9, 10. et 10, 12. He was tri- 


bone in the third conſulate: of Pompcy, 


and a great opponent of Cicero and Mi- 
10. After he laid down his office he 
was accuſed by Cicero of violence, and 
condemned, Cic. Fam, 7, 2. 5 Dio, 40, 
55. He was brother to Plancus the 
orator, Afeon. in Cic. Mil. argument. 


I. Statius MURCUS, a proconſul 
in Aſia, after the death ol Caeſar, who 


reſigned his command to Caſſius, Cic. 
Fum. 12, II. by the appointment of 
the ſenate, Gic. Phil. 11, 12. Caſſius 
gave him the command of the fleet, 
Dio, 47, 28. p. 343. Aſter the defeat 
of Brutus and Caſſius, he joined Sex. 
Pompey, who, upon a falſe accuſation, 
baſely put him to death, Paterc. 2, 
77.5 Dio, 48, 19. 

L. Licinius MURENA, praetor, a. A, 
u. 667. one of the lieutenants of Sulla 
in the war againſt Mithridates, whom 
| Sulle left to command the Roman ar- 


1 


my in Aſia, witk the authority of pro- 
praetor, when, after having made peace 
with that king, Sulla returned to Italy 
againſt the party of Marius, Plutarch. 
in Sylla. Murena finding a pretext for 
rene wing the war, invaded and plunder- 
ed the territories of Mithridates; but 
that king having collected his forces, 
forced Murena to retreat into Phrygia. 
Sulla, diſpleaſed with the conduct of 


. Murena, recalled; him, Appian. Bell. 


Mihr. p. 215. It appears, however, 
that Murena obtained a triumph, Cic. 
Manil. 3.; Muren. 7. He is ſuppoſed 
to have been flain in ſome civil com- 
motion after his return from Aſia, Cic. 
Brut. o. 

F MURENA, the ſon of the 1 
mer, lieutenant of L. Lucullus in the. 
war againſt Mithridates, Cic. Mur. g. 
Being created conſul with D. Silanus, 
he was accuſed of bribery by Serv. 


Sulpicius, his competitor, and by Ca- 


to. He was defended by Cicero, then 
conſul, and acquitted, Cic. Mur. 1, 
&. Dio, 37, 30, & 39. 

MURRANUS, a Latin, l 
from the ancient kings of Latium, 
ſlain by Aeneas, Virg. Aen. 12, 529. 
Servius on this paſlage ſays, that Mur- 
ranus was an ancient king of the La- 
tines, from whom his ſucceſſom were 
called Murr An. 

. MUSAE,: the Muſes, virgin- f 
deſſes, who. were ſuppoſed to preſide 
over the liberal arts, ſaid to be the 
daughters of Jupiter and Mnemoſyne; 
nine in number, Calliòpè, Clio, Erito, 
Thalia, Melpomend, Terpſicborò, Eu- 
terpe, Polyhymnia, and Urania, (G. 
368.) They are called Heliconiades, 
Parnaſsides, Aonides, Pierides, Pegasi- 
des, Aganippides, T heſpiddes Tebothrs. 
des, , Caſtalides, &c. from places conſe- 
crated to them. Muſae, Pracſentia 
numina vatum, 0 Muſes, the propi- 
tious deities of poets; Ovid. Met. 1 5, 
622. Qui Muſas amat impares, the 
odd- numbered Muſes, whoſe number 
is unequal, i. e. nine, Hor. Od. 3, 19, 
13. Sicklides Muſae, Sicilian Muſes, 
i. e. Muſes who preſide over paſtoral 
poetry, in which Theocritys, a a Siei : 

lian, 


MU'S 
lian, excelled, Virg. E. 4, 1. Dulces 


Mouſae, Id. G. 2, 475. Primus ego in 


mecum—Aonio rediens dedu- 
cam vertice Muſas, I returning into my 


native country will bring with me the 


Muſes from the Aonian or Boeotian 
mountain, i. e. from Helicon, i. e. I 
mall be the firſt Mantuan poet, Id. 


G. 3, 11. - Muſarum delubra colere, 


to reverence the temples of the Mu- 
ſes, i. e. to reſpect — and the 
lberal arts, Cic. Arch. 11. A Muſa- 


rum honore abborrere, to be averſe from 


polite learning, or the ſtudies of huma- 
nity, 15. So everſus a Mufis, averſe 
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try, and having a genius for it, Hor. 
Od. Iz, 26, 1. So Virg. Aen. 9. 774. 
Nec ſtudio citharae, nec Muſae deditus ul. 
li, nor acquainted with any kind of 
muſic, Horat. Sat. 2, 3, 105. Dignum 
laude virum Muſa vetat mori, Muſa cae- 
lo beat, i. e. poetry renders a truly great 
man 1mmortal, it bleſſes him with hea- 
ven, i. e. it makes him be ranked amon 
the gods, Hor. Od. 4, 8, 28. Muſis ac- 
cepta domus, acceptable or agreeable to 
the Muſes, i. e. the houſe of a poet, 


Ovid. Tr. 2, 121. Sacra Muſarum co- 


le, i. e. cultivate the ſtudy of poetry, 
Ovid. Pont. 4, 2, 49. Muſa nec in plau- 


from poetry, ib. 9. Cum Muſis, id off ſus ambitioſa mea eft, I am not fond of 


cum humanitate et cum dodtrina commerci- 
um habere, Cic. Tuic. 5, 23. In pro- 
verbium Graecorum celebratum eft, Indoc- 
tor a Mufis et Gratis abeſſe, it has be- 
come a proverb among the Greeks, 
that the illiterate have no commerce 
with the Muſes and Graces, Puin#:l. 
I, 10, 21. Forenſes cauſas agreſtioribus 
muſic religuerumt, — 4 they left 
the pleading of cauſes in the forum to 
the ruſtic Muſes, i. e. to rough, unpo- 
liſhed men, not cultivated by polite 
learning and the liberal arts, Cc. Or. 
3. 80 8 orationibus disjungo - fere, 
refer ad manſuctiores muſas, I with- 
ö 2 the L of 
the bar, and apply myſelf to the gent- 


ler muſes, i. e. to the ſtudy of philoſo- 


phy and the liberal ſciences, Cic. Fam. 
1, 9, 67. Tu Mufis nofiris para ut 
CONN prepare to reſtore your 

ices or aſſiſtance to my Muſes, i 
e. to me in my ſtudies, Cir. Fam. 16, 
10. Cum omnibus (al. ſolis) Mufs ra- 
tionem habere copito, to have commerce 
with none but the Muſes, i. e. to ap- 
' ply to all kinds of polite learning, or 


to mind nothing elſe but literary pur- 


ſuits, Cic. Att. 2, 5. Cum Mufis nos 
deleFabimus, I will amuſe myſelf with 
Rudy, ib. 4. Muſarum dona, i. e. ver- 
ſes or poetry, Hor. Ep. 2, 1, 243. 


Sacerdos, prieſt of the Muſes, i. e. a 


poet, „ I, 3. Virg. G. 2, 
476.; Ovid. 3» 8, 23. Propert. 3 
I, J+-3 T tbull. 2, „ Me i 
friend to the Muſes, i. e. fond of poe · 


the applauſes of the theatre, Id. Trife. 
5. 7, 28. Ill ego judiciis unica Muſa 
(i. e. ſolus poeticae artis ww) tuis,, 1 
am the only good poet, the only perſon 
ſkilled in poetry, in your judgment, Id. 
Pont. 4, 3, 16. Pafforum muſam,— di- 
cemus, we ſhall relate the ſong or poem, 
Virg. E. 8, 1. Agreflem tenui medita- 
bor arundine muſam, I will warble or 
play a rural ſong or tune with a ſlen- 
der reed, Virg. E. 6, 8. 80 Silveſtrem 
tenui muſam meditaris avend, you play a 
filvan or paſtoral ſong or poem with a 
ſmall oaten pipe, ib. 1, 2. Craſſiore, 
ut vocant, muſa, in a plainer manner, by 


a more familiar example, 9Puin#il. 1, 


10, 28. Genialis Muſa, i. e. poetry 
miniſtring to pleaſure, love- poems, O- 
vid. Amor. 3, 15, 19. Hoſpita, the 
muſe in a foreign country, i. e. Ovid 
in exile, Ovid. Triſt. 4, 1, 88. So in- 


felix, Id. Pont. 1, 5, 69. Muſa jocoſa 


mibi, my poems are full of mirth or 
pleaſantry, Id. Tr. 2, 354. & 3, 2, 6. 
Muſaque Turanni tragicis innixa cothur- 
nit, the muſe of Turannius is ſupport- 
ed on tragic buſkins, i. e. he writes tra- 
gedies in a lofty ſtyle : Et tua cum ſoc- 
co muſa, Meliſſe, levis, your muſe, as well 
as your ſlipper, is light, i. e. you write 
comedies in an eaſy ſtyle, Ovid. Pont. 
4, 16, 29. Claro mea nomine muſa, my 
poems were in great repute, ib. 45. 
So In naſtra muſa, in my poems, Id. 
Tr. 2, 313. Et nova judicio ſubdita mu- 


s amicus, a ſa tuo g, my new poems, Id. Pont. 2, 


4, 14. Nec nova practeritum muſa re- 
texit 


MUS 


texit pur, nor does a new Muſe un- 
weave the former work, 7 c. nor do I 
here contradict what I "Ty in my books 
De Ax TP AMANDI, Id. Rem. 12. Mu- 
fa pedeftris, humble poetry, verſe little 
differing from proſe, except in being 
meaſured by feet, Hor. Sat. 2, 1, 37. 


Imbellis lyrae potens Muſa, the Muſe 


that preſides over the peaceful lyre, 7. 
Od 1, 6, 10. procax, forward, petu- 
lant, 15. 2, 1, 37. pervicax, preſump- 
tuous, Ib. 3, 3, 70. Muſa lyrae ſolers, 
fleilful in playing on the lyre, the lyric 
Muſe, Hor. Art. P. 407. Muſa proter- 


va mea eff, my poems are petulant or 
wanton, Ovid Rem. 362. Agricolae Mu- 


fa ſenis, the poems of Heſiod, Id. 
Pont. 4, 14, 12. Sed Muſa illa rafico 
et paſtoralis ſc. T heocriti, his rural and 


paſtoral Muſe or poems, Puin#il. 10, 


1, 55. Teia Muſa, the poems of A- 
nacreon, born in Teos, Ovid. Rem. Am. 
762. Nec venit ad duros Muſa vocata 
Getas, the Muſe does not come at my 
requeſt to inſpire me in the rough coun- 
try of the Getae, Id. Pont. 1, 5, 12. 
Omne fuit Muſae carmen inerme meat, 

my. poems were free from ſatire or in- 
vective, Id. in Ibin, 2. Cura opera- 
ta Mufis, attention paid to poetry, Id. 
Art. 3, 411. Cur mods damnatas repeto 
mea crimina Muſas ? Why do 1 reſume 
my poems lately condemned, which 
furniſhed ground of accuſation againſt 
me? [d. Tr. 2, 3. So Et quod eram 


Muſar ut crimina nofira peroſus, Id. Tr. 
Ad Muſas reverti, to the 


8 6, 21. 
writing of verſes, or poems, ib. 3, 7, 

9. Mufis comitatus, accompanied by the 
: Muſes, Id, Amor. 2, 972 80 * 


rum comes,” Virg. Aen. 


75+ 
Antonius MUSA, t : phyſician of fimilis veras vacca ner. opus, Ovid. 


Avgiifius, whom he recovered from'a 
dangerous diſeaſe, by preſcribing the 
cold bath, Hor. Ep. i, 15, 3. et ibi 
Scheliaft, and by the uſe of lettuce, Plin. 
19, 8. On which account he was re- 
wWarded with a large ſum of money; 
with the right of wearing a gold ring; 
and with an exemption from taxes both 
to himſelf, and thoſe of his profeſſion, 
not only for the preſent, but alſo for 
* future, Dio, $3» 30% A ſtatue was 
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alſo erected to him by public contribu. 
tion, ow aere collato), nigh to the _ 
of Aeſculapius, Suet. 5 | 

MUSAEUS, a Crack" pod, more 
ancient than Homer, Virg. Aen. 6, 667. 
There is a poem extant concerning the 
loves of Hero and Leander, which is 
aſcribed to Muſaeus; but its author li- 
ved much later. 

Musca, ſuppoſed to be a freed-man 
of Atticus, Cic. Alt. 6. 1. 

'MusTELa, one of the aſſaſſins em- 
ployed 45 Antony, Cic. Phil. 2, = 
& 105 5, 6. et 13. 2. Att. 12, 5, & 
44. 

C. Mvvrrve, a Roman equery | Cie. 
Verr. 1, 51. | 

Mvcox, nis, the name of a thep- 
herd, Virg. E. 37 10. et J, 30. 

Myobox, nit, the father of co- 
roebus, who is thence called My6po0-» 
nipzs, Virg. Aen. 2, 342- 

MyxàMzci ps, ae, v. ic, a native of 
Miletus, (Milgſiut), remarkable for ma- 
king minute images of marble or ivo- 
ry, for inſtance a carriage, ſo ſmall, 
that it was covered by the wings of a 
fly, together with its driver, Aelian. 
Var. Hift. 1, 1).; Plin. 36, 53 f. to 
which Cicero alludes, ( Ut etiam inter 
deos, Myrmecides aliquis, minutorum Poſe 
culorum fabricator, fuiſe videatur), A- 
cad. 4, 38. 

Myzo, v. Myron, 8nis, an excellent 
ſtatuary, Cic. Or. 3, J.; Herenn. 4, 6. 
a native of Eleutherae, Plin. 34.7 192 
of whoſe works ſeveral are mentioned z 
an heifer, Cic. Verr. 4, 60.; an Apollo, 
ib, 43-3 a Hercules, 1, &c. ; particular- 
ly a cow, ſo like the life, that it is ce- 
lebrated by the poets, Plin. ib. Ut 


Pont. 4, I, 34. 

Mrxkna, the Jaughter of Ciayras, 
and mother of Adonis z on account of 
an inceſtuous paſſion, turned into a 
myrrh-tree, Ovid. Met. 298, &c. Ap- 
pollodorus gives a different account of 
this matter, 3, 13, 4 

Mrriros, the charioteer of Dios 
pr, __ . 404.) Cic. N. D. 3, 48.—— 

he name of a _"_ Cic. Att. 
15, 1 et 16, 11. 
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Mrs, Myos, a celebrated carver or 
emboſſer, (caelator), in ſilver, Martial. 
8, 51.; Plin. 33, 12 f. 55. 


NaßDArsA, a Numidian nobleman 
who conſpired with Bomilcar againſt 
Jugurtha; and being detected, was put 
to death, Salluft. Jug. 70,73. 


Nas, tyrant of Lacedaemon, Liv. 


29, 12. who firſt formed an alliance 


with the Romans and Achaeans, Id. 


32, 39. and afterwards carried on war 
againſt them, Id. 33, 44, et 34, 28, & 
29. He was ſlain by Alexander, the 
chief of the Aetolians, Id. 35, 39. 
NazoLvs, the ſon of Hippaſus, 
( Hippasides), the charioteer of Liius, 
Stat. Theb. 7, 355- 
\Naevis gens, a Roman family. 


Naevivs, the moſt aucient Roman 


dramatic poet, next to Livius Andro- 
nicus. He is ſaid to have ſerved in 
the firſt Punic war, and to have writ- 
ten a poem concerning it, Gell. 27, 21, 
He died in the confulſhip of Cethẽgus 
and 'Tuditanus, a u. 549, the year in 
which P. Cornelius Scipio paſſed over 
into Africa, as Cicero ſays, 140 years 
before he was conſul, Cic. Br. 15. 


What Horace fays of Naevius, is dif- 


ferently underſtood by commentators, 


Naewius in manibus non ęſt, et mentibus 


Baeret Paene recens ? Is not Naevius ge- 


nerally read, and repeated by heart, 
as if nearly a modern? But moſt take 


away the point of interrogation, and 
turn et into at; thus, Naevius is not 


now generally read, but is remember- 


ed or repeated (by the admirers of the 
ancients), as if his writinzs had been 


but lately publiſhed, Hor. Ep. 2, 1, 


53+ —— Ennius pretended to deſpiſe 
| Naevius ; but yotwithftanding, as Ci- 


cero obſerves, he either borrowed or 
ſole from him, (4 Naevio vel ſiumſiſti 
multa, ſi fateris ; wel, ft negas, ſurripuiſ- 
ti), Cic. Brut. 19, & Fe fane, ut 
eft certe, perſectior tamen illius (Naevii) 
bellum Punicum, quaſi Myronis pu, de- 


| beflat, ib. Luculentè quidem ſcripſerunt, 


(fc. ali, nempe Mae vius ], eliamſi mi- 


— 
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nus, quam tu, (i. e. Ennius), polite, ib. 
Naevius having, after the manner of 
the Greeks, lampooned ſome of the 
nobility in his writings, particularly 
Metellus, was thrown into priſon ; to 
which Plautus allades, Nam os colum- 
natum poetae efſe inaudivi barbaro, Quoi 
bini cuſtodes ſemper totis horis accubant, 
I have heard that the mouth of the 
Latin poet was ſupported by his hand, 
as by a column, that being his uſual 
poſture, (while he ſtudied), &c. Nae- 
vius is here called barbarus, as not be- 
ing a Greek, Plaut. Mil. 2, 2, 56. 
While in priſon he wrote two plays, 
called Fario/us and Leon, by which he 
made reparation for his former faults, 
ſo that he was liberated by the tribunes 
of the commons, Gell. 3, 3. He ſeems, 
however, afterwards to have incurred 
the diſpleaſure of the nobles. For we 
are told, that being baniſhed from 
Rome, he died at Utica, in the 104th 
Olympiad, Hieronym. in Chronic. Euſeb. 
Nazviani modi, the meaſure of the 
verſes of Naevius, Cic. Leg. 2, 15. 
Naevianus Heftor, the name of a play 
written by Naevius, Cie. Tuſc. 4, 31. 
Fam. 5, 12.—Naevians pira, a kind of 
pears cultivated by .one Naevius, Cel, 
$::40a3-43 $06 --- _ 
Sex. Natvivs, a public crier, (pras- 
co), in great favour with the party of 
Sulla,. to which he had revolted from 
that of Marius. He had a controverſy 
with P. Quintius, in whoſe defence 
Cicero delivered that oration, which 
is the firſt of his orations now extant. 
For it appears that Cicero had been 
engaged in other cauſes before, Cir. 
Quint. 1, &c. e 
Na las, dds, et Naw, -idis, plur. 
Nãiddes, v. NMdidꝭs, the nymphs of 


- the rivers or fountains : Fontana Numi- 


na Najades, the Naiades, deities or god- 
deiles of the ſprings, Ovid. Met. 14 
328. Naides aequoreae, of the ſea, ib. 
557. Naiadas, (al. Naidas,) undarum 
dominat, Stat. Sily. 1, 5, 6.—put for 
Oreddes, the nymphs of the mountains, 


or rather for the nymphs of ſprings, 


which riſe in theſe. mountains, Yirg. E. 
10, :0;Candida Nais, a fair Naiad, i. 
| 2 
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2, 6. Nad und fuit, Ovid. Met. 1, 
69 1. Heſperiae Naides, the Italian 
Naids or water nymphs, ©vid. Met. 2, 
325. voc. Nai, Propert. 2, 23, 96. (al. 


2, 32, 40.) Nai ca dona, the gifts 
of the Naides, Prop. 2, 32, 40. but 
the beſt editions read otherwiſe. 

NayAEAE, -arum, nymphs of the 
woods or groves, __ G. 4, 335-3 
Stat. T heb. 4, 255. 

Na rk, er, the name of a dos Ou 
Met. 3, 214. 
Nakcissus, the ſon of the river 
Cephiſus, and the nymph Liriope, of 
remarkable beauty, who ſlighted many 
nymphs that courted him; but he is 
ſaid at laſt to have pined away in gaz- 
ing at his own ſhadow, with which he 
was charmed, one day when he lay 
down to take a drink from a clear 
fountain, and was turned into a flower, 
which ſtill retains his name, Ovid. Met. 
3, 341,.—5 10; Stat. Silu. 3, 4, 41. 
Theb. 7, 540. Pauſanias fays that 
Narciſſus periſhed by looking at his 
own image in the water from its re. 
ſemblance to à favourite ſiſter he had 


loſt. There was a fountain in the terri- 
tory. of Theſpia called Narciſſus, where 


this is ſaid to have happened, Pauſan. 
9, 31. J 2. Narciſſus, a favourite 
fre edman of the emperor Claudius, Suet. 
Cl. 28. ; Tacit. Ann. 13, l. 3 Juvenal. 
14. 328. Dio, 60, 34. Add. Tac. Ann. 
11, 33, & 38. et 12, 53. 

P. Scipio NASICA, judged by the 
ſenate to be the beſt man in Rome, 
and therefore choſen to receive into 
his houſe the image of Cybele, when 
brought to the city, Liv. 29, 11, & 
14. ; Plin. 7, 34-; Val. Max. 8, 15, z.; 
Ovid. Faſt. 4, 347-3 Cic. Haruſp. r. 13. 
Hence he 1s called Hofpes numinis 1daei, 
the hoſt of the deity worſhipped on 
mount Ida, i. e. of Cybele, Juvenal. 3, 
137. 
. Nasibi ixus, et Naſadi- 
enus, Roman names, Cic. Att. 11, 17.3 
Lucan. 9, 790.; Horat. 2, 8, 1.5 ar- 
tial. 7, 53. 

NN Aso, -onts, a Roman firaame, firſt 


| uu to ſome perſon from the large- 
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N. 
neſs of his noſe.— The ſirname of the 
poet Ovid, Pont. 4, 9, 2. | 

Cn. Otacilius N a80, a Roman eques, 
Cic. Fam. 13, 31. L. Odavius Nas 
80, 2, Fr. 1, 2, 3.— 2. Naso, a 
praetor, Cc. Cluent. 53. Flact. 1. 

NaTTa, a Roman Rs Statua 
Nattae, Cic. Div. 2, 20. 

I. Narra, Cic. Mur. 35. one of 
the Pontifices, Cic. Att. 4, 8. 

NATTa, (al. Naeca,) the name of a 
ſordid miſer, Hor. Sat. I, 6, 124. Ju. 
venal. 8. 95.; Perſ. 3, 31. 5 

Navivs, Vid. Acelus. 


NavckrAres, Ae, v. is, a native of 


Erythrae, an hiſtorian ; the ſcholar of 
Iſocrates, Cit. Or. 2, 23. & 3, 44. 

NavuPilivs, the father of Palamades, 
(G. 453.) who is hence called Nauplid- 
des, ue, Ovid. Met. 13, 310. | 

Na usr AA, v. -e, -es, the daughter 
of Alcinous, Martial. 12, 31, 9. (G. 
456.) 

Nausipn Aves, it, A Choke of De- 
mocritus, ( Democriteus,) the maſter of 
Epicurus, but not treated by him with 
proper reſpect, Cic. N. D. 1, 26, & 33. 

NaurTes, the aged friend of Aeneas, 
diſtinguiſhed for his wiſdom, who ad- 
viſed Aeneas to leave with Aceſtes in 
Sicily ſuch of his companions as were 
old and infirm, Virg. Aen. 5, 704. 

Nx AERA, a girl beloved by Tibullus, 
T ibull. 3, 1, 6. whom Scaliger ſuppoſes 
to have been the ſame with her whom 
Horace calls Glycera, v. -e, Od. 1, 33, 
bs q 2. A woman, wha! Horace 
upbraids for deceiving him, Epod. 1 $5 
11.——< 3. The l of a thepherd 
in Virgil, Zcl. 3, 3 4. The wife 
of Sol, and mother of CS and 
Lamp who kept the ſheep and 
oxen of Sol in Sicily, Homer. Odyſi. 12, 
133, &. 

. e. occiſor hinnulo- 
rum,) the name of a dog, Ovid. Met. 

211. 

1 Nxcraxhus, v. ir, it, A King of 
Egypt, Nep. 12, 2. & 17, 8.1 Plin. 36, 
9. 

NELes, i, Ovid. Vets 2, , 6ga. (G. 


am .) 12 of Pylos; which is hence 


L112 called 
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called Nelza Pylos, ib. 6, 418. Neptu- 
nus Welti ſanguinis auctor, the founder of 
the family of Neleus, ib. 12, 558. the 
father of Neſtor, who is hence called 
Nelszur, ib. 577. or Nelides; plur. Bis 
ſex Nelidae fuimus, conſpþefta juventus, 
we were twice ſix ſons of Neleus, a 
reſpectable or ſightly company of young 
men, ib. 5 53. Neleus had twelve fons, 
who were all flain with himfelf by Her- 
eules except Neſtor, Apollodor. 2, 9, 9. 
Nos Pylon, antigui Nelzia Neftoris arva, 
Mifimus, we ſent meffengers to Pylos, 
the Neleian country of old Neſtor, Id. 
Ep. 1, 63. e 
Neuzsis, -is, a goddefs, the avenger 
of inſolence and pride, Stat. T heb. 8, 
$20, worſhipped' at Rhamnus ; hence 
called RRAMNUSsTA, Ovid. T rift. 5, 7, 

8.— 2. A miſtreſs of Tibullus, 2, 
3, 55:3 Martial. 8, 73, 7. hs 
Neo DL, -es, the daughter of Ly- 
cambes, (q. v.) 2. A millreſs of 
"Horace, Od. 3, 12, 6. ; 
*- Ne6CLEs, is, v. Nröcrus, the fa- 
ther of Themiſtoeles, Nep. 2, 1. who is 
hence called Neocr.ipes ; thus, Arma 
Neoclides qui Perfica contudit arma, i. e. 
who vanquiſhed Xerxes at the battle of 
Salamis, Ovid. Pont. I, 
< 2. The father of Pamphilus, the 
ſcholar of Plato, ( Platonis auditor, v. 
Platonicus) Cic. N. D. 1, 26. 
NEoPTOLEMVUs, (i. e. novus miles), a 
name given to Pyrrhus, the ſon of A- 
chilles, becauſe he went to the war of 
Troy when a boy, Serv. in Virg. Aen. 
2, 263, & 499. ; Ovid. Ep. 8, 82, & 
115. Met. 13, 455. Add. Cic. Or. 2, 37. 
Tuſc. 2, 1. Amic. 20. But in the laſt 
aſſage Cicero is ſuppoſed to have put 
Neoptolemus for Achilles. The words, 
however, do not altogether apply to 
Achilles; and may to Pyrrhus. 
Nernzlr, (i. e. Nebula,) the wife 
of Athamas and mother of Phryxus, 
(G. 440.) hence Helle, is called Ne- 
x dia, the daughter of Nephele, 
Ovid. Met. 11, 195. and Nephelcias, 
-adis; thus, Dua pelago nomen Nepheleias 
- abſtulit Helle, 2 * the — its 
former name, and gave it her own, HEIL- 


-LESPONTUs, the ſea of Helle, Lucan. 


5 69.—— 
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9, 956.— Pecus Nephelacum, the tam 
which carried Phryxus and Helle, Val. 
Flac. 1, 56.— 2. The name of a 
nymph, Ovid. Met. 3, 1717. 
NeytOnvus, (2 NAN DO, paullum pri- 
mis literis immutatis, Cic. N. D. 2, 26. 
a NUBE, id et, opertione 5 quod ut caclum 
nubes, ita mare terras obnubat, V arr. 


L.. L. 4, 10.) the ſon of Saturn and 


Ops, the brother of Jupiter and Pluto, 
the god of the ſea, (G. 386, 358, & 
372. Terra ipſa dea et ; mare etiam, 
quem Nepturum efſe dicebas, Cic. N. D. 
3, 20.) the government of which is ſaid 
to have been given to him by lot, Virg. 
Aen. 1, 141. Wwhenee it is called Sors 
fecunda, Lucan 4, 110. and regnum ſe- 
cundum ; thus, Regnoque accęſſit terra ſe- 
cundo, the land was added to the ſea, 
Id. 5. 62 2— Neptune is called Equeſtris, 
Liv. 1, 9. becauſe he is ſaid to have 
made the firit horſe to ſpring from the 
earth by a ſtroke of his trident, Ovid. 
Met. 6, 75. Virg. G. 1, 12. (G. 388.) 
frequently put for the ſea; thus, Im- 
mergere aliguem Neptuno, to plunge one 
in the fea, Virg. G. 4, 29. In Car- 
pathio Neptuni gurgite, in the Carpathian 
gulf of Neptune, i. e. in the Carpathian 
lea, ib. 387.  Neptumt corpus acerbum, 
the bitter body of Neptunus, i. e. the 
falt fea, Lucr. 2, 271. Uiergue Neptu- 
nus, i. e. Neptune, who rules over the 
freſh water 'or lakes, and over the ſea, 
Catull. 31, 3. Qui Martem terra, Neptu- 
num effugit in undis, Conjugis Atrides vic- 
tima dira fuit, Agamemnon, who eſca- 
ped the dangers of war by land, and of 
ſtorms by ſea, was murdered by his 
wife Clitaemneftra and her gallant Ae- 
giſthus, Ovid. Art. 1, 333. Weptuni 
wentoſa potemtia, the violence of the 
winds which rage on the ſea, Id. 
Amor. 2, 16, 27.—— NEPTUNIA ar- 
va, the fields of Neptune, i. e. the 
ſea, Virg. Aen. 8, 695. cuſpis, the tri- 
dent of Neptune, Lacan. 7, 147. Conf. 
Id. 4, 111. Neptunius dux, i. e. Sex 


Pompeius, a naval commander, Hor. Ep. 
9, 7. Neptunius heros, i. e. Theſeus the 
ee of Neptune, Ovid. Met. 9, 1. 
P. 45 109. et 17 21. lacunae, the 
depths of the ſea, A. ad. Herenn. 4. 
| 10. 
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10. the ſame with ſalſae lacunae, Luer. 
3, 1044. moenia, the walls of Troy, ſaid 
to have been built by Neptune and A- 
pollo, Ovid. Ep. 3, 151.; Propert. 3, 9, 
41. (G. 372, & 386.) 80 Neptunia 
Pergama, Ovid. Faſt. 1, 525. Troja, 
Virg. Aen. 2, 625. et 3, 3. proles Meſ- 
sapus, ib. 9, 523. et 10, 353. et 12, 128. 
Hippomenes, the deſcendant of Neptune, 
Ovid. Met. 10, 639. So Cygnus, ib. 
12, 52.——NEPTUNICOLa, (-ae,) Te- 
lon, who was king of Capracae, (Virg. 
Aen. 7, 734, &c. hence called Telonts 
Inſula, Sil. 8, 542.) and therefore 
dwelt in the ſea, Sil. 14, 444. Nep- 
TONINE, er, i. e. Thetis, a ſea-god- 
deſs, Catull. 62, (al. 63,) 28-— Ner- 
TUNALIA, -tum, the ſacred rites of Nep- 


tune, Auſon. Fer. 17, 19. 


NEREUS, Ct, V. os, acc. ed, voc. 


. et, abl. - eo, a ſea- god, the ſon of Nep- 


tune by Canice, Apollodor. 1, 7, 4. or 
as others ſay, of Pontus and Terra, Id. 
1, 2, 6. In the opinion of thoſe who 
think that all things were produced 
from water, Nereus is ſuppoſed to have 
been the moſt ancient of the gods; 
whence he is called grandaevus, Virg. 
G. 4, 392. Nereus poſſeſſed the gift 


of prophecy, Horat. Od. 1, 15, 5. and 


— 


alſo the power of transforming himſelf 
into any ſhape, Apollodor. 2, 5, 11. 
(G. 387.) Nexkus is often put for 


the fea; thus, Diſcludere Nerea ponto, 


to ſeparate the waters from the land, 
by confining them in their proper cavi- 
ty (fponto}, Virg. Ecl. 6, 35. Totum 
Nereus eircumſonat (al. circumtonat) or- 
bem, the ſea, Ovid. Met. 1, 187. Hic pri- 


mum rubuit civili ſanguine Nereus,i. e. mare, 


Lucan. 2, 713. Subitacque ruinam ſenſit a- 
quae Nereus, and the ſea felt the force 
or ruſhing in of the water ſuddenly let 


out from the river Penẽus, when a paſ- 


ſage was opened for it to the ſea by Her- 
cules, (See G. 319.) 1d. 6, 349.—Ne- 
reus had by his wife Doris fifty daugh- 
ters, called NERE IDEs, v. Nereides, 


| ſea-nymphs or goddeſſes; um; ing. 


. Nerers, or Nertis, -idis, v. -idos ; voc. 


Nerẽi. Their names are recounted by 


Homer, II. 18, 39, &c. ; Apollodor. 1, 
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Nereidumque pater, Ovid. Amor. 2, 11, 
36.  Pulchra Nereis, the beautiful Ne- 
reid, i. e. Thetis, Ovid. Met. 11, 259. 
called aequorea Nereis, Id. Amor. 2, 
17, 17. MNereis orba, the childleſs Ne- 
reid, i. e. Pfamithe, the mother of 
Glaucus by Acicus ; ſaid to be child- 
leſs, Þecauſe her ſon Glaucus was kill 
ed by Peleus, his brother by a different 
mother, Ovid. Met. 11, 380, 398, & 
267.3 Apollodor. 3, 11, 6. Nereis, i. e. 
Galatẽa, Ovid. Met. 13, 749. Eft ali- 
quid, non efſe ſatum Nereide, ſed qui Ne- 
reaque, et natas, et lotum temperet aequor, 
it is ſomething not to be deſcended of 
a Nereid, (i. e. of Thetis), but of him 
(i. e. Neptune) who rules over Nereus, 


Kc. ib. 12, 93. —NEREIDESs, Ovid. Mer. 


1, 302. 5, 17. 13, 899. 14, 264. Ep. 
5, 57.; Nereidum chorus, Virg. Aen. 
5, 240. mater, i. e. Doris, ib. 3, 74 
Nerzia Octo, the daughter of Nereus, 
ib. 9, 102. Ne ela turba, the Nereids, 
Sil. 7, 416. Pracſcia venturi genitrize 
N:reia leti, Thetis, the mother of A- 
chilles, the daughter of Nereus, Ovid. 
Met. 13, 162. Juvenis NAB Ius, 
Phocus, the grandſon of Nereus by his 
daughter Pfſamäthe and Acacus, Ovid. 
Met. 7, 685. NEeRINE, er, i. e. Ga- 
latea, the daughter of Nereus, Virg. 
Ecl. T3 37. 

NEkio, -i2nis, v. Neriene, et, v. Ne- 


ria, the wife of Mars, Plaut. Truc. 2, 


6, 34.; Gell. 13, 21. 3 
NERO, -oni, a ſirname of the gens 


Claudia. It is ſaid to have been deri- 
ved from the Sabines, whence the Clau- 
dit were deſcended; among whom any 
one diſtinguiſhed for bravery (gui erat 


' egregid ac pr agſlanti fortitudine) was call- 


ed Nero, Gell. 13, 21. Inter cognomt- 
na, et NxRO VHS, aſſumſit (ic. gens Clau- 
dia), quo fignificatur hngud Sabind FORTIS 
ac $TRENUUS, Suet. Tib. 1. | | 
C. Claudius NERO, an illuſtrious 
Roman general in the fecond Punic 
war. When praetor he commanded an 
army againſt Capua, Liv. 25, 2, & 22. 


After the ſurrender of that city he was 


ſent into Spain, where Aſdrubal over- 
reached him, Id. 26, 17. He after. 
wards 
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wards ſerved with honour as heutenant 
under Marcellus againſt Hannibal, Ziv. 
27, 16. Being created conſul with M. 
Livius, a. u. 543, ib. 36. it fell to lis 
lot to command the army againſt An- 
nibal. But having got intelligence by 
intercepted letters concerning the arri- 
val of Aſdrubal in Italy, he ſecretly 
left his army under the command of 
his lieutenant, and having marched al- 
moſt the whole length of Italy with a 
ſelect body of men, he joined his col- 
league M. Livius, cut off Aſdrubal 
with his army at the river Metaurus in 
Umbria, and returned to his camp in 
Apulia before Annibal perceived that 
he had left it. He cauſed the head of 
Aſdrubal, which he had brought with 
him and carefully preſerved, to be 
thrown before the outpoſts of the ene- 
my, Liv. 43. ad fin. By order of the 
ſenate he again left his army, and en- 
tered the city in triumph with his col- 
league, Id. 28, 9. He was afterwards 
joined in the cenſorſhip with M. Livius, 
in which office they by no means acted 
with the ſame unanimity as in their 
conſulſhip, Liv. 29, 37. 5 
From this Nero was deſcended Tb. 
Claudiur NERO, the huſband of Li- 
via be fore Auguſtus, and the father of 
the two Neros, Druſus and Tiberius, 
whoſe praiſes Horace celebrates, Od. 
4, 45 & 14. artfully joining them with 
the praiſes of their great progenitor 
Quid debeas, O Roma, Neronibus, leſlis 
Metaurum flumen, et Aſdrubal Devifus, 
Oc. ib. 4, 4, 37-— Cicero ſpeaks in the 
higheſt terms of Tiberius Nero, the 
huſband of Livia, Fam. 13, 64. Pa- 
terculus calls him MHagni vir animi, doc- 


alted Tulln, the daughter of Cicero, 
before he married Livia; and Cicero 
was inclined to prefer him to Dolobel- 
la, whom 'Tullia married; but Cicero 
was abſent from Rome at the time, 
and the meſſengers whom he ſent to 
Tullia and her mother (ad mulieres) 
concerning this matter did not arrive 
till the eſpoufals with Dolobella were 
over, Cic. Att. 6, 6. In the war be- 
tween Pompey and Caeſar, Tiberius 
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ingenii, 2, 75. Tiberius had 


NER 

ſided with Caeſar; and being com- 
mander of the fleet in the Alexandrian 
war, contributed very much to the vic- 
tory. Wherefore he was made one of 
the Pontifices in room of P. Scipio, the 
father-in-law of Pompey, and employ- 
ed to ſettle colonies at Narbonne aud 
Arles in Gaul, But after the death 
of Caeſar, when the majority of the 
ſenate voted for an amneſty, (abolitio- 
nem fadi), he gave his opinion about 
decreeing rewards: to thoſe who had 
ſlain the tyrant, (de praemiis tyrannici- 
darum), as the phraſe then was, Suet. 
Tib. . He was practor a. u. 712 3 
and a diſcord having ariſen betwixt the 
Triumwviri, he ſided with Antony, and 
followed bis brother L. Antonius the 
conſul to Peruſia. When that town 
ſurrendered to Auguſtus, Tiberius made 
his eſcape, and fled firit to Sex. Pom- 
peius, then to Antony, Suet. Tib. 4. 
His wife Livia, with her ſon Tiberius, 
then ſcarcely two years old, attended 
him in his flight, in which they were 
expoſed to the greateſt hardſhips and 
dangers, Suet. Tib. 6.; Dio, 48, 15. ; 
Paterc. 2, 75. Dio and Paterculus here 
juſtly remark the wonderful and unex- 
pected changes of fortune, that this 
Livia ſhould afterwards be married to 
Auguſtus, whom ſhe now fled from, 
and that the child whom ſhe carried in 
her boſom ſhould, by her influence, 
ſucceed Auguſtus in the empire, 10. 
A. reconcthation having ſoon after ta- 
ken place between Auguſtus and An- 
tony, and peace being made by them 
with Sex. Pompeius, Tiberius returned 
to Rome, Paterc. 2, 77. and reugned 
to Auguſtus, at his requeſt, his wife 
Livia Druſilla, then big with child. 
Tiberius ſoon after died, leaving Au- 
guſtus guardian to his two ſons Tibe- 
rius and Druſus, the name given to 
the child whom Livia bore three months 
after Auguſtus married her, ( praegnan- 
tem abduxit, Suet. Aug. 62. Tib. 4. r 
Cl. 1. Abduda Neroni uxor, Tac. Ann. 
1, 10. Cupidine formae aufert ; adeo pro- 
ferus, ut, ne ſpatio quidem, ad enilendum 


dalo, penatibus ſuis gravidam induxerit, 


ib. 5, 1.) Hater Neronum, the mother 


of 
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of the Neros, Tiberius and Druſus, 
i. e. I. ivia, Ovid. ad Liv. 1. Major 
Neronum, the elder of the Neros, i. e. 
Tiberius, Hor. Od. 4, 14, 14. Jam 
pars mihi rapta Neronum, the half of 
the Neros is taken from me, i. e. Dru- 
ſus is dead, Ovid. ad Liv. 145. 80 
Jam tibi dimidium nominis hujus abeſt (ſe. 
Neronum), ib. 2. Unum, qui dicat jam 
tibi, Mater; habes, ib. 4. Vidimus atto- 
nitum fraternd morte (i. e. Druſi) Nero- 
nem, i. e. Tiberium, ib. 8 5. Nec cum 
viclorem referetur adaſſe Neronem, Dicere 
jam polero, Major, an alter adeff ? i. e. 
whether is it Tiberius or Druſus? Li- 
via is ſuppoſed to ſay; for both had 
gained victories over the Rhaeti and 
Germans, ib. 149. (Vid. TI BERIUs 
et DRusvus.) 

NERO, emperor of Rome, the ſon 
of Domitius Ahenobarbus and Agrip- 
pina the daughter of Germanicus, ad- 
opted by Claudius, and appointed his 
ſucceſſor by the art of his mother, Huet. 
Ver. 5, & J.; Tac. Ann. 11, 11. & 13, 
69. ' He was ſo infamous for his cru- 
elty, (G. 245.), that his name is put 
for a tyrant ; Cum calvo ſerviret Roma 
Neroni, was ſubject to the bald Nero, 
i. e. to the tyrant Domitian, Juvenal. 
4, 38.3 Suet. Dom. 18. Nullo cogente 
Nerone, (i. e. tyranno),  Fuvenal. 8, 
193. Securum praęſtare Neronem, to 
protect the perſon of the emperor, ib. 
170.  Plenus Nerone propinquo, full or 
proud of his near relation to Nero, 1b. 
72. Falſus Nero, one who pretended 
to be Nero, Tac. Hi. 1, 2. et 2, 8.; 
Suet. Ner. 57. — Menſis Neroneus, the 

month of April, called by the name of 
Nero, Tar. Ann. 16, 12. Quid Nerone 
pejus? Quid ibermis melius Neronianis? 


ö Martial. To 33» 4. Add. 25 48, 8. et 


3, 25, 4. 12, 86. Neromana maſſa, a 
coin with the image of Nero impreſſed 
on it, 1b. 12, 57, B-———Neronianum, 
fe. diclum, the ſaying of one Nero, Cic. 
Or. 2, 61. fr 199 LE 
Nie va, a ſirname of the Lieinii, Cic. 
rut 4 © (> n 
C. Licinium NEX vA, a practor, Liv. 
45, 4, Add. Farr. R. R. 2, 4. 


* 


Cocce mt NE RVA, the 13th Roman 


NES 

emperor, the ſucceſſor of Domitian; 
Suet. Dom. 1. of a very different cha- 
racter from that of Domitian, Martial. 
11, 6. et 12, 6. Quiete Nerwas, ſc. Ii. 
cet vincat, though you ſurpaſs Nerva in 
the mildneſs of your diſpoſition, Id. 5, 
29, 4. He had a genius for poetry, 
but did not indulge it, Id. 8, 70. et 9, 
27. Finding himſelf unfit to ſupport 
the charge of the empire on account 
of his age, he adopted Trajan, who is 
hence called Ngxva TRAIAxus, Id. 
11, 5, & 6.; Plin. Panegyr. Tacitus 
gives a noble eulogium of theſe princes, 
that under them one might think as he 
pleaſed, and ſpeak what he thought, 
(Rard temporum felicitatc, ubi ſentire, 
guae velis, et quae ſentias, dicere licet), 


Tac. Hiſt. 1, 1. Add. Agric. 3.— Fo- 


rum Nervae, a public place begun by 


Domitian and finiſhed by Nerva, #. 5. 
NESAEE, -es, a ſea nymph or Ne- 
reid, Virg. G. 4, 338. Aen. 5, 826. 
NESSUS, a centaur, (biformis, O- 
vid. Met. 9, 121. Fg vie: Id. Ep. , 
141.), ferryman of the river Evenus, 
ſlain by the arrows of Hercules for ha- 
ving attempted to offer violence to De- 
janira the wife of Hercules, after car- 
rying her over the river Evenus, (G. 
— Ovid. Met. 9, 101, &c.— Tae 
Neſsea illita palla, the robe ſtained with 
the gore or blood of Neſſus, which he 
gave to Dejanira, and by which Her- 
cules.periſhed, Scnec. Herc. Cet. v. 716. 
So Venenum Neſſaeum, the poiſonous 
blood of Neſſus, Ovid. Ep. , 163. 
Neſsus ſanguis, Id. Met. 9, 153. Nef- 
gede manus, ib. 12, 454. | 
. NESTOR, rie, the ſon of Neleus 
by his wife Chloris, King of Pylos, (G. 
401.) hence called Pylius Neftor, Hor. 
Od. 1, 15, 22. educated at Gerenos 
v. -Enia, a town of Meſſenia, Apollodor. 
2, 9, 9. whence he is called G KRExIUs, 
Homer. II. 11, 654.3 the only one of 
the twelve ſons of Neleus that eſcaped 
the ſword of Hercules, ib. 691. be- 


cauſe he was not then at Pylos, (in Ilio 


erat, Hygin. f. 10.) but the reading 


here is thought to be wrong, (al. in 
Pilo non erat;) A pollodorus ſays, that 


at that time he was at Gerenia, hi 


WE s 
He was remarkable for his wiſdom 
and eloquence, Homer. paſſim.; Cic. T uf. 
„ 3- Brut. 10.; Ovid. Met. 13, 64. 
ence, Aeacider dextra, pectore Neftor 
erat, as brave as Achilles, and as wiſe 
as Neſtor, Ovid. Art. 2, 736. Habere 
aliguem in confiliis capiundis Neflorem, a 
Neſtor or wiſe counſellor, Cic. Fam. 
9, 14. Ex gus lingud melle dulcior 
_Fuebat oratio, Homer. Il. 1, 249. ; Cic. 
Sen. 10. Gratia. Neftlorei mellis, Lu- 
can. ad Piſ. 64.—Agamemnon en- 
tertained fach an opinion of his wil- 
dom, that he declared that if he had 
ten ſuch counſellors, he ſhould ſoon 
become maſter of Troy, Homer. Il. 2. 
372. 3 Cic. Sen. 10. Neſtor is ſaid 
to have lived three ages, (ter acvo 
Hur, i. e. 300 years according to 
the poets,) Hor. Od. 2, 9, 13. and was 
in his third age in the war of Troy, 
Homer. II. 1, 250. (Vixi Annos bis cen- 
tam, nunc tertia vivitur actac,) Ovid. Met. 
12, 188.; Cie. Sen. 10.; hence he 
is called Senex, Hor. ib. antiguus, Ovid. 
Ep. 1, 63. Rex Pylius, fi quidguam 
eredis Homero, exemplum vitae fuit a cor- 


mice fecundae, Juvenal. 10, 246. Neſtoris + 


getas, for a very long fpace of time, 
Marital, 2, 64, 3- So, Neftoris anni, 
Id, 5, 59, 5. Add. Id. 6, 70, 12. 8, 
64, 14. 11, 57, 13. Weſtore ſenior, 
Id. 7, 95, 7. Neflorea ſenecta, Id. 1 1, 
30, 1. et 13, 117. ; Stat. Silv. 1, 3 f. 
Nat Neftora totum, let him live as 
zong as Neſtor, Juvenal. 12, 178. 
Neftoris hernia, the rupture of Neſtor, 
L e. an old man enfeebled by that diſ- 
eaſe, Id. 6, 325.— But in the opi- 
mion of the ancients the age of man 
was thirty years, that is, taking in the 
whole human race, the time that each 
lives one with another, does not ex- 
creed that time; ſo that the age of 
Neſtor was ninety years, ' Scholiaft. in 
Homer. Il. 1, 250. & in Horat. Od. 2, 
95 13. Vid. Rader. in Martial. 8, 2. 
Nesrostus, (al. Yeforims,) an in- 
timate acquaintance of Cicero's, Cic. 
. een 
© \N1CcanDER, dri, of Colophon, (Co- 
lophonius,) a Greek poet, who wrote 
on huſbandry, (de rebus ruſticis ſcripſu,) 


12 


| e' | 
Cic. Or. 1, 16—<@ 2. A praetor of 
the Aetolians, Liv. 38, 1. hoſtile to the 
Romans, Id. 35, 12. et 36, 29. e 38, 
4. &. 3. An arch-pirate, Id. 37. 
11 


Nic A xo, orie, one of the nobles of 
Philip, Liv. 33, 8.— J 2. A flave 
of Atticus, Cic. Att. 5, 3. 

Nicas to, -#nis, a ſenator of Enna, 
Cic. Ver. 4, 51. « 
Nicearcavs, à painter, Plin. 35, 
11. | 
Nicx, es, the wife of Cleomenes of 
Syracuſe, a favourite of Verres, Cic. 
Verr. 5, 30. 5 

NICIAS, ae, one of the generals 
of the Athenians againſt Syracuſe, a 
man of great piety and virtue; who 
after bringing the Syracuſans nearly to 
the 'point of ſurrendering, was at laſt 
defeated, made captive, and put to 
death, (G. 467.) q 2. A gram- 
marian, whom Cicero had with him in 
Cilicia, Cic. Fam. , 10, & 11. Att 7, 
3. et 12, 26. He was ſent for by Do- 
lobella, and by the advice of Cicero 
went to him, Cic. Att. 13, 28, & 52. 

Nic Eras, ae, (al. Hicetas,) a * oo 
thagorean philoſopher of Syracuſe, 
who taught that the ſun and ſtars re- 


mained at reſt, and that the earth only 


moved round its axis, Cic. Acad. 4, 39. 
Nico, nis, (i. e. vifor,) the name 
of an aſs, which is faid to have prog- 
noſticated to Auguſtus his victory at 
Actium, Suet. Aug. 96. 
 Nic6cLEes, ai, tyrant of Sicyon, cut 
off by Aritus, Cic. Off: 2, 23. 
© NicoLAvs, (i. e. ee A 
Peripatetic philoſopher of Damaſcus, + 
( Damaſcenus,) an intimate acquaintance 
of Auguſtus,” to whom he uſed often 


to ſend a prefent of large dates, or 


fruit of the palm-tree of the largeſt fize, 
Athenae. 14, p. 652. As the emperor 
was fond of that kind of fruit, he cal- 
led them from the philoſopher, Nico- 
Lai, ib. which name they afterwards 


. retained, Plin. 13, 4 f. 9. 


NicouEprs, ir, the name of ſe- 
veral kings of Bithynia, in alliance with 
Rome, Tuſtin. 34, 4 & 38, 5.3 Cis. 
Verr. I, 24.; Liu. 38, 16. 4 45, 4+ 

the 


"OF 
the laſt of whom left the Roman peo- 
ple his heir, Appian. de Bell. Mithr. 

Nicockkox, -ontir, a king of Cy- 
prus, Cic. Tuſc. 2, 22. 

NicouAchus, the ſon of Ariſtotle, 
who wrote an accurate book concern- 
ing morals, Cic. Fin. 5, 5. q 2. 
A. painter, Cic. Brut. 18. ; Plin. 35, io. 

NicosTrATa, the mother of Evan- 
der, the ſame with Carmenta. 

NicosrxArus, the ſlave of Op- 
pianĩcus, Cic. Cluent. 62. 

P. NIGIDIUS Figulus, a candidate 


for the office of praetor in the conſulſhip 


of Cicero, Cic. Full. 14. Having been 
engaged in the civil war againſt Caeſar, 
he was exiled from Rome, Cic. Fam. 4, 
13. Cicero declared that he had been 
very much aſſiſted by his advice in 
ſuppreſſing the conſpiracy of Catiline, 
Plutarch. Av ENT RESP. ST GERENDA, f. 
He was a very great philoſopher, and 
the moſt learned of the Romans next 
to Varro. He wrote on many ſubjects; 
on grammar, Gell. 5, 2. et alibi 2 
on animals, augury, &c. ib. e was 
particularly ſkilled in aſtrology; whence 
he 1s extolled by Lucan, 1, 639, &c. 
On the day that Auguſtus was born, 
the ſenate happened to be deliberating a- 
bout the conſpiracy of Catiline, and Oc- 
tavius, the father of Auguſtus, having, 
on account of his wife's delivery, been 
late of coming into the houſe, Nigidius 
being informed of the cauſe of his 
delay, and likewiſe of the hour when 
the child was born, declared, “ that 


there was a maſter born for the world,” 


Suet. Aug. 94. This ſtory is told ſome- 
what differently by Dio; Vid. C. Oc- 
TAVIUS. „ | 

L. Ninnivs Puadratus, Vid. Mu n- 
MIUS. | 

Nix us, the ſon of Belus, the firſt 

king of the Aﬀyrians, Lucan. 3, 215. 
the founder of Nineveh, (G. 598.) 

Nix vas, e, the ſon of Ninus and 
Semirämis, and the ſucceſſor of the 
latter in the empire, i5. _ | 
NIBE, -es, the daughter of Tan- 
talus, and wife of Amphion king of 
Thebes ; who, proud of her numerous 


children, uſed to prefer herſelf to La- 


„ 
tona, who had only two, Apollo and 
Diana; on which aceount Apollo 
and Diana, to gratify their mother, 


NIS 


ſlew all the children of Niobe; Apollo, 
the ſons, and Diana, the daughters. 
Niobe, overwhelmed with grief, is ſaid 
to have been changed into a ſtone, 


Cic. Tuſc. 3, 26. (G. 428.) She is 


called Sipylsia mater, becauſe when 


converted into a ſtone, ſhe is ſuppoſed 
to have been ſnatched by a whirlwind 
to Mount Sipylus in her native coun- 
try, Stat. Silv. 5, 1, 33. Proles Nio- 
baea, the offspring of Nidbe, Hor. Od. 
. 5 
9 NirhAkEus, an Italian chief, tum- 
bled from his chariot by the affrighted 
horſes, and killed, Firg. Aen. 10, 570. 
Nip fk, -es, one of the attendants 
of Diana, Ovid. Met. 3, 171. 
NipTRA, -orum, (i. e. lavacra,) a 
play of Pacuvius and Sophoeles, Cic: 
Tuſc. 2, 21. 5 
Niazus, (in 2 fyl.) ei, v. eos, acc. 
ea, the ſon of Charopus and Aglaia, 
king of Syme, the moſt beautiful of 
the Graecian chiefs in the Trojan war 
except Achilles, but unwarlike, Homer. 
II. 2, 671. as remarkable for beauty as 
Therſites was for deformity, Homer. ib. 
et 216. ; Ovid. Pont. 4, 13, 16. Nirea 
non facies, non vis exemit Achillem, did 
not ſave or reſcue from death, Propert. 
3, 18, 27. Qualit aut Nireus fuit, aut 
aquosd Raptus ab Ida, (i. e. Ganyme« 
des,) Hor. Od. 3, 20, 5. Formdque vin- 
cas Nirea, Hor. Epod. 15, 22. 
Nis, the name of a woman, Virg. 
Aen. 8, 26. | : 
Nisus, the father of one of thoſe 
called Bacchus, Cic. N. D. 3, 23.— 
J 2. The ſon of Hyrticus ( Hyrtacides, 
de, J a brave Trojan, the Fiend or 
Euryilus, Virg. Aen. 5, 319, 334, &Ce« 
ſlain by the Latins, ib. 9, 176, &. 
Nis vs, the ſon of TS a king 
of Megara, who had a red lock of hair, 
( coma purpurea, Tibull. I, 4s 57- pure 
pura, Ovid. Met. 8% 80. purpureus crinis, 
ib. 93.) on which his fate depended. 
His daughter Scylla, knowing this, and 
falling in love with Minos, who then 
beſieged her father's capital, cut off the 
| PER: - fatal 
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fatal lock; whereupon Niſus expired, 
and Minos became maſter of Megära, 
Apollodor. 3, 14, 8. (G. 375.) . Niſus 
was turned into a bird or kind of hawk, 
called Hal yacëtos, Ovid. Mei. 8, 146. 
or Niſus, Virg. G. 1, 404 ——Nisis, 
ait, the daughter of Niſus, (Vid. 
SCYLLA.) Nizus v. Nisz7as, adj. 

Nixus, (ſc. genu Hercules,) a name 
given to the conſtellation Hercules, i. e. 
the Man on his Fnee, called by the 
Greeks Ex OASIS, Hygin. Poet. Apr. 
2, 6.; Ci. Arat. 373, & 400. Ovid 
© expreſſes the name fully; 
locus) medius nixique genu eft, anguem- 
que tenentis, the place of 
crown 18 in the middle, between the 
man refting on his knee, and the man 
holding the ſerpent, (i. e. Serpentarius, 
called by the Greeks, Ophiachus,) Met. 
IE. . 7 = 25 | 
9, Fufoius NOBILIOR, a noble 
Roman, a favourer of learning, who, 
when he was one of three commiſſioners 
(triumvir) for ſettling a colony, gave 
Ennius the freedom of the city, Cic. 
Brut. 20. 5 | 
NocTiFEk, ri, a name given to 
the evening Rar, Catull. 63, 7. 

Nocrirü ca, a name of Diana or 
of the moon, Hor. Od. 4, 6, 38. 

Novinus, a deity worſhipped by the 
Romans, Cic. N. D. 3, 20. accordin 
to Varro, becauſe he preſided over the 
knots of the flalks of corn, (geniculis 
nodiſque culmorum pratpaſitus,) Auguſtin. 
Be Civ. Dei, 2, fs 

C. Confidus Noxia kus, adopted 
from the gens Nonia into the gens Con- 
fidia ; to whom the ſenate affigned the 
province of Gallia Citerior, when they 
decreed that it ſhould be taken from 
Caeſar, Cic. Fam. 16, 12 
M. Noxivs, pro-practor of Crete 
and Cyrenac, when Cicero was pro- 
conſul in Cilicia, Cic. Ate. 6, 1. 
| Junius NorBaxus, a tribune, 
who proſecuted Q. Servilius Caepio, 


after he had been defeated by the Cim- 


bri ; and on that account being himſelf 
afterwards accuſed by P. Sulpicius Ru- 
Fus, a tribune, was defended by M. 
Antonius the orator, Cic. Or. 2, 21, 
25, 47, & 48. When conſul with L. 
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Scipio, he was vanquiſhed by Sulla, a. 
u. 670, Paterc. 2, 25. 

C. NorBanvs, praetor of Sicily, 
Cic. Verr. 3, 49. which he governed 
in 8 tb. 5, 4. | 

ovV1a, the wife of Oppianicus, Cic. 
Cluent. 9. | 
Novivs, a freed man, raiſed to be 

a tribune, or to ſome conſiderable office, 
that entitled him to puniſh citizens, by 
ordering them to be thrown from the 
Tarpeian rock, Hor. Sat. 1, 6, 40. 
Noviorum minor, the younger of two 
brothers, called Novi, remarkable for 
his haughty look, thought to have been 
a judge or a rich banker; whom Horace 
ſuppoſes the ſtatue of Marſyas, (erect- 
ed in that part of the forum which 


_ufurers frequented, and where courts 


of judicature were held), to behold 
with diſguſt or indignation, ib. 121. 
The old Scholiaft on this paſſage ſays | 
that the younger of the Novi: was an 
uſurer, . 5 
 Novivs, a hunter after inheritances, 
(HH v. heredipeta), Juvenal. 12, 111. 
UCULA, a friend of Antony, Cic. 
Phil. 6, 5. 8, 9. 11, 6. et 12, 8. | 
NUMA Pompilius, the ſecond kin 


of Rome; renowned for his juſtice an 
piety; and therefore invited to the 


throne from Cures, a city of the Sa- 
bines, (G. 195.) Hence, Deftinat imperio 
clarum praenuncia veri Fama Numam, 
Ovid. Met. 15, 4. Eætinctum Latiae- 
que nurus, populuſque, Patreſque, De- 


flevere Numam, ib. 486. Rege Numa, 


in the reign of Numa, ib. Numa was 
called Sacrif icus, from his having in- 
ſtituted ſacred rites, Lucan. 9, 478. 
Pueſtuſque, Mumam juſſifſe, complaining 
that Numa had inftituted theſe holi- 
days and ceremonies, Id. 7, 396. Quis 
Sympuvium ridere Numae auſus erat? 
to laugh at the earthen or wooden cup 
uſed by Numa in ſacrifice, Juvenal. 6, 


342. Juvencum more Numae caedit 


Jovit ante allaria, Id. 8, 155. Hic ubi 


nocturnae Numa conflituebat amicae, ap- 
pointed. a every or uſed to meet 
with (the goddeſs Egeria,) his miſ- 
treſs, in the night-time, (by whoſe ad- 
vice he pretended that he made all his 

| | inſtitutions, ) 


NUM 


inſtitutions,) Id. 3, 12. ; Ovid. Amor. 
2, 17, 18. called alſo his wife, Id. F. 
7 267, & 276. Procedat vel Numa, 
et a witneſs appear of as great veracit 

as Numa, uv. 3, 138.— Numa-was 4 
led intonſus, becauſe the Romans did 
not clip nor ſhave their beards in his 
time, Ovid. Faſt. 6, 264. juſlus, Ovid. 
Amor. 2, 17, 8. Quo (ſc. mores) 
Numa maternos non neget ęſſe ſuos, you, 


Cotta, have ſuch morals, or poſſeſs 


ſuch qualities, as Numa, from whom 
you are deſcended by the mother's 
ide, would not deny to be his own, 
i. e. you are juſt and religious, as Nu- 
ma was, and have not degenerated 
from your maternal anceſtor, Ovid, Pont. 
3, 2, 106. Et cum ſubtili Priſcus uter- 
gue Numg, and both poets called by 
the name of Priſcus, who wrote the 
life of Numa, in a ſubtile, humble, or 
ſimple ſtyle, ib. 16, 10. 
Numa, a valiant Latin in the army 
of Turnus, Virg. Aen. 10, 562. 
1 2. Another ſlain by Niſus or Eury- 
alus, ib. 9, 454. 

Numa Marcius, the firſt Pontifex 
Maximus, created by king Numa, Liv. 
I, 20. | 
Numnax us Remillus, a Rutulian, the 
firſt man whom Aſcanius ſlew in battle, 
Virg. Aen. 9, 592. TIT 
_ Numexrivs, a praenomen frequently 
uſedby ſeveral families. NumERIiUS 
Fabius Pictor, a Roman hiſtorian, who 
wrote his annals in Greek, Cic. Div. 
I, 21. 9, 46 
Ti. Numicivs, a tribune of the 
people, Cic. Off. 3, 30. | 
i N ors fe . the La- 
e n, at ts 
Nun rok, orig, the fon of Procas, 
king of the Albans, and elder brother 
of Amulius, by whom he was unjuſtly 
deprived of the crown; hence he is 
called diri Numitor germanus Amali, 
Ovid. Faſt, 4, 5 3- ; and Amulius, fra- 
ter Numitoris, ib. 809, —— Numitor 
was the grandfather of Romulus and 
Remus, by his daughter Rhea Sylvia, 
(G. 192.) In his old age he recover- 
ed the kingdom by the favour of his 
grandſons, ( Numitorgue ſenex amiſſa ne- 
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Potum Munere regna capit,) Ovid. Met. 
14, 773 


NumiToR, a profligate man, pe- 


nurious to his friends, hut profuſe in 
every thing that tended to gratify his 
own paſſions, Juvenal. 7, 14. 

NumiroRI14A, a native of Fregellae, 
the wife of the father of M. Antony, 
Cic. Phil. 3, 6. | 5 "A 

P. NumiTori1vs, the uncle of Vir- 
ginia by the mother's fide, Liv. 3, 
45, & 4. TH 4-8 

9D. Numirorius Pullys, a chief 
man of Fregellae, who, when ſummon- 
ed to plead his cauſe before Opimius, 
the praetor, ſayed himſelf by pf vg 
ing a conſpiracy which his country- 
men had formed againſt the Romans, 
(Cats n 3Þ oo be 

NYMPHAE, Nymphs, a general 
name given to certain female divinities, 
that were ſuppoſed to preſide over par- 
ticular departments of nature; as the 
Nymphs of the mountains, Oreades ; 
of the woods, Dryades, Hamadryädes, 


and Napazae ; of rivers and fountains, 


Naiades v. Naides; and of the ſea, 
Nereides. = Nympharum aedes, the 


' temple of the nymphs, in which were 
5 1 the records of the cenſors, (a- 


bulae cenſoriae,) Cic. Mil. 27. ——In 
the ſingular, Nymena, and ſometimes 
NyurhkE, Ovid. Met. 1, 744. e 14, 
762. F. 5, 123. & 6, 107. | 
NycTEL1uUs, a name given to Bac- 
chus, becauſe his ſacred rites were cele- 
brated in the night-time, Ovid. Met. 


4, 15. Nydtlius pater, Ovid. Art. 


Am. 1, 567.—Lates Ny&elius, wine, 
Senec. Oedip. 492. 1 | 

NycTevus, (2 ſyll.) -eos, v. ei, the 
ſon of Chthonius, and father of An- 
tiope, who being diſtreſſed on account 


of the misfortunes of his daughter, flew - 


himſelf, Apollodor. 3, 5, 5- His ſtory 
is variouſly told, Hygin. F. 7, & 8. 
Vid. Ax riörE et Lycus. Ny c- 
is, dic, i. e. Antiope, the daugh- 
ter of Nycteus, Propert. I, 4, 5. 3 Ovid. 
Met. 6, 111. 90858 

NxycrinERE, es, the daughter of 


Nyteus, king of Leſbos, who having 
polluted the bed of her father, was 


changed 
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changed into an owl, Ovid. Met. 2, 
_ Nymprivs, a chief man at Palae- 
polis, who gave up that city to the 
omans, Liv. 8, 25, & 26. 
Nxupho, nit, a native of Centuri- 
pa, Cie. Verr. 3, 21. 2. A na- 
tive of Colöphon, Cic. 2. Fr. 1, 2, 2. 
_ Nymenoporvs, a native of Agri- 
1 Gre. Verr. 4, 22. 
A native of Centuripa, i. 3, 23. 
 -NYSA, the nurſe of Bacchus, who 
gave name to a city on the borders of 
zyria and Arabia, where ſhe was bu- 
ried, Plin. 5, 18.; whence Bacchus 


Was called Nysxtvs, (2. ſyll.) vid. 


Met. 4, 13. and Nysatvs, Stat. T heb. 
4, 383. But moſt derive theſe names 
rom Nyſa, a mountain in India, where 
Bacchus was brought up, —— © 2 A 


| Perſon killed by Bacchus, Cic. M. D. 


3» 23. ; 
_ Nrsivs, (al. Dionyfius,) a firname 
of Bacchus, Cic. Flace. 2 5 


Serv. QcELLA, an acquaintance of 
Cicero's, who was detected in an in- 
trigue, Cic. Fam. 2, 15. et 8, 7. He 
fided with Pompey in the civil war, Id. 
Hit. 10, 13, & 17, 

Ocnvs, a king of Perſia, (G. 619. 

| Ocxvs, the ſon of the propheteſs 
Manto, and of the Tiher, ( Tuſci am- 
nie,) Who ſurrounded the city Mantua 
with walls, and gave it that name from 
his mother, Virg. Aen. 10, 198. the 
ſame with Bianor, Virg. Ec. 9, 6. et 
ibi Senru. ee eee Pony 

OCNUS,..(i, e. piger,) a perſon 
whom the, painters repreſented as ſit- 
ting in the infernal regions, and twiſt - 
ing a rope of braom (partum) or ruſhes, 
while a female afs 00 by and de- 
voured the rope as faſt as he twiſted it. 
This Ocnys 1s ſaid to have been an in- 
duitrious man; but had an expenſive 
wife, who conſumed and laviſhed : away 
what he gained, Hence the proverb, 
Oenus funem torquet, vel Contorquet piger 
funiculum, for à perſon who patiently 
continues his labour to no purpoſe, 
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Pauſan. 10, 29. There was a picture 
on this ſubject by Polygnotus, in the 
temple of Delphi, ib. Pliny mentions 
a ſimilar picture, done by Socrates the 


painter, 35, 11 f. 40. To this Pro- 
pertius alludes, Dignior obliguo funem 


qui torqueat Ncno, Aeternuſque tuam paſcat, 
aſſelle, famem, more worthy or more 


deſerving to turn the rope than Ocnus, 


(called obliguus, from the poſition of 
his body while twiſting,) 4, 3, 21. 
Ocx Anus, the god of the ocean, 
the ſon of Caelus and Terra, Heſiod. 
T heog. ; called Senex, aged, Ovid. et. 
2, 510. Faſt. 5, 16. becauſe the moſt 
ancient of the gods, and even their 
parent, Homer. Il. 14, 201. ; the huſ- 
band of Tethys, Ovid. ib. et Faſt. 5. 
81. ; both of whom were held in great 
veneration by the other gods, and 
often viſited by them, Homer. et Ovid. 
. —— QcEanTTInEs, um, (fling. 
Ocednẽtis,) the daughters of Oceinus, 
Ving. G. 4, 341. vel Ocxanipes, (ſing. 
Oceanis, of whom Apollodorus ſays 
there were 3000, 1, 2, 2. 80 Heſiod. 
T heog. | 
' OCRISIA vel Ocrefa, the wife 
of Servius Tullius, a chief man of Cor- 
niculum, who was killed when that 
town was taken by Tarquinius Priſcus. 
Oeriſia, then big with child, was car- 
ried to Rome as a captive, and given 
to Taniquil, Tarquin's wife, with whom 
ſhe became a great favourite. She 
bore a fon in the palace, who was 
named after his father, and became the 
ſixth king of Rome, Liv. 1. 39.; 
Dionyſ. 4, 1. Ovid makes Vulcan the 
father of Servius Tullius, Faft, 6, 627. 


Gens OCTAVIA, a very ancient 
Roman family ; originally from Veli- 


trae; admitted into the ſenate by Tar- 
quinius Priſcus, and ſoan after ranked 
among the patricians by Servius Tul- 
lius, but in proceſs of time it returned 
to the plebeians; and after a long inter- 
yal, it was again raiſed to the patrician 
dignity by Julius Caefar, The firſt 


of the family promoted to any office of 


ſtate by the people, was Caius Ru- 
fus, who obtained the quaeſtorſhip, 
Suet. Aug. 1, & 2. (ſuppoſed by ſome 
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to be C. Octavius Rufus, the quaeſtor 
mentioned by Salluſt, Zug. 104. ; but 
this Octavius was quaeſtor a. u. 647. 
and Cneius, probably the ſon of Rufus, 
mentioned by Suetonius, was praetor 
a. 545, in the fourteenth year of the ſe- 
cond Punic war, Liv. 28, 38.) C. 
Rufus had two ſons, CN EIus and Car- 
us; from whom two families ſprung, 
different in their circumſtances. Cneius 
and all his deſcendants ſucceſſively en- 
joyed the higheſt offices of the ſtate. 
Caius and his poſterity, whether by 
fortune or inclination, remained in the 
equeſtrian order till the father of Au- 
guſtus ennobled his family, Suet. ib. 

Cn. OCTAVIUS, when aedile, be- 

ing created praetor, a. u. 545. got the 
province of Sardinia, Liv. 28, 38. near 
which he took eighty tranſports of the 
Carthaginians, ib. 46. on which account 
his command was prolonged, Id. 29, 13. 
et 30, 1. After the Punic war was 
finiſhed, Octavius was employed in 
honourable commiſſions, as an ambal- 
ſador, Ziv. 31, II f. as a triumvir for 
ſettling colonies, Id. 34, 45. 

Cn. OCTAVIUS, probably the ſon 
of the former, practor a. u. 582, Liv. 
44, 17. admiral of the Roman fleet in 
the war againſt Perſeus, Liv. 45, 5. 
who obliged that king to ſurrender to 
him on the iſland of Samothracia, ib. 
6. He conveyed the money and plun- 
der taken from Perſeus to Rome, 7b. 
33. On account of his merits he was 
honoured with a naval triumph, 7. 42. 
He was conſul with L. (al. T.) Manli- 

us Torquatus, a. u. 588, Cic. Fin. 1, 7. 
He was the firſt of his family who ob- 
tained that office ; which honour Cice- 
ro ſays he owed partly to a fine houſe 
he had built on the Palatine. mount; 

\ (quae ſc, domus, cum vulgò viferetur, ſuf- 

fragata domino, novo homint, ad conſulatum 


putabatur, ) Cic. Off, 1, 39. Being ſent 


on an embaſſy to Aſia, he was aſſaſſina- 
ted at Laodicea by one Leptines; on 
which account a ſtatue was erected to 
him in the roſtra, at Rome, Cic. Phil. , 
3 34; 0... | 

Cn. OCTAVLUS, the ſon of the 
former, was conſul with T. Annius, a. 
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u. 625. Cn. OcTtavivs, his ſon, 
was repulſed in his application for the 
aedileſhip, Cic. Planc. 21. He obtain- 
ed the conſulſhip with Cinna, a. 667, 
Cic. Har. Refp. 25. in which office he 
diſplayed a talent for cloquence which 
before he was not thought to poſſeſs, 


Cic. Brut. 47. Differing with his col- 


league, he expelled him from the city, 
Cic. Cat. 3, 10. But Cinna being join- 
ed by Marius, returned with an army, 
ordered Octavius to be ſlain, and his 
head, after being cut off, Cic. Tuſc. 
5, 19. to be fixed on the roſtra; a 
ſpecies of cruelty firſt exemplified on 
him, Appian. B. Civ. p. 393. but after- 
wards imitated on others, Cic. Pr. z, 
3.3 Flor. 3, 21——OcTAvianum bei- 
lum, the war between Octavius and 
Cinna, Cic. Div. 1, 2. Nat. D. 2, 5, 
& c. (Vid. Cinna, p. 132.) 

L. OCTAVIUS, conſul with C. 


Aurelius Cotta, a. u. 678, Cic. Verr. 1, 


50,——- Afio OcTAviana, a form of 

proceeding in courts of law, inſtituted 

by Octavius when praetor, Ib. 3, 65. 
C. OCTAVIUS, the father of Au- 


guſtus, was deſcended from an ancient 


and opulent equeſtrian family, in which 


he was the firſt that was a ſenator, Suet. 
Aug. 2. a man of great abilities and 
worth, Paterc. 2, 59. After his prae- 
torſhip, he obtained the province of 
Macedonia; and in his way thither, 
deſtroyed the fugitive remains of the 
army of Sparticus and Catiline, who 
had got poſſeſſion of the territory of 
Thurii ; the ſenate having given him 
an extraordinary commiſſion to execute 
that buſineſs. In the government of 
his province he conducted himſelf with 
no leſs juſtice than bravery ; ſo that Ci- 
cero recommended his example to the 
imitation of his brother, the pro-prae- 
tor or pro-conſul of Aſia, Suet. Aug. 3-3 
Cic. Q. Fr. 1, 1, 7. whoſe neighbour 
8 Octavius is called, though a 
ea intervened betwixt them, 2b. 1, 2, 2. 
Add. Att. 2, 1 f. Having conquered 
the Beſſi and Thracians in a great bat- 
tle, Octavius was honoured with the 
title of IMP ERA TOR, Suet. ib.; Paterc. 2, 
59. Returning from Macedonia to _ 
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for the conſulſhip, he died ſuddenly by 
the way, leaving two daughters and 
* ſon, only four years old, ib. et Suet. 
Caiur OCTAVIUS, afterwards ſir- 
named-AuGusTUs, was the ſon of the 
former C. Octavius, by his wife Atia, 


the daughter of M. Atius Balbus and 


.* the ſiſter of C. Julius Caeſar. 
e was born in the conſulſhip of Ci- 
cero and Antonius, a. u. 690, (al. 691.) 
September 23. (ix. Kal. Ood.) Suet. 


Aug. 5. Paterculus ſays, that the birth 


— 


283 was an acceſſion of glory to 
conſulſhip of Cicero, 2, 36. But 
Paterculus wrote under Tiberius. It 


happened on the day in which Auguſ- 


tus was born, that the ſenate aſſembled 
to deliberate concerning the conſpiracy 
of Catiline; and that Octavius, on ac- 
count of the birth of his ſon, was late 
of coming into the ſenate-houſe. Ni- 
gidius Figülus, a man remarkable for 
his knowledge of aſtrology, being in- 
formed by him of the cauſe of his de- 
lay, is reported to have exclaimed, 
& You have produced a maſter for us.“ 
At which Octavius being alarmed, is 
faid to have had thoughts of Killing 
the child, but was prevented by Figu- 
lus, Dio, 45, 1. Various other prog- 


noftications of the future greatneſs of 


Auguſtus are recorded, ib. 2. ef Suet. 
Aug. 94. The enemies of Auguſtus often 
upbraided him with the meanneſs of 
his birth, Suet. Aug. 2, & 4. which ob- 
jection Cicero repels with great force, 
Cic. Phil. 3, 6. Auguſtus was nurſed 
in a villa belonging to his family, (in 
avito ſuburbano, ) near Velitrae. The 
nurſery (locus nutrimentorum) was a 


ſmall apartment, like a pantry, (permo- 


dicus, cellae penuariae inſtar,) and was 
long after held in religious veneration, 
Suet. 6. 


Octavius, ufter the death of his fa. 


ther, was brought up under the care 
of his mother Atia, and of her {ſecond 


| huſband, L. Marcius Philippus, Dio, 


16. 1. who loved him as his own ſon, 


Paterc.' 2, 59. After Octavius grew, 


up, he lived with Julius Caeſar, his 


grand uncle, (mqjor avunculus, ib. or 


1 


* 
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ſimply avunculus, Suet. Aug. 8, &c. 7 
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who, delighted with his genius and diſ- 
poſitions, took the greateſt care of his 
education, ranked him among the pa- 
tricians; and as he had no lawful chil- 
dren of his own, deſtined him to be his 
heir, Dio, 45, 2. Paterc. ib. To con- 
firm him the more in this reſolution, A- 
tia gave out, that ſne had conceived her 
ſon by Apollo, Dio, 45, 2. ; Suet. Aug. 
94. Hence Apollo was eſteemed the tu- 
telar god of the Caeſars, and Auguſtus 
wiſhed to be reckoned the ſon of Apollo, 
nay even to be thought Apollo himſelf, 
Thus in the famous ſupper of the gods, 
ſaid to have been repreſented at his 
houſe, he was dreſſed in the, garb of 


Apollo, Su#t. Aug. 70. And there are 


ſeveral coins extant in which Auguſtus 
is repreſented in the habit of Apollo, 
ſitting with a lyre in his hand, with 
this inſcription, CAESAXR Diyi F. 
There was a ſtatue erected in honour 


of Auguſtus with the enſigus of Apol- 


lo ; hence Virgil is agen to mean 


Auguſtus in that phraſe, Tuus jam reg- 


nat Apollo, Ecl. 4, 10. et ibi Serv. 
Hence alſo Aeneas, under whoſe cha- 
racter Virgil is thought to have de- 
ſcribed Auguſtus, is compared to Apol- 
lo, Virg. Aen. 4, 144. And that god 
is N as particularly intereſted 
in the fortune of Aſcanius, ib. 9, 638. 
&c. and by the terror of his bow, the 
troops of Antony at the battle of Ac- 
tium are ſaid to have been put to 
flight, ib. 8, 704. Thus Horace firſt 
invokes Apollo to revenge the death of 
Caeſar, Od. 1, 2, 30.— Octavius, when 
only twelve years of age, pronounced a 
funeral oration in praiſe of his grandmo- 
ther Julia, from theroftra, (pro concione, 
Suet. Aug. 8. In his fixteenth year he 
put on the manly gown, (/ogam virilem 


ſumfit,) a year ſooner than uſual, ib. He 
attended Caeſar in his African triumph, 


and was honoured by him with ſeveral 
military preſents, though he had not, 
on account of his youth, been concerned 
in the war, (expers belli propter aetaiem,) 
ib When Caeſar ſet out for Spain 

inſt the ſons of Pompey, Auguitus, 


though ſcarcely then recovered from 
* 
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a dangerous diſeaſe, followed him; and 
haſtening through roads infeſted by the 
enemy, with a very few attendants, 
even after being ſhipwrecked, overtook 
him. This, added to his engaging man- 
ners, fo ſtrongly won upon his uncle, 
that ever after he travelled in the ſame 
carriage, and lodged with him in the 
ſame inn. After the reduction of Spain, 
when Caeſar meditated an expedition 
againſt the Dacians and Parthians, he 
ſent Octavius before to Apollonia to 
proſecute his ſtudies, intending to take 
him along with him, when he ſhould 
paſs that way with the army, Paterc. 
7 Suet. ib. | 
Octavius had not been fix months at 
Apollonia, when he heard of his un- 
ele's death, Appian. Bell. Civ. 3, p. 531. 
Upon which he immediately ſet fail for 
Italy. At Brundufium he was inform- 
ed that Caeſar had left him the heir of 
his eſtate and name, Paterc. 2, 59. He 
came from thence to Naples, where ſe- 
veral of his friends met him and con- 
duced him to the villa of Philip his 
ſtep- father, near Cumae. It was con- 
tiguous to the villa of Cicero, to whom 
the friends of Octavius, Balbus, Hir- 
tius, and Panſa, who happened then to 
be with Cicero, introduced him, Cic. 
Att. 14, 10, & 11. (Vid. Cicxxo, p. 
123.) The mother and ſtep-father of 
young Octavius diſſuaded him from 
claiming the poſſeſſion of his uncle's 
eſtate, as an attempt too dangerous in 
the preſent ſtate of affairs for a mere 
boy, ſcarcely yet above eighteen years 
of age, and adviſed him for ſome time 
at leaſt to abſtain from uſing the name. 
But the young man with great ſpirit 
declared, * that it would be ſhameful 
for him to appear to think himſelf un- 
worthy of a name of which his uncle 
had thought him worthy,” Paterc. ib. 
He was therefore henceforth called 
C. Jurius CAESAR OcraviAx us, Dio, 
46, 47. or fimply Ocraviaxvs, Ci. 
Fam. Io, 33. Att. 15, 12. et 16, 8, 11, 
14. and ſometimes OcTavivs, Cic. 
Fam. 16, 24. But his ftep-father did 
not at firſt call him by that name, nor 
did Cicero, whom Octavius treated with 
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the greateſt reſpect, ( perbonoriſicè et a- 
mice,) Cic. Att. 14, 12. profeſſing that 
he would be entirely dire&ed by his 
advice, (mihi totus deditus, as Cicero 
himſelf ſays), ib. 10. When Octavius 
came to Rome he was produced to the 
people by a tribune, and made a ſpeech 
to them from the roflra, compoſed with 
great art, in which he promiſed to pay 
them what Caeſar had ordered in his 
will, Suct. Cacſ. 83.; Dio, 44, 35. 
This he did out of his private fortune 
and by the aſſiſtance of his friends; 
which gained him great favour among 
the populace, Dio, 55. 6.3 Appian. B. 
Civ. 3. p. 541. He next exhibited 
games in honour of the victory of 
Caeſar, or to the Victory of Caeſar as 
a goddels, (Iudos Caeſaris victoriae fe- 
cit, Cic. Fam. 11, 28.) thoſe to whom 
that office had fallen not daring to ce- 
lebrate them, ( Ludos victoriae Caefaris 
non audentibus facere, quibus obtigerat id 
munus, iþſe edidit,) Suet. Aug. 10 “. 


* Pliny ſays, that Auguſtus exhibited 
theſe games in houour of Venus GENE= 
TRIX, ( faciebat VENERI Genetrici, to 
mother Venus, 2, 25. 80 Seneca, Nat. 


Dual. 7, 17.) and that a number of perſons 


(ecllegium) had been inſtituted by Caeſar for 
the ſake of exhibiting them, Plin. ib. et Fuli- 
us Obſequens, c. 128. which the words of Sue- 
tonius ſeem to denote, (quibus obtigerat id mu- 
aus,) ib. Among whom (in, guibus, vel in 
coltegio ab eo i. e. a Caeſare inflituto,, Octavi- 
us acted as chief or preſident, becauſe the 
games were celebrated at his expence, Plin. 
ib, Appian ſays expreſsly, that theſe games 
were inſtituted by Caeſar to Venus Genetrix, 
when he dedicated a temple to her together 
with the new forum, which he had made, 


Appian. B. C. 3, p. 544. (The name of Gx- 


NITRIX was given to Venus becauſe Julius 
Caeſar wiſhed it to be believed that he was 
deſcended from her, Dio, 41, 34. et 43, Vid. 
Jutta GeNs; aud the temple was built to 
her in conſequence of a vow, which Caeſar had 
made before. the battle of Pharſalia, Appian. 
B. C. 2, p. 470, & 492.) Suectonius ſays, 
Ludis quos 2 conſecrates ei (i. e. ab eo, ic. 
Caeſare,) haeres edebat, at the games, which, 
having been firſt .contecrated by Caefar, his 
heir Auguſtus exhibited, Suet. Gaefe 88. Dio 
ſays, that theſe games were inſtituted on ac- 
count of the finiſhing of the temple of Venus, 
and that certain perſons had undertaken, while 
Cacfar was alive, to celebrate them ; but had 
negleRed to do ſo, ib. 45. |; ; 

8 During 


— 


Ser 


During the celebration of theſe 
games, a comet, (ella crinita, Suet. 
Caeſ. 88. /idus crinitum, Plin. 2, 25.) 
appeared for ſeven days together; 
which was believed by the credulous 
vulgar to be the ſoul of Cacfar, admit- 
ted into heaven, ib. This ſtar is 
called by Virgil Dionaei Cacſaris aftrum, 
E. , 47. (Vid. Dioxx), aud by Ho- 
race, Fulium fidus, Od. 1, 12, 47. 
(Vid. JuLia ENS.) Its appearance 
was thought to forebode ſucceſs to Au- 
guſtus, Dio, 45, 7. On which account 
he placed the figure of a ftar on the 
head of a brazen ftatue, which he erect- 
ed to Caeſar, Suet. Caef. 88. in the fo- 
rum, Plin. 2, 25. (Dio ſays, in the tem- 

e of Venus, ib. and Servius, in the Ca- 
pitol, ad Yirg. E. g, 47.) The ſtar of 
Caeſar is alſo ſaid to be diſplayed from 
the top of the head of Auguſtus, (pa- 
triumgue aperitur verlice fidus), Virg. 
Aen. 8, 681 f. 

In theſe ſhe ws Octavius brought out 
the golden chair, and crown ſet with 
gems, which, among other | honours, 
the ſenate had decreed to Caeſar 
while alive, Dio, 44, 6. et 45, 6. but 
they were ordered by the tribunes 
to be removed; upon which the eguites 


gave a ſhout of applauſe, Cic. Ati. 15, 


3. Dio ſays, that Octavius was pre- 


* Ovid makes this comet to appear while 
Venus flew to heaven with the ſoul of Cae- 
far, which ſhe ſoatched from his dead body, 
and not ſuffering it to be diſſolved into air, 
placed it among the celeſtial ſtars. While 
me carried it, ſhe perceived it to catch fire, 
and let it go ont of her boſom. As it flew to 


heaven, it drew a hair of flame after it, 


which formed the appearance of a comet, 
Ovid, Met. 15, 840, &c. 3 


1 To this comet Virgil is thought to al- 


. * Inde, when, in mentioning the prodigies 
Which appeared aſter the death of Caeſar, he 


- ſays, Nec diri toties arſere cometac, Virg, G. 
1.488. But as he ſpeaks-of more comets 
than one, and adds the epithet diri, ſome 
think he means certain fiery meteors, which 
+were ſeen about that time, called by Ovid 


Faces, Met. 15, 787. Cicero {peaks of ſeve- 


ral comers having appeared in the conteſt be- 
tween Octavius and Cinna, foreboding the 
great calamities which followed, Cie. V. D. 


«4 * * 8 
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vented from bringing them into the 
theatre for fear of Antony, 45, 6. | 
The conduct of Octavius in exhibit- 
ing the games gave offence to Cicero 
and the republican party, Cic. Att. 15, 
2. but was very acceptable to the ve- 
teran ſoldiers, and to the other friends 
of Caeſar, Dio, 45, J. 
In order to gain the populace more 
effectually, he declared himſelf a candi- 
date for the office of tribune, though 
a patrician, and not yet a ſenator. But 
being thwarted by Antony, from 
whom he chiefly expected ſupport, he 
joined the republican party, (ad * : 
mates ſe contulit), Suet. Aug. 10. e 
in particular paid great court to Cice- 
ro, Plutarch. in Cicerone, p. 884. by 
whoſe influence he was appointed to 
command the troops which he had levi- 
ed, with the authority of praetor, (Ro- 
PRAETORE), Cic. Phil. 5, 17.; Plu- 
tarch. Anton. 923. ; Appian. 3, p. 557.3 
Suet. ibid. and commiſſioned with Hir- 
tius and Panſa to carry aſſiſtance to D. 
Brutus, who had been beſieged for 
more than three months in Mutina by 
Antony, Suet. ib. whence this war was 
called BELLUd MurixENSE, the war 
of Mutina, Suet. Aug. 9. Antony was 
completely defeated; but made his eſ- 
cape over the Alps, with the remains 
of his army, to Lepidus, who command- 
ed in Gaul. Hirtius having fallen in 
battle, and Panſa ſoon after dying of 
his wounds, Octavius, who was ſuſ- 
pected of having cauſed, by his contri- 


vance, the death of both of them, be- 


came ſole maſter of the victorious ar- 
mies, Suet, Aug. 12.; Tac. Ann. 1, 10. 
D. Brutus being abandoned by his 
troops, was put to death by the orders 
of Antony. 30010 

When Octavius underſtood that An- 
tony, after his defeat, had been recei- 


ved by Lepidus, and that the other 


generals and armies had declared for 
the fenate, he, without heſitation, de- 


ſerted the republican party, (cauſam 2 


timatium deſeruit), and formed an 
ance with Antony and Lepidus: al- 
leging, by way of excuſe for changing 


| tides, that the ſenate had not conferre 


Proper 5 
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Proper rewards on his veterans for their 
ſervices; that ſeveral of the ſenators 
had uſed diſreſpectful expreſſions againſt 
himſelf ; that ſome of them called him 
a boy; that others ſaid, the young man 
was to be praiſed, adorned, and cut 
off, (tollendum), a word of ambiguous 
meaning, TOLLERE-ſignifying either to 
raiſe to preferments, or to take away 
life), Suet. Aug. 12. This laſt expreſ- 
ſion was particularly aſcribed to Cice- 
ro, Paterc. 2, 62.; Cic. Fam. 11, 20. 
(Vid. Cictro, p. 127. | 
Octavius ſoon after advanced to the 
city with his legions; and though on- 
ly twenty years of age, demanded the 
conſulſhip for the remainder of the year. 
Accordingly he was made conſul with 
his kinſman Q. Pedius, Suet. Aug. 26.; 
Appian. B. C. 3, p. 578.; Dio, 46, 46. 
a. u. 711. in the monthof Sexti/is, which 
was afterwards called Auguſtus, from his 
own firname, becauſe in that month he 
had firſt been made conſul, and had 
gained his moſt important victories, 
Suet. 31. This year however continu- 
ed to be denominated to the end of it 


by the names of Hirtius and Panſa, 5 


N though dead. 13. 1 * 
Octavius having thus become maſter 
of the city, was formally admitted in- 


to the family of Caeſar, and changed 


his name. For though he aſſumed the 
name of C. Julius Caeſar Octaviãnus 


immediately after his uncle's death, 
yet he did not always continue to uſe. 


it. Henceforth he was generally call- 


ed CAESAR, Dio, 46, 47- But in 


after ages he has been generally called 
AUGUST Us, a name given him long 
aſterthis period, to diſtinguiſh him from 
 lhas:wacks A wit voy wy 

Auguſtus now openly avowed his re- 


| ſolution of avenging his unele's death, 


which ſerved as a pretext for his late 
conduct, and for the wars that follow- 
ed, Suet. Aug. 10. He therefore cau- 
ſed a law to be paſſed, ordering all who 
bad any concern in the death of Cae- 
ſar to be brought to their trial, thus 
giving the ſemblance of juſtice to his 
meaſures, Dio, 46, 48. Soon after he 


et out with his army to meet Antony 


L 


ſays they met near 


. 
and Lepidus, that they might confet 
together concerning the diviſion of the 


provinces. - Africa, Sardinia, and Si- 


cily were given to Auguſtus, Spain and 
Gallia Narbonenſis were given to Le- 
pidus, and the reſt of Gaul to Anto- 
ny. The provinces of the eaſt were in 
the power of Brutus and Caſſius. It 


was agreed that Antony and Octavius 


ſhould proſecute the war againſt them, 
and that Lepidus ſhould be left to 


guard the city. Theſe conditions were 


ratified by a marriage between Octa- 
vius and Clodia or Claudia, the daugh- 
ter of Antony's wife Fulvia by her firſt 
huſband P. Clodius, Dio, 46, 55; & 
56. But this match never took place, 


ä Suet. Aug. 62. 


The place of conference was a ſmall 
iſland in the river Rhenus, about two 
miles from Bononia, Dio, ib.; Flor. 4, 
6.; Plutarch. in Cic. p. 884. Appiau 
utina, in a Imall 
land of the river Labinius, B. C. 4. 
p. 589. by miſtake, as it is thought, 
Vid. Cluver. Tal. Antig. 1. c. 27. 3 
Cellar. Orb. Ant. vol. 1. p. 671. Kc. ; 
Reineſ. Inſcript. Claſs 2. inſcr. 67. p. 285. 


They aſſumed the title of Triumvirs 


for ſettling the ſtate of the republic, 


( Tæruurikfl  REIPUBLICAE CONSTITUEN= 


DAE), and their union was called the 


| ſecond Triumvirate. The laſt thing de- 


termined on was a proſcription of their 
enemies, which Octavius is ſaid to have 


long oppoſed, but aſterwards to have 8 
carried it on with more cruelty than ei- 


ther of his colleagues. Suetonius, after 
mentioning this eireumſtance, recounts 
ſeveral inſtances, in which he was guil- 
ty of the moſt ſavage and brutal bar- 
barity, Aug. 27. But Dio ſpeaks of him 
in a quite different manner, 47, 7« and 
aſcribes the atrocities of the proſcrip- 
tion chiefly; to Antony, ib. 8. The 
lift of thoſe proſeribed is ſaid to have 
amounted to three hundred ſenators 
and two thouſand knights, eonſiſting 
of fuch as were moſt attached-to{rhe 
ancient cortitution; of their country, 
and therefore defirous of reſtoring it, 
Appian. B. C. 3. p. 392. Such of theſe 
as were found were put to death with- 
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out merey, ib. But many of them 
made their eſcape ro Brutus and Caſ- 
fius, or to Sex. Pompeius, the ſon of 
Pompey: the Great, who, amidſt the 
- convultons which followed Caeſar's 
death, had got poſſeſſion of Sicily, and 
was maſter of a great fleet, Dio, 47, 12. 
but diſgraced himſelf by employing it 

*Þ in piracy, Paterc. 2, 73-; Lucan. 6, 418. 

After the proleription was over, a 

45 renn number were deprived of their 

effects, which was called a ſecond kind 
* proſeription, Dio, 47, 16, & 17. 

On the firſt of January, a. u. 712, the 


Fling! bound themſelves and others 


by an oath to defend and. preſerve in- 
«violate all the acts of Julius Caeſar; 


whence it became a cuſtom afterwards 


ſucceeding emperors, 46. 18. At the 

ſame time they decreed divine honours 

to Julius Caeſar, and built a chapel to 

Aim in the forum, as to a deified hero, 

ib. 18, & 19. 3 after which time Octa- 

vianus was called Divi filius, the ſon of 
5 En. Virg. Aen. 6, 793. 


„ S800n after this, having left Bopidus k 


to govern the city and Italy, Octavius 
and /Attony fet out againft Brutus and 
Caſſius. This war was called BrIIU 


 PHILIPPENSE, > from Philippi, a town 
bᷓͤn the confines of Thrace and Mace- 


Aeta, near which two great battles 
were fought. 
as defeated by Brutus, and Caſſius by 
- Antony. Octavius, being indiſpoſed, 


eſcaped being killed. Caſſius, through 
The miſtake of a 


days, by the affiſtance of a freed man. 
A fe days aſter, Brutus being forced 
by his ariny to engage, contrary.. to- 
his on opinion, was def-ated; and 


ner with Caſſius, a. u. 7 12, (vid. Ba u- 
ve, p. 48.) 


This was the lau great ſtruggle the 
"Romans made for liberty: the ſubſe- 
quent battles were only to determine 
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meſſenger, thinking 
chat all was doll, put an end to hs 


4 The conquerors made 
a eruel uſe of their victory, putting to 
death almoſt every perſon of rank that 
fell into their power, Suet. Aug 13. 


Or 

what maſter 8 ſhould ſerve, Dio, 47, 
39- (G. 328.). Antony remained to 
ſettle affairs in the eaſt, Octavius re- 
turned with his troops to Italy to car- 
ry on the war againſt Sex. Pompey, 
and to diſtribute among the veterans 
the lands in Italy which had been pro- 
miſed to them, Dio, 48, 2.; Suet. Aug. 
13. In order to accommodate theſe 
veterans, an incredible number were 


-deprived of their poſſeſſions, chiefly 
. thoſe who were ſuſpected of having fa- 


voured the republican. party. 


Hence 


the poets of that time complain bitter- 


ly of their loſſes: thus, Tibullus, 1, 1, 


19,23. et 4, 1, 183,190. ; Proper- 


tus, 4, I, 129. Among the reſt Vir- 


| gl on this occaſion is ſuppoſed to have 
on that day to ſwear to the acts of the 


people of Mantua had done nothing a- 


ſt his paternal farm. For though the 


gainſt the Triumviri, yet being in the 


neighbourhood of Cremona, which had 


ſided with Brutus and Caſſius, many 


of them were deprived of part of their 


farms, as the lands of Cremona did not 
ſatisfy the veterans, Martial. 8, 56, J.; 
Serv. ad Virg. Ecl. 9, 28. ( Mantua 


vae miſerae nimium vicina Cremonae!) But 


Virgil having gone to Rome to petition 
redreſs, recovered his lands by the fa- 


vour of Octavianus, and deſcribes his 


happineſs and gratitude in the firſt ec- 


logue under the character of Tit Frus, 
In the firſt Octavius 


repreſenting at the ſame time the diſ- 


treſs of thoſe who had been diſpoſſeſſed, 


under the character of Meliboeus. Vir- 
as carried in a litter, and narrowly 


gil calls Octavianus a god, on account 
of his kindneſs to him, and as being 
the ſon of Julius Caeſar, who had re- 
ceived divine honours, Ecl. 1, 6. and 
aityoung man, ib. 43. (decreverat enim 
Senatus, ne quis eum PUBRUM diceret ), 
Serv. ib. In the ninth eclogue, the in- 


ſolence of the ne poſſeſſor of Virgil's 
a + terminated his days i in the ſame man 


farm is deſcribed by Moeris his over- 


Acer, who ſpeaks of his maſter Virgil 
under the name of Menalcas, Ecl. 9, 


10% 16. &.; Quinctil. 8, 6, 47. 
Fhis diviſion of the lands among the 
veterans gave occaſion to a bloody 


quarrel between Octavianus and Fulvia 
the wife of Antony, aided, by L. An- 


tonius the triumvir's brother. After 


ſeveral 


W 


„ 
ſeveral fruitleſs attempts to ſettle their 
differences, both parties at laſt had re 
courſe to arms. Upon this Octavius 


divorced Clodia the daughter of Ful - 
via, who he ſwore was till a virgin, 
Dio, 48, 5. ; Suet. 62. After various 
conteſts and changes of fortune, ORa- ' 


vius at laſt, by the aſſiſtance of the ve- 
terans, prevailed. L. Antonius was 


obliged to ſhut himſelf up in Peruſia, 


where, after a long fiege, he was for- 
ced to ſurrender by famine, a. u. 713. 
This was called the war of Peruſia, 
(Bzrroum Prtruvsmon, Suet. Aug. 14), 
and the famine {fames Peruſina) became 
proverbial, Lucan. 1, 41. and is joined 
with that of Saguntum, Auſon. Epiſt. 
22, v. 42. IL. Antonius himſelf was 
diſmiſſed with impunity, but moſt of 
the ſenators and equizes who had joined 
him were put to death. No fewer than 


400 are ſaid to have been ſacrificed as 


victims before the altar of Julins Caefar 
on the Ides of March, the anniverſary 
of his aflaſſination, Dio, 48, 14. Sue- 
tonius ſays 300, Aug. 15. Theſe are 
the Peruſinian altars / Peruſinae arae} 
to which Seneca alludes, De Clem. 1, 
11. where he fays beautifully, Fuerit 
(ſe. Auguſtus) moderatus et clemens; 
nempe poft mare Actiacum Romano 'cruore 
infectum, nempe poſt fradbas in Sicilia claſ- 
ſes, et ſuas, et aliznas : nempe poſt Peru- 
nas aras et proſcriptiones. Ego vero cle- 
mentiam non voco laſſam crudelitatem, ib. 
Add. Appian. B. C. 5. p. 689. &c.; 
Liv. Epit. 126. ; Paterc. 2, 14. ; Flor. 
4, F.; Eutrop. 7, 2, &c. e 
While theſe things were doing in I- 


taly, Antony paſſed his time in luxu- 


rious indolence with Cleopatra in E- 
gypt; but when he heard that his wife 
and brother had been obliged to fly 
from Italy, he roufed from his inacti- 


vity; and having concluded a peace 


with Sex. Pompey, paſſed over from 
Greece to Brunduſium. Great appre- 
henſions of a war between Octavius and 
Antony were entertained, but by the 
intervention of friends peace was reſto- 
red; and Fuleia in the mean time ha- 


ving died at Sicyon, the peace was 
confirmed, by Antony marrying Octa- 
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via, the ſiſter of Octavius, who had a 
little before loſt: her former huſband 
Marcellus, and was then with child of 
Marcellus, whom Auguſtus afterwards 
propoſed making his ſucceſſor. in the 
empire, Dia, 48, 27, & 28.; Paterc.' 
2, 76.; Plutarch. in Anton. p. 929. ; 
Appian. p. 709. Upon the concluſion 
of this peace, and the birth of this 
child, Virgil is ſuppoſed to have writ- 
ten his fourth eclogue, addreſſed to 
PoLt1o,. who was then conſul, a. u. 
14. | 

; Octavius and Antony made a new 
partition of the provinces. Sardinia 
and Dalmatia, Spain and Gaul, were 
aſſigned to Octavius; all the countries 
eaſt of the Ionian fea were given to 
Antony; Africa was left to Lepidus, 
Dio, ib. 15 8 | 
 Ocavius next prepared, with the ut - 
moſt diligence, to proſecute the war a- 
gainſt Sex. Pompeius, Dio, 48, 16. This 
war was called the Sicilian war, (BELLUM 
Sicurun), Suet. 16. in which Octavius 
experienced various turns of fortune. 
He twice ſuffered ſhipwreck, and wasof- 
ten expoſed to the greateſt hazard. At 
one time he was obliged to make peace 
with Pompey on diſadvantageousterms, 
whereby all the proſcribed were permit- 
ted to return to Rome, except the con- 
ſpirators againſt Caeſar, a. u 715, Dio, 
48, 36.; Vell. 2, 17.; Appian, B. C. 
N ; As 
But this peace did not laft long. 


The war was next year reſumed with 


redoubled vigour. It was at laſt how- 


ever ſucceſsfully terminated by A grip- 
pa, to whom Auguſtus entruſted che 
charge of naval affairs. According to 
his advice Auguſtus formed a harbour 
near Baiae, by letting in the ſea to the 


' Lacus Lucrinus and Avernus, for con- 


taining and exerciſing his ſhips, called 
PoxTv's JuLivs, Suet. Aug. 16. This 
magnificent work-is deſcribed by Dio, 
48, 50. and by Virgil, G. 2, 261, &c. - 
(G. 151.) It is ſuppoſed to be alluded 
to, Horat. Art. P. 63 and the labour 
of conſtructing it, Virg. Aen. 9, 710. 
Pompey was completely defeated by 
Avguſtus and Agrippa near the pro- 
f NWS - montory 
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montory of Mylae, on the north of Si- 
cily, and obliged to provide for his 
ſafety by flight, Dio, 49, 9, & 11. 
In this war Antony ſent auxiliaries to 
Octavius, and Lepidus came to his aſ- 
filtance with a great army, Dio, 49, 5, 
& 8. 3 Appian. B. C. 5, p. 727. 
After the defeat of Pompey, a diſ- 
pute having taken place between Oc- 
tavius and Lepidus, concerning the poſ- 
ſeſſion of Sicily, Octavius had the ad - 


dreſs to corrupt the army of Lepidus, 


and to prevail on them to deſert their 
|. Whereupon he {tripped Le- 
pidus of his command, and having for- 
ced him to be 
on his knees, (penibus advalutus, Paterc. 
25 80.), baniſhed him for life to Cir- 
ceji, where he was ever after guarded as 
A | ono: Dio, 49, 12.; Suet, Aug. 
10. | 


Sex. Pompeius, after his defeat, fled 
into Aſia to Antony; but there at» 
' tempting to raiſe diſturhances, he was 
put to death by Titius, one of Anta- 
ny's generals, at Miletus, in the 4oth 
year of his age, a. u. 718, ; Appian. 
Aſter this, a. u. 719, Octavius made 
war on the Japydes, a people of Illyri- 
cum, Dia, 49, 35. in which war he 
was ſeverely wounded, ib.; Appian. de 

Bell. 1llyr. p. 763, & 764.; Flor, 4, 
12, 7. Next he made war on the Pa- 
nonians, without any juſt cauſe, and 
forced them to ſue for peace, Dio, 49, 
36, & 37. They afterwards rebelleu, 
in conjunction with the Dalmatians, 
and were ſubdued, a. u, 720. In this 
war Octavius was wounded a ſecond 
time, Dia, 49, 38. So Suetonius, Dal- 
matico bello etiam vulnera accepit, &. 
Aug. 20. 3 Appian. ibid.; Flor. 4, 12, 7. 
The friendſhip between Octavius and 
Antony, which had always been inſin- 
cere, and interrupted by ſeveral miſun- 
derſtandings, at laſt terminated in an 
open breach, a, u. 722. Antony, at 
the inſtigation of Cleopatra, cauſed an 
immediate declaration of hoſtilities, by 
divorcing Octavia, the filter of Augul- 
tus, who on account of her virtue was 


unjverfally reſpeRed, and had done eve- 
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ry thing that prudence could dictate 
to prevent the quarrel. The prepara- 
tions on both ſides were ſuitable to the 
prize for which they were contending. 
Octavius was ſupported by the forces 
of the weſt, and Antony by thoſe of 
the eaſt, ( Hinc movet Euphrates, illinc 


Germania bellum, Virg. G. 1, 50g. 


Hinc Auguſtus agens Italos in praeclia 
Caeſar, &c. Hinc ope barbaricd va- 
riiſque Antonius armis, Vitor ab Auro- 
rae populis, et littore rubra Acgyptum, vi- 
reſque orientis, et ultima ſecum Badtra ve- 
hit, Id. A. 8, 678, &c.) The empire of 
Rome was decided by a naval battle, 
fought near Actium, on the coaſt of E- 
pire, at the mouth of the Ambracian 
gulf, on the 2d day of September, (IV. 
Non, Septemb,), a. u. 723. Cleopatra ſoon 
fled, and drew Antony after her, (Pri- 
ma dux fugae regina: mox ſecutus Anto- 
nius), Flor, 4, 11, 8. His fleet how. 
eyer continued the combat for a conſi · 

derable time with great obſtinacy, Pa- 
terc. 2, 85.3 Dio, 50, 33, &c. The 
ſhips of Antony were of a large fize, 
COA atque tabulatis allevatae, caftel- 
orum et urbium ſpecie, Flor. 4, 11, 5.) 

whence they are compared to floating 
iſlands or mountains, (Pelago credas in- 
nare revu(ſas Cycladas, aut montes con- 
currere montibus altis; T ant4 mole viri 
turritis puppibus ſtant, Virg. A. 8, 
691.) Lofty turrets were erected. on 
the decks, whence the mariners threw 
darts from engines, The ſhips of Oc- 
tayius were of a ſmaller ſize, and were 
greatly ſuperior to the ſhips of Anto- 
ny in agility, They were made in the 
form of Liburnian gallies, ( Z,iburnae 
naves : whence Horace, addreſſing 


Maecenas, before he ſet out to this 


war with Auguſtus, ſays; [bis Libur- 


nig (1c. navibus), inter alta navium, 


ſc. Antonii), Amice, propugnaculg, 
You will go, my friend, in Liburnian 


gallies, amidſt the lofty bulwarks of 


Antony's ſhips, Epod. 1, 1, Vid. Dio, 


50, 33. The engagement laſted till 


the eyening, (in ferum dimicatiane pro- 


tratg), Suet. 17. and the victory was 


determined by the contrivance of fire- 
| balls, with which Caeſar's men were 
| ſupplied 


O.C.T 
ſupplied from the land, and thus burnt 
many of the enemy's ſhips, Dio, 50, 35. 
Thoſe that remained ſubmitted to Oc- 
tavius. Antony's land army. ſoon af- 
ter followed their example, Dio, 51, 1. 
Thus Octavius became ſole maſ- 
ter of the Roman empire, in the 32d 
year of his age, a. u. 723. The be- 
ginning of the reign of Auguſtus is 
uſually computed from the battle of 
Actium, Dio, 51, 1. 

Antony having eſcaped to Alexan- 
dria with Cleopatra, endeavoured to 
drown his cares in wine and feaſting. 
Both of them ſent repeated embaſſies to 
Octavius with propoſals of peace and 
rich preſents. Octavius accepted the 

reſents, but returned no anſwer to the 
propoſals of peace, He only gave pri- 
vate aſſurances to Cleopatra, that the 
ſhould be left in poſſeſſion of her king- 
dom, if ſhe cut off Antony, Dio, 51, 
6. Octavius having ſettled the affairs 
of Greece and Aſia, when about to ſet 
out for Egypt, was recalled into Italy 
by reports of a mutiny among his ſol- 
diers. Upon his arrival at Pronduſi 
um, the whole ſenate, the equites, and 
many of the plebeians, either in perſon 
or by embaſſy, went from Rome to 
meet him. Having pacified the ſoldiers, 
he, after ſtaying ouly thirty days, re- 
turned to his winter quarters in Alia, 
Dio, 51, 4, & F. ; Suet. 17, 

Next year he advanced into Egypt 
againſt Antony, who made the great- 
eſt efforts to defend himſelf; but in 
vain, At laſt, finding himſelf hetrayed 
by Cleopatra, and alarmed by a falſe re- 
port of her death, he ordered Eros, his 
freed-man, to ſlay him, Eros, inſtead 
of l killed himſelf. Anto- 
ny, ſtruck with this proof of attach- 


ment, and deſiring to imitate the deed, 
wounded himſelf, Then learning that 


Cleopatra was ſtill alive, he cauſed him- 
ſelf to he carried to her apartment, and 
expired in her arms. Octavius, deſirous 
of preſerying Cleopatra to adorn his 
triumph, in an interview with her, en- 
deavoured to ſooth her mind with ſpe- 
cious promiſes. He committed the 
charge of her to C, Proculeius, and 
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his freed-man Epaphroditus, with in- 
ſtructions to treat her with the greateſt 
reſpect, but to watch her narrowly, 
that ſhe might not uſe violence againſt 
herſelf. She perceiving their deſign, 
and difdaining to be led in triumph, 
contrived to ſend her keepers out of the 
way; and in the mean time put an end 
to her days, as was generally believed, 
by the bite of an aſp, Hor. Od. 1, 37, 
26. ; Paterc. 2, 87.; Suet. Aug. 17.; 
which had been artfully conveyed to 
her in a baſket of figs, Plutarch. in 
Anton. or of flowers, Dio, 51, 14. But 
Dio ſays, the manner of her death is 
uncertain, ib. Octavius, being great- 
ly vexed at her death, is ſaid to have 
tried to reſtore her to life by employing 


the FHylli (certain perſons not affe&- 


ed by ſerpents), to ſuck ont the poi- 
ſon ; but without effect, Dio, et Snet. 
ibid. He gave orders that Antony and 
Cleopatra ſhould be buried in the ſame 
tomb, ib. He cauſed Antyllus or An- 
tonillus, the elder fon of Antony by 
Fulvia, to whom he had formerly be- 


trothed his daughter Julia, and Caeſa- 


rio, the ſon of Cleopatra by Julius Cae- 
ſar, to be put to death, ibid. The o- 
ther children of Antony and Cleopatra 
he preſerved, and cauſed to be careful- 
ly educated, The daughters he after- 
wards diſpoſed of in marriage ſuitably 
to their rank, Dio; 51, 15.; Suet. 
Aug. 17 f. Of the adherents of An- 
tony, he puniſhed ſome, and others he 
forgave, Dio, 51, 16. The day on 
which Alexandria ſubmitted to OQa- 
vius, (quo die Alexandra ſupple Et va- 
cuam patefecit aulam, Hor. Od. 4, 14, 
34) is ſuppoſed to haye been the 2gth 
of Auguſt, a. u. 724.; and was ever 
after held as a feſtival, Dio, 51, 19. 
It happened, by the remarkable in- 
terpoſition of divine Providence, as 
Plutarch and Dio obſerve, that the let- 
ter of Octavius, giving an account of 
the death of Antony, was read to the 
people by Cicero, the ſon of Cicero 
the orator, then conſul, Dio, 51, 19. ; 


Plutarch. p. 886. Appian ſays, that 


Octavius, to remove the imputat ion of 
having betrayed Cicero, made his ſon 
an 


| 
| 
| 
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an augur, and not long after conſul, 
and then governor of Syria ; and that 
Caeſar's letter concerning the defeat of 
Antony at Actium, was read by Cice- 


ro, when conſul, from the roſtra, where 


his father's head had been fixed up by 


Antony, Bell. Civ. 4, p. 619. (Vid. 
Cictro, p. 130.) 


Octavius, to perpetuate the memory 


of his victory at Actium, built a city on 
the place where he had pitched his 
camp, called Nicopòlit, (i. e. the city of 
victory), enlarged the ancient temple 
of Apollo, and inſtituted quinquennial 
games, called Acrii Lupi, Dio, 5 1, 
1. Suet. Aug. 17. (Vid. G. 34.) — 
Similar games were celebrated at 
Rome, Dio, 51, 19, et 53, 1. ; Suet. 
Aug. 18, & 59.; Ti. 6. | 
Oca vius renewed the repreſentation 
of an equeſtrian combat by young men 
of noble birth, which had been exhibi- 
ted by Julius Caeſar, Dio, 43, 23. called 
Lusvs TROIAE, Suet. Cacſ. 19.; Dio, 51, 
2. afterwards frequently exhibited, Fuct. 
Aug. 43-3. Tib. 6.; Cal. 8.; Cl. 21; 


Wer. . This parade (decur/us) is beau- 


tifully deſcribed by Virgil, Aen. 5, 545, 
—604.——The mot extraordinary ho- 
nours were conferred on Caeſar by the 
ſenate, Dio, 51, 20.; among the reſt it 
was ordained, that vows and libations 
ſhould be made for his ſafety, Dio, 51, 
19 f. to which Ovid alludes, g/. 2, 
637. So Horat. Od. 4, 5, 33- & 4, 15, 
25. 2 K | . 

| a Ctavius, upon his return to Rome, 
triumphed for three days; the ſirſt 


day for his victories over the Dalma- 


tians and adjoining nations; the fe 
cond day for the victory at Actium; 


and the third for the reduction of E- 


gypt, Dio, 51, 21.3; Liv. Epit. 133. 


_ { Curules triumphos tres egit, Dalmaticum, 


Atiacum, Alexandrinum, Suet. Aug, 22. 


At Caeſar triplici invedus Romana trium- 


pho Moenia, &c. Virg, Aen. 8, 714.) 
So much gold and filver was brought 


into the treaſury, that the rate of in- 
' tereſt was diminiſhed, and the price of 
land encreaſed, Dio, ib.; Suet. 41.— The 
gates of the temple of Janus were or- 
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dered, by a decree of the ſenate, to be 


ſhut, as if all wars had been finiſhed, 


Dio, 51, 20. ; Suet. 22. The temple 
of Janus had only been twice ſhut ſince 
the foundation of the city, Liv. 1, 19.; 
Paterc. 2, 38. To this Virgil is thought 
to allude, Aen. 1, 295, 300. 

A. U. 725. The Baflarnae and Da- 
cians, who had crofſed the Danube and 
taken poſſeſſion of Maeſia or Myſia, 
were conquered by M. Craſſus, the 
grandſon of M. Licinius Craſſus Di- 
VES, Dio, 51, 23, & 24. alſo the Myſi 
or Maeſi and Getae, &c. ib. 25, 26, & 
27. : 

* U. 726. OQavius built a temple 
to Apollo, on the Palatine hill, to 
which he joined a library, Dio, 53, I.; 
Suet. Aug. 29. At the dedication of 
which Horace wrote the 31ſt ode of 
the firſt book; whence Apollo is called 
PALATINUS, Her. Ep. i, 3, 17. This 
temple is mentioned by Propertius, 4, 
6, 11.— Octavius was born and dwelt 
on the Palatine hill (in Palatio, Suet. 


| 5, & 72. whence the name of palace (pa- 


latium) was given to the houſes of the 
emperor, Wherever they were, Dio, 53, 
16. | | | 

A. U. 727. Octavius propoſed in 
the ſenate to reſign the government. 


But the ſenators conjured him to retain 


it, On this occaſion it was decreed, 
that he ſhould henceforth be called 
AUGUSTUS. He himſelf is ſaid to 


have defired the name of Romulus; 


whence Virgil is ſuppoſed to call him 


by the name of Quirinvus, G. 3, 27. 
but he laid aſide that thought, leſt he . 
ſhould be ſuſpected of aiming at regal 
power, Dio, 53, 16. ; Suet. 7.; Ovid. 
Faſt. 1, 587. et 607. ; Paterc. 2, 91. 
By the name of Auguſtus, therefore, 
he has ſince been diſtinguiſned. (Av- 
GusTUs Caeſar, Divi genus, i. e. the 
adopted ſon of Julius, who had been 


deified, Virg. 6, 793. et 8, 678.) 


Though Auguſtus durſt not hurt the 
prejudices of the Romans by aſſuming 


the badges and title of king, yet under 


the name of Prince or EmMetroR, 


(Paixczes v. ImpERATOR,) he poſſeſ- 
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ſed all the power of an abſolute ſove- 
reign, Dio, 53, 11, & 17, (Vid. Roman 
Ant. p. 170, &c.) 

The night after Octavius got the 
name of Auguſtus, the 'Tiber over- 
flowed its banks, Dio, 53, 20. on which 
occaſion Horace is ſuppoſed to have 
written the 2d ode of the firſt book. — 
But others, with more probability, refer 
it to the year 731, in the end of which 
and in the beginning of the following 
year, there was not only a great inun- 
dation of the Tiber, but the Pantheon 
and other houſes were ſtruck with 
lightning, Dio, 53, 31. et 54, l. 

A. U. 729. Auguſtus marched a- 
gainſt the Aftires and Cantabrians in 
Spain, and with great difficulty ſub- 
dued them, Dio, 5 3, 25.; Flor. 4, 12, 
54-3 Suet. 20, & 21. Hence Canta- 
ber non ante domabilis, Hor. Od. 4, 14, 41. 
Indodtus juga ferre nojtra, ib. 2, 6, 2. 
Serd domitus ſagittã, ib. 3, 8, 22. After 
the war was finiſhed Auguſtus ſettled 
in that country ſuch of his ſoldiers as 
had ſerved ont their time, (emeriti), and 
permitted them to build a town, which 
was called AuGdusrA EMERITA, now 
Merida, Dio, 5 3, 26.— After this 
war Auguſtus ſhut the temple of Janus 
a ſecond time, Dio, 53, 26 f.— he 
Cantabrians again rebelled with great 
ferocity, Dio, 5 3, 29, 54, 5. but were 
finally ſubdued or deſtroyed by Agrip- 
pa, a. u. 735, Dio, 54, 11. Cantaber A- 
grippae, & c. Hor. Ep. 1, 12, 26. 

A. U. 730. Aelius Gallus, gover- 
nor of Egypt, marched with an army in- 
to Arabia, where he loſt a number of 
men, by the heat, and by the attacks 
of the Arabs, Dio, 5, 3, 29. 

A. U. 731. Auguſtus was ſeized 
with a dangerous diſeaſe, ſo that no 
hope was entertained of his recovery; 
but he was reſtored to health by An- 
tomus Muſa, (Vid. Musa), Dio, 53, 

o. 3 4 
; Next year, a. u. 732, Auguſtus left 
Italy to vilit the eaſtern - provinces of 
the empire, Sicily, Greece, and Syria, 
Dio, 54, 6, & 7.; F uftin. 42, 5. 
Auguſtus had once and again declared 
an intention of making war on the Par- 
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thians ; but that nation beiug diſtract- 
ed by internal convulſions, ( Medus in- 
Feſtus fibi luuoſes Diſſidet armis,) Horat. 
Od. 3, 9. occaſioned by the conteſts 
between Phraites and Teridites con- 
cerning the poſſeſſion of the crown, 
Auguſtus, while he ſtaid in Syria, at 
laſt without fighting, obtained what he 
deſired by the mere terror of his arms. 
For Phraates having prevailed over his 
competitor, reſtored to Auguſtus the 
ſtandards taken from the Romans 
when Craſſus was ſlain, together with 
all the captives, Dio, 54, 8. Add 19d. 
Ft, 18, & 20, 5 33 de 
alſo gave up Armenia, and ſent ſeve- 


ral of his children as hoſtages for the ſe- 


curity of the peace, Suet. Aug. 21. 3 Ta- 
cit. Annal. 2, 1. ; Strab. 16, p. 748. 
Auguſtus eſteemed this highly honour- 
able, that he, without a war, had re- 
covered, what former commanders had 
loſt. Hence it is extolled by the poets; 
thus, Signa noflro reſtituit Jovi, Derepta 
Parthorum ſuperbis  Poſtibus, Hor. Od. 
4, 15, 6. 80 Id. Ep. 1, 18, 56.; Ovid. 
Triſt. 2, 227. Horace repreſents Phra- 
ates as receiving or ſubmitting to the 
laws and commands of Auguſtus on his 
knees, Ep. 1, 12, 27. On account of 
this Auguſtus, upon his return, entered 
the city on horſeback in an ovation ; 
and built a temple to Mars ULTos, 
Dio, 54, 8.; Suet. Aug. 29. in the new 
forum, which he had laid out, (in Foro 
Auguſto,) Ovid. Faſt. 5, 551. Augul- 
tus had vowed this temple before the 
battle of Philippi, Ovid. ib. 569. but 
did not perform his vow till Marg had 
twice avenged (bis ultus) the Romans, 
firſt on the conſpirators, and then on 
the Parthians. Nec ſatis eft meruifſe ſe- 
mel cognomina (ic. UL.Torrs) Marti, 
ib. 579. Rite Deo templumque datum 
- nomenque bis ulto, ib. 595. Auguſtus 


had likewiſe intended an expedition 


againft the Britons, to which Horace 


alludes, Serves iturum in ultimos Orbis 


Britannos, Od. 1, 35, 29. but they alſo 
made their ſubmiſſions, and ſent am- 
baſſadors to Auguſtus with preſents at 
different times, a. u. 727, Dio, 53, 22. 
and a. u. 728, ib. 25. and probably in 

. the 
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the ſame year that the Parthians reſto- 
red the ſtandards taken from the army 
of Craſſus, a. u. 734, Strabo, 4, p. 200. 
Hence Horace ſpeaks of the Britons 
and Parthians as fubdued and added to 
the Roman empire, ( Praeſens Divus 
habebitur Auguſtus, adjefis Britannis Im- 
Perio, gravibulque Perſis), Od. 3, 5, 3. 


The Parthians (called alſo Perfians 


or Medes) and Britons are joined, as 
being ſuppoſed to be the molt diſtant 
nations on the eaſt and weſt, by the 
ſubjugation of whom Auguſtus would 
have become the emperor of the world. 


Thus both are repreſented as objects of 


— yorgh hoſtility, Zorat. Od. 1, 21,15. 
But Gs Pertha were in a etz 
männer formidable to the Romans; 


and therefore Horace hints in various 
places the propriety of Auguſtus hum- 
bling their pride; Neu ſinas Medos e- 


are inultos, Te duce, Cacſar, Do not 


ſuffer the Parthians with impunity to 


make incurſions with their cavalry, (in 


which their chief ſtrength conſiſted, ) 
- while you are emperor, O Caeſar, Od. 
", 2, 5 1. 


Add. ib. 1, 12, $3, KC. 


Suetonius obſerves, that Auguſtus was 


not ſolicitous about extending the li- 


mits of the empire; and therefore that 
he did not make war on any nation 


without juſt and neceſſary cauſes, Aug. 


21. 80 Dio, 56, 33 f. When, there- 


fore, Armenia was evacuated by the 


Parthiaus, he gave it to Tigranes, the 


brother of Artabazes or Artaxias, its 


former king, who had been flain by his 


' TubjeRts, Dio, 54, 9. and commiſſioned 


Tiberius to put him in poſſeſſion of that 


. nw ib. & Tac. Ann. 2, 3.; Suet. 


"Tb. 2 ; Paterc. 2, 94. This Horace 
einde as a conqueſt, (Claudi vir- 


tute Neronis Armenius cecidit,) Ep: t, 12, 


2 


=_ 


26. At the ſame time Auguſtus con- 


ferred governments and ü 
- on ſeveral others, Dio, 5 47 9- 


Auguſtus paſſed the winter at Sa- 


mos in his way to Syria, Dio, 54, 7. 


and alſo in his return, ib. 9. Whiltt 
he remained there, numerous embaſſes 
came to him, among the reſt the In- 
ace and Scythians ſent to all. peace, 
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Suet. Aug. 21. 


againſt the Germans, 


Gaul. 
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ib. et Suet. Aug. 21. 3 Orot. 4. 21. 
Hence, Fam Scythae reſponſe petunt, ſu- 
perbi Nuper et Indi, Hor. Carm. Saee. 55. 


This Horace converts into a triumph, 


as he does the reſtoration of the Roman 
ſtandards by the Parthians, Od. 15 1 2, 


While Auguſtus was engaged in the 
eaſt, the Dacians or Getae, who, under 
their King Cotiſo, v. - on, frequently in- 
felted the Roman territory, were re- 
preſſed by Lentulus, Flor. 4, 12, 18.; 

3 Hor. Od. 3, 8, 18. 

Virgil is faid to have met Auguſtus 
at Athens, in his way from the eaſt, 
and to have accompanied him to Italy. 
But having contracted a diſeaſe at 
Megira, which was encreaſed by the 
voyage, he died at Brunduſium 22d 
September, (x. Kal. Octob.) a. u- 


735. Donat. in vita us. 


A. U. 736, Auguſtus eelebratod the 
ſecular games, the fifth time ſince the 
expulſion of the kings, Dio, 54, 18. ; 
Plin. 7, 48.; Cenſorin. de Nat. D. c. 17.; 
Zofim. 2, 4. On which occaſion, Ho- 
race, at the deſire of Auguſtus, com- 
poſed the Carmen ſaeculure, to be ſung 
by a chorus of boys and girls, whom 
the poet addreſſes, Od. 4, 6, 31, &c. 

A. U. 738, Auguſtus having left the 
government of Italy to Statilius Tau- 
rus, went to Gaul to ſettle the affairs 
of that province, Dio, 54, 19. In this 
year there were commotions in different 
parts of the empire; in Panonia and 
Noricum, in Dalmatia and Spain. In 
Thrace, Claudius Marcellus ſubdued 
the Beſſi; and C. Lucius, having van- 
quiſhed the Sauromatae, drove them be- 
yond the Iſter. But the chief war was 
the Sicambri, 
Uſypttae v. -es, and Ten@ezri; who crols- 
ed the Rhine and made an inroad into 
Upon hearing however that 
Auguſtus was advancing againſt them, 


they retired ; and having given hoſ- 


tages, obtained a peace, ib. 20. 

A. U. 739, the Rhaeti and Vindeltci 
were ſubdued by Druſus and Tiberius, 
16. 22.; Suet. Aug. 2 1.; Tib. 9. Where- 
fore Horace, by the command of Au- 
Zuſtus, wrote a poem to celebrate their 

victories, 


DET 

victories, particularly thoſe of Druſus ; 

whence it is inſcribed, Dx us i LAupzEs, 
Hor. Od. 4, 4. | | 
During all this time Auguſtus was 
abſent from Rome; on which occaſion 
Horace wrote that beautiful ode, 4, 5. 
in which he deſcribes the eager deſire 
of the citizens of Rome for his return, 
and their; happineſs under his govern- 
ment, Vid. Dio, 54, 19. 
having ſettled the affairs of Gaul, Ger- 
many, and Spain, returned to Rome, 
a. u. 741, Dio, 54, 25.———It had been 
expected, that Auguſtus, upon his re- 
turn, would enter the city in triumph, 
particularly for the victory of Druſus 
over the Sicambri. Wherefore, at the 
requeſt of [ulus Antonius, the ſon of 
the triumvir, by Julia, the daughter of 
L. Julius Caefar, himſelf a poet, Ho- 
race wrote the ſecond ode of the fourth 
book. But Auguſtus entered the city 
privately in the night-time, according 
to his cuſtom, that he might not occa- 
ſion trouble to any one, Dio, 54, 25+ ; 
Suet. 5 3. He, however, next day re- 
ſpectfully addreſſed the people on the 
Palatine hill ; and then went up to the 


capitol, where he took the laurel, the 


emblem of victory, and depoſited it at 
the knees of the ſtatue of Jupiter, Dio, 


Upon the return of Auguſtus to the 
City, a. u. 741, after an abſence of 
three years, the ſenate and people ſeem 
to have racked their invention to deviſe 
new honours for him, Dio, 54, 25, in 
addition to thoſe formerly conferred, 
particularly, a. 724, Dio 51, 19, aud 
2. 730, ib, 53, 28. This ſolicitude Ho- 
race beautifully deſcribes, Od. 4, 14, 1. 
Then he celebrates the victories of Au- 
uſtus obtained by Druſus, v, 9, and 
y Tiberius, chiefly by the latter, v. 14, 
41. as he had already extolled the vic- 
tories of Druſus, Od. 4. 4. Then he 
gives a ſummary of the other principal 
conqueſts of Auguſtus, v. 41. ad fin. 
A. U, 742, the Pannonians were 
vanquiſhed by Agrippa; who upon his 
return from that war died in Campania, 
to the great grief of Auguſtus, Dia, 
35, 28. Alter the death of Agrip 


- 
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Auguſtus 
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Pa, the Pannonians rebelled, and were 
ubdued by Tiberius, ib. 33. ho alſo 
reduced the Dalmatians, ib. Suet: Tis 
9. ; Flor. 4, 12. and repulſed the Da- 
cians, ib. 36. (Vid. Tisgrnvs.J——_ 
Druſus conquered the Sicambri, the 
Uſppttes, the Chatti, and other German 
nations, a. u. 743, & 744. ib. 32, 33s 
& 36. (Vid. Dausvs.) 9 
After theſe victories it was decreed 
by the ſenate, that the temple of Janus 
ſhould be ſhut, a. 744, (IJulo Antonio 
et Fabio Max. Coſs.) ; but this was 
prevented by an irruption of the Da- 
cians, who croſſed the Danube while 


it was frozen z and by an inſurreQion 


of the Dalmatians, who had been pro- 
voked to revolt by the rigorous exac- 
tion of tribute. But theſe commotions 
being quelled by Druſes and Tiberius, 
Auguſtus who, during the time of their 
expedition, had remained for the moſt 
part at Lyons in Gaul, returned with 
them to Rome; and they obtained the 
honours uſually conferred after a vic- 
tory, Dio, 54 f. Then, it is probable, 
Auguſtus ſhut the temple of Janus for 
the third time, a. u. 744. ib. et Suet. 
Aug. 22. Oreſ. 6, 22. (Vid. A. 566). 
On this occafion Horace is ſuppoſed to 
have written his laſt ode, 4, 157. 
A. U. 746, Maecenas, the friend 
and confident of Auguſtus, died, Dio, 
55, 7. a few months, as it is thought, 
before his friend and favourite Horace. 
So that what Horace predicted, Od. 2, 
17, 9, &c. was nearly verified. 
The events of the reign of Auguſtus, 
after this period, except a few, are leſs 
intereſting, and — not often al- 
luded to by the elaſſies.— A. U. 763, 
Quinctilius Varus, governor of Ger- 
many, having by his rapacity and 
haughtineſs irritated the inhabitants, 
was cut off by them with three legions 
and their auxiliaries. By which diſaſ- 
ter Auguſtus was ſo affected, that for 
ſeveral months he neither ſhaved his 
beard nor cut his hair; and fometimes 


from exceflive anguiſh knocked his 


head againſt the door, crying out, 
Varus, reſtore my legions,” (Quinc- 
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26. After the death o 


. OCTAVLA, the danghter of 


in be lifetime of Oftavia, , Au 
built a porti 


88-3 Dio, 38. 18.24, 4 Paterc. 2, 
317, &.; Tas, Ann. 2 Flor. 
6, 12, 3 3\P ba. g, 45. With reſpe& 
to the domeſtic tranſactions, the ga- 
vernment, and laws of Auguſtus, /ce 


| * 243. Kc. 3 R. ANNA. p. 165, 
2.76, & alibi, 


E alibi . Auguſtus died 
on the igth vguſt, (aH. Kal. Sep- 
tembr.) a. u. 767, in the \7Hith year of 
his age, the ſame day on which he had 
entered on his ſirſt conſulate ; in the 
ſame chamber in which his father Oc- 
tavius had died; having ruled the Ro- 
man empire alone, from the victory of 
Actium, forty- four years, except eleven 
flays, Dio, 86. 0. 5 Suel. Aug. 100. 
The different opinions of people con- 


cerning Auguſtus after his death, both 
for and againſt him, are envmerated, 
Tar. Ann. 1, 9, & 10. He left an advice 
among his papers to his ſucgeſſors, not 
o attempt esztending the empire beyond 
its preſent limits; wh 

or envy, ag Tacitus obſerves, is uncer- 
taia; ( incentum an metu, ſe. ne plura 


ether through fear 


guaerendi ſtudio, ante-parta amitte- 
rent g a gen inuidiam, ne quis ſucooſſo- 


rum proferendo fines gloriam augeret,) 


Tac. Ann. 1s 1 f. SY Ix 

The moſt illuſtrious women of the 
Octavian family were, 1, OCT AVIA, 
the ſiſter of Auguſtus, a woman of 
uncommon virtue, Plutarch. Anton. p. 
929. 1 married firſt to Marcellus, and 
whom ſhe recenciled to her brother, ih. 
54. But Antony, captivated hy the 


_ artifices of Cleopatra, ſlighted and di- 


yorced her, Dio, 49, 33; t 30, 3, & 
Antony, how- 

ever, ſhe took the greateſt care of his 
children. She no a the 54th year 
pf her age. Auguſtus, who had ten- 
rly loved her while alive, paid the 
igheſt hondurs to her memory, after 
her death &, Suet. 61.5 Dia, 54. 35. 


a ico, which he called from her, 
orticus OCTAY1AE, Suet. Aug. 29. Feſtus 
ſays, that there were two porticoes called 


Doe oin⸗ forticys ; the one built by Octavia, 
_ the iter of - Auguſtus, * to the 
0 ** 


near to the 


theatge of Marcellus; the « 
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Claudius, and wife of Nero; by whom 
ſhe was put to death, Tac. Ann, 14, 
63.; Suet. Ner. 7, 35, & 57 . 
 OcyRox, t, a prophetic nymph, 
the daughter of Chiron, by the nymph 
Chariclo, Ovid. Met. 2, 635, &c. chan» 
ged into a mare, ib. 663. Fer © 
Opi rss, ae, a centaur, flam by 
Mopſus at the wedding of Perithöus, 
N 
Oodprss FA, ae, the poem of Homer 
concerning the wanderings of Ulyſſes, 
Ovid. Trift. 2, 375. Cic. Brat. 18. 
So named from Odo te, the Greek 
name of Ulyſſes, _ | | 
Orackus, v. Ogkces, ri, a king 
of Thrace, the father of Orpheus, 
Fiygin. 14. ; Apollon. Argonaut. 1, 25.3 
whence Oeagri Calligpefque nurut, 1. e. 
Eurydice, the wife of Orpheus, Ovid. 
in Thin, 484. Ocagri figura, a pleonaſm 
eagrus; or, as Vulpius thinks, 
put for Apollo in the form of Ocagrus, 
Propert. 2, 3, 35. Servius ſays, that 
Oeagrus was a river of 'Phraee, and 
one of the chief ſources of the Hebrus z 
whence that river is called -Oeagrius 
Hebrut, Virg. G. 4, 524 Diodo- 
rus Siculus ſays, that Oeagrus was a 
king of "Thrace, who gave his name 
to the river Hebrus.— Et nondum 'Ocas 
grius Haemos, mount Haemus, 1 
ü 55 led 


theatre of Pompey, built by On. Octavius, who 
triumphed over Perſeus; which having been 
burnt, Auguſtus cauſed it to be repaired. Dio 
ſays, that Caefar built, from the tpoils-.of the 
Dalmatians porticves and libraries, which he 
named from his filter -OcTaviatar, 49. 43. 
Pliny mentions a ſchool. ( bala, i. e a 
place where learned men uſed to meet for the 
ſake of public diſputations and conſerences,) 
in the por ticoes of Octavia, 35, 11 / 37.3 
which porticoes he calls opera OCTAVIAE, ib. 
. 40, 32. 4 l. 36. c. 5 % 4. , 3. and ſpeaks cf 
more ſchbols then one, (in Octaui ar ſcholis,) 
ib. n. 5. Plutarch ſays that Octavia dedi- 
cated a Tibrary in honaur of her fon, and 
Auguſtus: a theatre, which he called the 


Theatre of Marcellus, in Marcel. f. p. 316. 


To this Ovid is thought to allude, Aut ubi 
muneribus nati ſua munera mater Addidit, externa 
mermore dives opus, Art. Am. 1, 0. With» 
in the porticoes of Octavia were included 
ſeveral public buildings, Yell, 1, 11.; Plin. 
36, C- all of which were deſtroyed by fire iu 
the time of Titus, Dio, 66, 24. 
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called Oeagrius, not yet diſgraced by 
the murder of Orpheus, the fon of Oea- 
grus, Ovid. Met. 2, 219. Oeagrii nervi, 
the ſtrings, i. e. the lyre of Orpheus, 
Sil. 5, 464. conf. Manil. 5, 322. f 

OrpALus, the fon of Argülius, and 
father of Tyndärus, a king of Laco- 
nia, (G. 411.) —OEBALIDAE, arum, 
Caſtor and Pollux, the grandſons of 
Ocbilus, Ovid. Faſt. 5, 705. Os- 
BAU I DES, voc. e, Hyacinthus, a La- 


cedaemonian youth, ſuppoſed to be na- 


med from Ochalia, a town of Laconia; 
or, by anticipation, from Oebälus, who 
hved after him, Ovid. Met. 10, 196. 
But Lucian makes Hyacinthus the fon 
of Oebãlus; ſo puer Ocbalides, Ovid: in 
Ibin, 590. Purpura Ocbals, Alis, 

Lacoman pu le, Stat. Silv. I, 2, 450; 
 Oebiilk Nympha, in voc. i. e. Helena, 
Ovid. Ep. 16, 126. Oebalii fratres, i. e. 
Caftor and Pollux, Stat. Silv. 3, 2, 10. 
Oebalium vulnus, the wound or blood of 
Hyacinthus, Ovid. Met. 13, 396. Lit- 
tus Oebalium, the Laconian ſhore, Stat. 
Achill. 1, 20. Sub Oebuliae turribus, of 
FTarentum, built by Phalantus, a Lace- 
daemonian, Virg. G. 4, 125.; hence 
Oebalii nepoter, the Tarentines, Sil. 1 2, 
451. Oebaliae matrer, Sabine or Ro- 
man matrons; ſo named from ſome La- 
cet ens who ſettled there, Ovid. 
Faſt: 3, 230. Oebalia pellex, i. e. re 
Rena, Ovid. Rem. Ain. 358. 

Qin I ve, the ſon of Telon, 
of the iſland Capreae, by the ay 
SehSthus, Virg. Aen. 7, 734 

 OxBAnes, -is, the groom of Daifus 
the ſon Hyſtaſpes, who dy an arrful 
oontrivance procured to his maſter the 
crawn of han Herodes 3, 85.; Juin. 
1 G. 


Oserxus, 4, the becher ef Amphi- 


arius, Hygin. 128. ; who is henee'cal- 
lec OxcLiDes, Ovid! Me. 8, 317-3 
Art. Am. 3, 13; Stat. Theb. 6, . 

- OFetvs, a centaur, ( guaetr 
moving on four wenne eee Co 
dert, 1 

OE DiPUS, ds, v. ., the fo 
of Lijus king of Thebes, and of Jos 
caſte; who ignerantly killed hiv fa 
| thier, and — in eonſequenee 
ol his ſucceſs i in explaining the Sphins ' 
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riddle, obtained his own mother in 
marriage; a cireumftance whieh, when 
diſcovered, cauſed the - deſtructien f 
both, (G. 429.) Ci. Fut. 13. 

ſum, non Ocdipus, T am a plain ſimple 
ſlave, not an explainer- of -riddles, 
Ter. And. 1, 2, 23. conf. Plaut. Porn. 
1, 3, 34-—— Ok bir s DES, ae; the 
ſame with Oedipus Stab: Theb, 1, 1. 


2, 436. et 7, 513. Qui legis Oedipoden, 
for de Ocdipode v. de Jae — fe 
the fable of Oedipvs, Martial. 10, 4, L. 
Impii Ocdipedae nuptiales faces, of Oedi- 
pus, Senec. Here. fur. f. 6. Hor (fe. 
libros de arte amandi) tu Oedi 

fucito Telegonqſque doces, ſo. ut, See that 
you call theſe books parricides, like 

__ 18 and Telegoms, ſince 'they 

illed me, or cauſed me their au- 
om or parent to be baniſhed, which 
to me is equal to death, or worſe, Ovid. 

Trift. I, 1, 114. —— is 
alſo put for Eteoeles, the fon of Ocdi« 
Pus, Sat. Theb. 2, 465,——OrD1y6- 
DIONTDES, ae, Polynices, the other 
ſon of Oedipus, Stat. Theb. t, 31 
80 ib. 6, 426 —0OfDir & Dörtes, 55 
i fratres, i. e. Polyniees and Eteoeles, 
the _ = are ptr Stati Theb; 103 
80r. Oedipodioniur Thkbac, Thebes, 
where Oedipus reigned, Ovid Mes. 155 
429. So Luean, 8, 40% 

OENEUS, (2 ſyll.) -i, king of 


Calydon, the father of Mielesger, De- 


janira, &c. by Altkaea, and of 'Ty- 
deus by Periboea, (G. 433, & 434) 
nei pattu edita, i. e. Dejanira, 
Cic. Fuſe. 2,8.—— Ott For $ -ac, Me- 
leager, the ſon of Oeneus, Ovid. Mets 
8, 415. Stat. Thebi 95-405. Har- 
tenus Oenĩ det, the grandſn of Oeneus, 
i. e. Diomedes, Ovid. Meti 14, 512. 
Et Denim, Daune, tuum, 
and Diomedes, thy ſon-in-law, O Ap 
pulian Daunus; for Diomedes married 
his: daughter, Id. Faſh 44 76. 
Ozne v8 #1 v3; adj. Oenens per agror, 
through(the country of Calydon, the 
kingdem of Oegeus, (al. aliter), Ovid. 
Mer. 8, 281. | OenFiis is BR L 0. Tyy 
wn Stat: FT heb. 5 

Or venus, = ys Ol by che 
nymph Ader, king of Biſk in lis 
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the father of Hippodamfa, (G. 404.) 
—— T2. The name of one of the plays 
of Accius, Cic. Fam. g, 16.; Tuſe. 3, 12. 
Ornöxz, e, a nymp h of mount 
Laa, the daughter of he river Cebrẽ · 
sin Phrygia, with whom Paris co- 
habit bited- before he was acknowledged 
to be the ſon of Priam, (G: 414.) C- 
vid. Ep. 5, &c. 17, 96. 3 Remed. A. 
more 457 
'OxnoTrus,. an Arcadian, the ſon 
X Lycaon, who ſettled in that part 
of Italy, which was afterwards called 
Lucama, Diony/. 35 11. . Geogr. 
Capes ) 


Osrus, v. Orvs, a giant. Vid. E- 


P HIALT TES. 

Oreitus, a lawyer, Cic. Fam. 75 
21. Att. 13, 37. 
of Cigero' 6 Cic. Fam. 16, 24. 

Oy ers, ,-ac, a king of Thebes, in 
whoſe time happened the firſt deluge, 
according to Varro 1100 years before 
his time, R. R. 3, prol. not the great 
deluge, as Auguſtine ſays, but greater 

than that in the time of Deucalion, de 
Civ. Dei, 18, 8. Lactantius or Lu- 
tatius on Statius ſays, that Ogyges 

reigned over Thebes, after Cadmus, 
Stat. Theb. 7, 348. Hence Osy- 
G14E T hebac, Thebes once governed 


by Ogyges, Virg. Aetna, 569.; Stat. 


Tbeb. 23 208. Deus Ogjgius, the The · 
ban Kode 4. e, Bacchus, Ovid. Ep. 10, 
OOgiut, Lucan. f, 670. | Oęyriae res, 
the affairs of Thebes, or the Theban 
State, Stat. T heb. I, 193——0 gi- 
dac, -arum, the Thebans, Stat. T heb. 
2, $86...{ Thebani ab 0gygio terrigings 
Tactant. ibid.) 

Sirxus, (3 fyll. Pal. Flac. 1, 372. 
en. ö lei, v. ), king of Loeris, or 

1 in Greece, the father of Ajax, 
Cic. Tuſc. 3, 29 · called Ajax Oiler, ſc. 

4 jax the ſon of oileus, Hygin. 

0b furias Ajacis | Oilei, (3 fyll.) 

65 7 Firg., Aen. 1, 41. or Ses A. 

jax, ic. filius, Ovid. Met. 12, 622. to 
it gi him from Ajax the ſon of 

limon, (G. 451.) Ei. ae, 
the, ſon of Olleus, i. 6. Ajax, Propert. 

4s Tt 117+ 5 ons Ubyſe.: e 
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Orxxivs, an inhabitant of Leſtog, 
Val. Flacc. 2, 163. but Olenti cuſpis, the 
{pear of Tydeus, the Aetolian, from O- 
lenos, a city of Actolia, ib. 3, 105. 
(Vid. G. Invex.)——Ortxives, ae, 
the ſon of Olenus, v. -ius, ib. 204. 

Orkxos, v. ur, a fon of Vulcan, 
who gave name to OLENOSs, a town 
of Aetolia, Hygin. Air. P. 2, 13, et 
ibs Munker. q 2. The huſband f 
Lethaea, who, proud of her beauty, 
had the preſumption to prefer herſelf 
to the goddeſſes, and Olenos taking 
part with her in the guilt, they were 
both changed into ſtone, Ovid. Met. 
10, 68. 

OrruriAs, Adie, the mather of 
Alexander, Cic. Div. 1, 23-3 Fuſtin. 
7, 6, & 10. et 9, J.; Gell. 13, 4. put 
to death by Caſſander, Juſtin. 14, 6. 

OLvymeioporvs, the muſic-maſter 
of Epaminondas, ep. Epam. 2. —— 
q 2. A phyſician, Plin. 1, 12. 005 

OmyniLE, ve, a queen of Lydia; 
hence called Lyda puella, Ovid. Faſt. 


2, 356. Maconis, -idis, ib. 3 10, & 


352. whom Hercules ſerved for three 
years, (G. 401.). Propertius makes 
Ompbãle long, 3, 11, 17. 

Oxssiuvs, the ſon of Pyrhon, 3 
Macedonian nobleman, who having in 
vain diſſuaded Perſeus from underta- 
king war againſt the Romans, and on 
that account being ſuſpected by the 
king, fled to the Romans, by whom 
he was kindly received, and liberally 
rewarded, Liv. 44, 16. 

OxnFrTEs, -ac, the ſon of Echion and 
Parts. (ſome ſay, a Theban, Nomen 
Echionium), in the army of Aeneas, 
ſlain by Turnus, Yirg. Aen. 12, 514. 

OriHeLTES, ae, t he ſon of Lycur- 
gus, King of Nemea, and Eurydice, his 
queen, nurſed by Hypfipyle, who had 
beeome their flave, (Vid. Hvrsi- 
yre,) While Hypſipyle was wan- 
dering i in a grove near Nemea with the 
child in her arms, ſhe was accoſted by 


to Adraſtus, the leader of the Argives, | 


who had reached that place in their 
way to Thebes, and were greatly diſ- 
treſſed for want of water, all the ſtreams, 
2 0 dried up. * the in- 

fluence 


PU 
fluence of Bacchus. Adraftus, in the 
greateſt diſtreſs, begged of Hypſipyle 
to ſhow them ſome water. She having 
laid down the-child, quickly led them 
to the fountain Langia ; but upon her 
return found the. child killed by a ſer- 
pent. The companions of Adraſtus 
killed the ſerpent, and buried the child. 
In the mean time Lycurgus and Eu- 
rydice, being informed of what had 
happened, in the exceſs of their grief, 
wanted to ſacrifice Hypſipylè to ap- 
peaſe the manes of their ſon; but were 


prevented by the Argive chiefs, who 


gave the name of Archemörus to the 
boy, as being the firſt who was ſlain in 
the war, and called the fountain after 


bim. They performed funeral games 3 


to his honour, which were ever after- 
wards celebrated at ſtated times, and 
called the NemEan Games, Apollo- 
dor. 3, 6, 4-3 Lactant. ad Stat. Theb. 4, 
718. They were in the time of Piu- 
dar celebrated every three years, Pin- 
dar. Nem. 6, 69. hence called TRIiR- 
rERis, Stat. T heb. 4, 722.; but after- 
wards every five years, as the Iſthmi- 
an, Plin. 4, 5 1. 9. 3 Hygin. 74 The 
victors were crowned with parſley ; be- 
cauſe, as it is ſaid, Hypfipyle laid the 
child, when ſhe left him, on a heap of 
pariley, Hygin. 74-— The different cir- 
cumitances of this ſtory, embelliſhed 
and enlarged, form the ſubject of part 
of the fourth, and the whole of the 
fifth and ſixth books of the Thebaid of 
Statius. Add. Stat. Silv. 2, I, 181. 
Oruxrrxs, the father of Euryalus, 
Virg. Aen. 9, 201.——@© 2. The chief 
of a crew of Tuſcan pirates, who ha- 
ving carried off Bacchus from the i- 
ſland of Chios while overpowered with 
wine and ſleep, with an intention of 


offering violence to him, were all turn- 


ed into dolphins, to the number of 
twelve; except Acoetes, the pilot, who 
diſapproved of their conduct, Hygin. f. 
134. Ovid. Met. 3, 605,692. 
Or nis, -adis, the daughter of O- 


phius, i. e. ComBr, who having eſca - 
ped the attempts of her ſons to kill her, 


was changed into a bird, Ovid. Met. 7, 


383. R 1 7 * (Threiſa), ib. i. Co one of the 
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Ox hlon, nie, the father of AmF-" 
cus, who is hence called OznionIiDess 
Ovid. Met. 12, 345. YE : 


Ormücnvs, (i. e. 2 vel an- 
guem tenen t, the A's 925 olds the ſer- 
pent), the Greek name of a conſtella- 
tion, called in Latin, ANGUITENENS, 
Cic. NM. D. 2, 42.; Manil. 1, 331.; 
Ovid. Met. 8, 182 : 

ZL. OPIMIUS, conſul a. u. 633, 
who cruſhed the tribune C, Gracchus, 
Cic. Cat. 1, 1.3 Or. 2, 25. and proſe- 
cuted the victory of the nobility over 
the plebeians with great cruelty, Sal- 
luſt. Fug. 16, & 42. Being afterwards 
acculed of the murder of Gracchus, he 
was acquitted by the people, Cic. Brut. 
4. Being, a. u. 641, ſent at the head 
of an embaſſy, { princeps legationis), to 
divide the kingdom of Numidia between 
Jugurtha and Adherbal, and being bri- 
bed by Jugurtha, he baſely betrayed 
his truſt, by making a diviſion favour- 
able to Jugurtha, Salluſt. Fug. 16. For 
this he was afterwards brought to his 
trial, by the Mamilian law, ib. 40. and 
being condemned, Cic. Brut. 33.; Planic. 
28 f. he went into baniſhment to 
Dyracchium, where he died in want. 
Cicero, from partiality to the party of 
the patricians, inſinuates, that this ſen · 
tence was unjuſt, ib. ; and notwithſtand- 
ing the cruelty and corruption of Opi-- 
mius, extols him in different parts of 
his works, as a moſt meritorious citi- 
zen, (virum pracclare de republica meri- 
tum), ib. & Sext. 67.—— There was 
an uncommon vintage the year in which 
Opimius was conſul; whence VI un 
Oriuiaxun was uſed proverbially 
for the moſt excellent wine, Cic. Br. 
83.3 Paterc, 2, 7.3 Martial. 9 89, 
&c. ; Petron. c. 34. Pliny fays, Opt. 


- 
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mian wine was to be met with in his 


time, near 200 years after, Plin. 14, 
4. 6, & 14. | 
Oris, i, one of the attendants of 


Diana; appointed by her to watch o- 


ver Camilla, Virg. Aen. 11, 532. et 836. 
whoſe death ſhe avenged by ſhooting 
Aruns, the author of it, ib. 8 5 8, &c. 
— ſaid to be a Thracian by deſcent, 
Hyper- 
borean 


—— — —— — 


violent hands' on himfelf, ih. 5 8. 


(. 355.) 


0 rr 
bayean nympbe who attended Diana, 
Can. Del. 292. ; 1, 4.4. 

Orria, a Veſtal virgin, puniſhed for 


inceſt, Zi. 2, 42. 


'Opprianicus, a firname of Statius 
Abbius, Cic. Cluent. 4, &c. 

S. Opus Cornicen, one of the 
Domes, Liv. 3, 35. the colleague 


and aſſiſtant of Appius Claudius, ib. 


41, & 49. on which account being ac- 
caſed and thrown into priſon, he laid 


M. Ortes, appointed by the tri- 


lus to have the chief command, in the 
ſeceffion of the people from the De- 


cemvixi 10 mount Aventine, Ziv. 3, 5 . 


CG. Oer us, a tribune, who, in the 


middle of the ſecond Punic war, (2. 


Fabio & T. Sempronio Cofs, a. u. 541), 
got a law paſſed, that no matron ſhould. 
woe tl wh her dreſs more than half an 

old, nor ſhould wear a gar- 


ment — 2 rent colours, nor uſe a 


a mile of it, unleſs on occafion of pu- 


blie ſacrifices)” Lv 34, l. The repeal- 


ing of this law occalioned' violent diſ- 
putes, a. u. 959, Liu. il. &c. 


2 OPPIUS, the friend of Caeſar, 
e. Au. J, 1.3 Sue. Caef. 52, & 72. 
he wrote feveral books, among che 
pey, Alutarob. in Pomp. 


reſt a life of Pom 
ſappoſeq by ſoms to have been the au- 


thor of the Alexandrian, African, and 
— wars of Caeſar, Sust. Carf. 56. 


Orr, orm, | bankers or uſurers 


from Vela'y e ee. 


i plane non inteliioe, what you write 


niyſterioudly about the Cp; or per - 


haps their dark or obſcure expreſſions 


cuneerning monep- matters, Cic. Att. 7, 
T4. Add. Iba. 8, 7. Tw Oppies Toren- 
tins dabin, you wild: order the Oppis to 


pay what they owe me to rnd ib. 


10, 4. 

1-OÞ8; „ Orrs, Bir; the. goddeſs of 
the earth, the fitter and wife of Saturn, 
gin 139. the fame with 
Cybtte, Tibull. 1, 4, 68. Cicero makes 


Ops the daughter of Oceanus and Sa- 


laeia, Cir. a Uniuerſ i5. Acuis Opis, 


the temple of Ops, Cic Phil. 1, 17. 
Orarra, um, the feitival day conſe- 
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ORC 
crated to Ops, Feſtus ; Macrob. Sat. 7. 
10 Farr. L. Z. 5, 3 ** 

C. Sergius OR AA, %al. Aurata, Cie. 
Or. Is 39.) An Epicurean, Cie. Fin. 
2, 22. who had a controverſy with M. 
Marius Gratidianus, on account of a 
houſe which he In from bam, Cie. 
Off Js 16. q7 

Onmitivs pupilius, a native of Be- 
neventum, who having ſerved out his 
time as a ſoldier, ¶ unctus militia), firſt 


in quality of a corneteer, and then on 
i- horſeback, came to Rome when fifty 
| n of the ſoldiers with Sex. Mani- 


years of ape, in the conſulſhip of Ci - 
cero, and taught grammar with greater 
fame than emolument. For when very 
old, in ſome of his writings he com- 
plained of has poverty, and that he was 
obliged to lodge 1 in a garret, ( habitare 
A tegulis), Suet. de Illuſtr. Gram. c. 

. He was naturally of a rigid tem- 
. whenee Horace, who was his 
ſcholar, complaining of his ſeverity, 


a calls him plagoſus, a teacher who often 
cavriago My any city or town, or within 


uſed the rod, Hor. Ep. 2, 1, 70. He 
lived near to the age of a hundred. 
After his death the people of Beneven- 
tum erected a marble Katue: to his ho- 
nour, Suet. ib. 

P. Ox pius, a lawyer, Cir Brut. 48. 
praetor in Aſia, Cie. Flacc. 31. 

Ox zona, (orbitatem avertere croclita), 
a goddeſs, who had a temple at Rome, 
Cie. N. D. 3, 25. 

C. Oxen 1w1Us, the colleague of Ci. 
cero in the e er Cic. Cluent. 34 
& 2. : 

GRCUS, a name aſs Pluto, Cle. 
Verr. 4, 50. Stygins Urcus, Virg. Aen. 
4, 699. Orcus vobis ducit pedes, Orcus 
pulls you by the feet to the infernal 
regions, i e. you will be ſoon put to 
death, Suet. Mer. 39% Urco aliguem 


mastaro, to doom to death, Ziv. , 40. 


Sateller Orci, the life guard, the mini- 
ter or fervant of Orcus, the ferryman 
of hell, i. . Charon, Har. Od. 2, 18, 
34. 80 Orei Portitur, Virg. Aen. 4, 
50. Junitor Oro, i. e. Cerbærus, ib. 
8, 296. Napa Orcus, rapacious Or- 
cus, who carries off all things, Hor. 
30. Fidtima nil miſerantis'Orci, of Plu-- 
do .pitying nobody, i. e. mercileſs, 'i6; 
25, 


* 


ORE 
2, 35 24 Formidabilis Drei opes, the 
power of formidable Pluto, Ovid. Met. 
14, 116: Impiidens Orrum moror, I have 
che impudence to moke Pluto wait for 
me, i. e. I continue to live when 1 
ought to die, Hor. Od. 3, 27, $0.—— 
One us is often put for death, or the 
Infernal regions, Vigroque invidet Orco, 
ſc. eum, and extricates or reſcues him 
from gloomy death, i. e. renders him 
immortal, ib. 4, 2, 23. Miſſus ad luri- 
dum Orcum fulmine, to gloomy Tarti- 


rus, ib. 3, 4, 75. Dimittere aliquem Or- 


co, for ad Jrrum, to kill, Virg. Aen. 
2, 398. Evocat animas orco, i. e. ex 
inferit, ib. 4, 242. Stygiogur caput dam- 
naverat Orco, and had devoted her life 
or herſelf to infernal Pluto, i. . to 
death, ib. 4, 699. Minos ſedet arbiter 
Orci, judge of Pluto, or of the infer- 
nal regions, Propert. 3, 19, 27. Ubi 
ratio cum Orco habetur, where an ac- 
count is kept with Orcus, 1. c. of thoſe 
who loſe /their lives in cultivating an 
unhealthfal ſoil, Farr. R. R. 1, 4, 3. 
80 Nam ubi fit cum Orco ratio ponenda, 
ibi, &c. where one mult lay his account 
with being expoſed to certain danger, 
Col. 1, 3, 2—— Orciniana ſpanda, a 
bier in which the dead were carried to 
be buried, (quod mortui ad Orcum eant), 
Martial. 10, 5, 9-——Oxc1x1 ſenatores, 
thoſe who got admittance into the fe- 
nate after'the death of Caeſar by mo- 
ney or favour, in conſequence of the 
| pretended acts or writings of Caeſar, 
which were ſuppoſed to have been for- 
ged by Antony, Szet. Aug. 35. ſo called 
In alluſion to thoſe flaves who were 
Freed by the teſtament of their maſter. 
(Vid. R. A. 40.) e eee 
Ox Apes, um, mountain nymphs, 
Fire. Aen. 1, 500. RS 
Oaks Ard Hos, , m. (i. e. in mon- 
tibus\nutritus), one of Actaeon's dogs, 
Ovid. Met. 3, 233. 3 7 
'OxtrsTEs, , the ſon of Agamem- 
non, {hence called Agamemnonius Oreſ- 
iet, Virg. Aen. 4, 471-3 Ovid. in I- 
bin, 529.), and the great grandſon of 
* Pelops, (hence called Pelopt᷑us Oreftes, 
Lucan. 9, 9598. ), who flew his mother 
Clytemnaeltra for having murdered his 
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. ed the favour of the people by givi 


1 
father; on which account he was 5 
tated by the Furies, Vrg. Hen. 3, 331. 
and became diſtracted, Ovid. Pm. 2, 
3, 45. His friend Pylades always at- 
tended him, in company with whom 
he went to the Cherſoncſus Tauriea, 
where he found his fiſter prieſteſs to 
Diana, and made his eſcape with her to 
Greece, carrying with him the image 
of Diana, (G. qos.). It is ſaid that 
Oreſtes firſt brought this image to the 
Grove of Aricia in Itals, HEygin. 259. 
whence Diana worſhipped there is cal- 
led Oreffia Diana, Ovid. Met. 15, 48g. 
Dea Oreſtea, Id. Pont. 1, 2, $0. Bar 
as the cruelty of the facred rites of Di. 
ana diſpleafed the Romans, cho 
ſlaves only were facrificed to ber, the 
image (Diana) was tranſported to La- 
cedaemon, where the cuſtom of ſcour. 
ging boys before the altar of Diana 
was long continued, Hygin. i3.—Ord- 
tes is {aid to have been killed by the 
bite of a ſerpent, Ovid, in Hin, 52 
Cicero mentions him as an example * 
true friendſhip, Fir. 1, 20.——Scenis 
agitatus Oreftes, often ated on the ſtage 
in a ſtate of inſanity, Ning. Aen. + 
471. Seriptus et in tergo, et non fink 
Oreftes, a verboſe or prolix tragedy cal. 
led Oreftes, which filled not only the 
inner fide of the parchmem, but an 
alſo written on the back, ow g not 
common), withofft being tiniſhed, Ju- 
/ CORES OR. 
Cn. Aurelius Ox xs TES adopted 
Cn. Aufidius, whence he was a 
Cn. Aufidius Oreftes, Cit. Dom. . 


repulſed in his application for the of- 
fice of tribune, Go. Plane. 2 1. but gain- 


them a public entertainment, Cic. O 
2, 17. conſul with P. Lentulus Sura, 
a. 683. | 1 

L. Aurelius Ox RS TRS, conſul a. 627, 
Cic. Brut. 28. 6 


Aurelia Ox xs TIILA, the miſtreſs of 


Catiline, Sallgl. Cat. 15. ; Cic. Fam. 8, 


2 OxToN, -oms, v. Drions, the ſon of. 
Neptune and Euryile, the daughter of 


Minos, a giant of immenſe ſize, to 
whom his Rather Neptune gave the 


8 power 


O0 RL 


. of walking on the ſea as on dry 
„ Apollodor. 1, 4, 3-3 Hygin. Poet. 
2, 34- whence Virgil calls him Magnus 


Serien, e. Aen. 11, 763, &c. He is 


faid by ſome. to have been produced in 
a miraculous manner, Hygin. 195.; Ovid. 
45 75 534 Not only the birth, but 
| the life and death of Orion, are 
variouſly repreſented by the poets, (G. 
376.). Aer death he was ranked a- 
mong the conſtellations, Ovid et Hygin. 
ibid. ; Lucan. 9, 839. FEW. 
7 öa fon, Zu, a Theban, whoſe two 
daughters, Metiöcha and Menippa, in 
time of a peſtilence, devoted themſelves 
do death for their country, Ovid. Met. 
13, 692, & c.; Anton. Liberal. Fab. 25. 
* OztTrFia, the daughter of Erech- 
theus king of Athens, and wife of Bo- 
reas or Aquilo a king of Thrace, who 
18 put by the poets for the north wind, 
and therefore is {aid to have carried off 
2 wings Orithyia, who was reluc- 
ant to marry him, Ovid. Met. 6, 682. 
od fin. ; Cic. Leg. 1, 1. from the banks 
of the river Ilyſſus, Stat. Thel. 1 2, 630. 
ence ſhe is called Gelidi conjux Actaca 


(ke. Atheaienſis) tyranni, Ovid. Met. 


» 7il. 90 Adiat Orithjia, Virg. G. 
463. et ibi Serv. Cecropia, Val. 
Flacc. 1. 468. Pax DIöNIA, from her 
randfather Pandion, Propert. 1, 20, 31. 
2 419.) J. A queen of the A- 


1 


rene, IM 


- © Okoves, , king of Parthia, Cic. 
Fan. 15. 1. Alt. 57 8. called alſo Ar- 
. gaces, Id. Fam. 8, 14. whoſe general 


urena defeated and flew Craſſus gene- 
7 of the Romans, Dio, 40, 27. ; I. iv. 
Pit. 106.; Flor. 3, II. a. u. 701. Pa- 


terculus ſays that this was done by O- 


* 


rodes in perſon, 2, 46.——Orodes, en. 


feebled by age, and overwhelmed with 


grief for the loſs of his ſon Pacörus, 


(Vid. Pacöxus), reſigned his crown 
to his next eldeſt fon Phraates, by 
whom he was ſoon after flain, a. u. 
718, Dio, 49, 23-3 Juſtin. 42, 4, & 5» 
* Oops, ae, v. i, a Trojan, flain 
by Mezentius, Virg. Aen. 10, 732, 
& c. Ty 12 
Osokrze, a commander (practor) of 
Darius, who crucified Polycrites the 
2 bg 


rodot. 3, 128. | 3 
Ozon Dbox, -ontis, one of the giants 
that waged war againſt Jupiter, Prop. 
3, 8, 48. 650 er 
_ _Orowrss, , (v. Oronti, contracted 
for Orontei, from Oronteus, Virg. Aen. 
1, 220.) a Trojan, the faithful com- 
pom of Aeneas, who periſhed in a 


tyrant of Samos, Cic. Fin. 5, 30. ;- He 


orm, ib. 113.— The commander of 


the Lycian fleet, ib. 6, 334. n 
ORPHE Us, (2 ſyl.) ei, v. - Soc, the 


ſon of Apollo and of the muſe Calliöpè, 


(G. 370.) or according to others, of 


Oeäger, v. Oeagrus, Apollodor. 1, 9, 


16. ; Serv. ad Firg. G. 4, 524. a Thra- 
cian poet, concerning the power. of 
whoſe verſes and muſic wonderful effects 
are told, Horat. Od. 1, 12. pr.; Ovid. 
Met. 10. pr. et 1 1, 42. &c. Ariſtotle 
affirmed, that there never exiſted ſuch 
a poet as Orpheus; and the Pythago- 


reans aſcribed the poem of Orpheus 


( Orphicum carmen) to one Cercops,' Cir. 
Nat. D. 1, 38. Ogr HEA vox, the 
voice of Orpheus, Ovid. Met. 10, 3. 


. Orphei titulum rapuere theatri, the bac- 
chanals ſnatched up the wild beafts, 


which were liſtening to Orpheus as in 
a theatre, and were the glory of his 
theatre, il. 1't, 22. | 5 
Onrnipius Benigęnus, the lieutenant 
of Otho, Tac. H. 2, 43, & 45. 

Ons ks, ae, a Trojan ſlain by Rapo 
a Latin, Virg. Aen. 10, 748. "4 
. Oxs11.6cnuvs, a Trojan, Virg. Aen. 
11, 636. ſlain by Camilla, ib. 690. 

Os Accs, , a Parthian general, 
Cic. Att. 5, 10. who commanded the 


_ Parthian army nominally under Pacorus, 


the ſon. of Orades, then a boy, Dio, 40, 
28. . % TE Rt | | 
Oscvus, the freedman of Otho, com- 


mander of his fleet, Tac. H. 1, 87. 


Osiniuvs, king of Cluſium, Virg. 
Aen. 10, 655, E 
Osf xis, ir, v -idir, a god of the 
Egyptians, the huſband of Ifis, (G. 
391,) worſhipped alſo at Rome, Juve- 
nal, 6, 540.; Tac. Hiſt. 4, 84. Per 


ſanftum juratus Oſirim, {wearing by, Hor. 
Eb. 1, 17, 60. Osiri invento, having 
found a calf with particular marks 


which 


OY 
0 
7 
0 


o 


OST 


which the Egyptians worſhipped as 
Ofiris or Apis, Fuv. 8, 29. So Suum 
Fubes miratur Ofirim, Tibull. 1, 8, 27. 
called Memphites bos, ib. 28. (G. 605. ) 
Osixis, i, a Rutulian, ſlain by 
Thymbraeus, Virg. Aen. 12, 458. 
P. Os roxius Scapila, governor of 
Britain, under Claudius, Tac. Ann. 12, 
31. an excellent commander, Tac. Agric. 
14. who, having defeated and taken 
priſoner Caractacus, one of the chief 
princes of Britain, Tac. Ann. 12, 35» 
& 36. reduced a part of the iſland into 
the form of a province, ib. 38. Tri- 


| umphal ornaments were decreed to Of- 


torius, ib. But being afterwards great- 
ly haraſſed by the 8 and worn 
out with cares, he died, to their great 
Joy, ib. 39. 

OTANEs, ic, v. ae, A 8 Perſian, 
who diſcovered the impoſture of the 
Magi, and wes cauſed their de- 
1 (G. 607. 

Oro, a wg. of ſeveral Ae 

L. Roſcius OT HO, tribune a. 686, 
who got a law paſſed, appointing, that 
fourteen rows or henches {(gradus) 
ſhould be allotted to the Equites, next 


to the Orcheſtra, where the ſenators ſar, 


in the theatre and amphitheatre, Liv. 
Epit. 119. hence Sic libitum vuno, qui 
nos diſtinæit, Othoni, Juvenal. 3, 159. 
# ffice ſummam, Bis ſeptem ordimbus quam 


lex dignatur Othonis, make up the ſum, 


which the law of Otho makes requiſite 
to entitle one to fit in the fourteen rows, 
1. e. 400, oco ſefterces, the eſtate of an 
eques, Id. 14, 324. Othone contempto, 
deſpiſing the law of Otho, Hor. Epod. 
4, 15. (Vid. Cickko, p. 105.) 
M. Satvius OT HO, emperor of 
Rome, (G. 246.) was extremely pro- 
ra” and prodigal in his youth, Seer. 
; Tac. H. 1, 13+ et 2, 50. After his 


3 death, he inſinuated himſelf in- 


to the acquaintance of Nero, by means 
of an old lady of great influence 5 
court, whom he married, Suet. ib. 

which Juvenal is ſuppoſed to allude, . 
38.) and by a ſimilarity of manners 
ſoon became a chief favourite with that 
prince, Suet. & Tac. ibid. He ſeduced 
* Sabina from her huſband 
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Criſpinus, and married her, Tac. Ann. 
13, 45. But Nero, having become 
fond of Poppoea, took her from Otho; 
and being jealous of a rival, ſent him 
as legate or praefect to 'Lufitatiia, which- 
Otho governed with great juſtice for' 
ten years, Suet. tb. 3. Tac. Ann. 1 3, 
46. He was among the firſt that join- 
ed Galba in his revolt againſt Nero, 
Suet. ib. 4.; Tac. Hiſt. 1, 21. When 
Galba was made emperor; Otho ex- 
pected to be adopted by him, but be- 
ing diſappointed in this hope by Gal - 
ba's adoption of Piſo, he Seremez to 
attempt obtaining the empire by force; 
which he effected with wonderful ſue- 
ceſs, Suet. Oth. 5, —8.; Tac. H. 1, 21,” 
—27. But he did not long enjoy his 
good fortune, for, being defeated by 


Valens and Caecina, the generals of 


Vitellius, near Bedriicum, and unwill- 


ing to riſk the lives of ſo many brave 
men on his account, he ſlew himſelf, in 


the 37th year of his age, Suet. Oth 1 1. 3 


Tac. H. 2, 58. Tacitus ſays, that the 
fortitude of Otho in performing this 


deed, deſerves to be as much extolled 


as bis ingratitude and cruelty to Galba 


merit deteſtation, ib. Such reſolution 
was very little to be expected from 


Otho's mean appearance, notorious - 


effeminacy, and ' finical nicety about 


dreſs, Suet. Oth. 12. 3 Juvenal. 2, gg, 


104, &c. He was, however, ſo much 


beloved by his ſoldiers, that ſeveral of, 


them from grief are ſaid to have ſtab- 
bed themſelves near his funeral pile, and 
in other places, Suet, ib. ; Tac. Hiſt. 2, 
49- ron who calls him Mollis Otho, 
i. e. effaeminatus, repreſents his death as 
equal, if not, ſuperior, to that of Cato, 
6, 32. OTHroxn1ant, ſc. Miles, 
the ſoldiers of Otho, Tac. H. 2, 34, 
35. &c. Otbonianus exercitus, ib. 45. 

OTHnxr1ADEs, ae, a Graecian,wound- 
ed in the thigh by the boar of Cynon 
Ovid. Vet. 8, 371. 

OTHrryADEs, ie, a Spartan; who, 
when a diſpute happened between the. 
Spartavs and Argives about the terri- 
tory of Tyrea, v. Thyrea, (de agro Ty- 
reate,), and the Amphictyons having 


determined, that the matter ſhould be 
P p decided 


' 

# 
1 

i 


OTH 
decided by à ſelect number of men on 
both ſides, was appointed to command 

Laeedaemonians, and Therſander 
Argives. Two of the Argives 
ſurvived the combat, and went home 
to tell of their victory. But Othrya- 
des, aſter they were gone, though 
wounded, ſupporting himſelf on half 
roken ſpears, took off the ſhields of 
enemies that were ſlain; and ha- 
wng erected a trophy of them, inſcrib- 
ed on it with his own blood, To Ju- 
PITERs THE PROTECTOR. or TROPHIES. 
The controverſy. being renewed, the 
Amphictyons having! examined the 
Twatter. on the ſpot, determined in fa- 
vaur of the Lacedaemonians, Plutarch. 
Parallel, et Hal. Max. 3. 2, Ext. 4.— 
Herodotus. relates the ftary ſome what 
1238 He takes no notice of the 

Amphictyons, and ſays that there were 
300 Who fought on each fide, out of 
the fight. of both armies, who were re- 
mpxed at a diſtance, left they ſhould: 
aſſiſt their countrymen if worſted. He 
adds,. that. Othryades, after erecting. 
the trophy, ſlew. bimſelf, that he. might 
not return home without his campanions, 
i»:$2:—— Ovid, after having mention- 
ed the advantages of the Romans? re- 
ligiouſly, obſerving. land marks, addreſ- 
2 the God Terminus, ſays beautiful- 

Termine ſane, Si tu Signaſſes olim 
2 terram, Corpora non leto 
Ja trecenia forent.; nec Jones Othryade 
cangeſtis teflus in armis. O: quantum 
triae Sanguinis ille dedit ! Fait, 2, 663. 

OrTHrrys, ot, a: Trojan, the father. 
of Panthus, the prieft of Apollo; who 
is hence called Qthryades, — the ſon of 
Othrys, Ving. Aen, 2, 319. 
˖ = n the 1 7 151 Cilſeus and 

rather ecüba, killed b A 
cus, Fal. Flace, 4. 162, 5 82 

Oos, V. ur, i, the ſon of. Alba, 
"> rs Ephiakes, a giant, Virg. 

ul. 2 
Ae the wife of C. Lollius, Oic. 

21, & 

PuBLius  ovipius Hams Q- 
vid, a. celebrated, Roman, poet, born. 
at, Sulmo, ( Culmonegſit; ) as he him- 
ſelf informs us, a miles diſtant, 
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from Rome, ( Millia qui novies diſtat ab 
urbe decem, Ovid, Triſt. 4, 10, 4. A. 
U. 741, the year in which Hirtius 
and Panſa the conſuls were. ſlain, (Cum, 
cecidit fato conſul uterque pari,) ib. 6.3 of 
an ancient and. opulent equeſtrian fa- . 
mily, ib. 8. When very young he. was 
ſent. to Rome by his father to be in- 
ſtructed by the moſt eminent maſters, 
(ad igſignes ab arte. viros,) ib. 15. He 
had a ſtrong natural turn for poetry, 
which his father in vain endeavoured 
to reſtrain, ib. 19, &c. When he at · 
tempted to write in proſe, his words 
ſpontaneouſly, fell into verſe, (Scribere 
conabar verba ſaluta modis. Sponte ſud; 


carmen numeras veniebal ad aptos.; Et: quod. 


tentabam dicere, verſus. erat) ib. 24.— 
When fifty years of age, he was baniſh- 
ed by Auguitus to 7 i; for what of- 
fence is not known. He himſelf only 
ſay 8, Errorem julſae, non ſcelus, ęſe fugae, 
ib. 90. The looſeneſs of his poetry 
was made the pretext, Ovid. Trift. 2, 
7. 8, & 211, &c. But the true reaſon 
is ſuppoſed to have been Ovid's having 
accidentally. witneſſed ſomething impro- 
per or, indecent in the conduct of Au · 
guſtus, 16. 97,—108. or rather his ha- 
ving been acoeſſory or privy to the in- 
trigues of Julia, the grand: daughter of 
Auguſtus, who was baniſhed the _ 
year with Ovid, Tac. Ann. 4, 71. et. 
24. 3 Surt. Aug. 65. Ovid however 
ways aſſerts his innocence, Tri. 2, 9, & 
10.3, Pont. 2, 9, 67,—76: ; Trift. 4, 4. 
35,—44 &c. and vindicates his Art of 
Love, ib. 2, 211, &c. 239, &c. 345. 
&c. Ovid when ſent to Tomi, was not 
deprived. of his rights and fortunes ; 
and therefore in the edict of Auguſtus, 
he was called RELEGATUS, not EXUL, 
Friſt. 2, 137. et 5, 2, 56. et 5, 11, 9s 
&c. wrote many ſuppliant and 
flattering. addreſſes. ta Auguſtus and 
his friends, in order to obtain leave to 
return, or to change the place of his 
baniſhment, but without ſucceſs. The 
people of Tomi treated him with the 
greateſt kindneſs. and reſpect; which 
he celebrates, Molliter a vobit mea ſors 
excepia, Tamitac, &c. Pont. 4, 14, 479 
5 CC, 
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& c. He died at Tomi in the eighth 
year of his exile, and the fifty-ninth of 
his age, a. u. 771, on the firſt of Ja- 
nuary, the day on which Livy is faid 
to have died. Moſt of the works of 
Ovid are ſtill extant, and juſtly ad- 
mired for their ſweetneſs and eafineſs of 
ſtyle, and for their learning. They 
abound in fine moral reflections, but 
are highly reprehenfible in many places, 
for their looſeneſs on amorous ſub- 
jects. Ovid, before he went into baniſh- 
ment, committed his Metamorphijes * to 
the flames as an unfiniſhed work; but 
ſome copies of it having been taken be- 
fore, prevented that valuable poem 
from being loſt, Ovid. Trift. 1, 8, £5» 


&c. Ovid compoſed ſome dramatical | 


works, but none of theſe remain.— 
uinctilian greatly extols a tragedy of 
his, called MtpEa, (Ovidii Medza 
videtur mihi ofteridere, quantum vir ille 
praeflare potuerit, fi ingenio ſuo temperare, 
quam indulgere, maluiſſet,) 10, 1, 98. 
he facility with which Ovid wrote 
| his verſes, and his want of care to po- 
lih them, rendered his compoſitions 
too luxuriant, and leſs correct than 
thoſe of Virgil and Horace. Hence 
1 ſays of him, Laſcivire in 
etamorphofs ſolet, 4, 2, 77. Laſcivus 
quidem in Heroicis quoque Ovidius, et ni- 
miùm amator ingenii ſui ; laudandus ta- 
men in pariibus, 10, 1, 88, & 93. 
Ovivs, a perſon who brought Ci- 
cero tidings of his ſon from Athens, 
(ed. al. al.) Cic. Att. 16, 1. | 


1 


T. Pacavius, a Roman eques, Cic. 
Mil. 27. | | | 
N. Paccivs, a friend of Atticus, 
Cic. Att. 4, 16. | | 

L. Junius Pacciatcus, a Spaniard, 
made a Roman citizen by Caeſar, Cic. 
Fam. 6, 18. ; Hirt. B. Hiſp. 16. | 

Pacipiinus, a gladiator, Cic. Tuſc. 

» 21. Ta | p 
F M. PaciLius, Cic. Verr. 2, 38, & 
| 40.—PaciLianag domus, the houſe of 


in Engliſh it is pronounced Metamorphibfis. 
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| Ep. 2, 11 56. and 
97. ; but ſaid to be rough and inelegant, 


PA E TT 
Pacilius, which Cicero's brother wiſh. 
ed to purchaſe, Cic. Att. 1, 14 4. 
Pacoxius, one Who complained of 
Q. Cicero, Cic. ©. Fr. 1, 1, 6. 1 
M. Pacoxivs, the lieutenant of 
Silanus, proconſul of Afiz, condemned 
by Tiberius, Suet. Tib. Gr, & 43. 3 Tac. 
Ann. 35 66. | : 
PAC6RUS, v. -es, ue, the eldeſt 
ſon of Orodes, king of Parthia, Cic. 
Ait. 5, 18. Fam. 15, 1. married to the 
daughter of the king of Armenia, 18. 
15, 3- 3 cut off with his army by Ven- 
tidius, a. u. 715, Div, 49, 20.; Paterc. 
2, 78.; Fuſlin. 42, 4, 6. et 16, 17.3 
Flor. 4, 9. Pacori manus, the army of 
Pacorus, Hor. Od. 3, 6, 9.——@ 2. A 
king of Parthia, in the time of 'Trajan, 
Plin. Ep. 10, 16. Pacorus ſeems to 
have been a common name of the kings 
of Parthia, as ſeveral ſo called are men- 
tioned by Tacitus, Ann. 15, 2, &c. Hiſt. 
5, 9.3 C. 37. | Do, 
M. PACUVIUS, a tragic poet, 
born at Brunduſium, the ſiſter's ſon - of 
Ennius, Gell. 1, 24. the friend of Lae- 
lius; Cic. Amic. 7.; praiſed by Horace, 
Quinctilian, 10, 1, 


citra nitorem, ib. Hence, r 
legis terrai, fugiferai, Actius et quitlquid 
Pacuviuſque vomunt, Martial. 11, 91, 5. 
So Perſ. 1, 17.——Pacvuyiinvs il, 
qui in Chryſe phyſicus inducitar, the na- 
tural philofopher, who is introduced 
in the play of Pacuvius, called Cnkx- 
SES, Cic. Div. 1, 57. | 
PACUVIUS Calavius, à nobleman 
of Capua, the chief author of the revolt 
of that city from the Romans to Han- 
nibal, Liv. 23, 2, & 3z. When the 
ſon of Pacuvius wiſhed to ſlay Hanni- 
bal at a feaft, and thus free his coun- 
try from the Carthaginians, he was 
with difficulty prevented by his fathet , 
ib. 8, . 
PARK, Anir, a name of Apollo, u. 
venal. 6, 171. 3; Ovid. Art. Am. 2, 1.; 
Suet. Ner. 39. Signum Paetinis, the 
ſtatue of Apollo, Cit. Verr. 4, 57. 
Et Paenna voca, invoke the god Paean, 
or Apollo, Ovid. Met. 14, 720. 2. 
: e a 5 10 A 


A kind of hymn in praife of Apollo, 
Cic. Or. 1, 59. an exclamation or ſong of 
victory, Virg. Aen. 10, 738. et ibi Serv.; 
any ſong. or hymn, Virg. Aen. 6, 657. 
Herculeum canunt, a hymn in 
praiſe of Hexcules, Stat. Tbeb. 4, 154. 
Paar, -antis, the father of Phi- 
loctẽtes; who is hence called Pa RAx- 
TEADEs, vid. Met. 13, 313. Paeantius, 
Ovid. Triſt. 5, x, 61. et 5, 2, 13. Pae- 
entivs Herculis haeres, Id. in Ibin, 255. 
 Pacantius heros, Id. Rem. A. 111. Pont. 
* o 
PAE ON, nis, a famous phyſician, 
who cured Pluto, when grievouſſy 
wounded by Hercules, Homer. II. 5. 
491. ;. whence Pax GNIAE Herbae, me- 


dicinal herbs, of ſovereign virtue or 


powerful effect, Virg. Aen. 7, 769. 
Paconium in morem, after the manner 
of Paeon, i. e. girt in the mode of a 
: 83 ib. 12, 401. Ope Paeoniã, 

y the aid of medicine, Ovid. Met. 1 5, 


. — 


| 35 5.— ParoxlA, ae, a certain me- 
dicinal herb, ſaid to have been diſcover- 
ed by Pacon, Plin. 25, 4. 
 ParoOnivs, a rhetorician, under 
whom the ſon and nephew of Cicero 
{ Cicerones) ſtudied, Cic. Q. Fr. 3, 3. 
PAE TUS, a firname of the Pa- 
In, Cic. Fam. 9, 16. and of the 
ATi, Cic. Cluent. 26. ; one of whom 
preſented Cicero with the library left 
by his brother, Cic. Att. 2, 1. 
Paros, (al. Petrus,) a Greek, 
preſented with the freedom of Rome 


by Caeſar, Cic. Phil. 13, 15. 
Cuaecinna PAETUS. Vid. AxRIA. 


I PALAEMON, nit, the ſon of 5 


Ino, (Inõus, Virg. Aen. 5, 823.) and 
of Athämas, ( Athamaniiades, Ovid. 
Met. 13, 919+) ; called alſo Melicerta, 
v. tes, and by the Latins Portumnus, 
Ovid. Faſt. 6, 547.; turned into a ſea- 
god, (G. 427.; Cic. N. D. 3, 15.; 
Stat. Theb. 7, 421, et ibi Latant.) in 
whoſe honour the Iſthmian games were 
inſtituted, Stat. Theb. 6, 10, & 557, 
et ibi Lafant. Hence, Palaemoniae co- 
ronae, chaplets of pine leaves, with 
Which the victors at the Iſthmian 
games were crowned, Claudian. de Con- 
ful. Tbeod. 289.; Plin. 15, 10—— 2. 


incredibilibus. 


tial. 6, 64, 13. 5 


The name of a ſhepherd, Virg. ELL 
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. PaLarPHATvus, an ancient Greek au- 
thor, who wrote a book, entitled, De 
| ——Palaephatia vox, the 
writings of Palaephatus, whether of 
him who wrote the book juſt mention- 
ed, or not, is uncertain, Virg. Cir. 88. 
PALAMF DES, i, the ſon of 
Nauplius, (Nauphades), king of Eu- 
boea, a deſcendant of Belus, (Belides), 
Virg. Aen. 2, 82. put to death by the 
Greeks, through the craft of Ulyſſes, 
(G. 453) ——PALAaMEDEAE® wires, the 
ſtrength of Palamedes, Manil. Ia, 206. 
Palemedeum inventum, ingenious, 

. Pars, is, the goddels of ſhepherds, 
Ovid. Faſt. 4, 721, & 776.; Virg. G. 
3, l, & 294.3 Tribull, 1, 1, 14.— 
PLILIA, vel Parilia, - ium, v. iorum, 
the feſtival in honour of Pales, Varr. 


ul. 


2, 5, 87.; which was celebrated on the 
21ſt April, the day on which Rome 
was ſaid to have been founded, (Pa- 
rilibus natali urbis, Cic. Div. 2, 74. 
Parilibus Romam condidit Romulus, Vell. 


I, 8. Feſtiſque Palilibus urbis Moenia 
conduntur, Ovid. Met. 14, 774.) F. 4, 


806. Flamma Palilis, the flame of Pa- 
les, made at her ſacred rites, by rub- 
bing one ſtone on another, Ovid. F. 4, 
798.——Sidus Palilicium v. Parilicium, 
the conſtellation HY ADS; ſo called, 
becauſe it uſed to ſhine bright on the 
night of the feſtival of Pales, Plin. 18, 
26 f. 66. Some make Pales a god, 
Serv. ad Virg. G. 3, 1.; Arnob. I. 3, et 


PaLrurivs Sura, v. Palphurius, a fa- 
mous orator in the time of Domitian, 
Suet. Dom. 13.; Juvenal. 4, 53.3 Mar- 
_ PALic1, two brothers, the ſons of 
Jupiter by the nymph Thalia; or ac- 
cording to others, of Vulcan by Aet- 
na, the daughter of Oceinus ; wor- 
ſhipped as deities by the Sicilians near 
Catana; ſometimes uſed in the ſing. 


Paricus, Virg. Aen. g, 585. et Mac- 


rob. Sat. 5, 19. Stagna Palicorum, the 
pools of the Palici, whence they were 
958 ſuppoſed 


* 


PAL 
ſuppoſed to have emerged, Ovid. Met. 
5, 406. et Macrob. ibid. Olentia flagna 
Palici, Id. ex P. 2, 10, 25. The tem- 
ple of the Palici ſtood near theſe ſul- 
phureous ſprings, where ſolemn oaths 
were adminiſtered, and falſe ſwearers 
were drowned in the lake, Sil. 14, 220. 
&. Mactrob. ib. | 
| ParinGRvs, the ſon of Jäſus, (Ja- 
s:des), the pilot of Aeneas, Virg. A. 
5, 12. who being overpowered by the 
| wax SOMNUS, or fleep, fell from the 


ſtern, and was drowned near the pro- 


montory of Italy, afterwards called by 


his name, Virg. Aen. 5, 833, &c. (ex 
r, rurſus, et wiv, mejfere, i. e. bis me- 
jens, Martial. 3, 78.) 

PALL4D1U3, a writer on huſbandry, 
in the time of the Antonines or later, 
whoſe works are {till extant. 
| PALLAS, -adis, (properly called 

by the Latins Mix ERvA), the goddeſs 
of wiſdom and of war, of ſpinning and 
weaving, alſo of ſeveral other arts, &c. 
(Mille dea oft operum, Ovid. Faſt. 3, 
833.) ſaid to have ſprung, by the ſtroke 
of Vulcan, from the brain of Jupiter, 


armed with her ſhield, (G. 363.). | 


(De capitis fertur fine matre paterni Ver- 
tice cum clypeo profiluifſe ſuo, Ovid. F. 3, 
841.) Hence, Ovid, ſpeaking of his 

poems, ſays, Palladis.exemplo, de me ſi- 

ne. matre creata Carmina ſunt, Triſt. 3, 
14, 13.—Princebs et inventrix belli, Cic. 
N. D. 3, 21. Armiſona, warlike, Virg. 
Aen. 3, 544+ turbata, enraged, ib. 8, 
435-3 innupta, unmarried, the virgin, 

ib. 2, 31. Intactae Palladis urbs, the 
city of the chaſte Pallas, i. e. Athens, 

Hor. Od. 1, 7, 5. Pallas inigua fuit, ſc. 
Teucris,: Ovid. Tr. 1, 2, 8. Gorgonis 

_anguiferae pettus operta comts, having her 
breaſt or breaſt- plate covered with the 

hair of the ſnaky Gorgon, Propert. 2, 

2, 8. 80 Ovid, Met. 4, 803. Jam 
Pallas aegida parat, her aegis or golden 
breaſt- plate, in the middle of which was 
the head of the Gorgon Meduſa, Hor. 
Od, 1, 15, 11. Aegida horriferam, — 
ipſamque in pectore Divae Gorgona, de- 

ſecto vertentem lumina collo, Virg. Aen. 

8, 435, &c. et ibi Serv.; Martial. 7, 1; 
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Art. A. 2, 518. 


PAL | 
Homer. Il. 2, 447, &c. 5, 738, Kee 
Defenditur aegide pectus, Ovid. Met. 6, 
The aegis is alſo put for the 
ſhield of Pallas or Jupiter, Hor. Od. 3, 
4, 57; Virg. Aen. 8, 354. Palladis 
arbor, the olive, Ovid. Met. 6, 335.3 
| So Palladis rami, 
Virg. Aen. 7, 154. henee Pallade pin- 
gui tingere membra, with oil, Ovid. =p 19, 
44. So Infuſd Pallade, i. e. oleo, Id. Te 
4, 5, 4+ Bacafera Pallas, the olive bear- 
ing berries, i. e. olives, Id. Amor. 2, 16, 
8, —— Palladis ales, i. e. the raven, 
(curvus), Id. Faſt. 2, 89. Palladis 
ars, the art of making wool into cloth, 
Fd. Pont. 3, 8, 9. Alia Palladis arte, 
i. e. by war, not by ſpinning and wea- 
ving, Ovid. Art. 1, 692. PaLLAs 
is ſometimes put for an image of her, 
which was kept in the citadel of Troy; 
thus, Ovid. Met. 13, 99. Hic locus eff 
Veflae, qui Pallada ſervat et ignem, Here 
is the temple of Veſta, which contains 
the palladium and the ſacred fire, Id. 
Tr. 3, 1, 29. So Pallada Roma tenet, 
Id. Faſt. 6, 424. Parrani honores, 
the honours offered by Pallas to Paris, 
wiſdom and valour, Ovid. Ep. 17, 133. 
Palladio numine tuta fugit, (al. fuit ic. 
navis), by the power of Pallas, Ovid. 
F, 1, 9, 12. Palladia munera, 1. e. the 
flute thrown away by Pallas, which 
Marſyas found, Lucan. 3, 405.; Ovid. 
Faſt. 6, 793. 3 Apollodor. , 4, 2.— 
Palladi latices, oil, Id. M. 8, 275. Et 
tu, (al. ua), Palladiae petitur cui pal- 


mga coronae, who art a candidate for an 


olive crown, the prize of the victors 


at the Olympic games, Ovid. Art. A. 
1, 727. arbor, the olive, Sil. 1, 238. 
Difliiles primùm terra. Palladia gau- 
dent ſylvd wvivacis olivae, in the firſt 
place, unfertile grounds delight or re- 
joice in the wood of the long-lived o- 
live, ſacred to Pallas, Virg. G. 2, 181,; 
Plin. 16, 44 f. 90. Palladiae arces, 
i. e. Athens, vid. Met. 7, 399, & 
723. ; but YVigor Palladiae ligneus arcis 
equus, the wooden horſe which van- 
quiſhed the citadel of 'Troy, conſecra- 
ted to Pallas, Propert. 3, 9, 42. Pal. 
ladia ratis, the ſhip Argo, made by the 
N 5 | adyice 


. 
| Puppis, Val. Flac. 8, 292.; opus, Phacdr. 


F< | 
\ Parravivn, the ar of Pallas, 
Which was ſaid to have fallen from hea- 
ven en the citadel of Troy, Ovid. F. 
, 421. There was a prediction that 
Troy would ſtand as long as this image 
mould remain in the temple of Miner- 
va; on which account it was preſerved 
with religious care. But it was ftolen 
away by Ulyſſes and Diomedes, (Fa- 
Tale agreſſs ſacrato avellere templo PALL x- 
Don,) Virg. Hen. 2, 165. ; Add. Si. 
* 41,—50. Hence Palladii furta, 
irg. Aen. 9, 151. to which Cicero 
alludes, Mil. 12. Hanc pro Palladio— 
Niem Natuere, fc. Grazci, have erect- 
Ed this image of an horſe in place of 
the Palladium, ib. 2, 183——There 
Was another image of Pallas in the ci- 
tadel of Troy, 5. 227. and perhaps ſe- 
veral. Aeneas is ſuppoſed to have car- 
tied one of theſe along with him into 
Italy. It was afterwards religiouſly 
PR together with the Pendtes, 
In the temple of Veſta at Rome, (Vid. 
N. Ant. 
5. 22. 
It, 16. 
FALLAS, anti, an Arcadian, the 
great-grandfather or progenitor, (prod- 
KJ. 55 Evandet, Virg. Aen. 8, of af- 
ter whom Evander called the town or 
fortreſs, which he built on one of the 
Hills on which Rome afterwards Rood, 
Partrantazom, ib. 54. (id. Geogr. 
Ixpkx.) PALLaNTIUs heros, Evan- 
* deſcended from Pallas, Ovid. F. 5, 
4 PAL LAs, -atitis, voc. Palla, Ovid. 
Faſt. 1, 521. the fon of Evander, Virg. 
Hehi. 8, 104. ; ſent by his father with 
à body of cavalry to aſſiſt Aeneas, ib. 
5 ths 585, Kc. lain by Turnus, 54. 10, 


316.) Lucan. 9, 994- ; Liv. 
* this Cicero alludes, Phil. 


” PAaLiLAs, -attis, a giant, ſaid by ſome 
to have been the father of Aurora; 
whence that goddeſs is called Pa LLAX- 
IAs, Adi, Ovid. Met. 9, 420. Prae- 


vid luri Pallantias, Aurora who goes 


before the light, 16. 15, 191. Poſtera 
cum caelo matis Pallantias aftris Fulſerit, 
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PAM 
i. e. next morning, Id. F. 4, 573.—0r 
PaLLanTIs, Ilie, Sexto Pallantidos vr- 
tu, at the ſixth rifing of Aurora, or 
the dawn, i. e. on the ſixth day, Ovid. 
Met. 15, 700. Pallantide carſus edlem 
Didius, on the fame morning or day, 
WEST. 72 | 
PaLLas, -antis, an Athenian, the 
father of Clytos and Butes, the com- 
panions of king Cephilus, who are 


hence called Pallante creati, Ovid. Met. 


7, 500. vel ſati, ib. 665. | 
 PaLLas, -antis, the freed man © 
Claudius, who, by means of his extra- 


ordinary power, acquired immenſe ri- 


ches, Tac. Ann. 11, 29.3 Suet. Cl. 28. 
which at laſt proved his ruin. For Ne- 
ro (whom he had been inſtrumental in 
raiſing to the empire, by bringing a- 
bout the marriage of Agrippina, the 
mother of Nero, with Claudius, Tac. 
Ann. 12, 2. and by perſuading Clau- 
dius to adopt Nero, and to prefer him 
to Britannicus bis own ſon, 16. 25.) 


firſt removed him from his public offi- 


ces, ib. 13, 14. and at laſt poifoned 


him, becauſe by hving to a great age 


he prevented that emperor from ob- 
taining his exorbitant wealth, (quod 
immenſam pecumam longs ſenectd detineret), 
ib. 14. 65 f.—Pallas poſſeſſed no leſs 
than three millions of ſeſterces, (ter- 
tit ter millies pofſeſſor ), computed at a- 
bout L. 2,421,875 of our money, Tac. 


Ann. 12, 53. The ſervility of the ſe- 


nate, in decreeing honours to this mi- 
nion while in the height of his power, 
exceeds belief, 1b. et Plin. Ep. 7, 29. et 
8, 6. | ee 

PALL As, -antis, the father of one 
of the five Minervas mentioned by Ci- 
cero, ſlain by his daughter for a juſt 
reaſon, Cic. V. D. 3, 23. 


PaLLos, sri, Paleneſs, a divinity, 


to which Tullus Hoftilius vowed a 


 PamwWENEes, , an eloquent Greek 


krhetorician, the teacher of M. Brutus, 


Cie, Britt: 97. a great admirer 6f De- 
moſthenes, Cic. Or. 29. 53 
Pau e RHILos, a ſcholar of Plato's, 


Cic. N. D. 2, 26. © 2. A Greek 
rhetorician, Cic. Or. 3, 21.—J 3. A 
: Painter. 


| PAN 
painter, the praeceptor of Apelles and 


Pauſias, Plin. 35, 11 f. 40. Pam- 
philus is a name frequent in comedy, 
Tek © 

PAN), Paus, v. -08, acc. Pana, the 
Comal Mercury. and Penelope, Hygin. 
224. the god of ſhepherds, worſhipped 
in a ſpecial manner by the Arcadians. 
Deus Arcadiae, Virg. Ecl. 10, 26. be- 
coris, Ovid. Faſt. 2, 271. Cuſloc ovium, 
Virg. G. 1, 17. called Invus by the 
Latins, Liv. 1, f. repreſented. with 
two ſmall horns on his head, and the 
feet of a goat, Herodot. 2, 46. hence 
called cornipes, Sil. 13, 338. of a very 
amorous diſpoſition, (G. 380.). Se- 
veral deities of this name are mention- 
ed; thus, Pinu praccindti cornua Panes, 
Ovid. Met. 14, 638. Biformes Panes, 
Columel. 10, 427. Capripedes Panes, 
Propert. 3, 15, 54+ (al. 3, 17, 34.) 
Montanaque numina Panes, Ovid. Ep. 
4, 171. 
frona.juventus, Id. Faſt. 1, 397. When 
the gods.were terrified at the enormous 
ſize of the giant Typhon, (G. 437-), 
Pan adviſed them to conceal themſelves 
from him under the form of. wild beaſts; 


on which account he was ranked among 


the conſtellations: and becauſe on that 
occaſion he changed himſelf into a goat, 
he was called by the Greeks Aegocerus, 


and by the Latins Capxicornvs, Hy- 


gin. 196. Panicus terror, a panic, 
a ſndden fright or cauſeleſs alarm, 
which Pan was ſuppoſed to be the au- 
thor of, Val. Flacc. 3, 46. 3 Cie. Fam. 
16, 23. 


Hats, (q. Panes parvi), wen 


land divinities, Cic. N. D. 3,17. ſing. 
A Cic. Div. 2, 21. ; Plin. 35, 


""PANAETIUS, a ſtoic philoſopher 
of Rhodes, the praeceptor of Scipio 
Africanus the Younger, Cic. Or. 1, 11. 
Cf. 1, 26. by whom he was greatly re- 

ected, Cic. Att. 9, 12. the 8 
alſo of ſeveral others, Cic. Br. 26, & 
30. Or. 1, 11. He ridiculed the pre- 
dictions of augurs and aſtrologers, Cic. 
Div. 1, 3, & J. et 2, 42. He wrote very 
accurately concerning the duties of 
man, Cie- Of I» 2» et 3, 2. and Cicero 
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Panes, et in Venerem Satyrorum 


PAN 
acknowledges that he borrowed much. 
from him in his book of Offices, (Pa- 
naetius, quem multum. in. his, libris n 
ſum, Off. 2, 17. Quemque nos, correc- 
tione quadam adbibita, potiſſimùm ſecuti 
ſumus, ib. 3, 2.). He wrote ſeveral o- 
ther books; as, concerning the bear- 
ing of pain, Cic. Fin. 4, g. providence, 
Cic. Att. 13, 8. the duties of magiſtrates, 
Cic. Leg. 3, 6, &c. 

PaxDdARuUs, a Trojan, the ſon of 
Lycaon, who, at the inſtigation of 
Pallas, broke off a propoſed agreement 
between the Trojans and Greeks, to 
decide their quarrel by ſingle combat 
between Menelius and Paris, by throws: 
ing a dart among the, Greeks,” and 
wounding Menelaus, Homer. II. 4, 88, 
&c.; Virg. Aen. 5, 496. He was ſlain 
by Diomedes, ib. 5, 290. 

Paxpli ox, -6nis, a king of Aan 
(G. 418.), whoſe daughter Procnè 
married Tereus king of Thrace, Ovid. 
Met. 6, 426, &c. Pandiòne nata, Fhi- 
lomela, the other daughter, violated by, 
Tereus, ib. 520. Procne, ib. 634. Ge- 
nitae Pandione, the daughters of Pan- 
dion, Procne and Philomela, ib. 666. 
metamorphoſed into birds, Philomẽla 
into a nightingale, and Procne into a: 
ſwallow, ib. 668, Thus, cum bene 
clauſae ca ved Pandione natae, (i. e. luſci- 
niae), Nititur in ſilvas illa redire aar, 
Id. . I, 3, 39. Ales Pandions, a 
ſwallow, Zucan, ad Piſ. 255, Pandion 
died of grief for the misfortunes of his 
daughters, ib. 675, —— PanDionias 
Athenae, Athens, once governed by. 
Pandion, Ovid. Met. 15, 430. Mons 
Pandionius, the citadel of Athens, Stat. 
T heb. 2, 720. called Pandioniae arces, 
Claudian. de Rapt. Proſerp. 2, 19. 

PANDoRA, a woman made. of 
clay by Vulcan, animated by Minerva, 
and adorned by the other gods with 
their proper gifts; . name, 
(q. omne donum, vel ab omnibus donata, 
Vid. G. 435+), Hygin. 142. 

PanDROS0s, i, a: daughter of Ce. 
crops king of Athens, C vid. Met. 2, 
559. voc. Pandroſo, vel e, ib. 738. | 

PaxoMPHAEUS, i, an epithet of 
Jupiter, pea Ta; omnis, et opupny Vox < quod 
omnium 


PAN 
omnium voces audiat, vel omnium vocibus 
colatur), Ovid. Met. 11, 198. 


the Nereids, Ovid. ad Liv. 435. vel Pa- 
nor A, Virg. Aen. 5, 240, & 825. G. 
1, 43, „ N 

C. Fibius PANSA, conſul with 
Hirtius, in the year after the death of 


eſar, Cic. Phil. 5, 19. He died of 


e wounds which he received in the 


battle. of Mutina, Cic. Fam. 10, 33. 
conf. Id. ad Brut. 6. Phil. 11,9. 

- PanTALEON,: ontic, a chief of Ar- 
tolia, Liv. 42, 15. e 5 
4 Parz. kt wife of Abradites 
„ Abraditas, king of Suſa, who be- 
ing taken priſoner by Cyrus, and be- 
ing treated by him with great reſpect, 
brought over her huſband to his inte- 


reſt. She killed herſelf on the body of 


her huſband, who had fallen in battle, 
Kenoph. Cyrop. 7. | | 


*>PanTHOUsS, the father of Euphor- 
bus; who is hence called PAN TOI DES, 


Ovid. Met. 1 5, 161. and becauſe Pytha- 


göras, in proof of his doctrine concern. 


the tranſmigration of fouls, pretended. 


that his ſoul had animated the body of 
Euphorbus, ib. therefore, Pythagoras 
is alſo called PaNrRGI DES, Hor. Od. 1, 
28, 10. Vid. Eur hoRBZUs e PyrHA- 
S ohm wh . | 

PanTHUDs, i, 8 for Pan- 
thoos,) the ſon of Otreus or Othrys, 


Apollo, whoſe temple was in the cita- 
del of Troy, (arcis Phoebique ſacerdes,) 
Virg. Aen. 2, 319. voc. Panthu, ib. 


| > PAPIUS, the name of a Roman 
gent; whence Lex Paris Porraza, 
propoſed by the conſuls M. Papius and 
Q. Poppacus, at the defire of Augui- 
61 5:55 7 4 56 


C. Paris, a tribune, who got a 


law made, that foreigners ſhould be 
obliged to leave the city, 2. u. 688. z 
Dio, 37, P. 33; Dic. 5 Areb. 5. Balb. 
23. Att. 4, 14. which Cicero very much 
diſapproves, QF. 3, 11. 


PapixtAN us, à celebrated lawyer, 
in great favour with the emperor Se- 


[. 464. J 


Piſlola Pandectis praefixd. 


617, Cic. Fam. 
(Our ladet v. Othryjades 3) the prieſt of 


Cic. Mil. 7. Dom. 19. 


PAR. 


verus ; who at his death recommended 


to him the care of his ſons Caracalla 
Panxör k, er, a ſea-nymph, one of 


and Geta. When Caracalla had mur- 
dered his brother, he commanded Pa- 
pinian to palliate the deed in the ſe- 
nate; but he declined it by ſaying, 
that it was eaſier to commit parricide 
than to excuſe it : on which account' 
he was beheaded, Spartian. Sever. 21. 
From Papinian, ftudents of law were 
called ParixiAxIS TAE, Juflinian. in E- 
PAPIRLUS, the name of an illuſ- 
trious Roman gent. The Payign an- 
ciently were called Paris ii, Cic. Fam. 
9, 21. The Papirii were diſtinguiſhed 
by various ſirnames; as, Carbo, Craſ- 


ſus, Curſor, Maſo, Mugillanus, &c. 


I. PAPIRIUS Mugillanus, the 
firſt cenſor, Liv. 4, 8. with L. Sem- 
pronius Atratinus, a. u. 312. Cic. Fam. 


17. | | 

7 Z. PAPIRIUS Curſor, who as con- 
ſul and dictator repeatedly triumphed 
over the Samnites, Liv. 8, 29, &c. 9, 
I4, &c, His rigid diſcipline, eſpecial- 
ly in proſecuting his maſter of horſe. 
for fighting, although -with ſucceſs, 
contrary to orders, Liv. 8, 30, —3 5. 
gave occaſion to the expreſſion, Pxpi- 
RIAN A ,SAEVITIA, Liv. 10, 3 
I. Parikius Craſſus, dictator a. 
615, and then conſul with Duilius, a. 
5 21. * N 
ls eee el FEY the moſt 
eloquent man of his time, Cir. Brut. 
MM. Paririus, a Roman eguet, mur- 
dered by P. Clodius on the Via Appia, 
L. Paririvs Pactus, the friend of 
Cicero, Cic. Hit. 1, 20.; an epicurean, 
a man of learning and wit, Cic. Fam. 9. 
_PaRaLus, an Athenian, who firſt 
conſtructed a trirẽmis, Cic. Verr. 4, 

60.; Plin. 7, 56. 8 | 
PARCAE, -arum, the three Fates, 
Clotho, Lach&ſis, and Atröpos, (hence 
Tot reſiant de menſe dies, quot nomina 
Parcis, i. e. three, Quid. Faſt. 6, 795.) 
ſaid to be the daughters of Erebus and 
Nox, Cic. N. D. 3, 17 f. or of Jupiter 
and Themis, Heſiod.; ſuppoſed by the 
| poets . 


| PAR”. 
poets to determine the life of man by 
ſpinning, and to predict what was to 
happen to him: Clotho held the diftaff, 
Lacheſis ſpan the thread, and Atropos 


* Catullus, who gives a particular deſcrip- 
tion of the Parcae, makes each of them both 
to hold the diſtaff and at the ſame time to 
ſpin, 60, 304, — 320. Then he makes them 
conclude every part of their predictions con- 
cerning Achilles with this line, Currite ducen- 
tes ſubtemina, currite fuſi, Run, run, ye ſpin- 
dles, drawing out the woo, 16. 327, &Cc. 
Thus Virgil, Talia faecla, ſuis dixerunt, currite, 
Fuſis Concordes flabili fatorum numine Parcae, 
The Parcae agreeing with the fixt determi- 
nation or order of the Fates, ſaid to their 
ſpindles, Run on, ye ages, in this manner, 

i. e. continue without intermiſſion, and with- 
out end, in the preſent happy ſtate, El. 4, 
46. When the Deſtinies intended a long or 
happy life to any man, they were ſuppoſed 
to ſpin a white thread; if the contrary, a 
black thread; thus, Poſlguam Parcae meliora 
benigna Penſa manu ducunt bilares, et flaminis 
albi, Leanificae, Since the Parcae ſpin threads 
of a white colour, i. e. promiſe long life and 
proſperity, Juvenal. 12, 64. Dum Latheſfi 
ſupereſt, quad torgueat, while Lacheſis has ſome 
thread to ſpin, i. e. while have the proſpect 
of living a long time, Id. 3, 27. So, Dum 
fororum Fila trium patiuntur atre, while the 
black threads of three ſiſters, i. e. the Parcae, 


allow, Hor. Od. 2, 3, 15. Si mibi lanificae 


ducunt non pulls ferores famina, threads that 
are not black, i. e. which do not threaten 
death, Martial. 6, 58, 7. Ultima wolventes 
orabat penſa ſorores Ut traberent par vd flamina 
mord, i. e. he entreated the fiſters (the Deſ- 
tinics) to ſpare him a little longer, 1d. 4, 73, 
3. Sed grave tardas Expetiare colos. Morie- 
ris flamine nondum Abrupto, But it is irkſome 
{for your ſon) to wait the flow diſtaffe of the 
Fates. You ſhall die, your thread not yet 
being broken, i. e. your ſon will cut you off 
| by poiſon, to enjoy your eſtate, Id. 14, 248. 
At mea Clotho Et Lacheſis gaudent, ſi, &c. m 
deſtinies rejoice, i. e. 1 am pleaſed, or ſatisfied, 
Hd. 9, 135. Lanificas nulli tres exorare puellas 

igit, chfervant quem ſlatusre diem, No one 
has been able to prevail on the Fates to delay 
the day of his death, Martial. 4, 54, 5. 80 
Tmmites ſcis nulla revolvere Parcas Stamina, 
Stat. Theb. 7. Hun cecinere diem Parcae fas 
falia nentes Stamina, non ulli difſoluenda dee, Ti- 
bull. r, 7 f. 8, 1. Eis io Superi, nec inexora- 
bile Cloth Volvit opus, There are gods, nor is 
fate inexorable, $:at. Sitv. 1, 4, I. Jnfavfis 
Lachefis cunabula dextre attigit, touched the 
cradle of the boy with unlucky hand, 5. e. 
determined that his days ſhould be ſhort, 6. 
2, I, 120. Swub:tas inimica levavit Parca ma- 
nut, raiſed her hands to break the thread of 
life, tb. 137. Parcis Fragiles urgentibus annos 
urging on his frail years or tender age to a 
(1 
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cut it, (Clotbo colum tenet, Lachefe 
net, Atropos filum frangit,) Lactant. r, 
11. But their offices are not always 
diſtinguiſhed “. I | 
cloſe, ib. 148. Vix operi cunttae dextra pro- 
perante ſorores ſufficient ; laſſant rumpentes lamina 
Parcas, All the three filters are ſcarcely ſuf- 
ficient for the work; ſo many are to fall, and 
conſequently there will be ſo many threads 
to be broken, as to tire the Parcae, Lacan. 
3, 18. 80 Repetita fila forores Frafturae, (al. 
tracturae,) about to break (or ſpin) again the 
threads of thoſe who ſhould be reſtored to 
life, Id. 6, 703. Triftia Parcarum flamina, 
ib. 777. Hanc lucem celeri turbine Parca neat / 
Let Fate quickly bring on this day ! Ovid. ad 
Liv. 164. Et flabat vacuã jam tibi Parca colo, 
ſtood with an empty diſtaff, had no more wool 
to ſpiu, i. e. the thread of life was ſpent, 14. 
Amor. 2, 6, 46. Extremaque Lauſo Parcae filg 
legunt, the Deſtinies gather or wind up on 
the ſpindle the laſt threads of the life of Lau- 
ſus, Virg. Aen. 10, 815. Parcd meliove, with 
better fortune, with more lucky auſpices, Ovid. 
Ep. 11, 105. Parca non mendax, Fate that 
does not deceive, Hor. Od. 2, 16, 39. Yoſ> 
gue veraces cecinifſe Parcae, Wc. true in having 
predicted, or who have truly foretold what 
has been once determined (by Jupiter), and 
what the fixt courſe of things obſerves ; 

proſperous fates or events to thoſe that are 
already paſt, Id. Carmen. Sac. 25. Parcae 
iniquae, the adverſe fates, Hor. Od. 2, 6, 9. 
Propinquat Parcarum dies, the fatal day ap- 
proaches, Firg. Aen. I2, 150. A daminac 
fato quicquid cecinere ſorores Omne ſub arbitrio 
definit eſſe Deum? Ovid. Triſt. 5, 3, 17. Sei- 
licet banc legem nentes fatalia Parcae bis genito 


Lis Cecinere tils, the Fates, which ſpin the 


fatal threads, twice foretold to you, Bacchus, 
who waſt twice born, (once of - Semele, 
and a ſecond time from the thigh of Jupiter, 
Vid. G. 382.) this condition of life, (that thou 
ſnouldſt traverſe diſtant countries,) 1b. 
The Fates were ſuppoſed to predict or pro- 
nounce at every one's birth the fortune of 
their future lives: Thus, Ovid relating the 
birth of Meleiger, Stipes erat, &c. Met. 8, 
451, &c.; Hygin, 178, & 174. Nutila 
naſcenti mihi Parca ſuit, my fate was clouded 
or gloomy at my birth, Ovid. Triſ 5, 3, 14. 
Parcague ad extremum, qua mea coepit cat, let 
my fate go on to the end in the ſame way it 
has begun, Id. Pont. 3, 7, 20. Sis Parcarum 
foedere cautum eft, ſo it is provided or ordered 
by the law of the Deſtinies, Ovid. Met. 5, 
532. 80 Sic placitum Pgreis, it is fo deter» 
mined by the Fates, Hor. Od. 2, 17, 16. Sie 
wvolvere Parcas, ſc. ſua fila, that the Fates 
thus ſpin their threads, i. e, thus ordain, Firg. 
Aen. 1, 22. Parcae moenia dant Teucris, ib. 5+ 
789. tempora debita '\complerant, ib. 9, 107. 
Immites habui Parcas, I have had a cruel, fate, 


Propert. 4, 12, 13. 
888 4 PARIS, 


PAR 


aud Hecüba; called alfo Alexander; 
expoſed: when an infant on Mount Ida, 
becauſe Hecüba, when pregnant of 
him, had dreamed that ſhe had brought 
forth a-torch ; and the ſoothſayers be- 
ing conſulted had declared, that he 
would cauſe the deſtruction of his coun. 
try. He was educated among ſhep- 
herds, and was himfelf a ſhepherd. 
Being appointed by Jupiter to deter- 
mine the conteſt about beauty, or the 
golden apple, between Juno, Minerva, 


. and Venus, he determined. in favour of 


Venus; which excited the wrath of 
the other two goddeſſes againſt himſelf 
and his nation. By the aſſiſtance of 
Venus he. carried off Hel#na, which 


| occafioned the war of Troy, (G. 414.) 


Catull. 6, 87, & 101. | 
PARIS, ai, a noted player, the 
freed man of Domitia, the aunt of Ne- 
ro, ſuborned as an accuſer of Agrip- 
ina, that emperor's mother, Tac. Ann, 
3, 10, & 21. Nero is ſaid to have 


gu him to death as a dangerous rival, 


quaſs grauem adverſarium), Suet. Ner. 
54. according to Dio, becauſe he wiſh- 
ed to learn dancing from Paris, but 
could not, Die, 63, 18. 2. A 
famous player of pantomime, a native of 
Egypt, killed by Domitian, becauſe 
Domitia, the empreſs, was too fond of 
him, Suet, Dom. 10.; Dio, 67.; Scho- 


* in Juvenal. 6, 87. His merit as an [be 


or is highly extolled by Martial, 11, 


'PAr1s, a name given to Mummius, 
becauſe he ſeduced the wives of Lucul- 
las and Pompey, Cic. Orat. 49. ; N. D. 
35 38.; Ait. 12 18. 


_— PaRMENTIDEs, is, à ſceptical philo- 


ſopher, who maintained the uncertain- 
ty of human knowledge, Cic. Ac. 4, 
23 · He taught that all things were 


produced from tire, ib. 37. and enter- 


tained ſtrange notions concerning the 


nature of the deity, Cic. N. D. I, 1 l. 
PaauENIO, nic, one of the prin- 


cipal generals of Alexander, put to 
eath by him on a ſuſpicion. of treaſon, 


Fuſtin. 12, 6.; Curt. 8, 8. 


* PARRHASTUS, a noble painter, Cic. 
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FPARI8S, zd, the fon of Priam 


PAS | 
Tuſe. 1, 2.; Suet. Tib. 44. a native of 
Epheſus, the competitor of Zeuxis, 
Plin. 35, 10. ; Athen, 12, 21. ; Pauſan. 
1, 43. et 6, 25. h 
PaRTRHAON, Inis, the father of Oe- 
neus, king of Aetolia, whence Oeneus 
is called Parthaòne natus, | Ovid., Met, 
9, 12. PARTHAON1s arva, the country 
of Aetolia, Stat. Theb. 2, 726. Pan- 
THAONTA domus, the family of Partha- 
on, or of Oeneus, his ſon, Ovid. Met. 8, 
541. 3 Stat. Theb. 1, 670. | 
PARTHENIAE, v. ii, a name given 
to the children born by the wives of 
thoſe Lacedaemonians who were fo long 
abſent in the Meſſenjan war, (G. 463.} 
Jullin. 3, 41 & 20, I, 15. | 
ParTHENtus, a friend of Martial; 
whence Partheniana toga, a toga which 
Parthenius gave in a preſent to Martial, 
8, 28. et 9, 30 f. 
PARTHENOPAEUS, a renowned war- 
rior, ( inclitus armis), Virg. A. 6, 480. 
the ſon of Menalippa and Mars, or Me- 
lanjon, a king of Arcadia, who went, 
when very young, to the Theban war, 
Serv. ib. according to Hyginus, the ſon 
of Meleager by Atalanta, f. 70, & 99. 
Statius makes him the ſon of Atalanta, 
but does not mention his father, T heb. 
4, 246, & c. He is repreſented as un- 
commonly beautiful, 16. 251, — 260. 


Hence Martial ſays of him, Non jaculo 


non enſe fuit, lacſuſve ſagitta, Caſſide dum 
iber Parthenopacus erat, his beauty pre- 
ſerved him from being wounded, Mart. 
9, 57, 8. From bis beautiful appear- 
ance he is ſuppoſed to have deriyed his 
name, (q. virginei vultis jugend | 
ParTHEROPE, e, (i. e. virgine am 
vocem habens; a Tnepyives, virgo, et or 
von:) one of the Sirens, the daughter 
of the river Achelous, { Achelozas, - adis, 
Sil. 12, 34.) Hygin. 141. who gave 
name to the city Naples, by her having 
been buried there, Pla. 3» F. 3 Lin 1, 
33: Hence Parthenopzia moenia, the 
walls of Naples, Ovid. Met. 14, 101. 
ParYSATI1S, -7dis, the wife of Da- 
rius Ochus, infamous for her cruelty, 
(G. 616.) en (O91 | 
PaSiPHAF, es, the daughter of 'Sol 


by the nymph PersRis, Apollodar. 1, 9. 


| @ 
Ie; 
4 4 


_ nant, 


. 
1. 3 Cic. N. D. 3, 18. the wife of Mi- 
nos, rendered in amous by her paſſion 
for a bull, and producing by him the 
_— called the Minotaur, (G. 
374-)—PasPHAETA, ſc. lia, Phae- 
Bs. the daughter of Paſiphae, Ovid. 
Met. 15, 500. 

PasiTHEA, the name given by ſome 
to Euphrosyne, one of the three Gra- 
ces, (blandarum ſororum ), Stat. 
Theb. 2, 286. ; Catull. 61 f. 62, 434.— 
whom Homer makes the wife of Som- 
nus, II. 14. 267. 

C. (al. P. al. M.) Velleius Parc d- 
L vs, an elegant Roman hiſtorian, part of 
whoſe works are ſtill extant. He great- 
ly flattered Tiberius, in whoſe army he 
ſerved as a military tribune and lieute- 
He was alſo a flatterer of Seja- 
nus, 2, 127, &c. and ſome think that 
he was cur off by Tiberius after the 
fall of Sejanus, on account of his ad- 
herence to that favourite, Vid. Dod. 
well. Annal. Vell. fn. | 

 Parisevs, a Ciliciary whoſe aſſiſtance 
Grove uſed when proconſul in Cilicia, 
Cic. Fam. 2, 11. He commanded the 
republican fleet in Afia-after the death 
of Caeſar, ib. 8, 9, et 12, 15. | 

PaTRo, -01:s, an epicurean, very in- 
timate with Cicero, Cic. Fam. 13, 1. 

Parkoclrs, ic, commander of the 
fleet of Seleucus and Antiochus, who 
is ſaid to have difcovered many coun- 
tries, Plin. 6, 17. 

PATROCLUS, the ſon of Mende- 
tius, { Menoetiddes ), who having gone 
out tg battle in the armour of Achilles, 
was Alain by Hector, (G. 447. )—— 
q 2 PaTROCLIANAE ſellue, cloſet-ſtools, 
| ſuppoſed to be ſo named from the ma- 
| 2 5 Patroclus, v. ius, Martial. 12, 78, 


Parken, nit, a companion of Ae- 
neas, Virg. Aen. 5, 298. f 

' PaTvLc1vs, a name given to Janus, 
becauſe the gates of his temple were 
always open (patebant) in time of 
war, Ovid. Faſt. 1, 129. ; Conf. Mac 
rob. Sat. 1, 9. q 2. The name of a 


creditor of Cicero's ; whence. Patulcia 
"_ nomen, the money due to Patulci- 


(Some make it the debt of Patul- 
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eius, which Atticus paid Cicero for 
Patulcius,) Cic. Au. 14, 18. 

Pompeia PauLLIN aH, the wife of Sec 
neca, Tacit. Ann. 15, 60. who deter- 
mined to die with her huſband, ib. 64. 
but was e wi by the order of Ne- 
"ro, ib. 64. 

PAULLUS, v. Paulus, a ſirname 
of the Aemilii. 

L. Amilius PAULUS, dunſal with 
M. Livius, a. 5 34, ſ. 5. who triumphed 
over the Illyrians, Ziv. Epit. 20. When 
ſecond time conſul with V:rro; he was 
ſlain in the battle of Cannae, Liv. 225 
49.3 Cic. Div. 2, 33. ; Or. 2, 87. He 
might have made his eſcape, but would 
not ſurvive his defeat, ib. whence Ho- 
race ſays of him, Animacgue magnate 
Prodigum Paulum, ſuper ante Poeno, (i. 
e. Annibale), Gratus in ni referam Ca- 
mend, I will celebrate in a lofty ſtrain 
Paulus; laviſh of his ren foul, Od. ty 
12, 38. 

£ Atmilius PAULUS, the fon of 
the former, Liv. 23, 30.; who in his 
ſecond conſulſhip, conquered Perſeus, 
king of Macedonia, Ziv. 44, & 45.$ 
Cic. Mur. 14. Verr. 1, 21. Off. 2, 22. 
whence he got the ſirname of Men- 
DONICus——From him L. Piſo, the 
father-in-law of Caeſar, and proconſul 
of Macedonia, is called Paulus, by _ 
of deriſion, Cic. Piſ. 17. 

PAUSANIAS, ue, king of Late. 
daemon, who defeated the Perſian ar- 

my under Mardonius; but afterwards, 
being detected of having conſpired a. 
gain his ravine, 0. he _ put to — 
Nep. in vita ejus, 466.7 2 
—— young man, who al Phi« 
lip, Juſtin. 9, 6, &. 3. A na- 
tive of Caeſarta in Cappadocia, the 
ſcholar of Herodes Atticus, who lived 
in the time of Adrian and the Anto«' 
nines, and wrote a valuable deſeription. 
of Greece in ten books, ſtill extant. 

Paus las, de, à famous painter of 
Sieyon, Pin. 35. 11 f. 4% hence 


J auſidca tabella, à picture done . Paris. 


ſias, Hor. Sat. 2, 7, 95 5 
Pr DAN TUS Secumdus, prnaſect of the 
city, murdered by one of his ſlaves from 
reſentment at ſome injury. On which 

Q q2 account 


P ED 
actount all the ſlaves in the amy, to 
the number of 400, were condemned 
by the ſenate to death, according to 
ancient cuſtom, vetere ex more), be- 
cauſe they had not protected their 
maſter, and were executed. The peo- 
ple roſe to ſave them, but were pre- 
vented by the guards of Nero, Tac. 
Ann. 14, 42,—46. 

PeD1as, the name of a Roman gens. 

 Pepranuvs, a Roman ſirname. _ 

A ſconius Pepranvs, Plin. 7, 48. who 
wrote commentaries on Cicero, ſome 
valuable remains of which are fall ex- 

tant. 

2 PEDIUS, minted by Car. 
far's will his co-heir, together with Oc- 
tavius, Suet. Cacſ. 83. Mer. 3. after- 
Wards the colleague of Octavius in his 
firſt conſulate, Dio, 46, 46. the author 
of the Len Papi, againſt the conſpi- 
rators who aſſaſſinated Caeſar, Dio. ib. 
mentioned by Cicero as the lieu- 
tenant of Caeſar, Att. , 14. and can- 


didate for the acdileſhip with Plancius, 


Vic. Planc. 7. © 2. A grandſon of 
this Pedius is mentioned, Who was a 
painter, and dumb, Plin. 35; 4 

Prius Blacſus, expelled from the 
ſenate under Nero, for having plunder- 
ed the temple of Aeſculapius, Tac. 
Ann. 14, 18. and reſtored by W 
1d. Hiſt. 1, 77. 

C. Pudo Albinovanus, a [ net, con- 
temporary with Ovid, who wrote con- 
cerning the exploits of Theſeus, Cid. 

4, 10,71»; Martial. 5, 5, 6. call- 
ed doftus, learned, ib. 2, 77, 5. to whom 
is aſeribed the elegy to Livia on the 
death of Druſus; commonly ſubjoined 
to the works of Ovid. 2. The 
name of a lawyer in the time of Quinc- 
tilian, who, from a deſire of appear- 


ing neh, involved his affairs, {Sic Hedo 


conturbaty ſe. rationes pecuniarum, i. e. 
becomes bankrupt), Ju. 7, 129. 
C. Fnpcanus, the lieutenant of 
Panſay who periſhed in the battle of. 
Marina, ! Gic. Lam. 10,33. 

* Sext. PEDUCAtvs, praetor nk "WE 
Gits Ferri A, 56. a man of great pro- 
bity an inſtance of which 4s en 
Ar. Fin. 2, 18.7 » A 25 
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PEG i SUS, the name of the wings 


ed horſe of Bellerophon, (G. 394.) 


Hence O hominem fortunatum, qui ejuſ- 
modi nuntios ſeu potius Pegaſos habeat, 
Cic. Quint. 25 2 Gradus Pucaskvs, 
very quick, Senec. Troad. 385. 80 


Volatu Feg +520 ferri, Catull. 55, 2 12 — 


(Vid. Geogr. Index, Pecar.) 
PRo sus, a Trojan flain by Camilla, 
Virg. A. 11, 670. 2. A lawyer, 


and praefect of the city, Juvenal. 4, 


77. ; whence Senatuſconſultum Pegafia- 
num, de fideicomiſſ. | 

PeLascus, the ſon of Jupiter and 
Niobe, king of Arcadia; who, by his 
numerous wives, had 50 ſons, whoſe 
names are recounted, Apollodor. 3, 8, 
1. He is ſaid to have firſt civiliſed the 
rude inhabitants, and from him the 
country was called PELAsCIA, Pauſ.n. 
8, 1. or PzLasGts, -idis ; Plin. 4, 6 f. 
10.; whence PELasc, "the Greeks, 
(Vid. G. Invex.) 

PELEUS, (in two ſyll.) eos v. ei, 
the ſon of Acacus, the huſband of the 
ſea-goddeſs Thetis, and the father of 
Achilles; who is hence called PRLT- 
DES, (G. 444. Par ias (- iddis) 
haſta, the = of Achilles, Ovid. Ep. 
3, 126. But this word comes rather 
from Pelion, Vid. Geagr. Invex.—— 
PELEIA fad, the deeds of Achilles, 
Sil. 13, 803. Peleus lived to a great 
age; whence Peleos aetas, is put for a 
long period of years, Martial. 2, 64, 3. 

FELIas, ae, the ſon of Neptune by 
the nymph Tyro, who uſurped the 
kingdom Iolcos, and ſent his nephew. 
Jaſon. in quelt of the golden fleece! He 
periſhed miſerably by the art of Me- 
deay, Cic. Or. 3, 5. (G. 439, & 443.) 

PELOPE &z. v. Pelopia, the daughter 
of Thyeſtes, and mother of Aegiſ- 
thus, by ra Hogin. 88. (G. 


405.) * 2 
avant, of PELOPS 
9 Renee, 87 fills 1 85 hs Pelopia 
Thyeflae, Ovid. in Ibin, 36t. Pracfectos Pe- 
topes facit, the dedicating of a tragedy on the 
ſtory of Pelopea to Paris, the favourite of 
the emperor, - makes one a praefect in the 


army, Juvenal. 71 92. Paris is ou to have 
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man yet in full vigo 


PEL 
. PELOPS, gie, the ſon of Tanti- 
lus; (Tantalides) whence Tantalus is 
called Pelzpts pater, Ovid in Ibin, 181. ; 
Hor. Epod. 17, 65. genitor, Id. Od. 1, 
28, 7. Pelops came with his father 
from Phrygia into Greece, and obtained 


in marriage Hippodamia, by conquer- 


ing her father Oenomius in a horſe 
race. He thus became maſter of the 
kingdom of Piſa and Elis. He had 
by Hippodamia, Atreus and Thyeſtes, 
Pittheus and Troezen. His deſcend- 
ants became fo powerful in the ſouth 
part of Greece, that the whole country, 
formerly called Apia and Pelaſgia, got 
the name of P:LoroONNESVUs, (i. e. Pelo- 
Pis inſula,) Plin. 4, 4. Pelope inſignis humero 
eburno, Virg. G. 3, 7. (Vid. Tax rAlLus.) 
Equi Pelopis illi Neptunii, winged horſes, 
which Pelops received in a preſent from 
Neptune, and which are ſaid to have 
carried his chariot on the ſurface of the 
waves, Cic. Tuſc. 2, 27 f.; Pauſan. 5, 
17. Soror Pelopis, Nidbe, Ovid. in Ibin, 
587. Sava domus Pelopis, the cruel 
family of Pelops, Atreus, Aegiſtthus, 


been ſo offended with this verſe, that he ac- 
tually procured the baniſhment of Juvenal. 
Scboliaft. ibid. The Scholiaſt ſays that this 
happened under Nero; but the old anony. 
mous writer of the life of Juvenal ſays, that 
Juvenal, when 80 years of age, was ſent in- 
to Egypt to command a cohort, {ad praęfec- 
turam in extrema parte tendentis Aegypti }, where 
he ſoon after died. But both theſe accounts 
are diſcredited by the beſt commentators; 
who maintain, that Juvenal lived aſter the 
death of Domitian; from TFuvenal. 4, 150, 
&c, and to the time of Trajan, and even of 
Adrian; ſrom Fuv. 6, 406, &c. and parti- 
cularly from Id. 13, 17. Stupet haec, gui 
jam þpeft terga reliquit Sexaginta annos, Fontejo 
conſule natus, Does a man wonder at theſe 
things, who has left 60 years behind him, 
and was born in the conſulſhip of Fontejus? 
5. e. a. u. 811, the 6th year of Nero. So that 
Juvenal was 60 years of age in the 3d 
car of Adrian, when he wrote this ſatire. 
Martial, after he retired to Bilbilis, which 
was under Trajan, writes to Juvenal as a 
612, 18 He gives 
him the title of eloquent, { facundus), which 
proves that he followed the profeſſion of a 
pleader at the bar, 7, 90, I. and never ſpeaks 
ol him as a poet: whence it is ſuppoſed that 
he did not begin to write ſatires till far ad- 
vanced in life, | y 
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&c. Hor. Od. 1, 6, 8.--—PELoyiDar; 
-arum, the deſcendants of Pelops ; put 
for bad citizens and enemies of the re- 
public, the ſupporters of Antony, Cic. 
Att. 15, 11. Fam. J. 28, & 30. 
PELOPEIA arva, the country of Phry- 
gia ; thus, Nam me Pelopzia Pittheus 
Miſit in arva, ſuo quondam regnata paren- 
ti, once governed by his father, i. e. 
Pelops, Ovid. Met. 8, 622. But Pelo- 
feia regna, the realms of Pelops, i. e. 
Peloponneſus, Stat. T heb. 1, 117. Pe- 
lopea phalanx, a band of Argives, ib. 2, 
471. Pelopeius Atreus, the ſon of Pe- 
lops, Ovid. Ep. 8, 27. Virgo Pelopeia, 


Iphigenĩa, the great-grand-daughter of 


Pelops, Id. Tr. 4, 4, 67. Ne non Pelo- 
peia credar, left I be thought not to 
be deſcended from Pelops, 1. e. his 
grand-daughter, Ovid. Ep. 8, 81. allud- 
ing to what was ſaid, ibid. 66, ——— 
PeLorEIipes Mycenae, the capital of 
Pelops, governed or enlarged by him, 
Id. Met. 14, 414. Faſt. 3, 83. Tum lae- 
va Creten, dextra Pelopeidas undas De- 
ſerit, the Pelopeian waters, i. e. that 
part of the Myrtoan ſea which borders 
on Peloponneſus, Id. F. 4, 285. 
Pelopẽa domus, the family of Pelops, 
Propert. 3, 19, 20. moenia, the city of 
Pelops, i. e. Mycenae, Virg. Aen. 2, 


193. 

PEL OPIDAs, Ae, the deliverer of 
Thebes, his native city, from the ty- 
ranny of the Lacedaemonians, N. 
et Plutarch. in vita «jus, (G. p. 469.) 

PexeLOra, the wife of Mercury, 

and mother of Pan, N. D. 3, 22. 
PENELG PE, es, vel a, ae, the 
daughter of Icarius and wife of Ulyſſes, 
to whom ſhe continued faithful, duringan 
abſcnceof twenty years, though ſolicited 
by many ſuitors, always putting them 
off with a promiſe, that ſhe would chuſe 
ſome of them for a huſband, when ſhe 
finiſhed æ web, which ſhe ſaid ſhe was 
weaving, but always undid in the aight 
what ſhe wrought in the day; whence 
Penelopae telam retexere, to undo what is 
done, to labour in vain, Cic. Acad. 4, 
29. put for a chaſte woman, Penelope 
venit, abit Helena, Martial. 1, 63.—— 
2 4 PESELOPOEA 


* 
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Pr N]IL oro fide, great conjugal fide- 
lity, Ovid. Tr. 5, 14, 36. 

PEN U3, the god of the river of 
that name; whence Senex Penzus, Ovid. 
Met. 2, 243- PexEfa Daphne, 
Daphne the daughter of Penens, Id. 
id. 1, 452. called Nympha Penta, ib. 
504. vel Penz:s, -idis, ib. 472. 
MM. Penxvs, a tribune a. 628, the 
opponent of C. Gracchus, Cic. Brut. 
28. He got a law paſſed obliging all 
foreigners to leave the city; for which 
he is blamed by Cicero, Of: 3, 11. 

PENTHESILEA, the daughter 
of Mars, and queen of the Amazons, 
who brought affiftance to Priam againſt 
the Greeks, and was flain by Achilles, 

Diodor. 1, 12.5 Fuſtin. 2, 4. ; Hygin. 
112. ; Ovid. Ep. 21, 118.; Art. z, 2. 
But Propertius ſays, that after the re- 
moval of her helmet diſplayed her face, 
her beauty captivated that hero, 3, 11. 
15. Servius in one place ſays that 
Achilles fell in love with her after ſhe 
was dead, Serv. ad Virg. Aen. 1, 490. 
and in another place, that ſhe had a ſon 
by him, (having no doubt become his 
captive), ib. 11. 661. which ſerves to 
explain Propertius. | 
+» PENTHEUS, (in two ſyll.) e, v. 


-&, the fon of Echion, ( Echivnides, - 


Ovid. Met. 3, 701.) and Agave, who 
having contemned- the ſacred rites of 
Bacchus, was, by the power of that 
god, deprived of his reaſon; (hence call- 
ed demens, Virg. 4, 469- et ibi Serv.) 
and having thrown himſelf in the way 
of Agave and her companions, while 
celebrating the ſacred rites of Bacchus, 
was by them torn in pieces, Ovid. Met. 
3, 701, &Cc.—— Ritz PENTREO lani- 
ant corpora, in the manner of Pentheus, 
Claudian. in prim. conſ. Stilic. 2, 213. 

- PERDICCAS, ae, vel Perdicca, 
the name of ſeveral kings of Macedonia, 
2. A favourite general of Alex- 
ander, to whom that king, when dying, 
left his ring, Curt. 10, 5, 4. et 6, 4.3 
Nep. 18, 2. After the death of Alex- 
ander, Perdiccas aiming at too great 


ore was ſlain, Fuftin. 13, 8 f.; Nep. 


PERICLEs, is, the ſon of Xan- 
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PER | 
tippus, an illuſtrious Athenian, who 
by his ſagacity and eloquence maintain- 


ed the chief authority in that ſtate for 


many years; till he was cut off by the 


plague, (G. 466.) Pericles was the 


ſcholar of Anaxagoras, and the firſt 


who joined learning and ſkill in philo- 
fophy to the eloquence of the bar, Cic. 
Brut. 11. whereby, in the opinion of 
Plato, he got the better of all other 
orators, Cic. Or. 4. He was blamed 
for expending too much money on pu- 
blic edifices and ſhews, Cic. Off, 2, 17. 
Panpix, cis, an Athenian, the in- 
ventor of the ſaw, flain by Daedalus, 
his brother or uncle, out of envy, (G. 
421.) | $743 4 
PERIANDERy -dri, a tyrant of Co- 
rinth; one of the ſeven wiſe men of 
Greece, Plutarch. | | 
PRRIBOEA, the ſecond wife of Oe- 
neus, and mother of Tydeus, (G. 434.) 
PxRInORNIU, a name given to one of 
the prieſts of Cybtle, Juvenal. 2,16. 
PErTcCLymMENUs, one of the twelve 


ſons of Neleus, (bis ſex Nelidae,) the 


brother of Neſtor; to whom Neptune, 
the founder of his family, gave the 
power of transforming himſelf into any 
ſhape. When Hercules made war on 
his father, he changed himſelf into an 
eagle, and annoyed Hercules by wound- 
ing him with his wings and talons in 
the* face. Hercules therefore ſhot him 
with his arrows, Ovid. Met. 12, $50, 

PERILLUS, an Athenian artiſt 
who made a brazen inſtrument of tor- 
ture in the form of a bull, for Phalaris, 
the tyrant of Agrigentum; who order- 


ed the firſt experiment of it to be made 


on Perillus | himſelf, (G. 265.) . es 


 P=RILLE UM, the brazen bull made by 


Perillus, Ovid. in bin. 439. 
PcriMeEDe, es, a noted ſorcereſs, 
T heocrit. Eidyll. 2.— Hence PermE- 


DEA2 gramina 


a manu, herbs boiled by 
the hand of a'forcetieſs, tht my 2, 4, & 


PERIMELE, er, the daughter of Hip- 


podämas, a nymph, converted by Nep- 


tune into an iſland of the ſame name, 


Ovid. Met. 8, 591, „ 
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PeRPaTETICl, a name given to the 


followers 


| 
; 


PER 
followers of Ariſtotle, becauſe they diſ- 
puted while walking, (quia diſputabant 
inambulantes, repirarunric,) in the Lyceum 
or gymnaſium, where Ariſtole taught, 
Cic. Acad. 1, 4. 

PERPENNA, v. PRaRPERNA, a Ro- 
man general, who baſely aſſaſſinated 
Sertorius, and was himſelf ſoon after 
defeated and taken priſoner by Metel- 
lus. By Metellus he was delivered up 
to Pompey, who ordered him to be 
put to death, Plutarch. in Sertor.; Paterc, 
2, 30. | TL 
Prank 18, alice, the daughter of Oce- 
anus and Tethys, and the mother of 
Circe, Paſiphie, and Aettes, by Sol, 
(G. 373.) hence PzrsEipes Herbe, 
magic herbs, Ovid. Rem. Am. 263. 

PRRSE PHONE, -es, the Greek name of 
Proſerpine, Ovid. Faſt: 4, 591. put for 
Mons or death, Ovid. Ep. 21, 46. Ti- 
bul. 37 555 8 

PexsEvs, (2 ſyll.) ei, v. -c, the ſon 
of Jupiter by Danae, who ſlew the Gor- 
gon Meduſa, (G. 395.) freed Andro- 
meda from a ſea-monſter, and then mar- 
ried. her, ib. 396. After his death Per- 
ſeus was changed into a conſtellation, 
ſtill called by his name, ib. 397.; Cic. 
N. D. 2, 43. Plamtaria Perſeos, the 


winged feet of Perſeus, Fal. Flac. 1, 


68. whence he is called pennipes, dis, 
by Catullus, 55, 25. adj. Pa Rs E us, 
thus, Sectaque Persed Phorcidos ora manu, 
the head of Meduſa cut off by the hand 
of Perſeus, Prop. 3, 22, 8. 

PERSrs, ig, v. PERSEUS, · i, the ſon of 
Philip, king of Macedonia, conquered 
and led in triumph by Paulus Aemilius, 
Liv. 44, & 45-3 Cic. Tuſc. 5, 40. 
Pæ Rs i 18, dic, a poem concerning Per. 

ſeus, Ovid. Pont. 4, 16, 25 
Ce. Pensius, a learned. orator, who 
flouriſhed in the time of the Gracchi, 


Cie. Or. 2, 6. Brut. 26. Fin. 1, 3. 


A. PERSIUS Flaccus, a ſatiric poet, 
born at Volaterrae, in * twentieth 

year of the reign of Tiberius. He 
{tudied under Cornũtus the ſteic philo- 
ſopher, whom he greatly reſpected, and 


| at; his death, which happened under 


Nero, in the twenty-eighth year of his 
ge, he left Cornutus his library and 


# 


tw 
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a large ſum of money. The philoſd. 
pher accepted the library, but reſtored 
the money to the lawful heirs. The 
ſtyle of Perſeus is obſcure, but his 
writings abound with excellent moral 
reflections. He is highly praiſed by 
Quinctilian, 10, 1, 94. and Martial, 45 
29, 7. His writings now are divided 
into fix ſatires; but QuinQilian and 
Martial ſpeak only of one book, ib. and 
in ancient manuſcripts the whole is 
found written without any diſtinction. 
Pgsctxx1ivs, one to whom Cicero was 
obliged in his exile, Cic. Fam. 14, 4. 
2, ParILII, two tribunes who ap- 
pointed a day for the trial of Scipio 
Africinus, on a charge of having taken 


money from king Aantidclus, Liv. 38, 


50. After the death of Africanus, the 
ſame charge was brought by the Pe. 
tilii, (rogatione Petilliand,) againſt his 
brother L. Scipio and ſome others, whe 
were condemned, Liv. ibid. 54, & 55. .. 
L. PzT1L1vs, a ſcribe, in whoſe farm 
the books of king Numa are ſaid to 
have been found. Theſe books were 
publicly burnt, becauſe they were ſaid 
to contain things inimical to religion, 
Liv. 40, 29. PariliaxA regna, 
ſuppoſed to be the houſe and farm of 
this Petilius, below the Janiculumy 
Martial. 12, 57, 19. I, 
PeTILivs v. PeTIiLLUs, one who: is 
ſaid to have had the charge of the ca- 
pitol, and to have ſtolen from the head 
of Jupiter's image a golden crown, 
whence he was called CarIror us, 
Hor. Sat. 1, 4, 94. et ibi Scholiafk, He 
was tried for this crime, but acquitted 
by the favour of Auguſtus, ib. 1, 10, 
26. H | 
NM. Prririus, a Roman knight, a 
trader at Syracule, Cic. Verr. 2, 29. 
9. Pærilius, one of the judges in 
the cauſe of Milo, Cic. Mil. 16. 
PErisslus, a native of Urbinumz 
{ Urbinas, -atis,) who having ſquander- 
ed his fortune, attached himſelf to An- 
tony, Cic. Phil. 3, 8. et 13, 2 
PErösixis, it, an Egyptian aſtro- 
oper, Plin. 7, 49.; Juvenal. 6, 580. 
vo A pig reg of the 
conſul Antony, who defeated: Wt" 
Lie: 
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tenant of ompey in Spain, Cic. Fam. 


16, 12. An. 8, 2. defeated by Caeſar, 


Fell. 2, go. and obliged to ſurrender 
with Afranius, Cae/. 23. C. 1, 84, &c. 
They were both diſmiſſed with impu- 
nity. But they afterwards joined Pom- 
pey, and after his death renewed the 
war in Africa. After the defeat at 
Thapſus, Petreius and Juba, giving up 
themſelves for loſt, refolved to diſpatch 
each other, as if in fingle combat. Pe- 
treius being the ſtronger, eaſily killed 
Juba, and then attempting to ſtab him- 
ſelf without effect, he was, at his own 
requeſt, diſpatched by a n Hir. B. 
Afr. c. 94. 

Pera, the name of two we 
| knights, put to death under Claudius 
for a dream, Tac. Ann. 11, 4.—-From 
ſome one of this family a ſquadron of 
* Horſe was called ala PRTAIxA, Id. Hiſt. 
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* . "PETRONIUS, a K of 
Nero's, and the director of his plea- 
_ . fares, allowed to be the arbiter of taſte 


and elegance, (elegamiae arbiter). Ha- 
ving, through the jealouſy and art of 
Tigellinus, loſt the favour of Nero, he 
put an end to his days with the utmoſt 
tranquillity, by opening his veins at in- 
tervals and then cloſing them again, 
thus gradually weakening himſelf, till 
he expired without a — He 
wrote an account of Nero's debauch- 
erics under the fictitious names of pro- 
fligate men and women, and ſent it to 
him ſealed, Tac. Ann. 16, 18, & 19. 
This is thought by many to have been 
the work, 4 which conſiderable frag- 


ments are ſtill extant, called Titi Pe- 


tronii Arbitri Satyricon; but others, more 
juſtly, aſeribe that book to a different 
author, who lived at a later period than 
the age of Nero.; concerning the par- 
ticular time, however, they are not a- 


greed. Fi d. n "AS an Roe, 
Arb. 


'PETRUS, Cie. Phi, 13; 15. vu. 


Paros. # 


Puarcones, ae, Alain by 
Neſtor, Ovid. Met. 12, 431. 


* one of the ſeven ſons 


1 
; Salut." Cas. 59. che lieu- 
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of Amphĩon and Niobe, ſlain by As 
pollo, Ovid. Met. 6, 239, Ke. 
PHA EDON, -6nis, a ſcholar of So- 
crates, to whom Plato inſcribed his 
book on the immortality of the ſoul, 
Gell. 2, 18. 

Pu ADRA, the daughter of Minos 
by Paſiphie, and wife of Theſeus, in- 
famous by her criminal paſſion for her 
ſtepſon Hippolitus, (G. 424-), whence 
Amor turpis TI, Ovid Rem. A. 
64. 

PrnarDrRUS, a e ſcholar of 
Plato's, ZLaert. 3, 29. after whom that 
philoſopher called one of his dia- 
logues PrakpRus, Cic. Or. 1, 7. Div. 
ly 35 & 7.—— 2. An Epicurean phi- 
loſopher, reſpected by Cicero and Atti- 
cus, Cic. Fam. 13, 1. Add. Att. 13. 37. 
J 3. A freed man of Tiberius, 
who expreſſed the fables of Aeſop in 
Iambic verſe with beautiful ſimplicity, 
a work which is ſtill extant. 
PAAENEAS, ae, a chief of the Aeto- 


lians, Liv. 32, 32. 33, 3. 36, 28. et 
38, 8. | | 
PHXE&THON, oni, the ſon of 


Sol by ClymEne ; who having got the 
management of his father's chariot for 
one day, and being unable to manage 


the horſes, ſet the world on fire ; on 


which account Jupiter tumbled him 
headlong with a thunderbolt into the 
river Po, (E. 374-): Phaethon 


(1 e. lucent) is ſometimes put for the 


un, Virg. Aen. 5, 105. and for the 
8 Jupiter, Cic. M. D. 2, 20. 


HAETHONTITADES, um, the ſiſt ers of 


Phaethon, Virg. Etl. 6, 62. —PnAE- 
THONTIS amnis, the Po, Sil. 7, 149. 
80 Stagna, Id. 17, 497 —PHAETHON- 
EI ines, the conflagration cauſed by 
Daene Ovid. Met. 4, 247. 

P#atTHON, the name of a ſlave, Cic. 
tt. 3, 8. Q Fr. 1, 4. 

PfAkETHüs, one of the ſiſters of 


Phaethoni, who were turned into po- 


plar trees, Ovid. Met.” 2, 346. * 
© 2. A daughter of Sol by the nymph 


Neaeta, who, with her ſiſter Lampetia, 
kept the cattle of their facher'1 in Sicily, 
. Od. 12, 132. 


Pn, -onis, a voracious 22 
Wno 
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who is ſaid to have devoured a whole 
boar, -a wedder, and pig, in one day, 
with a proportional quantity of bread 


and wine, Yofiſce in Aurel. fin. ; Farr. 


apud Non. 1, 237: | | 
 PraLatcvs, v. Phaleucus, a poet, 
the inventor of that Kind of verſe call- 
ed PtyAaratcivn Carmen, Terent. Mau- 
rus, c. 71. ; | | 
PRHALAN Tus, v. thut, the leader of 
the Partheniae, or thoſe Lacedaemo- 
nians who ſeized on Tarentum, (G. 
166.). Hence Regnata petam Laconi 
rura Phalanto, I will go to the country 
once governed by the: Lacedaemonian, 
Phalantus, i. e. Tarentum, Hor. Od. 2, 
6, 11. Phaluntẽum Tarentum, Sil. 11, 
16. Agnã Galefi mollior Phalantini, ſoft- 
er than a lamb fed on the banks of Ga- 
léſus, a river near Tarentum, Martial. 
55 38, 2. SST 5 | 
- PHALARItsS, dis, the tyrant of A- 
grigentum, infamous for his cruelty, 
(G. 265.), Cic. Off: 3, 6. Perr. 4, 33. 
ence PHALARISMUS, , tyranny 
Cic. Att. 7, 11 f. 12. 

PuAxlAs, v. ia, ae, a name uſed 
by comic writers, Ter. And. 5, 4, 26, 
&C—— N 2. A freed man of Appius; 
Cic. Fam. 2, 13. 2 

 Pranivm, the name of a woman, 
Ter. Phor. 1, 4, 24, &c. 

PAO, -onis, a beautiful youth of 
Leſbos, the favourite of the poetefs 
Sappho, Ovid. Ep. 15, 11, &c.; Plin. 
22, 81. 9. whom he ſcotned, ib. to 
which Martial alludes, 10, 35, 17. 

PrarnAces, ir, the fon of Mithri- 
dãtes king of Pontus, who, by plot- 

ting againſt his father, forced him to 
put an end to his days, Liv. Epit. toa. 

harnices received from Pompey the 
kingdom of Boſpörus as the reward of 
his pertidy, Appian. Mithr. n. 2 50. Pu- 
ring the civil war between Caeſar and 
Pompey, Pharnäces had invaded the 
Roman territory, hoping to regain the 
whole of his father's kingdom, Dio, 42. 
pP. 134. on which account Caeſar, ha- 
ving ſettled the affairs of Egypt and 
Syria, marched againſt Pharraces, and 
cruſhed him fo | ſpeedily, that, giving 
an account of his victory to a friend at 


313 J 
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Rome, he mide uſe of only three 


words, VENI, vipi, vici, (Vid. Cares. 


SAR, p. 71. ). Florus ſays, that Caeſar 
uſed to boaſt that he cenquered the 
enemy before he ſaw him, (ant? victum 
hoftem N, quam viſum), 4, 2. 4 
PHEGEvs, es, king of Pſophis in 
Arcadia, the father of Arſind® or Al- 
pheſiboea, who is hence called Pux- 
ais, - Ibis, Ovid. Rem: A. 455. (Vid. 
G. 432.). —— Pn lus enfis, the 
ſword of Phegeus, Ovid: Met. 9. 412. 
with which he ſtew Alcmaeon, Hygin. 
245.3 or of the two ſons of Phegeus, 
Zemenos and Axion, Apollodor: 3, 7, 5. 
PaEGeus; acc. Phega, a Trojan, 
ſlain by Turnus, Yirg. Aen. 9, 765. 
2. The name of a ſlave, ib. 5, 263. 
P RREMIUs, the muſician of the ſuit- 
ors of Penelope, celebrated by Homer, 
Odyfſ. 1, 325, &c. 17, 263. He was, 
at the interceſſion of Telemachus, ſa- 
ved by Ulyſſes; when he flew the ſuit- 
ors, ib. 22, 331; &c. put for any ſkils 
ful muſician, Ovid. Am. 3, 7, 61. Phe- 
mio quaeritur Xepacy. Cic. Att. 55 20 f. 
80 xepar  Phemio mandatum oft, I have gl- | 
ven orders to find a muſical inſtrument 
for Phemius, ſome muſical ſlave, as it 
is thought, of Atticus, Cic. Att. 6, I m. 
Patmonos, ec, the daughter. of 
Apollo, the name of the firft prieſteſs 


of the temple of Apollo at Delphi, who 


uttered her oracles in hexameter verſe, 
Pauſan. 10, 5, & 6. put for any pro- 


pheteſs, Stat. Silv. a, 2, 38.; Lucan. 55 


6 © -- 
Paerrs, lie, the father of Admẽ- 
tus king of Pherae, Apollodor. 1, 9, 16. 
whence Admetus is ealled PHEKETI A- 
DES, AE; Ovid: Met. 8, 310. Art. A. 
o ro 0s, 
PnERECI DES, it, a Syrian, the prae- 
ceptor of Pythagöras, who flouriſhed 
in the time of Serv. Fullius, the 6th 
king of Rome, and is ſaid to have been 
the firſt who maintained the immortali- 
ty of the ſoul, Cic. Tuſt. 1, 16. Ha- 
ving drunk water from a well, be fore- 
told an earthquake, Cic. Dive 1, 50s 
whence PHrrgciDEUM lud, that pre- 
diction of Pherecides, ib. 2, 13.—— 
q 2. An hiſtorian, faid to have been 
1 more 
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more ancient 
2, 12. 


nian painter and ſtatuary in the time 
of Pericles; (G. 289.), Cic. Or. 2, 17. 
Tuſc. 1, 15. Or. 71, &c.; Plin. 35, 8.“ 

- PatRECLvus, an artiſt, who is ſaid 
to have built the ſhip in which Paris 
failed to Sparta to carry off Helena ; 
whenee that ſhip is called Phereclca pup- 
fir, Ovid. Ep. 16, 21. 


*PnrKALE, -es, one of the companions 


of Diana, Ovid. Met. 3, 172. 2 
from 943 parco), the houſekeeper of 
Horace's villa, or the wife of his ftew- 
ard, commended for her piety, Hor. Od. 

, 23. 13 | | . | 55 
P Pkrt4DELPHvs; a name given to 
Ptolemy ſecond king of Egypt, from 
his affection to Arfinoe his ſiſter. Vid. 
Prorguaxus. 

Phil AEN, two Carthaginian bro- 
thers, who allowed themſelves to be 


Simulacris Phidiae nibil in illo genere per- 
fefins, Cic. Or. 2. Puli cu vivebat chur, 
his ſtatues were ſo exquiſitely finiſhed, that 
hey ſeemed to be alive, Juvenal. 8, 10g. 
Bellica Phidiacs flat dea fucta manu, the ſtatue 
of Minerva made by Phidis, Ovid. Port. 4, 
T, 32. (G. 289.).— The moſt celebrated ſta- 
tue of Phidias was that of Jupiter in his 
temple at Olympia, which no other art- 
iſt ever cqualled, (quem fe. Jovem Oiym- 
pium nemo aemulatur, Plin. 34, 8 f. 19.) This 
fatue is particularly deſcribed by Pauſanias, 
5, Ir. Such was its beauty, that it is ſaid to 
have added ſomething to the received religion 
of thoſe times; ſo much did the mzjeſty of 
the work equal the conceptions enrertained of 
the god, (Ciijus pulchritude a7jecifſe aliguid etiam 


receptut religion videtur, adeo majeſias eperts deum 


acquavit), Quinctil. 12, 10, 8. Hence Pro- 
pertius ſays, Phidiacus figno. fe Fupiter ornat 
eburno, (i. e. ornatur eburno ſiguo Phidiae), 
3, 9, 15. Plidiaco f digna Jovi dare templa pa- 
ravit, ( al. parabit. . voluert), Has feta? a 
aggro Piſa tonante manus, (ſc. Rabirii), If Piſa 
wiſhes to build a ſuitable temple: for the ſta- 
tue of o—_ done by Phidias, let it afk the 
aid of the architect Rabirius from our Thun- 
derer, (i. te Domitian), Martial. 7, 55, 3. 
But Phidias, though unrivalled in works of 
ivory, (in ebore longe citra aemulum), is laid to 
have been more dexterons in making ſtatues 
of gods than of men, (dirs, quam hominibus, J. 
ficiendis melior } artifex traditur), QuinRil 12, 
19, 9. Phicias conceived the idea of the ſta- 


tue of Jupiter from Homer, I. , 528. ; Mac- 


rob: Sat. 5, 13. 


1 } 
than Herodotus, Cic. Or. 


PHaIDFLEg e, (i. e.  parca, thrifty, 


- 
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buried alive for their country, Salluf. 


| Ju 19, & 79.; Val. Max. 5, 6. extr. 
{Pnidias, ae, an illuſtrious Athe- N ; 


414 Rene . 
- PHiLammon, nig, the ſon of A- 
pollo and Chione, famous for his ſkill 
in vocal and inftrumental muſic, Ovid. 
Mat: 11, 31). | 
- PHILEMON, -6nis,- a comic poet, of- 
ten preferred to Menander by the par- 
tiality of his contemporaries, {pravis 
ſui temporis judicits); by the conſent of 
all deſervedly eſteemed ſecond to him, 
Duntil. 10, 1, 72. — J 2. A country 
man, the huſband of Baucis, who en- 
tertained Jupiter and Mercury, Ovid. 
Aci. 8, 631, &c. | | 
_- PHILETAS, ae, a native of the 


| Hland Cos, (Cour), a grammarian and 


poet, the praeceptor of Ptolemy Phi- 
ladelphus, Suidas. Among the Greek 


elegiac poets he is ranked next to Cal- 


limachus, Quinchil. 10, 1, 58. Hence 
they are commonly joined together; 
thus, Sit tibi Callimachi, fit Coi nota poe- 
tae, (i. e. Philetae), Sit guoque = 
Tela muſa ſinis, (i. e. Anacreontis), 
Ovid. Art. A. 3, 330. So Et cum Cal. 
limacho tu quoque, Cie, nocer, art hurtful 
by the wantonneſs of thy love-poems, 
Id. Rem. 160. Coo Battis amata ſuo g, 
i. e. Philctae, for a Phileta, Id. Tr. 
. Ora Pbiletẽd noftra ri- 
gavit agud, the Muſe Calliope bedew- 
ed my lips with water, from the 
fountain of which Philetas formerly 
drank, i. e. inſpired me with a genius 
for the ſame kind of poetry with that 
of Philẽtas, Prop. 3, 3, 52. Serta Phi- 
letzis certent Romana corymbit, let the 
Roman garlands contend with the 
wreaths of Philetas, i. e. let Propertius 
the Roman poet be compared with 
Philetas, ib. 4, 6, 9. Bo. 60 N of 

Pulli r Ipks, v. Phidippides, it, a 
celebrated runner, Nep. 1, 4. who in 
twenty-three hours is faid to have gone 
1500 ſtadia, or 187 miles, from A- 
thens to Lacedaemon, Solin. c. 6. et 
Suidas. e bY 
- PHILIPPUS, the fon of Amyntas 
king of Macedonia, and father of A- 
lexander the Great, (G. 469.). He 
uſed to ſay, that any fort or city 22 * 


\ 
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be taken which had a gate large enough 
to admit a loaded aſs, Cic. Att. 1, 16. 
whence Horace ſays, Dif idit urbium 
pertas vir Mactdo, i. e. Philippus, (cal- 
led ve, to diſtinguiſſi him from his ſon 
Alexander, Wo Wg called PER, or 
FUYENTS), O. 3, 16, 16. Terra reg- 
nata Philippo, the country once govern- 
ed by Philip, i. e. Macedonia, Ovid. 
Pont. 4, 15, 15. -Nummi aurei Pi- 
LIPPEI centum, an hundred gold coins, 


them, Liv. 37, 59. Conf. Plaut. Aſin. 
5, 4; . % rn. 1, 1, 38. Philippi 
(contr. for Philippei) aurei, ſe. nummi, 
Plaut. Bach. 2, 2, 52. called ſimply 
Philippei, or contracted Philippi, (le. 
nummi aurei), Hor. Ep. 2, 1, 234. 80 
Centum denaria Philippea, ic. numiſmata, 
Plaut. Rud. 5, 2, 27. Aurum Philp- 
feum, Philippean gold, 4. e. pure, ſo- 
lid, as fine as that which theſe coins 
were made of, Plaut. Curc. 3, 70. Bach. 
2, 2, 42. 80 Argentum Philippicum, 
Plaut. Truc. 5, 1, 60. PHiLiepi- 
CAE, -arum, c. orationes, the orations 
of Demoſthenes againſt Philip; whence 
Cicero called his orations againſt An- 
tony Philippics, ( Philippicae), Cic. Att. 
2, 21. Nidenda poemata malo, DPuam 
te conſpicuae. diving Philippica famae, Hol. 
veris a prima quae proxima, O divine or 
admirable Philippic, of illuſtrious repu- 
tation, which art turned over next af- 
ter the firſt, i. e. the ſecond Philippic 
of Cicero, 1 10, 1235. 


PHILIFPUS,' the fon of Deme- . 


trius, Juſtin. 28, 3. called the ſon of 
Antigonus, Cic. Of. 4% ln . & the 
ſtepſon, becauſe Antigonus Doſon, who 
acted as regent during the minority of 

Philip, married Philip's mocher, Te. 
ib. Philip made a league againit the 
- Romans with Hannibal, Liv. 23, 33, 
Kc. and afterwards with Antiochus 
king of Syria, Liv. 31, 14. But be- 
ing vanquiſhed by T. Quinctius Flami- 
nius, Liv. 33, 7—10. he ſued for 
peace, ib. 11, & 12. which was grant. 
ed him, ib. 13, & 25. on which account 
he afterwards joined the Romans againſt 


Antiochus, . 965 4: 
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PHILIPPUS was a ſirname of the 
Maxcii at Rome. 

L. Marcius Pulli pus, conſul with 
Sex. Julius Caeſar, a. 663, Cic. Rabir. 
7. Or. 1, 7. et 3, 1. the beſt orator of 
his time, next to L. Craſſus and M. 
Antonius, Cic. Br. 47. Or. 2, 61. Off 
1, 30. He uſed to boaſt that he had 
obtained the higheſt preferments with- 
out any bribe, (a thing uncommon at 


that time!) Cic. Off 2, 17. 
with the image of Philip impreſſed on 


L. Pr1itieeus, L. F. conſul ah 
Cn. Lentulus Marcellinus, a. 698, Cic. 
Fam. 1, 9. Har. Reſh. 6. the ftepfa- 
ther of Octavius, Cic. Phil, 3, LOa— 
Several others of this name are men- 
tioned in Livy and Cicero. 

ParitisTvus, a learned and accurate 
hiſtorian, born at. Syracuſe, an imita- 
tor of Thucydides; a cotemporary 
and intimate of Cicero, Cic Div. ' 
20, & 23. Or. 2, 133 & 23. Br. 3b 
88. 

PHILO, nic, a diſtinguiſhed aca- 
demician, Cic. Or. 3, 28. the ſcholar 
of Clitomiachus, Cic. Acad. 4, 6. Be- 
ing obliged to fly from Athens by the 


Michridatic war, he came to Rome, 
Cic. Br. 89. where he ſometimes taught 
philoſophy, ſometimes rhetoric," Cic. 


Tuſc. 2, 3. and had Cicero for his ſcho- 


lar, Cie: Br. 8g. who thought highly 


of his merit, Cic. Fam. 13, 1. Philo 


was the maſter of Antiz5chus, who how- 


ever wrote againſt him, Cic. Acad. , 
4. 4 4, 4. 

Pa1Lo, an architect, who built an 
arſenal (armamentarium) for the-Athe- 


nians, Cic. Or. 1, 14.— f 2+ A freed 


man of Caelius, Cic. Fam. 8, 8. 


3. A freed man of Pompey, Cie. Att. 
16, 33 
'PLILOCTETES, vel BAY Ae, _ 


ſon of Paean, ( Pacantiades vel Pacan- 


tives. Vid. PAR AN), king of Meliboea 
in Theflaly, (dux Me/iboeus, Virg. Aen. 


3, 402.), the companion of Hercules, 


to whom that hero, at his death, left 


his arrows, which had been tinged 


with the blood of the Hydra, (Vid. G. 


402. et 452.) Philoctetes was wound- 
| ed in the foot by the accidental fall of 
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one of theſe arrows, or by the bite of 
a ſerpent ; which wound cauſed incre- 
dible pain to him, ih. whence Philodte- 
taeus ile clamer, the doleful crying of 
Philoctetes, repreſented on the ſtage, 
Cic. Tuſc. 2, 23. | 
- PmiLopAmus, a chief man of Lamp- 
Jacus, whoſe daughter Verres attempt- 
ed to violate; and being prevented, af- 
terwards cauſed the father and ſon to 
be put to death, Cic. Yerr. t, 25, &c. 
P ulröpf uus, an epicurean philo- 
ſopher, ic. Fin. 2, 35. ſuppoſed to be 
the perſon mentioned, Hor. Sat. I, 2, 
121. | 
þ PHriLoDORUS, a native of Tralles in 
Lydia, (Trallianus), Cic. Flacc. 22. 
"PriLOGENES, i, a ſlave or freed 
man of Atticus, Cic. Att. 5, 13. & 6, 4. 
1 Pr1LOoGONUs, a ſlave of Q. Cice- 
ro's, Cic. Q. Fr. i, z. 15 
Pnor zus, a Pythagorẽan philo- 
{opher,” born at Croton, ( Crotoniata), 
the ſcholar of Archyftas, who firſt 
taught publicly the diurnal motion of 
the earth round its axis, (G. 14-), Cic. 
Or. 3, 34. | 
- PrILOmMELA, the daughter of Pan- 
"dion king of Athens, and fifter of 
3 turned into a nightingale, (G. 


PailLomELvs, the name of a man, 


Martial. 4, 5. | + 
PaiLopATOR, Zrit, the ſirname of 
a king of Egypt, given him by way of 
icony, becauſe, having ſlain both father 
and mother, he uſurped the crown, 
Pers, I. But Plutarch and Po- 
Iybius ſay that his father died a natural 

—_— 5 | 
. PwiLoTInvs, a freed man of Cice- 

ro's, Cic. Att. 2, 4. et 6, 10. 1 
- / Pp1LOT1S, -{dis, a female ſlave, who, 
by an artful contrivance, is ſaid to have 
gained a victory to the Romans over 
the Latins, ſoon after Camillus had ex- 
pelled the Gauls from Rome; in com- 
memoration af which an annual feſtival 
was ever afterwards kept pn the yth 
July (Non, Jul), hence called Nonae 
Capretinae, from a wild fig-tree, ok 
Vicus), whence ſhe gave a ſignal to 
e Romans, Plutarch. in Romulo, f. & 


in Camillo. The ſame ftory is related 


P H I / 


by Macrobius, Sat. 1, 11. 
PH1LOXENUS, a poet of Syracuſe, 
who was impriſoned in the Lautumiae 
for having cenſured ſome of the verſes 
of Dionyſius the tyrant. After being 
liberated, when other verſes of the ty- 
rant were read to him, inſtead. of gi- 
ving his opinion concerning them, he 
deſired to be carried back again to pri- 
ſon, Cic. Ait. 4, 6. ; Plutarch. de Vir- 
tut. Alex. Magni; Diodor. U 
PHILOPOEMEN, Enis, an excel- 
lent general of the Achẽans, called, on 
account of his ſingular virtue, the laſt 
of the Greeks, (G. 475.), Liv. 35, 
25, &c. 39, 49, &c. Fd 
 Pu1LOSTRATVUS, a Greek author in 
the time of Severus, whoſe works are 
{till extant, | TN, 
__ Pr1Lvs, the ſirname of L. Fulvius, 
Cic. Att. 4, 16. Amic. 4, 7, & 19. 
_PurLYRA, v. e, et, the daughter 
of Oceanus, and mother of the centaur 
Chiron, who is hence called Phil rides, 
-ae, Ovid. Art. Am. 1, 11. Philyreius 
heros, Id. Met. 2, 678. Pelion umbra- 


Jum, Philyr#ia tetta, ſhady Pelion, the 
abode of Chiron the ſon of Philyra, ib. 
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HINE Us, (2 ſyll.), ei, v. -eos, a 
king of Thrace, or, according to o- 
thers, of Arcadia, infeſted by the Har- 
pies, (Vid. G. 441.) 3 which are hence 
called Aves Phinzae, Senec. Thyeft. 1 54. 


Fejunia Phenci, the hunger or famine of 


Pheneus, cauſed by the Harpies, Pro- 
pert. 3, 5, 41.——PHINE1A domus, the 
houſe of Phineus, Virg. Aen. 3, 212. 

Pnixkzus, the brother of Cepheus 
king of Aethiopia, who was to have 


married Andromeda the daughter of 


Cepheus, and heireſs of his kingdom, 


before ſhe was expoſed to the ſea-mon- 


ſer from which Perſeus freed her ; and 
as a reward obtained her in marriage. 
Phineus, enraged at his diſappointment, 


attacked Perſeus in the middle af the 


nuptial feaſt, Ovid. Met. 5, 8. but had 
cauſe to repent of his raſhneſs, all his 


friends being either ſlain by the ſword 


or turned into ſtone, by being ſhewn 
the head of the Gorgon Meduſa, (Pe- 
0 nie: 
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nitet injuſti nunc denique Phinea belli, ib. 
210.). Phineus himſelf at laſt was al- 
ſo turned into ſtone, 75. 231, &c. (G. 
396.). He however firſt flew ſeveral 
of his opponents, (Phinẽd cecidere manũ, 
they fell by the hand of Phineus, ib. 
109. | | 

1 voc. Phineu, (2 ly ll.), an 
Athenian, remarkable for his juſtice, 
Ovid. Met. 7, 399. 


PnixriAs, v. PHINTHIAS, -ae, (al. 


Pythias), a Pythagorcan, the friend 


of Damon, Cic. Off. 3, 10. Vid. Da- 
MON. | 
PaLEGON, nis, one of the horſes 
of the ſun, Ovid. Met. 2, 54. 
PaLEGYAs, ae, the ſon of Mars, 
and king of the Lapithae in 'Theffaly. 
(Vid. G. 438.) 885 
Pnociex, -ons, an Athenian gene- 
ral, illuſtrious for his integrity, who 
at an advanced age was put to death 
by the popular party, Nep. 19, 4+ 
Procvus, the ſon of Aeacus and 
Pſamithe, ( Aeacides, Ovid. Met. 7, 
477, & 494+), ſlain by his brothers Te- 
lamon and Peleus, (G. 385, & 444.) 
PHOEBUS, a name of Apollo, 
and of Sor, or the ſun, (G. 367.) ; 
ſometimes joined ; as, Phoebus Apollo, 


Virg. Aen. 2, 251 *. 


* Chorus Phoebi, the choir of Phoebus, i. e. 
the Moics ; thus, Ute wire Phoebi chorus 


adſurrexerit omnis, and hew all the Muſes - 


role up to ſhow reſpect to Gallus the poet, 
Virg. Ec. 6, 66. Conſors Phoebi, Diana, the 
ſiſter of Apollo, Ovid. Pont. 3, 2, 4%. Cortina 
Phoedi, the oracle of Apollo, Yirg. Aen. 6, 
347. Fax, i. e. the ſun, Cic. Dio. I, II. in- 
terpres, i. e. the prophet or augur Helenus, 
Virg. Aen. 3, 474. Igſe (ſc. Auguitus) /cdens 
niveo candentis limine Phoebi, in the ſnow- white 
entrance of the ſhiving Apollo, i. e in the 
porch of the temple of Apollo, which he 
built on the Palatine mount, of Parian 
marble, Virg. Aen, 7, 720. Neperior medicae 
artis Phoebus, Ovid. Rem. Am. 76. Pboebi 
ſacerdos, the prieſteſs of Phoebus, i. e. the Si- 
byl, Yirg. Aen. 6, 319. Soror, i. e. Diana, 
ib. 1, 333. Augur Phoebus, the augur, or god 
uf augury, Hor. Carm. Saze. 62. Fatidicus, 
Lucan, 5, 70. Qediens fugat aſira, the ſun re- 
turning chaſes away the ſtars, Hor. Od. 3, 21, 
24. Littora utroque jacentia Phoebo, ſc. ſub, un- 
der both ſuns, the riſiug and ferting fun, the 


* 


„„ 


V Roman empire, Id. 2, 34, 61. 
a 


. 
Puerzas, ada, f. a prophetic di- 


gin, the prieſteſs of Apollo at Delphi, 


Lucan. 5, 128, & c.; Sil. 15, 282. My- 
cenaeo / hoebas amata duci, the prophe- 
tic Caſſandra, inſpired by Phoebus, be- 
loved by Agamemnan, Ovid. Tr. 2, 
400. Amor. 2, 8, 12. 

FHOEBE, -es, a name of Diana or 
Luna, the ſiſter of Apollo; as, Innup- 


ta Phoebe, the unmarried Diana, Ovid. 


Met. 1, 476. jaculatrix, Id. Ep. 20, 229. 
nemoralis, delighting in the woods, Szat. 


domeſticus, the domeſtic of Auguſtus, fo called 
becauſe Auguſtus built a temple ſor him on 
the Palatine mount, where Auguſtus had his 
houſe, Ovid. Met. 15, 865. Pboebi porticus 
aurea, the portico adjoining to the temple of 
Apollo built by Auguſtus vn the Palatine hill, 
Propert. 2, 31, 1. Addis Phoebus, Apollo 
worſhipped at Actium, by whoſe aſſiſtance 
Auguſtus conquered Antony in a ſea- fight 
near that place, Id. 4, 6, 67. Hence he is 
called Nævalis Phoebus, Id. 4, I, 3- Furaboy 
Phoebi, ſc. ſpeciem, 1 will ſecretly aſſume the 
appearance of, Id. 4, 2, 32. Pboebi portus, 
the port of Actium, Id. 4, 6, 15. Pboebi cuſ⸗- 
todis Adtia littora, of Phoebus, the guardian 
Phoebs 

da, warm waters or baths, called Aquae 4 
pollinaret, near Caere, Martial. 6, 42, 7. 


Arie PHOEBEA pellere morbos, by the medical 


art, Ovid. Faf!. 3, 827. Chelys Phoebza, the 
lyre of Apollo, Lucan. ad Piſ. 159. Phoebeae 
lam padis inflar, like the lamp of Phoebus, i. e. 
the ſun, Virg. Aen. 3, 637. Converti ad Phoe- 
boos ortus, to the riſing ot the ſun, or the eaſt, , 
Lucan. 9, 667. Pboebei ictus, (al. ignes), the 
rays of the ſun, Ovid. Met. 5, 389. Photbea 
palatia, the temple of Apollo on the Palatine 
mount, ib. 3, 103. Add. Propert. 4, I, 15. 


Phocbẽus murus, the wall of Troy, built by A- 


poilo and Neptune, Lacan. 9, 965. (G. 372+}. 
Pboebẽa ſerta, a garland of laurel, ſacred to 
Apollo, ib. 5, 170.; Virg. Ecl. 7, 62. Tem- 
fora Phoebea virgine nexa tulit, 1, e. had his 
temples bound with a crown of Jaurel, into 
which tree Daphne, a virgin beloved by A- 
pollo, was changed, Ovid. Pont. 2, 2,82., Met. 
I, 550, &c. Phoeebzae ſortes, the oracle of A- 
pollo, Ovid. Met. 3, 1 30. — Fuvenis Phoebetus, 
the Phebean berg i. e. Aeſculapius, the ſon 
of Apollo, Ovid. Met. 15, 642. hence called 
PaOERIGENA, ae, m. Virg. Aen. 7, 773. Pboe- 
b3jus anguis, i. e. Acſculapius worſhipped at 
Epidaurus in the ſhape of a ſerpent, and 
brought from thence to Rome, ib. 15, 742. 
Pheebeius ales, i. e. the raven, (corvus), ſacred 
to Apollo, becauſe it gave omens by its croak- - 
ing, Ovid. Met. 2, 545. ; 


Silv. 


PHO | 
Silv. 1, 37 76. Aurea Phoebe, Ovid. Met. 
2, 724 N © hg 
PHOEBE, Leucippis, -idis, the 
daughter of Leucippus. (Vid. Levcie- 
pus. | 
il -7cis, the ſon of Agenor, 
who gave name to Phoenicia, (G. 384.) 
Apollodor.' 3, 1, 1. Hyginus ſays that 
Phoenix ſettled in Africa; and that 
from him the Carthaginians were call- 
ed PokNI, fab. 178. 
Puokxix, cis, the ſon of Amyntor, 
(cretus Amyntore,) Ovid. Met. 8, 307. 
the ceripanion and inſtructor of Achil- 
les, Cic. Or. 3, 15.; Homer. II. 1, 443. 
called Homericus Phoenix, Quinctil. 2, 
3, 12. greatly reſpected by Achilles, 
pals ta Achilli,) Stat. Silv. 3, 2, 


806 (0. 446.) 


PHoOLOE, es, the name of a female 


Cretan flave, Virg. Aen. 5, 285. -— 

2. A girl noted for her beauty in the 
time of Horace, Od. 3, 15, J. repre- 
ſented as haughty, (afpera,) Od. 1, 33, 
6, and diſdainful, (fugax, i. e. fugiens 
viros,) ib. 2, 5, 17. 80 Tibullus, 1, 


8, 69, K 77: | 
F 0OLUs, a centaur, (C. 439.) 


who entertained Hercules, ( Hoſpes et 
"Alcidae magni,) Lucan 6, 391, when 
he went to attack the centaurs, Serv. 
in Virg. Aen. 8, 294. Pholus was flain 
in the conteſt which took place be- 
tween the Centaurs and Lapitbae at 
the marriage of Pirithous ; which 1s 
faid to have bcen cauſed by Bacchus, 
i. e. by wine, Ving. G. 2, 456.; Hor. 
Od. 1, 18, 8. Ovid ſays, that Pholus 
was not killed, but made his eſcape, 
Met. 12, 306. | | n 
PpHONOLENIDES, ae, the ſon of 
- Phonolenus, Ovid. Met. 12, 433. But 
this name 1s variouſly written. 
Pinto ſemper rubet aurea Phoebe, the golden 
Phoebe, i. e. the moon always reddens with 
wind, i. e. appears red before wind, Yirg. G. 
I, 431. Almague curru Nectivago Phecbe medi- 
um pulſabet Olympum, was in the middle of her 
cpurſe, Id. A. 10, 216. Tertis Phoebe, the 
third rifing of the moon, the third night, 
Ovid. Fafl. 6, 235. Sexta reſurgebant arientis 
cornea Phacbes, the fixth horas of the riſing 
moon were again appearing, i. e. the fixth 
mouth was begun, Id. Met. 8, 11. Nec fit ti- 
bi lucida Phoebe, let not the moon fhine on 
thee, d. in bin, 199, | 
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eft Phormig, Caecin. 10. 


1, 668. 


PHO 
PHORBAS, -antis, a Trojan ; by 
aſſuming whoſe form, the prog Somnus 
deceived Palinũrus, the pilot of Aeneas, 
when he tumbled him into the ſea, 
Virg. Aen. 5, $42——@ 2. A native 
of Syene, iu Egypt, ( Sy#nites, -ae,) the 
ſon of Methion; flain by Perſeus, 
Ovid. Met. 5, 74, & 78. 3. An 
impious Theſſalian (profanus,) who, 
with a band of Phlegyae rendered the 
temple of Apollo inacceſſible, ib. 11, 
414. 1 

 Phorcvs, a ſea-god, the ſon of 
Neptune and the nymph Theſea, Serv. 
in Virg. Aen. 5, 824. Phorc chorus, i. e. 
the ſea-nymphs and ſca-animals, ib. 240. 
exercitus, ib. 824. q 2. An excel- 
lent ſculptor and painter, Plin. 36, 5. 

Prorcys, nis, the father of the 
Gorgon Mednla;z who is hence called 
Phorcynis, idis, Ovid. Met. 5, 230. and 
Puoxcrs, dis, Propert. 3, 22, 8. 
—— Geminae ſorores Phorcydes, acc. 


-pdas,. the two liſters of the Gorgon, 


( Pephredo and Erva, ) who are ſaid to 
have had but one eye, which they uſed 
by turns, Ovid. Met. 4, 773. W ren 
PHORMIO, e. a Peripatetic 
philoſopher, at Epheſus; whom Han- 
nibal, while an exile there, having one 
day heard deliver a lecture on the 
art of war and the duty of a command- 
er, laughed at his folly, Cic. Or. 2, 18. 
Whence thoſe were called PHormi- 


' ONES, who pretended to teach what 
they did not underſtand. 


-C 2. The 
name of one of the plays of 'Terence, 
from a principal character in it; whence 


Cicero ridiculing a witneſs of the ſame 
firname, ſays of him, Nec minus niger, 


nec minus confidens, quam ille Terentianus 


| PubroNEvs: (3 ſyll.) ei, vel ee, the 


fon of Inichus king of Argos, (G. 391.) 


or according to others, the father of 
Inachus; whence Inächus is called 
Phòͤronĩdes, ae, the fon of Phoroneus, 
Senec. T byeft. {. 1. and Io, the daughter 
of Inachus, Phorons, -idis, Ovid. Met. 
—Maires Phoren#ae, the Ar- 
give matrons, Stat. Theb. 12, 465. an- 


Luct- 
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: PHO 


nus, Cic. N. D. 2, 20.; Martial. 8, 21. 
Puorixus. Vid. Pornixus. 

. PHRAATES, ae, v. it, a king of 
Parthia, to whom Orodes, his father, 


reſigned the crown. Phraates, for his 


ſecurity, put to death all his brothers, 
to the number of thirty; and when 


Orodes expreſſed his diſſatisfaction at 


this, he ordered him alſo to be killed, 
Dio, 49, 23. Juſtin ſays that Phraates 
put his father to death before his 
brothers, 42, 4. He alſo ſlew many 
of the chief nobility. At laſt his ſub- 
jects, provoked by his cruelty, expelled 
him from the kingdom, and made Ti- 
ridates or 'Teridates king. But Phra- 
ates, aſſiſted by the Scythians, regained 


the kingdom. Upon which Tiridates 


fled to Auguſtus, carrying with him 
the youngeſt ſon of Phraites, whom he 
delivered to Auguſtus, Fuftin. 42, ö. 
Notwithſtanding this 9 * 
Phraates, Horace ſays beautifully, that 
virtue, differing in opinion from the 
vulgar, excluded from the number of 
the happy, ſo deteſtable a tyrant ; 


though reſtored to the throne of Cy? 


rus, i. e. of Parthia, which had formed 
part of the Perſian empire, over which 


Cyrus reigned, ( Redditum Cyri folio 


Phraatem Diffidens pleli, numero beatorum 
eximit Virtus), Od: 2,2, 17. Some 
ſuppoſe that Phraates was twice ex- 
pelled from his kingdom, a. u. 724, 
and a. 730; that he firſt regained the 
crown by his own influence, Dio, 51, 
18. and next by the aid of the Scythi- 
ans, Fuflin. 42, 5. To the firſt reſto- 
ration Horace is ſuppoſed: here to re- 
fer. Whatever be in this, Phraates 
ſent ambaſſadors to Rome, a. u. 731, 
to requeſt of Auguſtus that he would 


ſend back his ſon and give up Tiridates. 


Auguſtus did not give up Tiridates, 


but ſent back his ſon, on condition that 


Phraites ſhould reſtore the ſtandards 
and captives taken from the Romans, 
upon the defeat of Craſſus and of An- 
tony, Dio, 53, 33. This Phraates 
promiſed, but did not perform, till 


Auguſtus having made an expedition 


into the eaſt, obliged him to do it by 
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fer, the morning ſtar or the planet Ve- 


PHY 

the terror of his arms, a. u. 734, Dis, 
54, 8. This event, as being highly 
honourable to Auguſtus, is celebrated 
both by the poets and hiſtorians, Horai. 

Od. 4,15, 6. Ep. 1, 12, 25. & 18, 56.3 

Ovid. Tr. 2, 227. ; Strab. 6, p. 288. et. 

16, p. 748. ; Suet. Aug. 21. Tib. 9.3 

Vell. 24 91. ; Juſlin. 42. f. Liv. Epit. 

139. Eutrop. 7, F.; Flor. 4, 124 83. 

Strabo ſays that Phraates alſo ſent to 

Augultus four of his ſons with two of 
their wives and children, as hoſtages, 

16, p. 748. Add. Tac. Ann. 2, 1.,; Suet. 

Aug. 21; Tuſtin. 42, 5. Par A- 
ATES was the name of ſeveral Parthian 

kings. | | 

PRRYNE, ec, a famous courtezan at 
Athens, who being defended by Hy- 
perides in a trial or her life, was ac- 
quitted chiefly by the effect which an 
artful diſplay of her beauty is ſaid to 
have had on the judges, Duma. 2, 1 5. 
9. Praxiteles made a ſtatue of Phrynè: 
in which he expreſſed his own paſſion, 
and the joy of his miſtreſs on receiving 
her hire, Plin. 34, 8. Puinflil. 2, 15, 94 
Athenae. lib. 14. 

PHRYXUS, the ſon of Athamas, 
king of Thebes by Nephele;z who with 
his ſiſter Helle fled from the cruelty of 
their {tep-mother Ino, on a ram with 
a fleece of gold, which carried them 
through the air. Helle becoming gid- 
dy through fear, fell into that ſtrait, 
which was afterwards called from her 
Helles-pontus, the ſea of Helle. Phry- 
xus continued his courſe to Colchig, 
which was then governed by lis rela- 
tion Acẽtes; and according to the di- 
rections which he had received from his 
mother Nephele, ſacrificed the ram to 
Mars, and ſuſpended bis golden fleece 
in the temple of that god, (G. 440). 
Hence the ram is called Aries Pry x- 
E us, Senec. Wed. v. 471. Aurea Phryxs 
a ovis, Ovid. Ep. 6, 104. and its fleece; 
Phryxta vellera, Ovid. Met. 7, 7. More 
Phryxz#um, the Helleſpont, into which 
the tifter of Phryxus fell, Senec. Here. 
OR. v. 776. called alſo Phryxt ſemita, 
Stat. Achill. 1, 409. Phryxus mar- 
ried Chalciope, the daughter of Aettes, 
by whom he had four ſons, Apollodor 

"of 


PHY 
1x; 9, 1. But Aeẽtes, afterwards"afraid 
leſt Phryxus ſhould ſeize the crown, 
put him to death, Hygin. 3, & 22.; Val. 
Flace.. 1, 43. (G. 440.) 
. PavyLAcus, the ſon of Deion, king 
of Phocis, by Diomede, Apollodor. 
1, 9, 4. who founded the city Phy- 
ce in Theſſaly, Euftath. ad Homer. Il. 
2, 695. the father of Iphiclus, ib. 
705. Apollodor. 3, 9, 8.; Hygin. f. 
103. and grandfather of Proteſilaus, ib. 
who is hence called PRVYIIAC IDEs, 
-ac, Ovid. Art. A: 2, 356. Amor. 2, 
6, 41.3 Phylacides heros, Propert. 1, 
19, 7. and his wife Laodamia, Conjux 
Phylaczia, Ovid. Triſt. 5, 14, 39. + 
PayLLis, -idis, the daughter of Ly- 
curgus, king of "Thrace, and herſelf 
a queen of that country; who fell in 
love with Demophoon, the ſon of The- 
ſieus, in his return from the Trojan war. 
Demophoon having left her with a 
promiſe to return, and failing to per- 
form his promiſe, ſhe put an end to her 
days, (G. 425.) Servius ſuppoſes that 
Virgil alludes to this tory, (Si guos 
ant Phyllidis ignes, ſc. habes, if you will 
fing the flames or loves of Phyllis), E. 
„ 20. But others think, that Phyllis 
is only a paſtoral name; as, ib. 3, 

76. et 7, 63. et 10, 41. So Ovid ſeems 
to take Phyllis for a ſhepherdeſs or a 


country-girl, by joining her with A- 


maryllis; thus, Phyllidis hic idem tene - 
roſque Amaryllidis ignes Bucolicis juvenis 
laſerat ante modis, fc. Virgilius, Trift. 2, 
537. G 2. The nurſe of Domician, 
who buried him after he was murdered, 
in a farm of her's near the city, (in 
fuburbano ſue), on the Latin way, Do- 
mit. 17. wg eh bens 0 | 
PayLLODOCE, e, a river nymph, 
Firg. G. 4, 336. e 
Purrrius, a Boeotian, fond of the 
boy Cycnus, whom he tried every me- 
thod to pleaſe, but in vain. At laſt a 
refuſal cauſed the ruin of his favourite, 
(Vid. Cycnxvs.) : 
- PICTOR, -oris, a firname given 
to C. Fapivs, one of the Fabian fa- 
mily, from his {kill in painting, Cic. 
Tuſc. 1, 2. He painted the temple of 
fatety, (84 us), Plin. 35, 7. The 
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PEE: | 
ſirname of Pictor deſcended to his poſ- 
terity, (Vid. Fasius.) ee 

9. Fabius PIC TOR. -oris, a very 
ancient writer of Roman annals, Cic. 
Or. 2, 12.;' Liv. 1, 44. 2, 40. 8, 
30. 10, 37. 22, 7, &c. a 
.-PICUS, the ſon of Saturn, and the 
father of Faunus, Virg. Aen. 7, 48. 
king of the Laurentes, { Laurentis Pi- 
ci), ib. 170. remarkable for his ſkill in 
augury and. horſemanſhip. Virgil de- 
ſeribes Picus in the garb of a Roman 
augur, by anticipation, with the /ituus 
or augur's ſtaff of Romulus, who was 
ſkilled in augury, girt with a ſmall tra- 
bea, or ſhort narrow tunic, carrying a 
round ſhield in his left hand, Virg. Aen. 
7, 187. The goddeſs Circe having fal- 
len in love with Picus, (capta' cupidine 


4 AS 


conjun , i. e. amans, defiring to become 


his wife or miſtreſs, as, E. 8, 18, & 
66. ſo maritus, for amator, Id. Aen. 
4, 536.) and being rejected, is ſaid to 
have ſtruck him with her wand, and to 
have transformed him with her drugs 
into a woodpecker, (verſumque wenenis 
fecit avem, i. e. picum), Virg. Aen. 7, 
190. This transformation of Picus 
Ovid, in his uſual manner, decorates 
with a number of circumſtances, as al- 
ſo that of his companions and wife Ca- 
x ENS, Met. 14, 320,435. There was 
a magnificent palace and temple built 
by Picus in the citadel of Laurentum, 
in Which the ancient kings of Latium 
uſed to be crowned, (Hic ſceptra ac- 
cipere, et primos attollere faſces Regibus 
omen erat), ib. 170. and where ( Tali 
intus templo, for in hoc templo) Latinus 
received the ambaſſadors of Aeneas, 
ib. 192. Servius and other commenta- 
tors imagine, that Virgil, in deſcribing 
this palace, alluded to the palace. of 
Auguſtus on the Palatine Mount, adv. 
175, &c. But it ſeems more proper 
to underſtand the words ſimply, with- 
out any ſuch alluſion. _ N 
PIERUS, v. ius, the father of the 
Nine Muſes by Antiopaz whence the 
Muſes were called by the poets, Pi E- 
RIDES & PIERIAE, Cic. N. D. 3, 21. 
But Ovid ſays, that Pierus, v. on, a 
Macedonian, (Pellacis in ar vis), 2 
| | ſt i 


\ 


; IX. 

the father of nine girls by Evippe, a 
Paeonian or Macedonian woman, (Pa- 
Inis, dis), which nine ſiſters had the 
f e to challenge the Nine Mu: 
fes to a conteſt in muſic, and being 
vanquiſhed, were turned into magpies, 


(in picas), Met. 5, 302. ad fin. 
the Muſes are 


But 
enerally thought to 
have been named PiERI DES, -um; oy 
Pieris, voc. Pieri, from Prixvs,” a 
mountain in Theſſaly, on the Wan 
of Macedonia, (Vid. G. 323.) 
PLA, the wife -% Lb, Gie Att, 
| 4+ J. &c. , 
M. Pirius, esse of Arti: 
cus, Cic. Au. 13, 31.; Fam. 8, 8. So 
Q. Pilivs, Cic. Att. 4, 17. 2 
ILVMNUS, one of the progenitors 
& Turnus, ſometimes: called his parent, 
Virg. Aen. 9, 3. ſometimes his grand- 
father, ib. 10, 76. and great-great- 


grandfather, ( quartus pater vel aba- | 
ww), ib. 619. He ſeems to have been 


2 deity of that conntry, for by him 
Turnus i is ſaid to have derived his ori- 
in from the gods, ib. 618. He was 
kewiſe called Picuuxus, Serv. ad 
Virg. A. q, 4. et 10, 76. . : 
PiMPLEIDES, um, the Muſes, fo 
called from Pimpla, a mountain of 
Boeotia or 'Thrace, (Vid. G. IxpEx.) 
PinaR11, an ancient family of La- 
tium, Liv. I, 7. Domus Pix ARIA, 
Virg. Aen. 8, 270. Pinarii Nattae no- 
biles, Cic. Div. 2,21. 

T. Pix aRIus, a friend of Cicero's, 
Cic. Fam. 12, 24. Att. 6, 1. et 8, 15. 
APINDARUS, a Theban, an illuſ- 
trious Lyric poet, remarkable for the 
ſublimity of his pores and ol ogg 
hon, (lyric eps), Quinctil. 10. 
Iz 33 Ins z N to be in- 
imitable, ib. et Hor. Od. 4, 25 1, &c. 
Cicero joins Pindar with the Greek 


poets of the firſt rank, Homer, Ar- 


chilochus, and Sophocles, Or. 1. Fin. 
2, 3, 4. He flouriſhed about the time 
of Xerxes's invaſion of Greece. 


—— * Hbnia, Pythia, et 
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His 
poems were written to celebrate the 
victors at the Olympic, Iſthmian, Py- 
khian, and Nemean. games; and ac. 
cordingly are divided into four org 


243. 


18 


Nemẽ u. = Pix D ARAI. ub, the 
ſtrains of . Martial. 8, 18, 6. 
Lyrae Pindaricae Alicen, A Irie poet, 


Ovid. Pont. 4, 17, 40. Plearis Pindu. 


ricis contendere, Stat. Silv. 7, 3, 9H 
Pindarici fontis | qui non expalli##t hauſtus 

who did not fear to drink of the 1 
daric- fountain, i. e. to attempt lyrie 


Poems like thoſe of Pindar, Hor. Ep. 


1, 3, 10. Quali- Pindarico ſpiritus\ore 
tonat, with the ſublimity of Pindar, 
Prop. 3, 17, 40. 80 Id. 2, , 40. In 
like manner Horace, {mmenſuſque' ruit 
profundo Pindirus ore, Pindar flows or 
moves with vaſt ſublimity antoopiout 
neſs of expreſſion, Od. 4, 2, 7. 
. T. Pixxius, one who made Cicera 
his ſecond heir, Cie: Fam. 13, 61. 
Pixir dus, the ſon of Ixion, king 
of the Lapithae; who, having cbncei- 
ved a paſſion for Proſerpine, went down 
to the infernal regions with his friend 
Theſeus, in order to carry her off, (Hs 
dominam Ditis (i. e. Proſetpinam) tha- 
lamo deducere adorti), Virg. Aen. 6, 
397. But being ind, they were 
thrown into chains by Plute. Theſeus 
was afterwards liberated by Hercules, 
but Pirithons is ſaid to have been bound 
faſter : hence, Amatorem (ſe. Proſer- 
pinae) trecentae Pirithoum' cobibent cate- 
nae, Hor. Od. 3, 4, 79. Nec Lethaca 
valet T heſeus abrumpere caro Vincula, Pi- 
rithoo, Ib. 4, 7, 27. This fable is va- 
rioufly related by mythelogiſts, (E. 
423.); Hygin. 79. At the marri 
of Pirithous with Hippodime, v. mia, 
happened the bloody conflict between 
the Centaurs and Lapithae, Ovid. Mer- 
12, 210, &c.— The friendftip be- 
tween Theſeus and Pirithdus- is cele- 


brated, and their fidelity to each other, 


(Aegidat: i. e. Fheſei Pirithoique f- 
des), Ovid. Pods. 2; 6, 26. © Met. 8. 
302. Triſt. 1, 4, 18. Pont. 2, 3, 43+ 3 

2 9500 77 23˙ 4+ Kn G. 423, 438, 
& : : 

[Dh ctrl; an Athenian pre- 
tor, Neb. 7, 5 — 2. A gen neral of 
the Lacedaemonians, Id. 9, 2 
A 3. One of the ſuitors of Penelope, 
Ovid. 5 J. i e Gaye. 80 


8 1 8 PISIS, 
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FISISTRITUsS, an Athenian of 

© noble birth, of great cloquence, brave- 
N and addreſs.;: who artfully uſurp- 
ed the government. of his * 
ſpite of the oppoſition of his Kinſman 
and patained it for thirty-three 

years, till his death, (G. 465.) Fuf- 
tin. 2, 8. Cic. Sen. 20. Brut. 7. 


Nut for any uſurper or tyrant; as for 
Caclar, Cir. Att. 8. 16.—.—Piſiſträtus 
firſt arranged the bogks of Homer, as 
we now have them, Cic, Or. 3, 33. He 
was contemporary with Servius Tul- 
Iius, the 6th-king of Rome, Gell, 1% 

21. PisisrRAT DAR, rum, the 
ſons of Piſiſtratus, Hippias and Hip- 
Parchus, who ſucceeded him, G. 465.) 
e a ſirname of the gens Calpur- 

— {aid to have been derived from 
y- me one of the family who cultivated 
peaſe; y Moree the peſtle of a mor- 
5 lin; 18, 3. 3 Lucan. ad Piſ. 15. 
vid to have been deſcended from Nu- 

5 N vin ; PISO, conſul with M. 
Gris a. 686. and proconſul of 
Cic. Au. I, F. when he ſeems to 

ave quelled ſome inſurrection of the 
OSes, whence Loa humorouſ- 

ty call bim their ſubduer, (pacifirator. 
Allobrogum), ih. 13. He is ba G. 

2 a ſedate or calm and copious ſpeak- 

ery 2 _ 3 fer moni. Plenus er, 
ru 
ce Pro, a young nobleman of great 
ng and worth; the ſon-in-law of 
— By to whom, during his baniſh- 
did all the good offices in hay 
575 Zam. 14, 1- peſt red. in 
-& 3 od Dvir. 3. Pif. 1. Brat: 
died before Cicero's return, 
6. Sea. 31. Cicero {peaks of him ag 
one of the moſt virtuous and 2 
phthed young men of. that 
: PISO. Garfonnus, conſul with A. 
"Clokin 6983 or 6. who coticurred 


&6. the father · in · law of Cac- 
is. Fam. 4, 4 after whoſe death 
_ Antony with great ſpirit, 
os Ply. 1, 4. But being ſent as one 

three ambaſſadors to Antony while 
ges Ka he acted c NOUre 


t ow 


us in baniſhing Cicera, Cic. 


PIT ; 
A (age feeit), Cie. Phil, 8, 9. 
et 10, $5» Fam. 12, 4+ 


Px30K28, um, two young ado 


to whom Horace addreſſed his Art 


Poetry, Harat. Art. P. 6, & 245. calls 
ed Pompilins. ſanguir, the offspring of 
Pampilias, becauſe the Calpurnii were 
ſuppoſed ta ve been deſcended from 
Calpus, the ſon of Numa Dowpiliv, 
i. 292, et ibi Schaliaft, _— 

n. Piso, made governor of 8 
by Tiberius, Tac. Aun. 2, 43. and ſup. 
paſed ta have been employed hy him 
to cut off Germanicus by poiſon, ib. 
6. ; _ Tih. 2. Upon his return to 
Rome, he was accuſed, Tuc. Ann, 3. 
10. Perceiving the. people to be great- 
ly enraged againſt hun, ib. 14. and not 
being ſupported by Dia, he killed 
himſelf, ib. 18. 

Pisa Frugi . e ed by 
Galba as his ſucceſſor to the empire, 
Tac. Hift. 1, 14, & 15. and on that ac» 
count flain by the orders of Otho, abs 
43. in the 33d year of his age. His 
virtues deſerved a better fate, ih. 48.3 
Suel. Galb. 17— Many ather conls. 
derable men of the name of Piſo 8 
mentioned in the claſhes. 4 | 

- PasTo8, örit, the baker, a name 

iven to Jupiter, for a reaſon men · 
tioned, 2 vid. Faſt. 6, 35O, e 

PataRitvs, archon Athens 
when Epicurus died, Cic. Fus. 9g. 

Firuonf uus, a noted wreſtler, 
Pliz. 34, 8. 

. a poet of Rhodes, 
wha, injudiciouſly mixed Greek and 
Latin | in his poems, Hor. Lat. 15 10, 


22. 
Pirrkcut of Mit hn one of 
the ſeven wiſe men of Greece; Hine 


ih Eycurgi, Line Pittaci,  hinc 1 
as we ſay, our Bacons, Miltons, New- 
tans, Addiſons, &c. Cic. Or. 3, 15+ 
Leg. 2, 26. (6G. 464.) | 
) PreTHEvs,. king of Troezene, the, 
grandfather of Theſeus by the mo- 
ther'a fide; who is hence called Pitthii- 
dos Azthrae fia, the ſon of Aethra, 
the daughter of Pittheus, (nom, Pir- 
theis,) Grid. Ep. 10, 131.—PrT- 
TYEIA na, * kingdom 0 Pit- 
git * ak 


„ — nn TO NT 9 


F of e_ 


de put for L. Philippus, t 


n 3 „ - cr bo. of = 


ptr 


For. Sat. 2, J, 97. (Vid. Pacibia- 
Ns. ab 1 
M. PiattTorvs, the accuſer of M. 
Fontejus, Cic. Font. 5. curule aedile with 
C. Flaminius, Cic. Cluent. 45. praetor 
with Cicero, ib. 5 3.—Incendio Plaetort- 
ano Seius ambuſtus gi, is ſinged by the 
conflagration raiſed againſt Plaetorius, 
i. e. affected by his condemnation, as 
being involved in his guilt, Cic. Ar, 
37 20. | M2 
_ Praciogeys, a name hy e to 
orator, 
A. ad Herenn. 4, 31. | 
C. Atejus PLac ul lus; one of the 
partiſans of Clodius, Cic. Ait. 10, 8, 


Dom. 33. 

PLANCUS, v. Pxzancivs, a fir- 
name of the Munatii, from one of that 
family having the ſoles of his feet un- 
commonly plain, N appellantur, 
gui ſupra modum pedibus plant ſunt,) Feſ- 
tus; et Plin. 11, 45 f. 105. 

Cn. PLancivs, of an equeſtrian fa- 
mily in the diſtrict of Atinum, quaeſ- 
tor in Macedonia under L. Appuleius 
the praetor. When Cicero was ba- 
niſhed from Rome, Plancius met him 


at Dyrrachium, and conveyed him 
privately to his head - quarters at Theſ- 


{alonica, | ( T hefſalonicam in Quacftorium 
perduxit,) Cic. poſt. red. in Sen. 14. 
Planc. 41.' Plancius in his tribune- 
ſhip did not diſcover- the ſame at- 
tachment to Cicero, Cic. Planc. 32. 


Afterwards, however, when Plancius, 


being choſen aedile, was accuſed by a 
diſappointed competitor, M. Lateren- 
ſis, of bribery and corruption, Cicero 
undertook his defence, and procured 
his acquittal. - In the civil war he 
joined Pompey ; and after the defeat 
of his party in the battle of Pharſalia, 
ſeems to have retired to Corefra, where 
he lived in exile. Cicero gave him 
hopes of a return; but whether or not 
that event took place we are not told, 
Cie. Fam. 4, 14, & 15. 


777 ET. 
theits, f. e. Troezend, where Pittheus 
reigned, 4b. 4, 107. (G. 421.) 
Piruaxius, a very learned man, 
intimate with Atticus, Cic. Att. 4z 15. 
PracibelAxvs, a noted gladiator, 


PLA 

L. Munatiur PLANCUS,' gover- 
nor of Tranſalpine Gaul, after the death 
of Caeſar; appointed to beat the con- 
ſulſhip with D. Brutus, the year after 
Hirtius and Panſa, Cic. Phil. 3, 15. 
Fam. 10, 1. ordered by the ſenate, in 
coujunction with Lepidus, to found 
the city Lyons, at the conflux of the 
Rhoſne with the Arar, Dio, 46, 50. 
After the battle of Mutina and the 
death of the conſuls, Plancus join- 
ed himſelf with Lepidus and Antony; 
and thus contributed to the deſtrue- 
tion of the republican party, Dio, 46, 
53. though he had given Cicero re- 
peated aſſurances of his attachment to 
the liberty of his country, Cic. Fam. 
10, 4, 8, &. He was conſul with 
Lepidus, a. u. 712, Dio, 47, 16. 
—Plancus adhered to Antony, ac- 
cording to Paterculus, with great ſer- 
vility, till the beginning of the civil 
war between Antony and Auguſtus, 
when he deſerted to Auguſtus, 2, 83. 
He never gained the confidence of that 
emperor ; and therefore he is ſuppoſed 
to have thought of going into volun- 
tary exile to Rhodes or Mytilene, e- 
ſteemed agreeable places of abode by 
the Romans, Cic. Fam. 4, J. et J, 3 f. 
when Horace adviſed him to baniſh 
his anxiety, and remain in his own de- 
lightful villa near Tibur, Od. 1, 9. 
Conſule Planco, i. e. a. u. 711 or 712, 
when Horace was in the heat of youth, 

calidus juvents,) aged 24, ib. 3, 14 f. 

. T. PLAN wad 3-4 the . of 
the former; who burnt the ſenate- 
houſe after the death of Clodius, being 
then tribune, a. u. 701, Cic. Phil. 13g 
11. On which account being accuſed 
by Cicero, he was baniſhed and 


therefore he was ever after very inimi- 
cal to Cicero, Cic. Phil. 6, 4. Fun 
7, 2. He was reſtored to his country 
by Caefar, ib. et Phil. 12, 18. After 
the death of Caecfar, he ſided with An, 
tony, Cic. Phil. 11, 6. He is m 
tioned as extremely illiterate, Cie. F. 


9 10. 


M. PLANCUS Herer, a Roman 
equer, a partiſan of Pompey ; for whoſe 
Oe 812 parden 
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PERLA 


tercede: with Caeſar, Fam. 9, 13. 


ſcholar of Socrates; eſteemed the moſt 
learned and eloquent of the; ancient 
philoſophers, { Philaſophorum praecipuus, 


eve acumine diſſerendi, five eloquendi fa- 


cultate diving quadam et Homerica, Quinc- 
til. 10, 1, $1. Vir unus totius Graeciae 
facile dot iſſimus, Cic. Rabir. Poſt. 9. 
Qua ſi deus quidam philoſophorum, Cic. N. 
D. 2, 12. Princept omnium longe, qui- 
cunque ſeripſerunt, aut locuti ſunt, Cic. 
Or. 19. Jovem ſiguidem, aiunt philoſo- 


Phi, ſi Graece loquatur, fic logui, Cic. 


Brut. 31. Dofus Plato, Hor. Sat. 2, 


4, 3.) It is ſaid that a cluſter of bees 
| ſettled on his lips when a child, Cic. 


Div. 1, 36. He travelled over Egypt 
and Magna Eraecia in queſt of know- 
ledge, Cic. Fin. 5, 29. Tuſc. 4, 19, & 


25. After his return to Athens he 


taught in a gymngſtum near that city, 


called the AcabEAIXA; whence his 


followers were named Acaptmaic, (G. 
294.) We have a compendium of his 
philoſophy, Cic. Acad. 1, 5. He 
thought that the earth moved round 
its axis, (nihil moveri niſi terram;) 
which opinion he expreſſed, though 
ſomewhat obſcurely, in a book called 
Timaeus, (terram verti circa auem, ) ib. 
4. 39. Cicero had ſuch a veneration 


for Plato, that he ſays he would rather 


err with him, than think juſtly with 
others, Tuſc. 1, 17. Numero Platonis 


obſcurius, a proverbial expreſſion con- 
cerning any thing difficult to be under- _ 


ſtood ; from Plato's adopting the num- 
Philoſophi PLaToxICI, Gell. 15, 2. 


Sublimitas PLatoxics, Plin. Ep. 1, 10. 


++ Praron, one of the generals of 
Philip, king of Macedonia, Liv. 28, 


| G=>—© 2. A native of Dyrrachium, 
put to death by Piſo, Cic. Piſ. 34 


Har Reſp. 16. „„ ͤ ͤ ETIR A Shed Si 
A. Praurius, practor of Bithynia 


and Püntus, Cic. Fam. 13, 29. 
V. Accivs PLAUTUS, a native of 


(324 1 
pardon Cicero intreats Dolobella to in- Sarsina { Sarsinas, tis), in Umbria, 
| | - ſaid to have been named Plotus or Plau-: 
PLATO, ani, an illuſtrious A- | 
thenian philoſopher ; ſo named from 
the hroadneſs of his ſnhoulders; the 


Fit: 


tus from his ſplay or broad feet, (a pe- 
dum planitie,) Fęſtus. a celebrated Ro- 
man comic poet; of whoſe plays 
twenty are extant, though not all 
entire. He died in the conſulſhip of 
P. Claudius Pulcher and L. Portius 
Licinius, a. u. 569 or 570, while Cato 
the elder was cenſor, Cic. Br. 15. —— 
PuavTiNus pater in Trinummo, the fa- 
ther deſcribed by Plautus in his play 
called TIN UNMus, Cic. ad. Brut. 2. 
— PLAUTINI numer: et ſales, the 
verſes and wit of Plautus, Hor. Art. 
P. 270, Add. Ep. 2, 1, 58, & 170. 
praiſed by Cicero, C 1, 29. 
PLAUTUs, one of the judges 
who were bribed. to acquit Clodius, 
ſuppoſed to be a fictitious name, Cic. 
, 36 Mo:- eie 
PLEtADEsS, um, vel Pleiades, the 
ſeven ſtars, ſo called from their number 
(rNEuαον, plures;) fing. Pleias, v. Plias, 
v. Plztas, one of the ſeven ttars ;— ſup- 
poſed to have been the daughters of 
Atlas; hence called * Atlantzae, Ovid. 
Faſt. 3, 105: and Atlan idis, Virg. G. 
1, 221. (G. 379. )—Lucida Plelas, the 


bright or beautiful Pleias, i. e. Maia, 


Ovid. Met. 1, 670. Plas for Pliadet, 
Id. Ep. 18, 188. Navita tum flellis nume- 
ros et \nomina fecit, Pletddat, Fe. Virg. 
G. 1, 138. T ajgete fimul os terris oftendit 
honeflum Plias, v. Pleias, as ſoon as the 
Pleiad Taygtte has ſhewn her beau- 
teous face to the earth, ib. 4, 232. 
PLEIONE, es, the daughter of O- 
ce nus and wife of Atlas, (G. 378.) 


PuevraTEs, , a Macedonian, 


, + Cite Pi. 4. 
bers of Pythagoras, Gre. Ait. 7, 13.— 


Pleukkrus, a king of the Illyrians, 
Liv. 26, 24, &c. A £590 | 
C. PEINIUS Secundus, born at Ve- 
rona a. u. 776, pg. Chr. Nat. 23. who 
periſhed by the firſt eruption of Veſu- 
vius, in the 56th year of his age, Plin. 
Ep. 6, 16. Of his numerous writings, 
ib. 3, 5. there is only extant his Natu- 
ral Hiſtory, in thirty-ſeven books; a 
work which has always been juſtly 
held in the higheſt eſtimation, Gell. 3, 
| a 10. 


1 


JJ). 3. eas Bret 3c aero 


JEES 001 NU 


10. et 9, 4, & 16. Hieronym. in Tſai. 


15, 54. in Execbiel. 9, 28. Ceraſa 
PlINIANA, a kind of cherries ſo cal- 
led, Plin. 15, 25 f. 30. wap 


- CPLINIUS Canis: Sicuiduls/the- 


nephew of the former; called the 
Younger Pliny, and his uncle the Elder 
Pliny ; born at Comum, Plin. Ep. 4, 
13. near the lake Larius, which there- 
fore he calls his own, { /uus,) ib. 2, 8. 
et 6, 24. His father was called Cae- 
cilius Comenfis, and his mother Plinia, 


the ſiſter of the natural hiſtorian ;; who, 


having loſt her huſband, lived with her 
brother, ib. 6, 16, & 20. ; by whom 


ber ſon was adopted, zb. 5, 8. and 
therefore aſſumed his name. Pliny, ha- 


ving early loſt his father, was educated 
under the care of his mother aud uncle, 
and of Verginius Rufus, ib. 2, 1, 8. 
He was very ſtudious from a boy, ſo 
that in the 14th year of his age he 


wrote a Greek tragedy, ib. 7, 4. He 
ſtudied eloquence under Quinctilian, 


ib. 2, 14, 9. He lived in great friend- 


ſhip with Tacitus, who was a little 


older than Pliny, ib. 7, 10, & 20. et 9, 
23. He was highly eſteemed by the 
emperor Trajan; and employed his in- 
tereſt with him more for the advantage 
of others than his own, ib. 10, 4, 6, 
& 105, & c. The works of Pliny now 


extant are, his Epiſtles in ten books, 


and a Panegyric on Trajan. 

PlIsTEENES, i, the ſon of Pelops, 
and father of Agamemnon and Mene- 
laus ; "whence. Pliſthenius torus, the 
couch of Agamemnon, Ovid. Rem. Am. 


778. (Yid. G. 405.) — J 2. A ſon. 


of Thyeſtes, ſerved up to his father 
by Atreus at an entertainment, Senec. 
Thyeſt.-724. (G. ibid.) | 
- - PLoTrus, the name of a Roman 
gent. PLOTIANA bona, the effects 
of one Plotius, Cic. Fam. 13, 8. | 
A. PLOTIUS Silvanus, a candi- 
date for the aedileſhip with Cn. Plan- 
cius, Cic. Planc. 7.; praetor in the 
conſulſhip of Marcellus and Sulpi- 
cius, Cic. Ait. 5, | 15.—ſuppoſed to 
have been the ſame with A. Plautius, 
praetor of Bithynia, Cic. Fam. 13, 29. 
I. Prorius, a poet, a favourite of 
C. Marius, Cic. Arch. g. 


P LU TO, v. on, -#nis, the ſoñ of 
Saturn and Ops, the brother of Jupi- 


ter, and king of the infernal regions, 


(G. 388.) — Pluton pater, Virg. Aen. 
7, 327. Domus exilis PLUTon1a, the 
poor, empty houſe or abode of Pluto, 
i. e. the infernal regions, Hor. Od. 1, 
4, 25. So, Perque Ditis domos vacuas, 
— Aen. 6, 269. called empty, be- 
cauſe poſſeſſed by the ſhades, airy un- 
bodied phantoms, fluttering about un- 
der an hollow imaginary form, (tenuer 


fine corpore vitas —wolitare cava ſub ima- 
gine formae,) ib. 292. — PLuroxra, 


-orumy certain places in Aſia emitting 
a noxious vapour, Cic. Div. 1, 36. 
Prurus, the god of riches, accord- 
ing to the Greeks. ' 5 
PobLIRIus, the ſon of Aeſculapius, 
a ſkilful phyſician, Ovid. Art. 2, 735. 
Triſt. 5, 6, 11——@ 2. An Italian, 
who took part with Aeneas againſt / 
Turnus, Virg. Aen. 12, 304 
PoDaRcEs, it, the fuſt name of 
Priam, (G. 400.) | | 
POLEMO, v. on, -onis, the ſon of 
Philoſträtus, an Athenian philoſopher; 
the ſcholar of Xenocrites, Cic. Or. 3, 
18. and his ſucceſſor in the academy ; 
who placed the chief happineſs of man 
in living agreeably to nature, Cic. Fin. 
4, 6. et 5, 31. Polemo in his youth 
had been addicted to diſſipation and 
pleaſure. Returning one morning after 
ſun-riſe from a nocturnal entertainment, 
and ſeeing the gate of Xenocrates 
open, he went in, overpowered with 
wine, as he was, beſmeared with per⸗ 
fumes, and having his head crowned 
with a garland, the uſual garb of ſuch 
as had been feaſting. He ſat down with 
an air of deriſion, which raiſed the in- 
dignation of all preſent. But Xenos 
crates, without being moved, dropt 
the ſubject he was then treating, and 
began to diſcourſe on modeſty and tem- 
perance. The attention of Polemo 
was engaged: He ſoftly pulled the 
crown from his head; and, in ſhort, 
from being a diſſolute debauchee, be- 
came a great philoſopher, Val. Max. 
6, 9» Ext. I. 7 Hor. Sat. 2z 3s 254. 
ee OS O80 ___ Poxtires 


POL: 
-Porfrss, one of the ſons of Priam, 
flain by Pyrrhus, after the taking of 
Troy, Fig. Aen. 2, 5666. 
C. Aſnius POL I. IO, a diſtinguiſh- 
ed orator,” hiſtorian, and poet; ap- 
pointed by Caeſar governor of Spain, 
Cic. Fam. to, 30. After the death of 
Caeſar he wrote ſeveral letters to Ci- 
eero, which are ſtill extant, expreſſive 
of his zeal for liberty, ik. 31, 32, & 
33. He however afterwards joined 


Antony, and did him important 
ſervice. In the war of Perufia, he led 
. commanded ſeven legions, Paterc. 2, 
76. By the mediation of Pollo and 


Macecenas, a war was prevented be- 
tween A us and Antony, and a 
peace concluded at 1 u. 

„Dio, 28. A 7 C. P. 
Len Pd Polio was — coaſul 
with Domitius Calvinus, Dio, 48, 15. 
Next year Pollio ſubdued the Parthini, 
a nation of IItyricum or Dalmatia, 
Dio, 48, 41 /.; Flor. 4, 7. 1 Appian, 
de B. C. p. 1135. and triumphed over 
them, Hor. Od. 2, 1, 15. After this 
Pollio lived in repoſe, and devoted 
himſelf to ſtudy. Though by his union 
wick Antony he had contributed great- 
I to eruſi the hberty of his country, 
yet he ſeems to have retained the high 
ſpirit (ferociam) of freedom, which he 
is faid to have tranſmitted: to his fon, 
Tar. An 1, 12. After Antony be- 
came enflaved by his paſſion for Cleo- 
patra, Pollio did not concern himſelf 


in his affairs; but being requeſted by 


ſtus to accompany him to the 
war of Actium, he declined it, Paterc. 
2, 86. He notwithſtanding continued 


tu enjoy the friendſhip of Auguſtus. 


He wrote the hiſtory of the civil wars, 
in-feventeen books; Suidac, beginning 
from the conſulſhip of Metellus and 
Atranius, a. u. 694, when the firſt tri» 
unmvirate was formed between Caeſar, 
Panipey,. and Craſſus, Hor. Od. a, 1, 
1.3 Fell. 2, 44. ; Flor. 4. 2. Nothing 
of: this work remains but a few frag- 
ments It is quoted by ancient authors, 
with ſuch expreſſions of approbation as 
muſt make us regret the lots of it, Tac. 
Anm 4, 34- 3 Suet. Cacſ. 30, 55, & 56.3 
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Þ oft. 
Val. Max. 8, 13. ; | Sext.. 4.; Lena 
Suaſor. 6. While Pollio was engaged 
in this undertaking, Horace wrote to 
him the firſt ode of the ſecond book, 
in which he deſeribes, the difficulty 
and merit of the work. As an orator. 
Pollio is frequently praiſed by Quinc- 
tilian; who, however, ſays that in 
point. of elegance Pollio was ſo infe- 
rior to Cicero, that he might ſeem to 
have lived an age before him, 10, 1, 
113. As tragic poet Pollio is extol - 
by Horace: Pollio regum Facta 
(1. e. caedes et ſcelera) canit pede ter 
hercuſſo,) i. e. writes tragedies in tri- 
meter Iambic verſe, conſiſting of fix 
feet, Sat. 1, 10, 42. Hence, Mox; 
ubt' publicas Res ordinaris, grande munus 
Cecropio repetes cothurno, when you have 
finiſhed your. hiſtory of public affairs, 
i. e. of the civil wars, you will reſume | 
your grand employment of writing tra- 
gedies in an Athenian buſkin, i. e. 
with the majeſty or elevated ſtyle of 
Sophocles, Hor. Od. 2, 1, 10. 80, 
Sola Sophocleo tua carmina digna cothur- 
uo, Virg. E. 8, 10. Pollio et ipſe facit 
nova carmina, compoſes new poems, or 


poems of uncommon merit, ib. 3, 86. 


Virgil is ſaid to have retained his lands 
by the favour of Pollio, when the ter- 
ritory of Mantua was divided among 
the veteran ſoldiers, Donat. in vita Virs 
gil. 36. Serv. ad Eal. 2, 1. But that 
is alſo aſcribed to Varus, Serv. ad Ecl. 
6, 6. ef 9, 29. Whatever be in-this, 
Pollio certainly was a great patron of 
Virgil. By the advice of Pollio he is 


ſaid to have compoſed. his eclogues, 


Donar in Vit. 10. To him he inſcribed 
his fourth eclogue. Pollio was the 
firſt who erected a public library at 
Rome, and the only image of a living 
perſon placed in it was that of Varro; 
which mark of reſpe&, Pliny obſerves, 

as being conferred by fo diſtinguiſhed 
an orator and citizen, (principe oratore 
et ciue,) was no leſs honourable than 
the naval crown, which he received 
from Pompey the Great, for his valour 
in the war againſt the pirates, 7, 30. 


Add. Id. 35, 2 Pollio is always tank- 


ed among the moſt illuſtrious men of 
K nnd 
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his time, Yell. a, 36.3 Plin. Ep. 51. ry thing in which he followed the ad- 
$45 Dial. d: Orat. 17, 21, & 25. He vice of Polybius, and to bave failed 
is {aid to have lived to a great age, when he negleQed it, Pauſan. 8, 30. 
Val. Max. 8. 13. ext. 4. I The Achacans, after many fruitleſs ap- 
.POLLUR, -acs, the ſon of Jupi- plications to the ſenate, at laſt, at the 
ter and Leda, the brother of Caſtor, end of ſeventeen years, obtained the 
both _ ſuppoſed to have been changed return of their exiles, when their num - 
into a conſtellation called Gemini, the ber was reduced to 300. Polybius, who, 
Twins, worſhipped by mariners, (G. by his influence with Cato the Cenſor," 
411.) +, K cCountributed greatly to the releaſe of his 
Julius POLLUX, a Greek gram- 


countrymen, ſeems not to have uſed 

marian, who wrote a dictionary called this permiſſion of reviſiting his native 

OxomasTicCon, {till extant. city; or if he did, his ſay muſt have 
POLYAENUS, a great geometri- 


10. : been ſhort; for he was with Scipio 
clan, intimate with Epicurus, Cic. Fin. three years after at the ſiege of Car- 
I,.5- with whom he agreed in think- 


thage, (G. 679.) . After the death of ß 
ing, that the whole of geometry was Scipio, Polybius returned to Megalo- x 
falſe, or not founded in demonſtration, pölis, where he lived for ſix years, and 
Cic. Acad. 4, 33.— 4 2. A native of 


died at the age of eighty-two of a 
Macedonia, who wrote a book in Greek 


| bo: E wound he received by a fall from his 
on warlike ſtratagems, which he dedi - horſe. His countrymen erected ſtatues 
cated to the emperors Antoninus and 


in different places to his memory, which 

Verus. This work is ſtill exktant. were ſtanding in the time of Pauſanias, 
POLTBIUS, an, illuſtrious hiſto- J. 8. c. 9, 44, & 48. On one of theſe 
rian, ſtateſman, and warrior, the fon was an inſcription; intimating, That 
of Lycortas, general of the Achaean Greece would not have gone wrong 
league, barn at Megalopölis, a city of from the beginning if it had followed 
Arcadia, about 200 years before Chriſt, the advice of Polybius, and that he a- 1 
the friend of Philopoemen, under whom lone had brought her relief in diſtreſs, 
he learned the art of war. Polybius Id. 8, 37.— Polybius wrote ſeverall 
was employed by bis country in ſeveral books; the Life of Philopoemen, an 
important negotiations. After the re- Account of the Numantine war, Cit. 
duction of Macedonia by Paulus Ae- Fam. 5, 12, and his Univerſal Hiftory,' 
milius, the Roman commiſſioners in containing an account of the tranſac- 
Greece, under pretext that the Achae tions of all the nations then known for. 
ans had favoured Perſeus, cauſed above fifty. three years; that is, from the be- 

a thouſand of the moſt conſiderable ci- ginning of the ſecond Punic war to the 


tizens. to be ſeized and conveyed to 
Rome. \ Among theſe was Polybius. 


When the Achaeans arrived at Rome, 


the ſenate, without hearing their cauſe, 
baniſhed them to different towns in I- 
taly, where they were kept in priſon. 
Polybius, by the favour of Q. Fabius 
and of Scipio Africanus the younger, 
both ſons of Paulus Aemilius, whoſe 
friendſhip he had gained by his merit, 
was excepted from this, number. Po- 


lybius lived in the greateſt intimacy /pernendus aufier}, go, 45. Cicero ſpeaks _ 


with' Scipio till-the death of that great 


man. He was with him both at the 


fieges of Carthage nd Numantia; and 


Scipio is ald to have ſucceeded in eue- 


reduction of Macedonia into a Roman 
province. It conſiſted of forty books, of 
which the five firſt only remain entire. 
There are however large fragments of 
the other books. Polybius has al- 
ways been held in the higheſt eſtima - 


tion as an hiſtorian. Livy, who fre- 


quently quotes and copies from Poly- 
bius, perhaps from jealouſy, beſtows 
on him only the negative praiſe of be- 
ing no deſpicable author, (haudguaquam 


of him in higher terms, (onus aufor. 
Att. 13, 30. e 
ene 
Diis oh | | who 


_ cording to Wr. he was 


P'O'L 
who is ſaidto have brought up Oedi- 


Pus /awhisown ſon, Stat. Theb. 1, 64. 


Cenec. Oedip. v. 12. (Vid. G. 429.) — 
q 2. One of — of Penelope,” 
Ovid. Ep. 1, 91 | 

—— pi A \practor of- the 
Athenians," Cic. Ait. 5,„,l U I 
For rerhrus, an — ſtatuary, 
Ci Or. 2, 2, 16 f. Brut. 86. Verr. 45 3. 
Fuſe: 1, 2. Hence. Qgod ab arte My- 
ronis, Aut Polycleteo juſſum eſt quod. vi- 


vert caels, by the graving inſtrument of 
Polyeletus, Stat. Silo. 2, 2, 67. 80 


uod Polyeleteis viſum eſt . . f 


ib. 4 6, er c 1 $57 2213 


Porvexirzs, ic, a tyrant! o of Sa- 
mos, uncommonly fortunate in life; za ſo 
that he is ſaid never to have met with 
any eroſs accident. To occaſion 0 
himſelf ſome vexation, he threw a ring 
of great value i into the ſea, but he ſoon 


aſter found it in the entrails of a fiſh: Dov. 


which was ſent him. This ſuppoſed - 
happy man at laſt met with a miſerable 
exit, being decoyed to viſit Orontes, 


the Perſian governor of Magneſia on 


the Maeander, who put him to death, 


Herodot. 3, 39, &c. 3 Cites Fin. 5, 30. 


"PourDAnas, anti, a Thracian — 
Iita:of extraordinary ſtrength, of which 
ſeveral wonderful inſtances are record- 
ed, Pauſan. 6, 5.—— 12. The ſon of 
Panthous, (Panibidet), the companion 
of Hector, Homer. Il. 18, 249. ; Ovid. 


Mer. 12, 547. put for any nobleman, 
| Parſe 1. . — Por TDA MANTEA arma, 
the arms of Polydämas, Sil. 12, 212. 
Pol vngerzs, v. at, de, king of 
| Seriphus, at whoſe court Perſeus was 


educated, (G,395«), Ouid. Met. 5, 242. 
-PoLyporVvs;: the youngeſt ſon of 


— and Hecüba, Cic. Or. 3, 58. 
whom his father, at the beginning of 
the war, ſent; to Poly mneſtor king of 


Thraces with a large ſum of gold to be 
educated there till the fate of Troy 


| — be determined. Polymneſtor 


heard of the death of Priam, 
—— don the money, and aſſaſſinated 


Polydorus. According to Ovid, the 
dead body of Polydorns. was, thrown: 


into the ſea, and was found by Hecu- 
ba an the ſhore, Met. 2 bu an. 


ied, and 
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a grove of myrtles grew on his tomb, 
from one of which, while Aeneas at- 
tempted to pull it, drops of blood are 
ſaid to have diſtilled; Aen. 3, 27, Kc. 
| —-PorLvDortvus ſanguis, the-blood of 
Polydorus, Ovid. Met. 13, 629. 8e. 
veral others of this name are mentioned | 
in the claſſios. 

Porvonõrus, Arfingjens- inde; at 
Athens, born in the iſland Thaſus, 
(Thaſſur), Cie. Br. 18.; Plin. 7, 56. 
35, 6. 2 e 94 35. ; bo orgs 12, 
IO, 3, & 10% 

Polrnisrox, pinks a 9 
to Corn. Alexander, a grammarian, on 
account of his great knowledge in an- 
tiquity, Suet. de Ill. Gramm. 20. 

Por YHYUVIA; vel Polymnia, one of 
the Muſes, ure, Ty 1, 3 3's 3 Ovid. 
Fal. 55 9, & 53. 3; 
PoLvyinusy'a Corimhian augur, Cite 
I, 40. — J 2. An excellent en- 
Smarts Vitruv. praef. K 48 

OLYMNESTOR,\'-dris, a king of 
Ine; whoſe eyes Heciiba tore out 
with her nails; in revenge for the death 
of» her ſon en Ovid. Met. 13, 
56. Kr 120. 815 g 

\Porynices, i, che ſon of Dedipus: 
king of Thebes, who! having agreed: 
with his brother Eteocles to reign one 
year each alternately, and being exclu- 
ded by his brother — that right, fled 
to Adraſtus, king of Argos, and mar- 
ried his daughter A By the aſ- 
ſiſtance of Adraſtus 1 attempted to 


recover his right by force, which gave 


oecaſion to the Theban war, (G. 430.) 

.POLYPHEMUS, the ſon of. Nep- 
tune, a Sicilian Cyclops of monſtrous 
ſize, who fed on human fleſh, (G. 454.) 


Cic. Tuſc. 5, 39. Ving. Aen. z, 618, 


&c. He took delight in feeding his 
ſheep; hence called pgſor Polyphemus,. 
ib. 657. 2. One ws the Lapltbac, 
Homer. Il. 1, 264. 

'\PoLYxXENA, one — * daughters. 
of. king Priam, ſacrificed by Pyrrhus 
on the tomb of Achilles, (G. 448.) ; 
hence Cacdec Pol xX ENIA, the. blood 
of Folyxkna, Catull. 63, 368. 

Pol xo, dt, an Amazon, The: 

prompted. the. women. . 


"tay 


| ah. Bn EE. 3 dies. SES 


gen 


repreſented as a propheteſs beloved by 
Apollo, Fal. Flace. 2, 316. e 
POMPEIA gent, a plebeian clan at 
Rome, of which Velleius Paterculus 
ſays there were two or three branches, 


{familiae }, but does not inform us what 


they were, 2, 21. L n 
Cn. POMPEI Us, (ſirnamed Sr RA- 
zo, from his ſquint eyes, and his reſem- 
blance to his cook, who was called 
Afonogenes ST&aB0, Plin. ), 12.3 Val. 
Mas. 9, 14, 2.), conſul with L. Por- 
tius Cato, a. u. 664, f. 5. one of the 
Roman generals in the Social war, Cic. 
Font. 1 5. Balb. 22. who gained a tri- 
umph over the people of Aſculum in 
Picenum, (Aſculani Picentes), Aſcon. 
in Cic. Piſ. 24. in which triumph P. 
Ventidius, who aſterwards triumphed 
over the Parthians, being then a boy, 
was led among the captives, Plin. 7, 
43 f. 44.; Pell. 2, 65.; Gell. 2, 4. In 
the army of Pompey Cicero ſerved as 
a ſoldier, (tiro fuit), Cic. Phil. 12, 11. 
Strabo, though poſſeſſed of great mili- 
tary talents, was hated on account of 
his covetouſneſs. After his death, which 
was occaſioned by a thunderbolt, the 
eople treated his corpſe with great 
indignity, Plutarch. in Pomp. princ. ; 
Fell. 2, 27. | COPE & f D 
Cn. POMPEIUS: Magnus, the ſon 


of Cn. Pompeius Strabo, born a. u. 647. 
When he was a very young man, and 


ſerved in the camp of his father, who 


had been appointed general againſt Cin- 


na, he, with great addreſs and forti- 
tude, ſaved his father's life, when one 


L. Terentius, the tent -· companion of 


young Pompey, being bribed by Cinna, 


had confpired with ſome others to aſ- 
ſaſſinate him. Upon Sylla's return to 


Italy from the Mithridatic war, Pom- 


pey, then only about twenty-three 


years old, joined him with three legions, 


which he had raiſed by his own private 


influence among his father's veterans 
and others. Pompey, by his ſucceſsful 
conduct, contributed greatly to the 


victory of the patrician or ariſtocratic 
party. Sylla having reduced all Italy 
under his dominion, ſent Pompey with 


3 . 
Hay their huſbands, Stat. TBeb. 5, 90. 


von 

an army into Sicily againſt Perpenna 
and Carbo the conſul. Pompey forced 
Perpenna to fly from the iſland; and 

having taken Carbo priſoner, put him 
to death, and fent his head ts Syllap 
though he had formerly owed him ob- 
ligations, Val. Max. $; 3.3 Cic. Fans 
9, 21: From thence Pompey was ſent” 
againſt Domitiüs, the commander of 
the Marian or popular party in Africa, 
who in the firſt engagement was defeats 
ed and ſlain. Pompey ſo much extend - 
ed the limits of the Roman empire in 
Africa, that upon his return to Rome 
Sulla went out to meet him at the head 
of the nobility, and ſaluted him by the 
title of Porrius Macnus, or Pompey 
the Great, by which name he has fince 
been diſtinguiſhed. "Lucan uſually calls 
him by the ſimple nume of Macs. 
Sulla, with ſome reluctance, permitted 
Pompey, though only an euer; and 
not yet a ſenator, to enter the city in 
triumph; an honour which had never 
before been granted to any but to con- 
ſuls or praetors, Cic. Manil. 21. Plin. 
7, 26. After the death ot Sulla, Pom- 
pey joined Cattilus the conſul in eruſn- 
ing Lepidus the colleague of Catulus, 
though formerly the friend of Pompey; 
and promoted to the conſulate by his 
intereſt, becauſe Lepidus wifnhed to re- 
verſe the acts of Sulla, and 'recal the 


exiled Marians. Brutus, the lieutenant 


of Lepidus, having voluntarily ſut reu- 
dered to Pompey at Mutina, on condi- 
tion of having his life ſpared, was, not- 
withſtanding, by the orders of Pom - 
pey, put to death. After this Pom- 
pey was ſent into Spain agtinſt Serto- 
rius, which war he finiſhed with his 
uſual ſuceeſs. Sertorius being baſely 
murdered by Perpenna af a feaſt; moſt 
of the Spaniards ſubmitted to Pompey. 
Soon after Perpenna being taken, in 
order to fave his life, produced a num - 
ber of letters, ſeveral of which, he ſaid, 
wete from the greateſt men in Rome, 
inviting Sertorius into Italy. Theſe 
Pompey; with great prudence and mag- 
nanimity, publicly burnt, without read- 
ing one of them; and ordered Perpen- 
na to be put to death, leſt he ſhould 

Tt diſcover | 


war 


I 


rom „ 
diſcover the names of thoſe by whom 
the letters were written, Plutarch. 
+ Pompey, in his return to Italy with 
his victorious army, fell in with a body 
of thoſe fugitive ſlaves, who; after 
the deſtruction of Spartäcus, had e- 
0 from Craſſus, and entirely cut 
them off, Plutarch. in vit. Pomp.; Cic. 
Mani 11. Seat. 31. For his victory 
in Spain Pompey obtained a ſecond 
triumph, while he was ſtill only a pri - 
vate citizen, and of the equeſtrian rank; 
bot the next day he entered on the con- 
ſulſhip, to which he had been elected 
in his abſence, though not yet full thir- 
ty-ſix years old. But the ſenate, by a 
decree, diſpenſed both with his age and 
abſence, Cic. Manil. 21. (Vid. A. 117.). 
His colleague was M. Craſſus, a. u. 
684. Pompey, while conſul, reſtored 
the power of the tribunes, which Sulla 


' had abridged. In return for this fa- 


our, Gabinius, one of the tribunes, 
got a law paſſed, | inveſting Pompey 
with extraordinary powers to carry on 
wur againſt the pirates, who then in- 
Feſted the Mediterranean ſea, and even 
inſulted the ports of Italy. This war 
Pompey finiſhed with wonderful diſ- 
patch, Cic. Manil. 12. While Pompey 
dus extinguiſhing the remains of the 


Piratic war in Cilicia, he was appoint- 


ed, by a law propoſed by Manilius a 
2ribune, with {till more ample powers 
0 carry on the war againſt Mithri- 
Gates; Vell. 2, 33. Pompey finiſhed 
this war with . glory, having add- 
ed to the empire three powerful king- 


.doms, Pontus, Syria, Bithynia, lea- 
and nations of 
he eafl tributary to the republic, as 


ving all the other kings 


Far as the Tigris, Plutarch.; et Cic. 
Prov, (Conf. 12. He returned to Italy 


. u. 692. Apprehenſions were enter- 


tained at Rome that he would lead his 
victorious army to the city, and ſeize 
the government, which it was thought 
be might have done. But he diſband- 
ed his troops at Brunduſium, and with 
a private retinue purſued his jou 
to Rome, where he was received wi 
the greateſt joy. His triumph laſted 
for two days, and was the moſt ſplen- 
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did that had ever been ſeen in Rome, 
Pell. 2, 40. ; Plin. 7, 26. Plutarch ob- 
ſerves, that it would have been happy 
for Pompey to have died at tis time, 
in the height of his fame and fortunes, 
and might have added, for his country 
too. Next year the ſenate having re- 
fuſed to ratify the acts of Pompey in 
Aſia, many of which had been very 
abſolute, he formed a combination with 
Caeſar and Craſſus, to permit nothing 
of importance to be done in the ſtate 
without their approbation, which is 
commonly called the Firſt 7 riumvirete, 
and in the end proved fatal to the repub- 
lic, and to Pompey himſelf, as alſo to his 
two aſſociates, ( Tu cauſa malorum Fada 
tribus dominis communis Roma, Lucan. 1, 
84. Nulla fides regni ſociit, omniſque po- 
teſtas Impatiens conſortis erit, ib. 93.) 
Vid. G. 241. ). To confirm this alliance, 

dompey married Julia the daughter of 
Caeſar, who, from her amiable quali- 
ties, acquired great influence over her 


huſband. Cicero and others ſtrongly 


diſſuaded Pompey from this connection, 
but their remonſtrances were difr 

ed. Pompey henceforth promoted the 
ambitious views of Caeſar, in violation 


of all law and juſtice. He and Orafſug 


however were not inattentive to their 
own intereſt. A. U. 698, they ſeized 
on the conſulſhip, though they had not 
declared themſelves candidates within 
the legal time. They cauſed a law to 
be paſſed by Trebonius, one of the 
tribunes, 
vince Spain and part of Africa, for the 


ſpace of five years; to Craſſus, Syria; 


and to Caeſar, the continuation of his 
command in Gaul for five years more, 
Plutarch, Pompey managed his pro- 


vince by his lieutenants, remaining him- 


ſelf at Rome; which was alſo contrary 
to law. Beſides, he enjoyed an exten- 
ſive commiſſion, which had been con- 
ferred on him, a. u. 696, by a decree 
of the ſenate, at the motion of Cicero, 
after his return from exile, Cic. Dom. 
4» 5» J, & c. and confirmed by a law, 


whereby the whole adminiſtration of 


the corn and proviſions of the republic 
was granted to Pompey for five Jes 
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nting to Pompey as a pro- 
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with a power of chuſing fifteen lieute- 
nants to aſſiſt him, Cic. Ati. 4, 1.3 Dio, 
39, 9. Liv. Epit. 104. ; Plutarch. Pomp. 


645. This law was made on account 


of diſturbances in the city occaſioned 
by a famine, Dis, ibid. and it was al- 
leged by Pompey's enemies that the 
famine had been artificially created for 
the ſake of getting the law paſſed, Lu · 
can. 1, 318. | | | 

Pompey, in his ſecond conſulate, de- 
dicated a fplendid temple to Yenus Vic- 


trix or the Conguereſe, and adjoining to 


it a theatre, both which he bad built 
at his private expence. On this occa- 
fion he exhibited the moſt magnificent 
ſhews that had ever been ſeen in Rome, 


/ Cic. Off 2, 16. Fam. To log Plin. 8. 7. 


Dio, 39. Pp. 107. | 

Next year Julia, the great bond of 
union between Caeſar and Pompey, 
died in childbed, and her infant ſon 
ſoon after her, to the great grief of 
her father and huſband, and alſo of the 


whole Roman people, Paterc. 2, 47+ 


( Fulia—tu ſola furentem Inde virum pote- 
ras, atque binc retinere parentem, Lucan, 
1, 115. Morte tua diſcuſſa fides, bellumgue 
MmoVEere um eft ducibus, ib. 1 19.) 5 
A. U. 700, accounts were received 
at Rome of the death of Craſſus and 
his ſon Publius, with the total defeat 
of his army by the Parthians. By this 
event the only curb left to the power 
of Pompey, and the ambition of Cae- 


ſar was removed; ( Craſſus erat belli me- 
dus mera, Lucan. 1, 100. ſacva arma 


ducum dirimens, 104.) 


Voiolent tumults having ariſen in the 


city on-account of the murder of Clo- 


dius by Milo, Pompey was elected 
_» val. Maximus ſays that Julia's death was 


|  occafioned by a fright, upon ſeeing her huſ- 


band's robe brought home all bloody from 
the Campus Martius, 4, 6, 4. where a tumult 
had happened, in which ſome were killed ſo 
near Pompey that he was covered with blood, 
and forced to change his clothes. But accor- 
ding to Plutarch, this fright only cauſed a 
miſcarriage. Julia afterwards became preg- 
nant, brought forth a daughter, and ynfor- 


4unately died after her delivery; nor did the 


child long ſurvive her, is Pomp. p. 647. Pa- 
terculus ſays it was a ſon, ib. But Dio agrees 
with Plutarch, 39, 64. 80 Seneca, ad Helv. 
5, 34. and Suctonius, Cagfe 26. ; Lucan. 5, 47 4+ 
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ſole conſul to quell them. He had ex? 
peed to be created dictator, and thus 
to be ſpontaneouſly inveſted with- the 
chief power of the ate ; but the ex» 
pedient of making him ſole conſul wat 
preferred, Cic. Att. 4, 15. 2, Fr. 3, 8. 
& 9. Milo was baniſhed. Pompey aſſu- 
med Scipio as his colleague in the con · 
ſulate for the laſt five months, and mar- 
ried his daughter Cornelia, who had 
formerly been the wife of young Crafs 
ſus. After the death of Craflus and 
Julia the jealouſies between Pompey 
and Caeſar came to an open rupture, 
which terminated in a civil war. Vas 
rious cauſes were aſſigned for. this 
war; but the chief reaſon was, that 
Pompey could not bear an equal, nor 
Caeſar a ſuperior, (Nec quenguam jam 
ferre poteſt, Gaeſarve priorem, Pompeinſve 
parem, Lucan. 1, 125.) , Pompey truſt» 
ed te the fame of his former exploits, 
2 credere fortune, ib. 135, and 
refore was remiſs in making prepas 
rations. Being ſeized with a dange» 
rous illneſs, all the towns of Italy of- 
fered public prayers for his ſafety, an 
honour which had never before been 
paid to any one, Vell. 2, 48. ; Juvenal. 
10, 283. Cic. Tuſc. 1, 35. Theſe 
proofs of popularity, joined to other 
circumſtances, ſerved to lull Pom 
into ſecurity. Cicero and his mo 
prudent friends adviſed him to peace, 
but he would liſten to no accommoda- 
tion; while Caeſar, who propoſed terms, 
only meant to impoſe on his adverſa- 
ries; and the Roman people, by tame- 
ly ſubmitting to the uſurped authority 
and violent acts of the Triumvirate, 
had loſt the power of aſſerting their 
liberty, and of reducing, as they ought, 
both Pompey and Caeſar to a private 
ſtation. All that was left to them, as 
Cicero often obſerves, was to ſubmit 
to the conqueror. As Pompey was 
negligent in making preparations for 
war, ſo in conducting it he did nothing 
worthy of his former reputation. Pom- 
y declared, That he would con- 
Ader all as enemies who did not join 
him z?? but — 5 3 he . 
reckon all thoſe as his friends who re. 
tee: | mined 


POM 
maiged neuter} Car.” B. C. 1,33. ; 
Cie; Att. 11, 6. Pompey's confidence 
in his ſuperior reſources proved his 
ruin. His former prudence, as well as 
Kis good fortune, ſeemed to have for- 
faken him. When the friends of Pom- 
pey reminded him of the power of 
Caeſar, and that if he ſhould think of 
leading his army againſt the- city, there 
was not a ſufficient: force to oppoſe 
him, Pompey ſmiled, and with great 
. indifference bade ther not be con- 
cerned about that, For, ſaid he, if 
I ſtamp on the ground in any part of 
Italy, there will riſe up forces enow 
in an inſtant, both horſe and foot.“ 

Phlaarchi Upon hearing, however, 
that Caeſar had paſſed he, Rubicon, 
Pompey fled from Rome, the conſuls, 
the inferior magiſtrates,” and moſt of 
the ſenate following him. Cicero and 
thoſe who were truly attached to the 
uncient conftitution of their country, 
though they ſaw the danger of the con- 
teſt, — that which ſoever ſide got the 
better, the war muſt end iu tyranny, 

Pace opus oft, em victoria cum multa ma- 

tum ceriè tyrannut exiſiet, Cie. Att. 
7, 5. Dominalio ab utroque, i. e. Pom- 
peio et peers quazſita- eft non id ac- 
rum, beata et honefia civitas ut offt ; were 
que regvare wult; Ib. 8, 14.) yet they 
thought it ſafer to join Pompey than 
Caeſar,” Cic. Hit. 3, , 8, &c. Thus 
Cato, Publica figna, ducemque Pompeium 
fequimur 5 igdew! me milie wincat, Ne fbi 
fe viefſſe putet, Lucan. 25 319, Ke. nn 
2 9. 19, &c. * 

Pompey, unable to niake/ head * 
Caeſar in Italy, retired to Brun- 
um, where, being beſieged by Cae- 
| fr he eſcaped from thenoe to Greece, 


164.) IF Pompey had ſailed to 


Ang his own province, he would 
have acted more wiſely. But he left 
it to be defended by his lieutenants 
Afranius and Petreius, whom Caeſar 
next year conquered, and added their 
forces to his o.w-n. 
mean time had ollected a great army 
from the eaſt, ſadverſis inſtructur Eõit, 


with eaſtern forces to oppoſe. 


Exeſar, Firg. Aen. 6, 832. J and fixed 
his head · quarters at Dyracchium, (6. 


4 
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330.) Here Caeſar, unable to bring 


in the 


P O M 


Porky to an engagement, attempted, 
though with a ſmaller number of men, 
to block him up, by raifing works of 
immenſe extent, but was prevented 
with great loſs. If Pompey on this 
occaſion' had improved his advantage, 
he might have totally defeated Caeſar, 
as Cactar himſelf declared; ( A&um de 
nobis fuerat, i hoſtis ſciv 72 victorid uti, 
Plutarch. Non inflante Pompeio, negavit, 
ſc. Caeſar, eum vintere ſeire, Suet. Caeſ. 
36.) or if he had continued to act on the 
defenſive, and kept near his fleet, he 


muſt have finally proved victorious. 


But being prevailed on by the impor- 
tunity of his officers, contrary to his 
own opinion, to riſ a general engage- 
ment, he was completely defeated by 
Caeſar on the plains of Pharſalia, and 
his camp taken. Pompey, by a ſtrange 
fatality, had made no proviſion for this 
diſaſter. He might ſtill have retrieved 
his affairs, by colle King the remains of 
his forces, and transferring the war to 
Italy or ſome other place, which he 
might have caſily done, being maſter 
at ſea. But he was firuck with ſuch 
conſternation, as diſabled him to con- 
cert proper meaſures for extricating 
himſelf from his difficulties. He firtt 
ſailed to Leſbos, to take in his wife 
Cornelia, whom he had left at Mity- 
lenae with his ſon Sextus, From thence 


he directed his courſe to Egypt, to ſo- 


licit the aſſiſtance of Ptolemy, whoſe 


father Aulẽtes, Pompey, by means of 


Gabinius, had reſtored to his throne, 


{depulfs ſceptra parenti Rediliderat, Lu- 


can. 9, 1028.) Ptolemy was a minor, 
{ pupillus, Senec. ep. 4. puer. Lucan. 8, 
44%; and happened then to be enga- 
ged in war with his ſiſter Cleopatra, 
having his army encamped on mount 
Cas ius near Peluſium, Caef-. B. C. 3, 
103. 3 Lucan. 8, 464. about the au- 
tumnal equinox, ih, 467. The chief 
miniſters of Ptolemy were Photinus, 
(al. Pothinus) an eunuch; Theodotug 
of Chios, his praeceptor 5 and Achil- 
las, an Egyptain, commander of the 
troops. They having called a council 
. * e wen e dit by the 
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Photinus, Lucan. 8, 4$3,—5 36. de- 
termined to invite » Pompey on ſhore 
aud put him to death. The execu- 
tion of this plan was committed to 
Achillas. He taking along with him 
Septimius, a Roman, who had former- 
ly been a centurion in the army of 
Pompey, Caef. ib. 104. with ſome other 
officers, went out in a ſmall boat to 
the galley of Pompey, and requeſted 
that he would truſt himſelf with them, 
becauſe the ſhallow water would not 
permit his own ſhip to come nearer to 
the land. Pompey went into the boat 
with two centurions and his freed man 


Philip, contrary to the advice of ſeve- 


ral of his friends. When they drew 
near to the ſhore, while Pompey was 
taking Philip by the hand in order to 
raiſe himſelf with more eaſe, Septimi- 
us came behind him, and run him 
through with his ſword. Upon which 
Achillas and the reſt alſo drew their 
{words. Pompey perceiving his death 
inevitable, covered his face with his 
robe, (ut widit comminus enfes, involvit 
wultus, Lucan, 8, 613.) and without 
uttering a word ſubmitted to his fate, 
in the 59th year of his age, the day 
after his birth-day, Plutarch. ; on the 
day on which he had triumphed over 
Mithridates and the pirates, Dio, 42, 5. 
Cornelia with her company in the gal- 
ley, ſeeing what paſſed, ſhrieked aloud. 
The mariners quickly weighing - an- 
chor, ſet ſail, and the wind favouring 
them, eſcaped the purſuit of the Egyp- 
tian galleys, ibidPPPQ.Q. 
In the mean time the murderers of 
Pompey having eut off his head, em- 
balmed it, the better to preſerve its 
features, deſigning it for a preſent to 
Laier. | 75 
bh Septimius is ſaid to have cut off the head, 
"Emtan' 8, 668. hence Pellacuſque puer pladio ti. 
ii tolla recidit, Magne, tuo, Ptolemy cut off thy 
head, O Pompey, by thy own ſword, i. e. 
by the ſword of Septimius, who had been 
thy centurion, ib. 607. On this account he 
is called the client of Pompey ; thus, Pompeius 
et” Cicero clientibus ſuis praebere cer vicem, fc. 
coguntur, Pompeius Septimio, qui olim ↄr- 
dimes ſub eo duxerat; Cicero Popilio, quem 
defenderat, Senec. de Trang. animi, c. 15. 
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The body of Pompey was- hren 


over board, and left naked on the 


ſhore, expoſed to the view of all who 


deſired to ſee it. His freed man Phi- 


lip, however, ſtill kept near it, an 


when the crowd was diſperſed, bathed 


it in the ſea, and, having nothing elle, 
wrapt it up in one of his own garments. 
Looking round for materials to burn 
it, be at laſt found the wrecks" of 8 
fiſhing-boat, of which he compoſed a 
* In this he was aſſiſted by an old 
oman ſoldier who had ſerved under 


/ 


Pompey in his youth. The body be- 


ing conſumed they gathered the re- 
mains and buried them under a ſmall 
pile of earth, which they ſeraped to- 
gether with their hands, over which 
ſome perſon wrote this inſeription, 
Hz wo Makhirrp & TEMPLEg. CAN 
SCARCELY FIND A GRAVE, Appian. B. C. 
2, 281. The aſhes of Pompey were after- 
wards conveyed to Rome and depoſited 
by Cornelia, in a vault of his Alban vil 
la, Plutarch. in Pomp. fins Lucan ſays, 
that the funeral rites of Pompey were 
performed by one. Cordus, formerly 
quaeſtor to Pompey, 8, 715. who pla- 
ced a ſtone over the tomb, with this 


inſcription, Hic «Tus rs Macros, 


gyptians raiſed a monument to him on 
the place, and adorned it with figures 


of braſs; which being defaced by time, 


and almoſt buried in ſand and rubbiſh, 


was reſtored by the emperor Hadrian, 


Appian. B. Civ. 2, 481 f.; Spartian. in 
Hadrian. c. 14. 
The principal auth | 
Pompey ſoon after met with the juſt 
puniſhment of their perſidious cruelty. 


Acbillas and Photinus were put to 


death by Caeſar. Ptolemy, being over- 
thrown in battle on the banks of the 


Nile, diſappeared, and was never after- 
wards heard of. Theodötus, having 


in poverty and contempt, till Brutus 
finding him in his province of Afia, 


put him to death with exquilite tor- 
ture, Plularch. in Pomp. . Appian 
ſays, that Theodötus was crucified by 


Caſſius, 3. Civ. 2. p. 284. Dy 
Pompey 


org of the death of 


eſcaped from Egypt, lived a vagabond - 


{| OM. 

* Polapey'inhis youth was remarkable 
for is ——— There 
Was a di 3 aſpect mingled 
Wich —— which commanded re- 
Peet, Phtarch.” in vit. P. pr.; Pell 2, 
; Plia. , 12.; Cic. Brut. 68. This 


| — his countenance is faid to 
"retained after death, ( Perman/fe 


e ee 
Tue death of Pompey is often 
mentioned by ancient authors, as a 
Kriking inſtance of the inſtability of 
 Homian greatneſs, | Juvenal. 10, 283. 3 
Cle. Tuſe. 1, 35. Fam. 6, 15. Div. 2, 

9 Fler. 4, 2, 52.3; Val. Max. 5, 1, 
10. Paterc. 2, 54. 3 Dio, 42, 5-3 Ap- 
rate; B. C. 2, 281. wee ubi (ſc. in 
A to,) Pompeio detraxit arena tri. 
— 4 — being ſlain, and his 
headleſs body left naked on the ſhore 
of Egypt, tarniſhed the glory of his 
three triumphs; which the ſand or 
More itſelf is poetically ſaid to have 
eaken from him, Propert. 3, 11, 35. 
There is reaſon to believe that if 
| Pompey had gained the victory, he 


4 his partifans would have exercifed 
_ & wich more eruelty than Caeſar did. 
Me learn this from ſeveral paſſages of 
Cicero, WhO ſays that Pompey openly 
Aeclared his intention of imitating Sul. 
, ( Jyllant regni ſamiliudinem concupivit, 
Cie, Att. g, . gam ereörò illud, 
Kulla potuit, ego non potero?“ jb, 
e. Cir. Martell. 6. and even denoun- 
eed x proſcription, ¶ Luceriae multis ſer- 
monibus denuntiata eff, Cic. Att. 8, 11. 


e 10 quas gut Lucerias i. e. proſerip- 
tiones B dentuntiatas borrent, 4 
18.) Marcell. 6.; whence Cicero frames 
new Words to expreſs this deſire, ( Sul- 
laturire et proſeripturire animum Pompeii, 
c. Att. 9, 12. et 10, 5. But Pom- 
pey never attempted to make himſelf 
maſter of his country, as Caeſar did; 
when perhaps he might have done it. 
He always returned contented after 
bis victories to a private rank, {ſemper 
n armis Civilem repeliſſe togam, Lucan. 
3, 813. Tacitus however obſerves, 
that Porapey was not better than Ma- 
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rius and Sulla, but only more artful in 
difguifing his luſt of power, (occultiors 
non melior), Hitt. 2, 38. Cl ramen 
. Pompey is called by Cicero in his 
letters to Atticus by various names 
EeickxATEs, from his domineeri 
ſpirit, 2, 3. Megabocc hus, from his 
conqueſts in Africa, ib. 7. Hieroſoly · 
marius, from his having taken Jerufa- 
lem, ib. 9. Sampficeramus, from his ha- 
ving conquered a petty prince in Syria 
of that name, ib. 14, 16, & c. Do. 
mus Pour EIA, the houſe of Pompey, 
Ovid. Pont. 4, 5, 11. Pour IA PorT1+ 
cvs, the portico of Pompey, built near 
his theatre, ſupported on an hundred 


pillars;; hence called 'Hecatonfijlon; ſur. 


rounded with a double-row of plane 
trees, &c. Propert. 2, 32, 11. called 


Unbra Pour EIA, Id. 4, 9, 49.3 Ovid. 


Ari. Ig 67. et 3» 387. Pompeii dona, 
Martial. 2, 14, 10.; and ſimply Prince 


Peius, Id. 11, 1, 11.; Add. Vitruv. 5, 


9. Plin. 35, 9, 10, & 11.—Pon- 
PEIANI triumphi, the triumphs of Pom- 
3 Lucan. 3, 166. figna, Id. 1, 323.— 
PoMPEIANAE partes, the party of Pom- 
pey, Hirt. B. Hip. 35, & 37—Pom- 
PELANI, orum, the favourers of Pom- 
pey, thoſe of his party, Pell. 2, 1 $5 
»—PomregioPOLTs, i. e. Soli v. Soloe, 
a city of Cilicia, given by Pompey to 
the pirates to dwell in, Mel. 1, 19. 
Cn. POMPEIUS, che eldeſt fon of 
Pompey the Great, called ſimply Mac- 
vous, —— 9, 121, & 145. who after 
the defeat of Scipio in Africa, rene w- 
ed the war in Spain. He was ſlain in 


his flight from the battle of Munda, 


Hirt. B. Hipp. 39. ; Paterc. 2, 55. 
Sesct. POMPEL — 
ſon of Pompey the Great; who after 
the defeat and death of his brother at 
the battle of Munda, ſupported him- 
{elf for ſome time in Spain, by wan- 
dering about with a few robbers, Ap- 
Pian. 4, p. 637. Being joined by a 
number of aſſociates, he had collected 
a confiderable force even in the life. 
time of Caeſar, Flor. 4, 8. After the 
death of Caeſar, Sextus was recalled 
by the ſenate, and inveſted with Fond 
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fame authority by ſea, which his father 


| had poſſeſſed. Being ranked by the 


triumviri, Antony, Lepidus, and Au- 
guſtus, among the aſſaſſins of Caeſar, 


de ſeized on Sicily; whither a great h 


number of thoſe who had been pro- 
ſcribed and of others flocked to him. 
In ſhort, he became ſo powerful as to 
be able to wage war with Auguſtus 
and Antony ſo ſucceſsfully, that they 


were obliged to conclude a peace on 
terms very advantageous to Sextus. 


Buy one of the articles, leave of return- 
ing to Rome was granted to all the 
proſcribed and to others who from 
different cauſes had fled to Pompey. 
On this occaſion Auguſtus and Antony 
ſupped with Sextus on board his ſhip, 
During the entertainment, Mena or 
Menadorus, one of his captains, pro- 
poſed to Sextus, that he ſhould cut 
his cable and make himſelf maſter of 
the Roman empire, by diſpatching his 
gueſts, Pompey ſpurned at the 
thoughts of ſuch perfidy; but hinted, 
that he ſhould not have been much of- 


fended if Mena had done the deed 


without his knowledge, Plutarch. in 
Anton. Sextus had it in his power at 
ſeveral times to have vanquiſhed his 
adverſaries, but neglected his oppor- 
tunities. He was ſo elated with his 
ſucceſſes, and ſo conſident of his naval 
ſtrength, that he called himſelf the ſon 
of Neptune, Appian. 5, p. 729. ; Plin. 
9, 16. ; Dio, 48, 19, & 31. NerTu- 
nivs Dux, Hor. Epod. 
alſo calls him Ser vis amicus perfidis, be- 
cauſe many of his adherents were fugi- 
tive ſlaves, ib. 10. And Lucan ſays, 
that he was unworthy of being deſcend- 
ed from Pompey the Great, | becauſe 
having exerciſed piracy in the. Sicilian 
ſeas, he had tarniſhed the glory of his 
father's triumph over the pirates, 6, 
420. At laſt Sextus being entirely 
defeated by tr cha in a ſea-tight 
near Sicily, chiefly by the abilities of 


Marcus Agrippa, fled to Antony; and 


attempting to raiſe diſturbances, Was 
ſlain by Titius, one of Antony's ge- 
nerals, (who had formerly deſerted 


from Pompey to Antony, ) at Miletus 


eee 


9, 7. Horace 1 


in Caria, Vell. 2, 79.3 Strab. 3, . 
141.; Flor. 4, 8. (Dio Jays at Me | 
daion in Phrygia, by miſtake, as it is 
ſuppoſed, 49, 18.) in the 4oth year of 
is age, Appian. 5, p. 753» * 
Thus Pompey and his two ſons had 
their graves in the three different divis 
ſions of the globe, over which the father 
had triumphed ; ¶ Pompeios juvenes  Afias 
atque Europa, fed ipſum Terra tegit Libyess 
i tamen ulla tegit. Quid mirum toto , 
SHargitur orbe ? jacere Uno non poterat 
tanta ruina loco; What wonder is there, 
if the ruin of this family is diſperſed 
over the whole world? i. e. through 
the three parts of the then known 
world; it was ſo great that it could 
not ogy ho. to one part, Martial. 
5, 75. EZuropam miſeri, Libyamque, 
Afamque timete : Dias tumulos we, 
tris fortuna triumphis. O miſeranda de 
mus, toto nihil orbe videbis Tutius Ematid, 
i. e. than Theſſaly, where the battle 
of Pharſalia was fought. Pompey and 
his two ſons eſcaped from thence, to 
periſh in the three different parts of 
the earth, Lucan. 6, $17. Et quaſ 
non peſſet tot tellus ferre ſepulchra, Diuiſt 
cineres, Petron. Sat. c. 120. p 
_ POMPILIUS, the name of a Pa- 
trician gens at Rome, originally de- 
ſcended from the Sabines, whence was 
Numa Pompilius, the ſecond king of 
Rome, (G. 195.)———2uicttum regnum 
P ompili for P ompilii, Hor. Od. Iz 12, 


4. 
Pomrilivs ſanguis, 1, e. the Piſos 
ſprung from Numa, Hor. Art. p. 292. 
PoMPIL11, rum, friends af Cati- 
line, Cic. Pet. \Conf. 3. f 
Pouroxius, the name of an ancient 
Roman gent, of which there were. fe- 
veral branches ¶ familias.) | 
M. Pomronivs, a tribune, who 
having ſummoned L. Manlius to his 
trial before the people, Liu. 7, 4 was 
obliged by the ſon of Manlius to ſwear 
_ he would drop his accuſation, 
friend of Cicero; adopted. by the teſ- 
tament of his uncle on the mother's 
ſide Q. Caecilius; and on that account 
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| called . Cactifies, O. F. (i. e. s 
Fikus). Pomponianis Atticus," Cic. Att. 

20. Neg. in vita Altici, c. 5. Cicero 

Writing to Atticus, immediately 
after the death of his uncle, addreſſes 
him by this name; and joins the be- 
ginning of his letter with the inſerip- 
tion, Quod quidem ita 22 Ker Me. 
chat you have been adopted by your 
uncle, mw er 7 Tone” m_ 
&c. ib. | 
* Powronra, the Kites "oY Atticus, 
married to Q. Cicero, the orator's 
brother, Cic. An. 15. 2. The 
mother of Scipio Africanus, as was 
ſuppoſed, by Jupiter cy into 
aſnake, Sil. 13, 615. 
> Pomr onivs — a trapic m 
of confular rank; the friend of the 
elder 3 whoſe life he wrote, Plin. 
Ep. 3, 5 Duintil. 10, 1, 98.—— 
Pre An pira, pears ſo called, be- 
eauſe probably firſt engrafted by one 
Pomponius, Plin. 15, 1179. 


C. POMTINUS, Pontinus, v. 


ut), praetor when Cicero was conſul, 
Cie? Cat. 3, 2.3 FPlacc. 40. After his 
'praetorſhip he. abtained the province of 
Cifalpine Gaul, in which he conquer- 
ed the Allobrůget, and triumphed over 
them, Cic. Prov. Conf. 13. Att. 4, 16.3 
Fr, 3,4-3 Dio, 37, Pp. 50, "51. of 
40, P. 120. He was the lieutenant of 
Cicero in Cilicia, Cx. Fam. 2, I 5.8, 
3. 15, 4. Ait. 6, 3. a 
Povripius, a native of ie 


an orator, Cic. Or. 2, 67.; Br. 70. 


0 PONTTUs, eneral of the Sam- 
"nites, who made the Romans paſs un- 
der the yoke at” the Furcae Candide | 


But being 5 conquered. * 
was led in triumph by Q. Fabius Maxi- 


mus * and _ to death, "Vic. 


Fabius. 


Le PONT TUS "Aquila, the lieute- 


nannt of Brutus, ſlain” at uno Cie. 


Fam. 10, 33 „ 

7. Poxrius, a turen of > un- 
common 1 4 Cie. my 10. wc 
1 $95 7 5 

* Ponrius Pilar, ee of: . 
ea; in the time of Tiberius, by whoſe 


orders our Saviour was crucified, (up- 


2886 FJ 
Plirio aſcdut erat," as Tacitys expreſſes 


POR 


_ Ann. 15; 44.) 
PILIA gens, a end family at 
Rome, Ge, Dov n 284 5th 


' Porirra, the mother of Q. bras 
lus, the firſt woman at whoſe funeral | 


a public oration was delivered in her 
roms by her ſon, Cir. Or. 2, 2 

M. Poriitus, conſul a: 394, prieſt 
of Carmenta, Flamen Carmentalis ); 
who being informed, 'while ſacrificing 
to that goddeſs, that a ſedition of the 
people had taken place, went out into 
the aſſembly, clothed with his facer- 
dotal robe, {laend ), as he was, and by 


a. ſpeech | calmed the oo motion x 


whence he was called LAENAS, Abie, 
which name he tranſmitted to his poſ- 
terity, Cic. Br. 14; Liv. 7, 12. 

C. Porirtus Laenas, twice conſul 


a. 583, 595.— Being ſent as an am- 


baſſador to Antiochus king of Syria, 
to deſire in the name of the ſenate, that 
he would deſiſt from hoſtilities againſt 
Ptolemy, king of Egypt; when Antio- 
chus heſitated about what anſwer he 
ſhould return, Popilius drew a circle 
with his rod round him, and demanded 
that he would return a decided anſwer 


before he left that circle; whereupon 


the king ſaid, that he would do what 


the ſenate required, Cic. Phil. 8, 8.3 


Lair 45, 12.; Val. Max. 6, 4, 3% 
C. Poritius Laenat, à military tri- 
done, who lle Cicero, though he had 
formerly been defended and preſerved 
by Cicero, when accuſed of a capital 


crime, Val. Max. 5, 3, 4. 3 : 


calls him Hretnnrvs. 

Por lic, v. Publichla, m. a as 
given to M. Valerius, who aflifted Bru- 
tus in expelling the kings, on account 
of the popular laws which he propo- 
ſed, ſu populum colendo), Livi 2, 8. 
P OPPAE A, the ſecond wife of Ne- 
ro, Suet, Ver. 35. Por PAEANA, ſe. 
unguenta, PoppEan ointments, compo- 
fed of aſs- milk, invented by Poppaea, 
to impove her beauty, Juvenal. 6, 461. 
She is ſaid to have carried along wich 
her, wherever ſhe went, 500 ſhe aſles, 
to yield milk for making a bath for 
her to bathe in, Plin. 11, 41 - 

PO RCI 7 
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POR 


Rome, originally from Tuſculum, Plu- 
tarch. in Caton. Cenſor. pr.; Tac. Ann. 
11, 24.; Vid. Caro. 

. PORCTIA, the ſiſter of M. Cato 
Utten/is, the wife of Domitius Aheno- 
barbus, Cic. Att. 15, 11.; in praiſe of 
whom Cicero compoſed a funeral ora- 
tion, (/audatio), Cic. Att. 13, 37s & 


48. | 
- PORCTA, the daughter of Cato, 


and wife of Bibülus; whom, after the 


death of Bibulus, Brutus married, ha- 


ving, for that purpoſe, divorced his 
former wife Claudia, though of an un- 
tainted character: on which account 
he was much blamed, Cic. Att. 13, 9, 
& 10. Porcia having heard of the death 


of Brutus, determined not to ſurvive 


him; and being refuſed the uſe of a 


ſword, or any other weapon, is faid to 
have ſuffocated herſelf by ſwallowing 
burning coals, Val. Max. 4, 6, 5.; 
Dio, 47, 46.; Appian. B. C. 4, p. 669. 
or hot embers, (Ardenies avido bilit ore 
favillas), Martial. 1, 43, 5. Plutarch 
mentions this fact, but feems not to 
believe the truth of it, in vita Bruli, f. 
It is thought that Porcia died before 
the battle of Philippi of a lingering ill- 
25 Cic. ad Brut. 9, & 17.; Plutarch. 
il id. | | 
Porcia baſilica, a court for the ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice, built by Cato 
when cenſor, Liv. 39, 44. | 
AM. Porcius Lacca, a tribune, a. 
556, Liv. 32, 7.——} 2. An accom- 
plice in Catiline's conſpiracy, Salluſt. 


Cat. 27. called M. Lecca by Cicero, 
. | 


I. Porervs Licinut, v. ius, conſul 
with P. Claudius, Liv. 39, 32.3 Cic. 
Br. 15. | 
I. Poxcius Nasica, an orator, Cic. 
Or. 2, 64. , | 
PorPHYRION, nis, a giant of a 
tremendous ſize, or menacing ſtature, 
Hor. Od. 3, 4, 54. q 2. A chario- 


teer of the Fat Prasina, or Green 


faction, i. e. who wore green livery, 


Martial. 13, 78. 3. The name of 
a little bird, ib. & Phn. 10, 46 f. 63. 
Pon lua, a lifter or companiou of 


| 1 
 PORCIA. gens, a plebeian gens at 


P O8 
Carmenta, the mother of Evander, 
Ovid. Faſt. 1, 633.; Gell. 16, 16. | 

PORSENA, v. Porſenna, the king 
of Cluſium in Tuſcany, who received 
the Tarquins when expelled from 
Rome, and led an army againſt Rome 
in order to reſtore them, (G. 208.) 
Martial. 1, 22, 6. et 14, 98.; Virg. 
Aen. 8, 646.; Hor. Epod. 16, 4. ; Cie. 
Sext. 21. 3 Liv. 2, 9. 

Poxruuxus, v. Portanus, a ſea-god, 
who preſided over harbours, (portubus 
praeęſt), Virg. Aen. 5, 241.3 et ibi 
Serv.; Cic. N. D. 2, 26. PorTUM» 
NALIAy -tum, v. iorum, a feſtival in ho- 
nour of }ortumnus, Parr. L. L. 5, 3. 

PORUS, an Indian king, conquer- 
ed by Alexander, urt. 8 2 (G. 634.) 
Posibpox ius, a Stoic philoſopher, 
a native of Apamea, (Apamẽnus), who 
lived at Rhodes, Cic. Att. 2, 1. the 
ſcholar of Panaetius, Cic. Of 3, 2. 
the inſtructor and friend of Cicero, 
Cic. M. D. 1, 3. Att. 2, 1. viſited by 
Pompey in his return from Syria, and 
though very ill of the gout, yet enter- 
tained that general with a lecture on 
philoſophy, Cic. Tuſc. 2, 25. 

POSTHUMIUs, the name of a 
Roman gens. 

A. Posrhuuius, dictator againſt 
the Latins, Ziv. 2, 19, & 20. 

A. PosTHumivus Tubertus, a dicta- 
tor, who conquered the Aegui and Fol- 
ſci in a great battle, Liv. 4, 26,—29. 
ſaid by ſome to have put to death his 
ow: ſon, for fighting contrary to or- 
ders; but fallely in the opinion of Li- 


vy; becauſe if that had been true, we 


ſnould uſe imperia Poſthumiana prover- 
bially, rather than Manhkana imperia, 
for cruel commands, ib. 29. 

H. Posruuuius Kegillinſis, a mili- 
tary tribune with conſular authority, 


a. u. 341. the general of the Romans 


againſt the Acqui, who, by unjuſt ſeve- 
rity, provoked his ſoldiers to ſuch a de- 
gree, that they ſtoned him to death, 


N Liv. 43 49 & 50. — Quagſtio Poſthu- 


mianae caedis, an enquiry concerning 

the murder of Poſthumius, il. 57. 

Spur. PosTHumMius Albinus, conſul 

a. u. 644, ſept "_ Jugurtha, Sal- 
| u 
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Many others of the name of Poſt- 
humius are mentioned by Cicero and 


L. iey. 


Posrnöü uus v. Poſitimus, an opu- 
lent, ſuperſtitious, and parſimonious 
friend of Horace, Hor. Od. 2, 14. 

Rabirius Pos rhuuus, a Roman 
eguer, concerned with Gabinius in re- 
ſtoring Ptolemy king of Egypt; in 
defence of whom, Cicero delivered an 


__ oration, which is ſtill extant. 


PosTyYERT a, a ſiſter or companion 
of Carmenta, Ovid. F. 1, 633. ſaid to 


by be one of the names of Carmenta v. 


-tis, thought to have power over preg- 

nant women, Gel, 16, 16. 
'PoTHInvus, an Egyptian eunuch, 

minifter to Ptolemy, Dag of Egypt, 
one of the chief authors of the death 
of Pompey, Vid. Pon Is. 

* PorTrTH, v. ic, -orum, an ancient 
family of Latium, to whom Hercules 
entruſted the charge of his ſacred rites, 
Liv. 1, 7. The Potitii having entruſt- 
td the management of that charge to 
public flaves, became extin& in the 
courſe of a year, though they conſiſt. 
eſt of 12 familiae, Liv. 9, 29. ſing. Po- 
titius, Virg. Aen. 8, 269. 7 P laut. Bacch. 
1, 2, IS. | | | 

P. Poririus, a ſenator, Cic. Perr. 


I, 51. | 

 OSRY it, a famous ſculptor 
and ſtatuary, Plin, 7, 38. 34, 8. er 36, 
F-——PRAXITELIA capita, heads fine- 
ly expreſſed, as thoſe of Praxiteles, Cic. 
Div. 2, 21. | 


' PrEC1Ayvs, a lawyer, a favourite 


of Caeſar, and a friend of Cicero, Cic. 
| F. am. 7, 8. | : 


L. PxETivs, a Roman eques, who 
traded at Panormus, Cic, Verr. 5, 62. 
 - PrtAmvs, the ſon of Laomedon, 
{Laomedontiades, Virg. Aen. 8, 158.) 
king of Troy, (G. 400.) ſaid to have 
had 50 ſons, 1 7 of whom were born 
of his lawful wife, (ex 75 uxore nati.) 
After the deſtruction of Troy, and the 
Joſs of his children, Priam was ſlain by 
Pyrrhus, the fon of Achilles, before 


the altar of Jupiter, or of his Penates, 
9 2 * SMS 3 2.03 
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left. Fug. 36. with very bad ſucceſs, ib. 


P:/R'0 

Cic.' Tuſc. 1, 35. Virg. Aen. 2, 554. 
&c. Juvenal. 10, 268.; (G. 1879.) —— 
{.onjux PRITA EIA, the wife of Priam, 
i. e. Hecuba, Ovid. Met. 13, 404. — 
Sceptra Priamẽia, the ſceptre of Priam, 
Virg. Aen. 7, 252. PREAMIDES, 


ae, Deiphòbus, the ſon of Priam, ib. 6, 


494.— PRIIufis, dis, the daugh- 


ter of Priam, i. e. Caſſandra, Ovid. Amor. 


I, 9, 37 


Pal Apus, the god of gardens, (O- 


vid. Fa I,; 415.3 G. 363. 6 

e 3 Ry — RS the 
father of Amulius and Numitor, the 
grandfather of Romulus and Remus, 
Liv. 1, 3-3 Virg. Aen. 6, 767.; Ovid. 
Met. 14, 622. Faſt. 4, 52. et 6, 143. 

PRocilios, an hiſtorian, eſteemed 
by Atticus, Cic. Att. 2, 2.; Plin. 8, 2. 

ProcLEs, -is, the twin-brother of 
Euryfthenes, king of Lacedaemon, 
Cic. Div. 2, 43. 


PROC NE, v.-G NN, «es, the daughter 


of Pandĩon king of Athens, married to 
Tereus king of Thrace, and by him 
the mother of Itys, (Vid. Ir ys; et G. 
418.) whom ſhe killed and ſerved up 
to his father, on account of the inju 
done by him to her ſiſter Philomela ; — 
converted into a ſwallow, (Altera ic. 
Procne tea ſubit, &c.) Ovid. Met. 6, 
669. Hence Procne is put fox a 
ſwallow, Virg. G. 4, 15. called alſo 
Pandibnis ales, Lucan, ad Piſon. 255. 
and Cecropiae domus Aeternum opprobrium, 
Horat. Od. 4, 12, 6. | 
Procovrivs, a Greek hiſtorian, born 
at Caeſarẽa in Paleſtine, ſecretary to 
Juſtinian 5 who wrote an account of 


Beliſarius, & c. His work is {till extant, 


PRockis, is, v. dis, acc. Proctim, 
v. . in, the daughter of Iphis, or of 
Erechtheus, king of Athens, (Erech- 
this, dis), and wife of Cephilus, (G. 
420.) Virg. Aen. 6, 445 3 & ibi Serv.; 
Ovid. Met, 75 694. | | ; 
- PrRoOckvsTEs, ae, a noted robber of 
Attica, who ufed to adjult the bodies 
of travellers to an iron bed, in which 


he placed them; cutting off part of 


the members of thoſe who were long- 
er, and diſtending thoſe. who were 


3 . 
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ſhorter ;—ſlain by Theſeus, Plutarch. 
in Theſeo ; Diodor. 4, 5.; Ovid. Met. 
7, 438. Ep. 2, 69. | 

ProcULAa, an immodeſt woman; 
uſed as a common name, Fuvenal. 2, 


68.—— 2. The wife of Codrus, of 


ſmall ſtature, thus, Ledtus erat Codro 


 Proculd minor, ſhorter than his ſhort- 


legged wife Procula, 7d. 3, 203. 
PROCULE#iUS, a Roman eques in 


great favour with Auguſtus, Juvenal. 


7, 04:; Pin , 45-3 Di, Fr, 11. 
brother to Terentia, the wife of Maecẽ- 
nas; remarkable for his affection to his 
two brothers Scipio or Cacpio and Mu- 
raena, with whom he divided his pa- 


-trimony ; and afterwards, when they 


were deprived of their effects in the 
civil war, he again ſhared his fortune 


with them, Hor. Od. 2, 2, F.; et ibi 


Scholiaſt. — The ſon of Proculeius 


ſeems to have failed in filial affect ion to 


his father, Puin#tlian. 9, 3, 68. 
 ProcULvs, anciently uſed as a prac- 

nomen, Liv. 1, 16. 2, 41. et 4, 12. in 
after times as a cognomen, Tacit. Hiſt. 


1, 24, & 25. Ann. 3, 18. 11, 35. 15, 


50. & tl, IJ, 30. | 
PROGU LUS Julius, a patrician, 


defcended from Aſcanius or Iulus, 


Dionyſ. 2, p. 93. et Plutareh. in Romu- 


lo; who, when Romulus had diſap- 
peared, and was ſuppoſed to have been 
torn in pieces by the ſenators, allayed 


the commotion of the people, by de- 


claring, that Romulus having come 


don from heaven, had appeared to 
him; and having charged him to tell 


the Romans to cultivate the art of 
war, and to worſhip. him under the 
name of Quirinus, had again aſcended 
into heaven, ibid. et Liv. 1, 16.3 Cic. 
Leg. I, I. 
PRocyon, -onts, the leſſer dog-ſtar, 
Hor. Id. 3, 29, 18. which riſes before 
Sirius, the dog- tar, Columell. 11, 12. 
hence called by the Latins AnTEcA- 


y NIS; Cic. NM. D. 2, 


44. 
PRO DIC US, a philoſopher, born 


in the ifland Cea, (Ceus, al. Cous, i. e. 


in Cos; al. Chius, i. e. in Chios,) Cic. 
N. D. 1, 42.; Laert. , 50. who wrote 
concerning the nature of things, Cic. 
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Or. 2, 32. and is ſaid to have been the 
author of the fable of Hercules being 
accoſted in a ſolitary place by Virtue 
and Pleaſure, and giving. the prefer- 
ence to Virtue, (G. 398.) whence Ci- 
cero calls this fable Hercules Prodictus, 
the Hercules of Prodicus, OF: 1, 32. 

Paokrvus, a king of Argos, whoſe 
daughters ( Proetides) having preſu- 
med to prefer themſelves to Juno in 
point of beauty, were by her infected 
with ſuch inſanity, that they imagined 
themſelves to be cows, (G. 393.) 

PROMET HEUS, (3 ſyll.) i, 
Virg. E. 6, 42. vel -eos, Stat. Theb. 
11, 468. the ſon of Japëtus and Cly- 
mene, who is ſaid to have made a man 
of clay, and to have animated him with 
fire which he ſtole from the chariot of 
the ſun, by applying to it the end 
of a rod, {ferula), hence called callidus, 
Hor. Od. 2, 18, 35. and humorouſly 
put for a {ſkilful potter, Juvenal. 4, 
133. On account of his impiety he 
was chained by Mercury to a rock on 
the top of mount Caucaſus, where an 
eagle or vulture continually preyed on 
his liver, (G. 435.) Martial. Spect. J, 1. 
Virg. E. 6, 42. et ibi Serv. Hence 
PROMETREA juga, the ridges of Cau- 
caſus, to which Prometheus was fixed, 
Propert. 1, 12, 10. So Prometheae 
rupes, Martial, 9, 46, 3. Promethet 
ſcopuli, Senec. Herc. fur. 13. tf 1267. 
Fila Promethia diceris efſe luto, i. e. 
you are ſo old and ugly, 1 10, 39, 4. 
Speaking of the ferula, Martial ſays, 
Clara Promethzo munere ligna ſumus, 14, 
80,—— PROMETHIDEs, ae, the ſon of 
Prometheus, i. e. Deucalion, Gvid. Met. 
1, 390. | oy 

PROPAETIDEsS, um, women of Ami- 
thus in Cyprus, who having dared to 
deny the divinity of Venus, were by 
her turned into ſtones, Ovid. Mes. 10. 
221, & 242. 

Sex. Aurelius PROPERTIUS, a 
celebrated elegiac poet of the Auguſ- 
tan age, whoſe works are ſtill extant 
in four books. | 

FROSERPINA, the daughter of 
Ceres by- Jupiter, and wife of Pluto, 
(G. 360, & 388. )—Regna P roſerpinae, 

Uu 2 the 
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20. Ep. 17, 2. Nullum Sava caput 
Proſerpina fugit, i. e. ſpares no one, Hor. 
Od. 1, 28, 20.— Proſerpina, in order 
to free the ſoul from the body, was 
ſuppoſed to cut a hair from the head 
of every perſon about to die, Virg. 
Hen. 4, 694.; Stat. Silv. 2, 1, 147+ 3 
Tibull. 3, 5, 5. This notion was pro- 


| bably derived from an ancient cuſtom 


of cutting ſome hairs from the heads of 


dying perſons, and conſecrating them 


to Proſerpine and the infernal gods; 
as hairs uſed to be pulled from between 
the horns of a victim about to be fa- 
crificed, (Vid. A. 323.) 

ProTAGORAs, ae, a philoſopher, 
born at Abdera, baniſhed from Athens, 
and his books publicly burnt, becauſe 
he had, in the beginving of a book, ex- 
preſſed a doubt concerning the exiſt- 
ence of the gods,  Cic. M. D. 1, 1, & 
23. He alſo wrote books on other 
ſubjects, Cic. Or. 3, 32. Brut. 12. 

- PrxoTEsILAvs, the ſon of Iphiclus, 


from Phylace, a city of Theſſaly, the 


firſt of the Greeks that landed on the 
coaſt of Troy ;—ſlain by Hector, (G. 


459. 1 
PROT EUS, (2. ſyll.) - ei, v. -eos, acc. 


ea, the ſon of Oceinus and Tethys, a 


ſea-god, who could change himſelf ia- 
to any ſhape, (G. 386.) to which 


| Horace alludes, Sat. 2, 3, 71. Ep. I, 


1, 90. ; | 

PRoTOGENES, is, a painter, a native 
of Caunus, Cic. Br. 18. Att. 2, 21.; Plin. 
35. 10—put for any learned, ingeuious, 
or artful Greek, Juvenal. 3, 120.—— 


2. A reader to M. Marius, Cic. 


r | 
PRUSIA8S, ae, king of Bithynia, 


to whom Annibal fled, after the defeat 


of Antiochus, and by whom he was 


\ betrayed to the Romans, Liv. 39, 46, 


& 51.; Nep. 23, 12. Pruſias after the 
defeat of Perſeus, whoſe filter he had 


married, came to Rome with his fon 
- Nicomedes ; and to recommend him- 


ſelf to the favour of the ſenate and 
people, behaved with the meaneſt ſer- 
vility, Liv. 45, 44 Afterwards, ha- 


ving attempted to take away the life 


f I 340 J 
the infernal regions, Hor. Od. 2, 13, 
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of Nicomẽdes, that he might be able 


to provide for his younger children by 


the ſtepmother of Nicomẽdes, he was 


firſt dethroned by his ſon, and then 
put to death, Liv. Epit. 50.; Juſtin. 34, 


4. 


PsaAMNMHITIchus, a king of Egypt, 


Psgupo, a name given to one who 


pretends to be what he is not, (from 


wo, fallo :) thus, PsEUDO-PRHI- 
Lippvs, i. e. Andriſcus, a perſon of low 
rank, who aſſumed the name of Philip, 
and pretending to be the ſon of Per- 
ſeus, had the influence to excite a war 
in Macedonia, which he ſupported with 
conſiderable ability, till he was van- 
quiſhed by Metellus, hence called Ma- 
CEDONICUs, Liv. Epit. 48, 49, & 50.; 
Flor. 2, 14.; Cic. Rull. 2, 33.; Fal. 
Max. 7, 3, 4.; Tac. Ann. 12, 62. 
PszuDo-PeRsEvs, (called alſo alter 
Pſeuds-Philippus, Liv. Epit. 5 3.) ano- 
ther pretender to the kingdom of Mace- 
donia, who was cut off by L. 'Tremel- 
lius, Eutrop. 4, 15. | ; 
PszvDo-MaRr1vus, i. e. the impoſtor 
Marius, one C. Amatius, a plebeian of 


low extraction, who pretending to be 


the ſon of C. Marius, and giving out 
that he wiſhed to revenge the murder 


of Caeſar his kinſn:an, raiſed great 


diſturbances at the funeral of Caeſar 
and after it; till Antony ordered him 
to be ſeized and ſtrangled, and his 
body to be dragged through the ſtreets, 
Cic. Phil. 1, 2.; Liv. Epit. 116.; Val. 
Max. , 15, 2.; Appian. B. Civ. 3, p. 


527, 529, 549. (Vid. Axrorlus, 25.) 


— 80 in later times, Ps EU Do-AcRir- 


Pa, Tac. Ann. 2, 39. Ps RUDo-DRu- 


sus, il. 5, 10.; Psxupo-NE RO, Id. 
II ift. 2, 8. Thus Cicero calls Cor- 
nutus, Psrupo-CATro, i. e. an imitator 


of Cato, Cir. Ait. 1, 14. Aliquem Psxu- 


 Do-DAMaAs1PPUM reperiemus, ſome one 


fond of buying flatues like Damaſip- 
pus, Cic. Fam. 7, 23, 15. Vid. Hor. 

Sat. 2, 3, 64. | 
PTOLEMAEUS I. the fon of 
Lagus, a Macedonian of mean rank, 
according to ſome writers, the natural 
{on of Philip, Pau/an. 1, 6. one of the 
chief 
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chief generals of Alexander. After 
the death of that conqueror, he ob- 


tained the government of Egypt and 


the adjoining countries; which, by his 
abilities, he made a great kingdom, 
and tranſmitted it to his deſcendants, 
who continued to enjoy it for many 
3 till it was reduced into a 
Roman province by Auguſtus. His 
ſucceſſors were all called from him by 
the name of ProucMy, and were di- 
ſtinguiſhed by different epithets. He 
himſelf was diſtinguiſhed by the name 
of Lacys or SoTER, i. e. Servator, the 
Saviour, an appellation given him by 
the Rhodians for the aſſiſtance which 
he afforded them againſt Demetrius. 
He died in the eighty- fourth year of his 


age, and thirty-ninth of his reign, com- 


puting from the death of Alexander, B. 
C. 283. leaving to his ſon Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, whom for two years be- 
fore his death he had aſſociated with 
himſelf in the government, beſides E- 
gypt, Phoenicia, Coeleſyria, part of 
Arabia, Libya, Aethiopia, the iſland of 
Cyprus, Pamphylia,' Cilicia, Lycia, 
Caria, and the iſles called the Cyclä- 
des. Hence Tacitus thus juſtly de- 
ſcribes him: ProLEMaeus, qui Macedo- 
num primus Aegypti opes jirmavit, Hiſt. 
4, 83. but adds an account of a ſtrange 
inſtance of his ſuperſtition, ibid. 

II. PFTOLEMAEUS PHI. 
LADELPHUS, ſo named by the 


figure called Antiphra/is, becauſe he 
cauſed two of his brothers to be put 


to death upon a charge of their having 


formed deligns againſt his life, Pauſan. 


1, . He finiſhed the plans of im 
provement which his father had be- 

un; the founding of the celebrated 
— at Alexandria, and the building 
of the famous watch-tower in the iſle 
of Pharos, whence it is called Ptolemae- 
za: Pharos, Propert. 2, 1, 30. In order 
to open a communication with the 
countries of the eaſt, he built on the 
Red Sea, firſt Berenice and then Myos- 
Hormos; whither the commodities of 
the eaſt were conveyed in ſhips, and 


tranſported from thence on camels to 


Coptos on the Nile, (Vid. G. 665.) 
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The excellent regulations of the two 
firſt Ptolemies rendered Alexandria 
the chief commercial city in the world, 
which it continued to be till it was 
taken by the Saracens, a. 642. (Vid. G. 
23, 127, & 62).)—Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus was a great favourer of learning 
and learned men. Among thoſe who + 
ſhared of his bounty, the molt diſtin- 
guiſhed were Euclid, T heocritus, Calli- 
machus, and Lycophron. Ptolemy was 
the moſt opulent prince of his time. 


He is {aid to have made an alliance with 


the Romans, Ziv. Epit. 14. He died 
in the ſixty-third year of his age, and 
thirty-eighth of his reign, B. C. 247, 
and was ſucceeded by his ſon, | 

III. PTOLEMAEUS EverxcE- 
TES, ſo called on account of his bene- 
ſicence; who to revenge the injurious 
treatment and murder of his ſiſter Be- 
renice, queen of Syria, led an army 
into that country, and extended his 
conqueſts to the Tigris. Being fud- 
denly recalled to quell a ſedition at 


home, he brought back with him im- 


menſe ſpoils, Juſtin. 27, 1. On occa- 
ſion of his abſence, his Queen Berenice 
had vowed to conſecrate her hair if he 
returned in ſafety, which ſhe perform- 
ed. Vid. BRRENICE - Ptolemy Ever- 
getes intereſted himſelf in the affairs of 
Greece. He aſſiſted Aritus in, eſta- 
bliſhing the Achaean league. But 
when Aratus, from a jealouſy of Cleo- 
menes king of Sparta, called in the _ 
Macedoniaus to his afliflance, Ptolemy 
aided Cleomenes, But not having af- 
forded him ſufficient ſupport, Cleomꝭ- 
nes was defcated and fled into Egypt. 
Ptolemy died in the twenty-fafth year 
of his reign. . He was the laſt of that 
race who was diſtinguiſhed for his vir- 
tues. Almoſt all his ſucceſſors were 


infamous for their profligacy and 


crimes. . Tacitus, inſtead of diitinguiſh- 
ing him by his uſual ſirname, calls him, 
I tolemacus, quem tertia aetas tulit, Hiſt. 
4, 84. gui ex Macedonibus tertius regnavit, 
Ann. 6, 28. Evergétes was ſucceeded 
by his ſon, 13 | 
IV. PLOLEMAEUS Pxaitora- 
TOR, ſo called by an antiphräſis, ac- 
| 8 cording 
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cording to Juſtin, 29, 1. becauſe he 
murdered his father and mother ; but 
Polybius and Plutarch ſay that his fa- 
ther died a natural death. —Ptolemy 
Philopitor, having engaged in war with 
Antiochus king of Syria, defeated him 
in a great battle at Raphia, not far 
from Gaza, by the conduct of Nico- 
us, an Aetohan, much about the ſame 
time that Hannibal defeated the Ro- 
mans at the Thraſymene lake, Polys. 
5, 82. After this ſucceſs Ptolemy 

ve himſelf up to debauchery ; and 
{ee murdered his queen Arſinoe, 


.. called Eurydice by Juſtin, 30, 1. and 


Cleopatra by Livy, 27, 4. he was en- 
tirely governed by a courtezan called 
Agathoclea and her brother Agathö- 
cles, Tuſtin. 30, 2. He died worn 
out with intemperance in the thirty- 
ſeventh year of his age, and ſeven- 
teenth of his reign, and was ſucceeded 
by his ſon, then five years old, 
V. PTOLEMAEUS Epienanes. 
— Antiochus, king of Syria, and Philip 
of Macedon combined to deprive this 
prince of his dominions, but were pre- 
vented by the Romans, who, at the re- 
queſt of the Egyptians, undertook the 
raardianſhip of the young king, and 
* that purpaſe ſent M. Lepidus in- 
to Egypt, (qui ſutorio nomine regnum pu- 
pilli adminifiret, Juſtin. zo, 3. ad pueri 
tutelam gerendam, Val. Max. 6, 6, 1. 
Marcum Lepidum Ptelemact liberis tutorem 
in Aegyptum miſerunt), Tac. Ann. 2, 
Plolemy at firſt governed well, 
being directed by the wife countels of 
Ariftomenes, an Acarnanian, whom Le- 


pidus had appointed his guardian; but 


Ariſtomènes to death, gave himſelf up 
to the indulgence of criminal pleaſure, 
and by his crucky excited his ſubjects 
to rebel. They were cruſhed by the 
abilities of Polycrites. At laſt Pcole- 
my was poiſoned by his courtiers after 


having reigned twenty-four years, 


VI PTOLEMAEUS Puritont- 
Tor, his ſon, who was but fix years of 
age, ſucceeded, and Cleopatra his mo- 


ther was declared regent. After her 
death he engaged in war with Antio- 


ES. AE 
chus Epiphines, king of Syria, his mo- 
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ther's brother, in order to recover Pa- 
leſtine and Coeleſyria, but was defeated 
and taken priſoner; upon which the 


Alexandrians made his brother Ptole- 


my Phyſcon king. Antiochus led an 
army into Egypt, under the pretence 
of reſtoring Philomẽtor to the throne 
but in reality to make himſelf maſter 
of the country. The two brothers 
upon this united together, and agreed 
to reign jointly; which forced Antio- 


chus to diſcover his real intentions. He 
had over-run moſt of Egypt, and was 


juſt about to beſiege Alexandria, when 
an embaſſy from Rome (Vid. Poriti- 


vs} prevented it, Fuſtin. 34, 2, & 3.3 


Liv. 44, 19. et 45, Il, & 12. —80me 


years after, a difference having ariſen 


between the two brothers, Phyſcon ex- 
pelled his brother, who went to Rome 
to implore the protection of the ſenate. 
Two ambaſſadors were ſent to reſtore 


him. They divided the Egyptian do- 


minions between the two brothers, 
Liv. Epit. 46.; Val. Max. 5, 1, l.; 
Polyb. Legat. 113. But they did not 
live in concord. At laſt the death of 
Philometor left Phyſcon in poſſeſſion 
of the whole, Juſtin. 38, 8. 

VII. PTOLEMAEUS Purscon, 


(i. e. tun-bellied,) ſo called from the 
prominence af his beliy, aſſumed to 


himſelf the name of EVERCGETEs II. 
i. e. Benefaftor, which the Alexandrians 
changed into that of CacoRGHTESs, 
i. e. one who delights in doing evil; a ſir- 
name which he juſtly deſerved by his 


intemperance, perſidy, and horrid cruel- 


ty. He died univerſally deteſted, /. 
afterwards ſeduced by flatterers, he put | 4 
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VIII. PTOLEMAEUS, his fon 
ſucceeded, called La rh Us from the 


mark of a kind of pea on his noſe or 


ſace. He being expelled by his mo- 
tber Cleopatra, retired to Cyprus. 
Cleopatra aſſociated with herſeH in the 
government her younger ſon Ptolemy 
Alexander; whom, when the attempt - 
ed ſome time after to cut off by ſnares, 
ſhe was prevented by him and put to 


death. On account of this parricide 


Alexander was expelled and Lathyrus 
| reſtored. 
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reſtored. Alexander, endeavouring to 
regain the crown, periſhed in the at- 
tempt, Fuftin. 39, 4. A rebellion was 
raiſed againſt. Lathyrus in Upper E- 
gypt. The rebels being defeated, 
ſhut themſelves up in Thebes, where 
they ſuſtained a fiege for three years. 


That city, when taken, was treated - 


with ſuch rigour, that from being one 
of the richeſt in Egypt, it was reduced 
almoſt to nothing, Pauſan. Lathyrus 


died ſoon after, B. C. 8 1. His daughter 


Berenice, and only legitimate child, 
ſucceeded, called alſo Cleopatra, which 
was the common name of the daughters 
of that houſe, as Ptolemy was of the 
ſons. But Sulla, at that time dictator 
of Rome, ſent Alexander, the fon of 
that Alexander who murdered his mo- 
ther, to take poſſeſſion of the kingdom, 
as being the neareſt heir- male, Appian. 
B. Civ. p. 414. To accommodate the 


difference, he married Cleopatra; but a 


few days after the marriage, cauſed her 


to be put to death. 

IX. PFOLEMAEUS ALEXANDER 
reigned fifteen years. At laſt the 
Egyptians, diſſatisfied with his govern- 
ment, expelled him, and appointed 


| Ptolemaeus Auletes, the baſtard ſon 
of Lathyrus, to ſucceed. Alexander 


retired to Tyre, where. ſome time after 
he died, having inſtituted, as was ſaid, 
the Roman people his heir, Cic. Rull. i. 
Julius Caeſar, when aedile, withed to 
be appointed by the people of Rome 


to reſtore Alexander, but was prevent- 


ed by the faction of the nobility, Suet. 
Caeſ. 11. The Romans did not aſ- 


ſert their right to the dominions of 


Alexander: in conſequence of this teſ- 
tament, though they ſent ambaſſadors 
to Tyre, who carried off the money 
which the king had depoſited there, 
Cit. Rull. 2, 16. But Cledius after- 


wards made uſe of that pretext to 


ſeize on the iſland Cyprus, though for 
a different cauſe, Plutarch in Cat.; Cic. 
Dom. 7. ; Sext. 25. (Vid. Cuonivs.) 


N. PTOLEMA EUS affumed to 


himſelf the name of Diox ys us, (i. e. 


Bacchus or Liber) ; but he is common- 


Iy called AuLETEs, i. e. the player on 
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the flute, from his fondneſs for that 
kind of muſic. Strab. 17, p. 796. Stra- 
bo calls him the laſt of the Ptolemies 3 
of whom he obſerves, that the three 
firſt were the beſt, and that all the 
ret were corrupted by luxury; but 
that the fourth, the ſeventh, and the 
laſt were the worſt, ibid. Cicero ſays 
that Aulztes had neither the birth nor 
ſpirit of a king, (neque genere neque ani- 
mo regio efje), Rull. 2, 46. Auletes, 
that he might eltabliſh his right to the 
crown, which was reckoned doubtful, 
withed to procure from the Roman 
ſenate the title of Friend and Ally, 
which he obtained through the intereſt 
of Pompey and Caeſar, whole friend- 
ſhip he purchaſed in the conſulſhip of 
Caeſar, by a bribe of 6000 talents, 
Suet. Caef. 54+; Dio, 39, 12. Unable to 
raiſe this ſum without violent exactions, 
and having by his improper conduct in 
other reſpects raiſed public diſcontents, 
which he could not allay, he ſecretly 


left his kingdom and repaired to Rome, 


where he gave out that he had been 
expelled by his ſubjects, and requeſted 
to be reſtored by force, Dio, ib. In 
his way to Rome he met with M. Cato 
at Rhodes, who adviſed him to re- 
turn and be reconciled to his ſubje&s z 
telling him how difficult it would be 
for him to gain the leading men at 
Rome, -whoſe avarice Egypt turned 
into ſilver could ſcarcely fatisfy, Plu- 
tarch. in Cat, Ptolemy, however, by 
the intereſt of Fompey, obtained a 
decree of the ſenate, that he ſhould be 
reſtored by Lentulus Spinther, the 
conſul, to whom the province of Cili- 
cia was aſſigned, Dio, ib.; et Cic. Farm. 


15 7. 


In the mean time, the people of 
Alexandria, not knowing that their 
king had gone to Italy, or ſuppoſi 

that he was dead, had made his elde 

daughter BERENICE queen. She mar- 
ried Seleucus, deſcended from the 
kings of Syria; but becoming difla, 


tisfed with him, ſhe put him to death, 


The Alexandrians being informed 
how the matter ſtood, ſent an hundred 
| ambaſſadors, 


and married Archelaus, Dio, 39, 59- 
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ambaſſadors to Rome, (Strabo ſays, 
more than an hundred, 17, p. 796.) 
to juſtify their conduct. But Ptolemy 
having hired aſſaſſins, cauſed moſt of 
the ambaſſadors to be diſpatched on 
their journey ; others he killed in the 
eity by the ſword or by poiſon ; and 
the reſt he prevailed on, either by ter- 
ror or bribery, not to bring the ſub- 
ject of their miſſion before the magi- 


ſtrates, nor to make any mention of 


their companions who had been mur- 
dered. The affair, however, being 
much talked of in the city, the ſenate, 
upon the motion of Favonius, ordered 
Dio or Dion, an Academician philo- 
ſopher, the chief of the embaſſy, who 
had hitherto eſcaped, to be brought be- 
fore them, that they might learn from 
him a true ftate of the matter. But 
fuch was the influence of the king's 
money, which he borrowed from all 
hands, that neither did Dio come into 
the ſenate, nor was any mention made 
of the murder of the ambaſſadors while 
' Ptolemy remained in the city. Nay, 
though he alfo cauſed Dio to be poiſon- 
ed, yet no cogniſance was taken of it. 
Pompey ftill continued to entertain 
the king at his houſe, and ſupported 
him with all his power. Soon after 
the king left Rome and went to Ephe- 
ſus, and there remained 1n the temple 
of Diana, till he ſhould hear the iffue 
of his affairs at Rome. In the begin- 
ning of next year, A. U. 697, in the 
conſulſhip of Cn. Lentulus Marcellinus 
and Marcius Philippus, the ſtatue of 
Jupiter on the Alban mountain having 
been ſtruck with lightning, the Sybyl- 
line books were, according to cuſtom, 
ordered by the ſenate to be inſpected. 
On which occaſion certain verſes were 
found, or ſaid to have been found, fore- 
warning the Roman people not to re- 
ſtore an exiled king of Egypt with an 
army, Dio, 39, 15. ; Cic. Fam. 1, J.; 
Tucan. 8, 824. This oracle was ſup- 

poſed to have been fabricated by the 
enemies of Lentulus and Pompey, and 
is therefore called by Cicero, calumnia 
religionts, Fam. 1, 1. and fifa religio, ib. 
4. It had, however, ſuch influence on 
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the ſuperſtitious multitude, that the 
people, by the advice of C. Cato, a tri- 
bune, repealed all that had been enact- 
ed concerning this buſineſs, Dio, 39, 


15. The matter being debated in the 


ſenate, it was reſolved, ** That it ſeem- 
ed dangerous to the republic, that the 
king ſhould be reſtored by a multi- 
tude,” Ci. 2. Fr. 2, 2. 
various opinions were delivered; ſome 
propoſed that the king ſhould be re- 
ſtored by Lentulus without an army; 
others moved that that charge ſhould 
be granted to Pompey, Cic. * 1, 1. 


who, though he openly favoured Len- 


tulus, yet was ſuſpected of deſiring 
the commiſſion to himſelf, Cic. Q. Fr. 
2, 2. Fam. 1, 2. The king himſelf by 
letters, and his creditors, were very 
earneſt that Pompey ſhould be appoint- 
ed, Cic. Fam. 1, I, & 6. But the chief 
men in the ſenate, fearing to encreaſe 
the overgrown power of Pompey, pre- 
vented it, Dio, 39, 16. At laſt more 
intereſting matters having occurred, 
the ſenate dropt the ſubject of Egypt 
altogether, and the king was left to 
ſhife for himſelf. Cicero hinted to 


Lentulus, that if he had ſufficient force 


to reſtore Ptolemy, the oracle might 


be evaded, Cic. Fam. 1, 7. But Len- 


tulus, frightened by the difficulty of 
the attempt, laid aſide all thoughts of 
it. Whereupon Ptolemy, by the ad- 
vice of Pompey then conſul for the ſe- 
cond time, applied to Gabinius, the 
governor of Syria; who, being influ- 
enced by the letter of his patron Pom- 


pey, and tempted by the greatneſs of 


the ſum which the king promiſed him, 
no leſs than ten thouſand talents, in 
contempt of the oracle, and in viola- 
tion of the laws of his country, Cic. 
Pif. 21. undertook the buſineſs; and by 
the aſſiſtance of M. Antonius, Cic. Phil. 
2, 19. afterwards triumvir, then com- 


mander of a body of horſe, ſucceſsful- 


ly effected it, Plutarch in Anton. Ga- 


binius having made himſelf maſter of all 
Egypt, delivered it to Ptolemy, and 
left with him a confiderable number of 
Roman troops, both. horſe and foot, 
for the guard of his perſon, who, 5 a 
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few years contracted the manners and 
cuſtoms of the country, Cacſ. B. C. 3, 


103, & 110. Among theſe was Sep- 
timius, who afterwards murdered Pom- 
pey, Dio, 42, 3, & 38. Ptolemy put 
to death his daughter Berenice, and all 
the richeſt men who had oppoſed him; 
that by the confiſcation of theit effects 


he might make up the ſum which he 


had engaged to pay Gabinius and his 
army. Arechelius, the huſband of Be- 
renice, fell in battle, Liv. Ep. 10g. 3 
Dio, 39, 55, &c. Ptolemy Aulttes died 
about four years after his re-eſtabliſh- 
ment, B. C. 51. leaving two ſons and 
two daughters. He appointed by his 
will, that his eldeſt ſon Prout my and 
his eldeſt daughter CLEO TRA ſhould 
marry, according to the euſtom of that 
houſe, and reign jointly. Thus Cleopa- 
tra ſays to Caeſar, Qui (ſc. pater) 
Jura mihi communia, Et thalami cum fra- 
tre dedit, Lucan. 10, 93. As they 
were both very young, Cleopatra, who 
was the oldeſt, being only ſeventeen 
years of age, they were placed under 
the tuition of the Roman people, Caef. 
B. C. 3, 108. and Pompey is ſaid to 
have been appointed by the ſenate to 
be the young king's guardian, Eutrop. 


ProvtmAis, -idis, the 


opatra, Lucan. 10, 69. 


Kl. PTOLEMAEUS, the ſon of 
Auleẽtes, called Nowus Dionyſus, during 


his minority, was under the direction 


of Pothinus an eunuch, and Achillas 


the commander of his forces, who, no 


doubt to engroſs the whole power to 


themſelves, deprived Cleopatra, in the 
king's name, of her ſhare in the ſove- 
reignty. She having raiſed troops in 


Syria and Paleſtine, came to aſlert her 
rights; aud Ptolemy was encamped 


with his army between mount Cahus 


and Peluſium, not far from the camp 
of Cleopatra, when Pompey, after his 
defeat at Pharſalia, approached the 


coaſt of Egypt, Cae/. B. C. z, 103« ; 


Dio, 42, 3. (Vid. Pourius). Pto- 


lemy being defeated by Caelar, was 
drowned in crotung the Nile, Dio, 42, 


43. Caeſar gave the kingdom to Cleo- 
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patra, and ordered ber to matty her 
younger brother; theo only eleven years 
of age, (according to a cuſtom obſers 
ved not only by the Ptolemies; but al- 
ſo by other royal families, /:beris ſoctatis 
in matrimonium Fegnumquey Tae. Ann. 
2, 3.), and that they ſhould enjoy the 
ſovereignty in common, Dio, 42, 44+ 3 
Hirt. Bell. Alex. 33. But when he 
grew up ſhe cut him off by poiſon, and 
thus remained ſole queen of Egypty 
Foſeph. Ant. 15, 4. After the death of 
Cleopatra Egypt was reduced into a 
Roman province. (Vid. Octavivs.) 
PFPOLEMAEUS Arion, the na- 
tural fon of Ptolemy Phyſcon; who 
was made king of Cyrenaica by his fa- 
ther, and at his death left the Roman 
people his heir, Jaffin. 39, 5. The 
Romans granted liberty to the different 
ſtates of that country, ib.; but on ac- 
count of the convulfions raiſed by the 
leading men contending for power, 
they afterwards reduced it into the 
form of a province, ib.; Liv. Epit. 10.3 
Plutarch. in Lucull. p. 492.3 Eutrop. 6, 11. 
PTOLEMAEUS C:.r «vxr's,. (i. e. 
thunder), the ſon of Ptolemy Soter, 
who obtained poſſeſſion of the kingdom 
of Macedonia; and, to enlarge his do- 
minions, ſlew; by the moſt ſhocking* 
perfidy and cruelty, in the bofom of 
their mother, the ſons of his filter Ar- 


inde, by Lyſimächus king of Thrace, 


Fuſtin. 24, 15 2, & 3. But his.crimes 
did not long remain unpuniſhed; for 
the Gauls having defeated him in bat- 
tle, and taken him priſonet, eur off 
his head, and fixed it on a lance, ib. 5. 
(G. 
PTOLEMAEUS AtzxannzR, the 
younger ſon of Ptolemy LathFrus, and 
brother of Auletes king of Cyprus. was 
deprived of his kingdom moſt unjuſtly 


by the Romans, Cic. Dom. 8, & 20. 


Sext. 26, & e. according to a law paſſed 
by P. Clodius the tribune, which Ci- 
cero calls Rogatio {.yprid ſceleſtiſſima, 
Sext. 28. The cauſe of this law is laid 
to have been, that when Clodius hap- 
pened once to be taken by the pirates, 
and applied to Ptolemy for money to 
pay his ranſom, Ptotemy, who was 4 

5 * great 


| 


: 


PTO 
reat miſer, ſent him only two talents, 
lutarch. in Cat. Min.; Strab. 4. p. 684. 

Cato Uticenſis was appointed to put 
this law in execution, which removed 
him out of the way, and ſo prevented 
him from oppoſing the deſtructive mea- 
ſures of Clodius and Caeſar, Cic. Dom. 
25. Plutarch. in Caef. p. 718.; Paterc. 
2, 45. Ptolemy poiſoned himſelf be- 
fore the arrival of Cato, and thus left 
his immenſe wealth to be carried away 
to Rome, Plutarch. in Catone ; Lucan. 


3, 164. Some ſay that Ptolemy in- 


tended to have put all his money on 
board a fhip with holes, and when he 


: got out to ſea to fink himſelf with it ; 


but that he had not courage to execute 
this purpoſe, Yak Max. 9, 4. ext. 1. ; 
Appian. Civ. B. 2. p. 441 
PTOLEMAE Us, a celebrated a- 
ſtronomer and geographer, who flou- 
Tiſhed at Alexandria under Adrian and 
the Antonines, (G. 22.). His works 
are ſtill extant. | | 

PuBLicivs, the name of a Roman 
gens, ſeveral of which are mentioned 
by Cicero, Div. Ig 50. Cat. 25 2. Or. 
2, 67. Balb. 11. Quint. 6. Cluent. 15. 

PvuBL1L14, the wife of Cicero, after 
he divorced Terentia, Cic. Att. 12, 32. 

"— —PyBL1t1vs, the father or brother 
of Publilia, ib, 7. | 
 PuBLI1L14, the name of a tribe, Liv. 
16. Rv 
| : 9. PuBLitivs Philo, conſul a. u. 
416. who conquersd the Latins, Liv. 
8, 12. 

PUBLIUS, a frequent praenomen 
among the Romans: thus, Quindti, 
aut Publi, ¶ gaudent praenomine molles au- 
riculae}, &c. Hor. Sat. 2, 5, 32. uſed 
by way of familiarity or blandiſhment 

for the whole name . 


* So, Duoniam illi haberent ſuum Publium, 
fc. Clodium, cum quo in gratiam odio Cae- 


_ faris redierant, quod Ciceronem pungebat), 


darent mibi ipſi alium Publium, (ic. Vatinium, 
ipſis exoſum, cum quo ego in gratiam redi- 
rem), &c, Cic. Fam. 1,9. n. 53. So Subcon- 
Sumelioze trafiatur nofler PUBL1UsS, i. e. Clodius, 


Cie, Att. 2, 7. FERTIA aderit, modo ne PuB- 
tus rogotus fit, Tertia will be our gueſt, pro- 


vided Publius be not invited, (who this Pub- 
lius is we know not), Cic. Fam. 16, 22. 


f 
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Puzrius mimorum poeta, ſc. Syrus, 
Publius Syrus, a native of Syria, a 
mimic poet, highly eſteemed in the 
time of Julius Caeſar and Auguſtus, 
Plin. 8, 511. 77. He was contempo- 
rary with Laberius, both of whom act- 
ed their compoſitions at the games ex- 
hibited by Caeſar on occaſion of his tri- 
umph. Cicero ſays that he heard them 
both with great indifference, Cic. Fam. 
12, 18.—£x priore (ſc. epiſtola) thea- 
trum Publiumque cognovi, I learned what 
applauſe Dolobella received when he 
entered the theatre, and the apt words 
ſpoken extempore by Publius Syrus, 
or introduced into the part he was then 
acting, ſuitably to the occaſion, Cic. 
Att. 14, 2. Add. Macrob. 2, J.; Gell. 
17, 14. There are ſome fragments of 
the compoſitions of PusLiuvs Syrus 
{till extant. . ; LET 
PuLCHELLUS, a name given to Clo. 
dius, Cic Au. 2, 1. e 
PuLcHER, a ſirname of C. Appius, 
Liv. 33, 44, &e. 
P. Purius, one of the firſt plebeian 
quaeſtors, Liv. 4, 54. | 1 
I. Purius, an aedile, Liv. 39, 39. 
and praetor, ib. 45. Sh 
Purrius, v. Pupius, a tragic poet, 
whoſe plays are ſaid to have been ſo 
pathetic as to draw tears from the au- 
dience; hence lacrimoſa poẽmata Puppi 
for Puppii, Hor. Ep. I, 1, 66. et ib. 
Scholiaſt. | | 
PYGMALION, -8nis, the ſon of 


Belus and king of Tyre, the brother of 


Dido, whoſe huſband Sichaeus he flew 
in order to ſeize his riches. But Dido, 
having ſecretly fled from Tyre with a 
great ſum of money, diſappointed him, 
Ving. Hen. 1, 343, &c.—— J 2, A na- 
tive of Cyprus, who made a beautiful 
ivory image of a woman, which being 


animated by the power of Venus, be- 


came his wife, and bore to him a ſon 
called Par nos, who gave name to one 
of the chief cities of the iſland, Ovid. 
Met. 10. 243,.—298. | 
PyLipts, is, the ſon of Strophius 
by Aſtyochẽa the ſiſter of Agamem- 
non, the faithful friend of Oreſtes, (G. 


407.). Hence PrIA DEA amicitia, for 


true 


„„ ef nd te a I op 


Q@ rw 


4 
® 
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ties, Cic. Or. 3, 17. 


PYR 


Ovid. Pont. 2, 6, 25. et 3, 2.; Vartial. 


6, 11.; Stat. Silu. 2, 6, 54. ; Juvenal. 
f 16, 26. ; 


PyRACMON, nit, one of the. Cy- 
clops or workmen of Vulcan, Virg. Aen. 
8, 424- | 

Pyx Aus, a young man of Baby- 
lon, whoſe paſſionate love for Thiſbe, 
and her affection for him, proved fatal 
to both, Ovid. Met. 4, 55, &c. 

. PyRENE, er, the daughter of Be- 


bryx, or of the king of the Bebryces, 


fing. Bebryx, who dwelt among the 


mountains which ſeparate France from 


Spa; whence ſhe is called BRBRICIA 
VIRGO, Sil. 3, 420. Being violated by 
'Hereules, the fled from her father's 


houſe, and was torn to pieces by the 


wild beaſts in thoſe mountains, which 


from her were afterwards called Mox- 


TES PYRTNAEI, ib. 441. 
Prado, , the nurſe of Priam's 


children, Virg. Aen. 5, 645. 


' PYRGOTELES, is, an excellent gra- 
ver of precious ſtones in the time of 
Alexander the Great, Plin. 37, 1. 
Pura öis, -entis, m. one of the horſes 
of Phoebus, Ovid. Met. 2, 15 3. — 2. 
The planet Mars, Col. 10, 290. 


PVRRHA, the wife of Deucalion, 


(C. 435. ), Ovid. Ep. 15, 167, &c. 
 PyRRHo, nit, a philoſopher, who 


doubted concerning every thing, whoſe 


followers were called PyRRHñOxN EI, ſcep- 


that virtue is the only thing to be deſi- 


red, Ci. Fin. 4, 16. 


Pyxkhus; the ſon of Achilles, (A. 


hunde); called alſo Neoptolemus, (G. 


446.) 2. A king of Epire, who 


carried on war with the Romans, (G. 


230. &c.) 


PVTHAGGRA38, ae, an illuſtrious 


ancient philoſopher, (Vid. G. 12, &c.) 
—' Renati Pythagorae arcanas born a- 


gain, or animating a new body, Hor. 
pod. 15, 21, becauſe he taught, that 
the ſouls of men, after death, paſſed into 


other bodies; and ſaid that his own ſoul 
had animated the body of Euphorbus 


the ſon of Panthöus, ( Panthiides, q. v.), 
in the time of che Trojan war, Hor. Od. 


. 
true friendſhip, (ic. Fin. 2, 26. Add. 


He maintained, 


QUI 

1, 28, 10. Taba Pythagorae cognata, 
the bean related to Pythagoras, Hor. 
Sat. 2, 6. 63. becauſe he forbade the 
eating of beans, Sc Holiaſt. th. 3 Cic. Div. 
I, 30.—Somnia Pythagorea, the dreams 
of Pythagoras, Hor. Ep. 2, 1, 52. Py- 
thagorica philoſophia, Plin. 13, 13.—- Pr. 
THAGOREI,-orum, the followers of Py- 
thagoras, Cic. Tuſc. 1, 16. et 4, 2. et 
5, 39. WD. 5. Sen. 11. 80 Py- 
THAGORICl, Cic. Div. 1, 30. | 

PyTHI1AS, ae, the friend of Damon, 
Cic. Off. 3, 10.3; Yah Max. 4, 7, 1. 
Vid, Damon. ——Q 2. A famous an- 
cient navigator, (G. 17.) 

Pyrnis, is, an excellent ſculptor 
and painter, Plin. 35, 9. et 36, 5. 
Pyrnius, a name of Apollo, (G. 
366.) , whence PyTHIA, - ae, the prieſt- 
eſs of the temple of Apollo at Delphi, 
(G. 306. & 367.), Cic. Div. 19, 36. 
—PyTHIA, -orum, games in honour 
of Apollo, (G. 309. & 367.) 

Pyrhox, -onzs, the name of a: ſer» 
pent ſlain by Apollo, (G. 366.), Ovid. 
Met. 1, 438.; Lucan. 5, 134. | 

PyTHODORUS, a native of Tralles 
(Trallanus), Cic. Flacc. 22. 2. 
An excellent carver, Plin. 36, 5. 


T. Unmidius QuAbꝝR Ixus, a gover- 
nor of Syria, Tac. Ann. 12, 45, & 54. 
M. Fabius QUINCTILIANUS, an 


. excellent teacher of rhetoric and plead- 
er of cauſes at Rome in the time of Ve- 


ſpaſian and his ſons; ſuppoſed to have 


been born at Calagurris in Spain, and 


brought to Rome when very young, 
where he certainly was educated, as we 
learn from himſelf, 6, 3, 57. et 10, 1, 
24, & 102. et 12, II, 3. of 5, 7, 7.3 
Plin. Ep. 2, 14, 10. When advanced 


in life, he was appointed praeceptor to 


the grandſons of the ſiſter of Domitian, 
Quinctil. 4. provem. 2. He wrote twelve 
books concerning the inſtitution of an 


orator, dedicated to Marcellus Victo- 


rius, ib. 1. pr. et 4. pr. Among the 
ſcholars of Quinctilian was Pliay the 
Younger, Ep. 2, 14, 10. et 6, 6, 3. 

XX 2 Quinctilian 


QU I 
Quinctilian is extolled by Martial as a 
teacher and advocate, 2, 90, 1. and by 
Juvenal, 7, 186, &c. | 3 
Sex. QuincTiLivs, a conſul a. u. 
who died of the plague, Liv. 3, 32. 
Cn. QuineT1L1vs, created dictator 
8. 423, to drive a nail in the temple of 
Jupiter, Liv. 8, 18. 
P. QuixeTitius Yaru, a praetor 
in th. ſecond Punic war, Liv. 29, 38 
who defeated Mago in the country of 
the Iuſübres, Liv, 30, 18. | 
I. Qumcrius, a turbulent tribune, 
who eudeavoured to get the acts of 
Sulla reverſed, Ci. luent. 29.; Ply- 
tarch. in Lucullo. | 
_ QUINTIUS, vel Quinctius, the name 
of a Roman clan, ( 2uintia gens), Liv. 
„ 13. The Quintii were originally 
rom Alba, Ziv, 1, 30. 
- Bios QUINTIUS Cincinnatus, called 
to be dictator from the plough, Liv. 
3, 26. (G. 214.) 3 Cic, Sen. 16.— 
QvT13T1414 prata, the Quintian meadows, 
A name given to the four acres of land 
on which Cincinnatus lived when he 
was called to be diftator, Liv, 3, 26. 
Cao QUINTIVUS, the ſon of Cin- 
einnatus, baniſhed for ręſiſting the tri- 
bunes, Liv. 3, 11, 12, & 13. He was 
the firſt who was obliged to giye ſure- 
ties to the public for bis appearance on 
the day of trial. As he did not appear, 
the money was exacted from his father 
with ſuch rigour, that he was obliged 
to ſell his effects, and live retired in 
the country, il. 13, 


T. QuixTivs Parbatus Copitolinue, ; 


fix times conſul, Liv. 2, 56.— 4, 13. 

F. Quixnrius, a plebeian, defended 
by Cicero in an action of bankruptcy. 
The oration for Quintius is the firſt of 


8 
Cieeroꝰs grat ions cxtant. 


. QUINTIUS. Zlaminive, made 


:conſul atter being quaeſtor without go- 1 


ing through the intermediate offices, 
Liv. 32, 7. He overgame. Philip king 
of Macedopia at Cynogephalae, Liv. 
337. 7. &c,, He proclaimed liberty to 
the ſtates of Greece at the Iſthmian 
games, ib, 32,34: His triumph laſt. 
ed for three days, Id. 34, 52. Many 

hohle captives and hoſtages, among the 


* 
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reſt Demetrius the ſon of king Philip, 
and Armenes the ſon of Nabis; were 
led before his chariot, ib. The embaſſy 
of Flaminius to Pruſias proved fatal to 
Hannibal, 39, 51. . 

Qifnes, a name of Romulus, 
Liv. 1, 20. et 5, 52. et 8, 9. et 28, 11.3 
Cic. . 3, 10.; Ving. Aen. 1, 296. et 
ibi Serv. ; Ovid. Faſt. 2, 475. Fiftoris 
arma Quirini, the arms of the victorious 
Romulus, put for Auguſtus, i. 6. Aus 
guſtus in arms, or armed, Virg. G. z, 
27. Tertiaque arma patri ſuſpeadet arma 
Duirino, and ſhall hang up or dedicate 
the third /þs/za opima to father Romu- 


lus, Id. Aen. 6, 860. et ibi Serv. 


(QU1RINI aedes, the temple of Romu- 
lus, Liv. 4, 21. e 10, 46. & 28, 11. 
QuvirixALtis amen, the prieſt of Ro- 
mulus, inſtituted by Numa, Liv. 1, 20. 


Collis Suirini, Ovid. Faſt. 49375 0 


therwiſe called Colli Quirinãlis, the 
Quirinal hill, one of the ſeven hills of 
Romy, Liv. 1, 44. Jugum Quirinala, 
Ovid. Faſt, 6, 218, —Zituus Quirinalis, 
the augur's ſtaff of Romulus, or like 
to that which Romulus uſed, Virg. 


Aen. 7, 187. 80 Trabea Quirinalis, ib, N 


vals in honour of Romulus, ic. Q. Fr. 


2, 3, & 13.3 Ovid. Faſt. 2, 53.— 
The Romans are ſaid to have been cal. 
led OvzrzTEs from Quirinus, or from 


Cures, a city of the Sabines, Serv. ad 


Ving. 74 710 Liv. 1, 1 


rately, Cic. Acad, I, i,—— 2. A 


poet 3 Magnigue Rabirius oris, i. e. mag- 


niloguus, ſublime, Ovid. Pont. 4, 10, 5. 


accuſed of treaſon by T. Labienus, a 
tribune, at the inſtigation of Julius Cae- 
ſar, for having killed L, Saturninus, a 


tribune, about thirty years before, 


Dio, 37» 26. Cicero ſays, forty years, 
in Fil. 2. by miſtake, as Aſconius on 
this paſſage obſerves, Suetonius fart 

ſomg 


Ranizvs, n Roman. who. wrote | 
concerning philoſophy, but inaccu- 


Add. Senec. Benej, N 6, Z+3 Auinctil. 10, 
oo Nn ; 


I e 8 


r 
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ſome years before, (aliquot ante annos, ) 


| Cael. 11. Rabirius was defended by 


Hortenſius and Cicero, then conſul, 
whoſe oration is ſtill extant, but imper- 
fect. The affair had firſt been brought 
before the praetor, who appointed two 
men, (duumviri, to judge in the cauſe, 
C. Caeſar and J. Caeſar. By them 
Rahir ius was condemned to death; but 
he appealed from their ſentence to the 
pro's in the omitia Centuriata. 'There 

e would have been condemned alio, 
had not Metellus, the augur and praetor 


tor that year, diſſolved the aſſembly by 


pulliug down the banner N 
which, when an aſſembly of the Ro- 


man people by centuries met, was al- 


ways diſplayed from the Janiculum, 
Dio, 37, 27, & 18. Suetonius obſcrves, 
that nothing ſo much contributed to 
his acquittal as the cruelty of Caeſar's 
ſentence, Suet Caeſ. 12. In this cauſe 
not merely the life of Rabirius, but 
alſo the power of the ſenate, was at- 
tacked, Cic. Rabir. 2.; Dio, 37, 26. 
(. RABIRIUS Pofthimus, a Ro- 
man eques, the ſon of C. Curius, the 


chief of the equeſtrian order, one of the 


principal farmers of the public reve- 
nues, { publicanus,) Cic. Rabir, 2. cal- 
led ©, Rabirius Poſthumus, from adop- 
tion, ib. 19. He had lent great ſums 
to Ptolemy Auletes, while chat king 
was at Rome; to recover which, after 
the reſtoration of Ptolemy, he went to 
Egypt, and became the receiver of the 
king's taxes, (dioecẽtes regius,) ib. 8, 
& 10. But differing with the king, 
he was ill treated by him, impriſoned, 
and threatened with death; ſo that he 
was glad at laſt to make his eſcape with 
the loſs of all, 1b. et 14.; and it was 


wholly owing to the generoſity ot 


Caeſar, that he was enabled to main- 


tain his equeſtrian rank, ib. 15. After 
the | condemnation of Gabinius, how- 
ever, for extortion, (de repetundis,) 
When his eſtate was not ſufficient to 


make up the damages in which he was 


condemned, ( guanta ſumma litium fuiſſet,) 
; ib. 13.) Rabirius, who, was charged 
with haying received part of the mo- 
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ney given by Ptolemy to Gabinius, 


was proſecuted to make up the de- 


ficiency, (accuſatus de refiduis ſc. pecu- 
nits,) ib. 4. So that this cauſe was 
an appendicle to that of Gabinius, 6. 
Rabirius was defended by Cicero, and 
acquitted, 

LZ.R:B1vs, a partiſan of Marius, 
who fled to Mithridites ; and being 
ſent by him with L. Magius to Ser- 
torius, betrayed Mithridates and re- 
turned to the Romans, Cic. Verr. 1, 
34, et ibi Aſcon. | 

RanocenTvus, a chief of the Beſſi, 
beheaded by Pifo, ic. Piſ. 34. 

L. Razonivs, one who undertook 
to keep the temple of Caſtor at Rome 
in proper reparation, Cic. Ferr. 1, 50, 
Vc. | 
IL. Raciiivs, a tribune (de tri- 
bunis) in the conſulſhip of Marcellinus 
and Philippus, Cic. Q, Fr. 2, I. (ex 
magiſtratibus,) Cic. Fam. 1, 7, 4. the 
ſame probably who is mentioned, Cic. 
Lerr. 2, 12. | | 

Raxiwvs ſ. Ranrvs, ſome contemp- 
tible perſon, a freed man or ſlave of 
Brutus, Cic. Att. 12, 21. 

T. { aninius REBILUs, a heutenant 
of Caeſar's in Gaul, Cic. Att. 12, 37. 
made conſul at the ſeventh hour of 
the laſt day of the year before Cae- 
ſar's death; ſo that he continued in 
office only for part of a day, Vid. 
Cic. Fam. 7, 30. | 

Recilivs, (aſirname of the Aemilu; 


the ſon of Lepidus, conſul with Q. 


Catülus, a. 675, Cic. Att. 12, 24. 
Recginvs, a Roman, entruſted with 
the command of the Tuſcan ſea (mare 
inferum) by Pompey, by whoſe aſſiſt- 
ance Cicero thought he could eſcape 
from Italy ; but was prevented by the 
vigilance of Antony, Cic. Ait, 10, 12. 
M. . Atilius REGULUS, a cele- 


brated Roman general in the firſt Pu- 
nic war; who having gained great ad- 


vantages over the Carthaginians in A- 


frica, was at laſt defeated and taken 
priſoner by Xantippus, a Lacedaemo- 
nian, who commanded the Carthagi- 


Rome 


nian army. Regulus, being ſent to 
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Rome to propoſe an exchange of pri- 


ſoners, ſpoke againſt it in the ſenate; 


and having returned to Carthage, ac- 
cording to his promiſe, was put to 
death with the greateſt tortures, (G. 
237.) Liv. Epit. 18.; ic. Offi 1, 13. 
et 3, 26. Fin. 2 20. ; Piſ. 19. 1 Phil. 
11, 4-3 Horat. Od. 3, 5, 41. ; Sil. 6, 
539.3 Gell. 6, 4.; Val. Max. 1, 1, 
x14. This great man poſſeſſed no more 
than ſeven acres of ground, ib. 4, 4, 6. 
Z. Livinecius REcvLysz, an intimate 
friend of Cicero's, Cic. Fam. 13, 60. 
RewVuivs, a Tiburtian, or native 
of Tibur, (Tiburs,) Virg. Aen. 9, 
360, & 633 2. One of the 
Kings of Alba, the fon of Tiberinus 
Eilled by a thunderholt for his impiety, 
Ovid. Met. 14, 616, &c. ſaid to be 
the grandſon of 'Tiberinus, Ovid. Faft. 
„ da | 
2 REMUS, the ſon of Ilia and Mars, 
fla by his brother Romulus, Liv. 1, 
6. or by one Celer, who had the charge 
of building the walls, Dionyſ. 1. 87. 
Ovid. Faſt. 4, 837. et 5, 469. (G. 192.) 
The brothers are ſaid to have had a 
diſpute whether they ſhould call the 
city which they had founded Roma, 
from Romulus; or Rremora, from 
Remus, Cic. Div. ex Ennio, 1, 48. 
The anniverfary of the murder of Re- 


mus was kept as a holiday, called Rx- 


MURIA, orum; and in proceſs of time 
the firſt letter being ſoftened, ( Afpera 
mutata'eft in lenem tempore longo Littera, ) 
LIEMURIA; when ſolemn rites were 
performed to the ſhades of their an- 
ceſtors, [qua (ſe. luce y. die,) poſitis 
(i. e. ſepultis) a feruntur avis, ] Ovid 

"Faſt. 5, 479, Kc. REMVURINUsS 
-ager, a field poſſeſſed by Remus, Feſtus 


2 


in voce. 5 | | 
REX, Regis, a ſirname of the Mar- 
cu, Suet. Caef. 6. Vid. Maxciys. 

- *-RranaMaNTHVs, the ſon of Jupiter 
and Europa, king-of Lycia; on ac- 
count of his juſtice ſuppoſed to have 
been made after death one of the 
judges of the infernal regions, Virg. 
Aen. 6, 566. et ibi Serv. (G. 384.) 
Conf, C vid. Met. 9, 436. ſaid to have 
been the firſt lawgiver, Plin. 7, 56, 
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tune, Ovid. Ep. 15, 63. 


RHO | 
'Rramnes, ti, an Italian prince 
and augur, a friend of Turnus, lain 

by Niſus, Virg. Aen. 9, 325, &c. 
RuAuNkEs, v. Ra MN ES, er RAMxEN- 
SES, um, a name given to the firſt 
century of Equites from Romulus, Liv. 
1, 13.; Parr. L. L.4. 9. Celfi Rham- 
nes, the exalted, haughty or faſtidious 
knights, Hor. Art. p. 342. Ramnes 
viri, Propert. 4, I, 31. ls lt 
RHEA, the daughter of Caelus 
and Terra, the wife of Saturn, Ovid. 
60 4, 201. called alſo Ops and Cybelp, 
G. 355. 5 nth 
RHE A Silvia, called alſo ILIA, the 
mother of Romulus and Remus, (G. 
192.) Flor, 1, 1. e 
Rn EA, a priefteſs, the mother of 
Aventinus, by Hercules, Virg. Aen. 7, 
659. 5 
RnEsvs, a king of Thrace, who 
having come to the aſſiſtance of Troy, 
when the gates were ſhut in the even- 
ing, encamped on the ſhore z and be- 
ing betrayed by Dolon, a Trojan ſpy, 
was flain by Ulyfſes and Diomẽ des, 
and his horſes carried off, on which 
depended the fate of Troy, (G. 452.) 
Sithonii tentoria Rhefi, Ovid. Art. A. 2, 
137. Rhefſi niveae citaeque bigae, Catull. 
56, 26. 5 7 "Bi: 227 «2 
RHETE NOR, rig, one of the com- 
panions of Diomedes, changed into a 
bird by Venus, Ovid. Met. 14, 504. 
Ruix rox, -onis, a comic poet of 
Tarentum, Cic. Att. 1, 20. ; Par. R. 
R. 5 hogs Eon IG 
Rnopo, -Jniv, a friend of Q. Ther- 


mus, Cic. Fam. 2, 18. 


| RnoporIs, dis, vel Rhoddpe, es, 
a Thracian courteſan, of uncommon 
beauty; originally the fellow. ſlave of 
Aeſop; with whom Choraxes, vel us, 
the brother of the poeteſs Sappho, fell 
deſperately in love, and waſted on her 
all his ſubſtance; which forced him to 
turn pirate in order to repair his for- 
Being car- 


ried to Egypt, ſhe is ſaid to have made 

ſo great a fortune, that ſhe built with 

it the laſt and moſt beautiful of the 

pyramids, Plin. 36, 12 f. 17 f. But 

Herodotns; who relates ſeveral parti - 
| cu 


' Strab. 17, 


RHO 
eulars concerning Rhodopis, denies the 
truth of this ſtory, 2, 134, & 135. 
Rhodopis is ſaid to have become queen 
of Egypt in a very ſurpriſing manner, 


p. 808. Aelian. Var. Hiſt. 
13, 33.; Add. Plutarch. de Pythia, et 
Athenae. 13, 7. To recencile theſe 
different accounts, two women of the 
ſame name are ſuppoſed to have ex- 
iſted. Vid. Perizon. ad Aclian. 
Ruokzus, the name of the horſe of 
Mezentius, V irg. Aen. 10, 861. 
\Rnozcvs, ſ. RxoeTus, the name of 
a giant, Hor. Od. 3, 4, 55. et 2, 19, 
32: q 2. A native of Samos, ſaid 
to have been the inventor - of the 
plaſtic art, Plin. 35, 12 f. 43. 
— RnroeTvs, king of the Marrubians 
in Italy, and father of Anchemölus, 
Virg. Aen. 10, 389. | | 
_ RurotgTvs, v. KHocus, a centaur, 
Virg. G. 2, 456. ; Lucan. 6, 390. 
RnoTvs, one of the architects of the 


labyrinth of Lemnos, Plin. 36, 13 f. 19. 


KRirnkus, f. Rauienevs, zi, v. os, 
a Trojan remarkable for juſtice, Virg. 


Aen. 2, 416.—— J 2. A centaur, 


Ovid. Met. 12, 352. | 
RopiGus, v. Rufus, a god wor- 

ſhipped to keep blaſting and mildew 

from corn, Parr. L. L. 5, 3. 
ROMULUS, the. firſt king of 


Rome, (G. 192.) Enſe RowuLto 


cadit Amulius, by the ſword of Romu- 
lus, Ovid. Faſt. 3, 67. Urbs Romulea, 
i. e. Rome, Id. Met. i5, 625. Muri 
Romulei, the walls of Rome, Sil. 7, 


485. So, Colles Romulei, the hills of 


Rome, Ovid. Met. 14, 845. Romulco- 
que recens horrebat regia culmo, the palace 
or cottage in which Romulus had lived 
was rough, being newly covered with 
Roman ſtraw; (it uſed to be repaired 


from time to time,) Yirg. Aen. 8, 654. 


— Gen RowuLa for Romulca, the 
Roman nation, Hor. Carm. Sacc. 60. 
Romula tellus, the land of Romulus, 


the country round Rome, Virg. Aen. 
6, 876.—— Ron üb LIDAk, -arum, the 
Romans, Per/. 1, 31.; Lucr. 4, 687. 
ROSCI Us, the name of a Roman 


gens. 


I. Roscivs, an ambaſſador of the 


LI 1 | 
- Romans, ſlain by Lar Tolumnius at 


R O8 


Fidenae, Cic. Phil. g, 2. 

9. ROSCIUs, a celebrated Roman 
comedian, ſo remarkable for his {kill 
in acting, that whoever excelled in 
any art, was called a Roſcius in his 
way, Cic. Or. 1, 28. He was no leſs 
reſpected for his worth as a man, than 
admired for his fingular merit as an 
actor; ſo that Cicero ſays of him, 
that he was ſuch an artiſt, as to ſeem 
the only one fit to come upon the 
ſtage; yet ſuch a man as to ſeem the 
only one unfit to come upon it at all, 
Cic. Quindt. 25. that for his virtue he 
deſerved a place in the ſenate, Cic. ©, 
Roſe. 6. His daily pay for acting 
is ſaid to have been 1000 denarii, 
i. e. L. 32: 5: 10 of our money, Ma- 
crob. Sat. 2, 10. Some make his yearly 
income much greater. Pliny computes 
it at H. S. D. (L. 40, 362: 1: 8, 
7, 39.3 and Cicero, at H. S. ſexagies, 
(L. 48, 434, 108.) 2. Roſe. 8. After 
Roſcius had made an ample fortune, he 
gave his ſervices to the public for many 
years without any pay, Cic. ib. Hence 
we need not wonder that he was fo 
much beloved, and his death ſo much 
regretted, Cic. Arch. 8. Cicero al- 
ways ſpeaks of him with the greateſt 
affection, Div. 1, 36. When he was a 
child in his cradle, his nurſe, having a- 
waked in the night-time, is ſaid to have 
found him ſleeping, and a ſerpent fold- 
ed round him, which the ſoothfayers 
declared was an omen of his future 
renown, ib. et 2, 31. He had natural 
ly a great ſquint, (perver/iſumis ocults 
Fuit ;) which however in him was reck- 
oned no deformity, but the contrary, 
Cic. N. D. 1, 28.— He had a law-ſuic 
with one Fannius about a flave, in 
which Roſcius was defended by Cicero. 
The oration is ſtill extant, and en- 
titled, Pro 9, Roſcio omoedo. He 
is called doctus Roſcius, Hor. Ep. 2, 1, 
88,—Rosciana imitatio ſents, Cic. Or. 
23 P 

2250 ROSCIUS, a native of Ame- 
ria, ( Amerinus,) whoſe father, Sext. 
Roſcius, having been murdered, as was 
ſuppoſed, by his private enemy T. 

| Roſcius, 


# 


RR O'S 
Roſcius, and his eſtate, worth about 
L. 60,000, having been fold to Chry- 
ſogönus, the freed man and favourite 


of Sulla, for a trifling ſum; he, to ſe- 


cure his poſſeſſion of it, employed one 
C. Erucius to accnſe young Roſcius 
of the murder of his father. Roſcius 
was defended by Cicero, then only 


"twenty-ſeven years of age, and acquit- 


ted. The old advocates had refuſed 


to defend him, fearing the power of 


the proſecutor, and the reſentment of 
Sulla, Cic. Roſe. Am. 6, 10, 11, &c. 
Brut. go f. Of 2, 14. ins 

Tit. Roscu, -orum, two citizens of 
Ameria, ( municipes Amerini,) ſirnamed 
Capito and Magnus, by whoſe means 
the father, S. Roſcius, was killed and 
the ſon accuſed, Cic. Roſe. A. 6. | 
I. Roscius tho, a tribune, a. 686, 


in the conſulſhip of C. Calpurnius Piſo 


and Manius Acilius Glabrio; who got 
a law paſſed, appointing that fourteen 
rows (gradus) next to the orcheſtra in 
the theatre, where the ſenators ſat, 


| ſhould be ſet apart for the ZEquites, 


Hor. Epod. 4, 15. Ep. 1, 1, 62. ; 
Juvenal. 3, 159. and that no one ſhou!d 
fit in any of theſe rows who was not 
an eques, and who had not the fortune 
of an eques, (niſi qui eques et equeſtri 
cenſu efſet,) Cic. Phil. 2, 18. This 
law was called Lex Roſcia theatralis, 
Hor. Ep. 1, 1, 62. ; and is faid ro 
have reflored dignity to the equeſtrian 
order, Cic. Mur. 19. Yell. 2, 32. 80 
that ſome ſimilar regulation ſeems to 
have been made formerly, which had 
fallen into diſuſe. Vid. Or no. 

Rox ANA, v. e, es, the daughter of 


 Oxyartes, v. Oxartes, ſatrap or king 


of Bactriana, with whom Alexander 
the Great fell in love at a feaſt, and 


married her, Arrian, 4, P. 284. et 7, 


447-3 Diodor. 18, 3.; Strab. 11, p. 
356.3 Curt. 8, 4, 23, &c. 10, 3, 11. 
After the death of Alexander, ſhe 


bore a ſon, who was acknowledged as 


king, in conjunction with Aridaeus, 
the brother of Alexander, Fu/tin. 13, 
4+3 Curt. 10, 6, & 7. But Roxane 
and her ſon were afterwards put to 


death by Caſſander, Fuſtin. 15, 2. 
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RvnxExus Lappa, a tragic poet in 
the time of Juvenal, who, had he not 
been depreſſed by poverty, would not 
have been inferior to the ancient tra- 
gedians, (non minor antiquo cothurno, i. e. 
antiquis tragicis poetit, Aeſchylo, Sophòcle, 
&c.) but while employed in writing 
the tragedy of Atreus, he was obliged 


to pawn his platters and cloak, i. e. 
his furniture and cloaths, for food; 


( Cujus et alvenlos et laenam pignorat A- 
treus. ) Some ſuppoſe Atreus to be 
the name of an uſurer, who took the 
furniture and cloaths of Rubrenus as 
a pledge for the money lent him, Ju- 
venal. 7, 73. | | 


RupBrivs, a wicked agent employ- 


ed by Verres, Cic. Verr. 1, 25, & 26. 
UFUs, a Roman ſurname, ſome- 
times turned into RyuF1o, oni, Cie. 
Att. $y 2. „ 
Rurrixvs, à conſul in the war a- 
gainſt Pyrrhus; one of the progenitors 
of Sulla, (G. 235.) 2 ef 
Pi. Servilius RuLLvs, a tribune in 
the conſulate of Cicero, who propoſed 
an agrarian law, offering many advan- 
tages to the people ; which Cicero by 
his eloguence preyented from being 


paſſed. Cicero's three orations on this 
ſubject are ſtill extant, but the firſt 


and laſt imperfect. . f 

P. RUPILIUS, the colleague of 
P. Poppilivs Laenas in the conſulate, 
a. 6213; who exerciſed a ſevere inqui- 


ſition againſt the partizans of the Grac- 


chi, Paterc. 2, 17. 3 Cic. Verr. 4, 50. 
Amic. 11. He put an end to the firit 
Servile war in Sicily, Hor. 3, 19. 3 FT 
Epit. 59. ;. Oroſ. 5, 9. and by the ad- 
6, * ten ISO eſtabliſhed a 
number of regulations for the govern- 
ment of the iſland, called LEX Ru- 
PILIA Or LEGESRUPILIXE, Cic. Caeccil. 5. 
et ibi Aſcon. Verr. 2, 13, & 50. et 3, 40. 
M. Pinarius. Ruscæ, a tribune, a. 
622; who propoſed a law to regulate 
the age of ſuing for offices, (lex an- 
nalis, ) Cic. Or. 2, 65. ne. "Ya 
P. RvuT:iLivs. Rurus, conſul a. 
649. He was hated by the eguites, be- 


cauſe when quaeſtor in Aſia, a. 632, 
with Mucius Scaevola, the augur, 
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Cic. Brut. 30. Off 3, 2. 
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praetor, Aſcon. in. Cic. Caecil. 17. and 
afterwards, a. u. 654, when lieutenant 
of Q. Mucius Scaevola, (called by wa. 


of diſtinction Pontifex, Cic. Amic. 1. 
he had ſucceſsfully checked the in- 
juries exerciſed by the farmers of the 


revenues on the inhabitants of the pro- 


vince, Liv. Epit.; Cic. Balb. 13. On 


this account, after his return he was 
brought to a trial, and moſt unjuſtly 
condemned, Cic. Font. 13. Or. 1, 53. 
Brut. 29.; Paterc. 2, 13. the judices at 
that time being choſen from the equeſ- 


trian order, Appian. B. C. 1, p. 372. 
He afterwards lived in exile at Mity- 


lenae in Leſbos, where he avoided the 


cruelty of Mithridates to the Romans, 
{i togatos, ) by changing his dreſs, Cic. 
abir. Pet. 10. Rutilius is highly 


praiſed by Cicero for his virtue, ib. et 
Pi, 39. et alibi paſſim. He was a learn- 


ed man for the time in which he lived. 


He had ſtudied under Panaetius, and 


imbibed the principles of the Stoics, 
He acquired 
the knowledge of civil law from Scae- 
vola, Cic. Off: 2, 13. He is called by 
Ovid magnanimus, Pont. 1, 3, 63. 


Several others of the name of Rutihus 


are mentioned by Cicero and Livy. 
8. 


SABAZ1US, a name given to Jupi- 
ter, Val. Max. 1, 3, 2. and to Bac- 


chus, Cic. Leg. 2, 15.——SABAZIA, 
 =orum, ſacred rites in honour of Bac- 


chus, Cic. N. D. 3, 23. | 
SABELLIUS, a conſul, Cic. Brut. 34. 
SasBipius, the name of a Roman 


family, Cic. petit. Conſul 2. ; Martial. 1, 


33- et 3, 17. 


Sapina Poppaea. Vid. Porroza. 


SABINIUS, a native of Reate, an 
agent of Clodius, Cic. Sext. 37. 
SABINUsS Flavius, the brother of Veſ- 
paſian, pracfect of the city under Nero 
and Otho, Tac. Hit. 1, 46. alſo under 
Vitellius, ib. 2, 63. ſlain in the ſtruggle 
between the parties of Vitellius and 
Veſpaſian, ib. 3, 74. | 
Sapinvs Poppacus, governor of Moe- 
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who then governed that province as fia, Tac. Ann. 1, 80. where he obtain- 


ed triumphal ornaments, {triumphi in- 
;fignia), ib. 4, 46. He afterwards com- 
manded in Macedonia and Achaia, ib. 
$5, 10. where died, ib. 6, 39. WES 
Julius SaziNvus, a chief of the Lin- 
gone in Gaul, who pretended to be the 
grandſon of Julius Caeſar, Tac. Hift. 
4, 55. Attempting to free his country- 
men from the dominion of the Romans, 
he was defeated in battle. After which 
he concealed himſelf in a cave for up- 
wards of nine years, by the aſſiſtance of 
his wife Epponina, ib. 67. (Plutarch 
calls her Empöna), and two freed men. 
At laſt being diſcovered, he was put 
to death, together with his wife, by the 
orders of Veſpaſian. Nothing more 
cruel than this execution, as Plutarch 
obſerves, happened under that Empe- 
ror; and as a puniſhment from Hea- 


ven, his whole family was ſoon after 


extinguiſhed. Plutarch. in Erotico ſeu A. 
matorio fin. | 

C. Licinius Sackxpos, praetor of 
Sicily before Verres, Cic. Verr. t, 10. 
and lieutenant of Q. Metellus in Crete, 
Cic. Plane. 11. / I 

SADALA, a king of - Thrace, Ci 
Verr. 1, 24. 

Sarixius, a native of Atella, Cic. 
Cluent. 25. 

Sal Aci, a name of Amphitrite, 
the wife of Neptune, Cic. de Univerſe 
35.3 Gell. 13, 22.3 Feſtus. 

SALACO, v. on, -onis, a name given 
to any arrogant or proud perſon, tho? 
poor; hence ius Salaconis iniguitart, 
the injuſtice or unreaſonableneſs of that 
arrogant ſongſter, ſc. Tigellius, Cic. 
Hum. 7, 24. 

9. SaLas8Us, the brother of P. 
Curtius, Cic. Fam. 6, 18, 

SaLerus Baſſus, a poet of great ge- 
nius and worth in the time of Veſpa- 
ſian, Quinctil. 10, 1, 10.; Dial. de rat. 
5, & 10. but in poor circumſtances, 
Juvenal. 7, 80. R 

SALII, -orum, the prieſts of Mars, 
(a ſaltu nomina ducunt, Ovid. Faſt. 3, 


387. Vid. A. 311.) Hence SALIARE 


Numae carmen, à poem compoſed dy 
Numa, for the uſe of the Sali, Tac. 
6 FP Ann. 


SAL 


Ann. 2, 83.; Hor. Ep. 2, 1,86. ; er 
Fg. Curſus Saliaris, the motionof the 
Salt, in their ſolemn proceſſion through 

the city, Senec. Ep. 15. 80 Neu mo- 
rem in Saliim (for Saliorum), fit requies 

Pedum, Hor. Od. 1, 36, 12. Sali ares 

gaenae, dapes vel epulae, ſumptuous, Hor. 
Od. 1, 37, 2. Epulari S.liarem in mo- 

dum, to feaſt ſumptuouſly, Cic. Ad. 5, 


Sarin IA rox, örit, (i. e. a dealer in 
ſalt), a name given to M. Livius, be- 
cauſe, when cenſor, he impoſed a tax 
on ſalt, Liv. 29, 37.3; Cic. Sen. 3, & 
4. Or. 2, 67. Br. 18. + 
SalLoxus, a client of Cato the cen- 
for, whoſe daughter Cato married, and 
had a ſon by her, when above 80, 
Plin. 7, 14. Vid. Cato, p. 85. 
C. SALLUSTIUS Criſpus, the 
Roman hiſtorian, born at Amiternum, 
a town of the Sabines, a. u. 668, call- 
ed by Tacitus, Rerum Romanarum floren- 
ti imus auctor, Ann. 3, 30. Of his works 
there only remains entire the hiſtory of 
the Jugurthine war, and of the conſpi- 
racy. of Catiline, (de bello Fugurthi- 
vo et Catilinario, Quinctil. 3, 8, 9.) It 
appears, however, that he wrote a com- 
plete hiſtory of Rome, which was ge- 
nerally preferred by the ancients to 
that of Livy, (Hic, ſc. Salluſtius, hiflo- 
riae major eft auctor, ſc. quam Livius, Id. 
2, 5. 19.) whence Martial ſays, that 
Salluſt, in the opinion of the learned 
of his time, was eſteemed the firſt or 
molt excellent Roman hiſtorian, (Pri- 
mus Romand Criſpus in hiftoria), 14, 
I - Livy, however, in the judgment 
0 . has equalled the incom- 
parable brevity of Salluſt by other good 
qualities, (immortalem illam Salluſtii ve- 
locitatem dive ſit uirtutibus conſecutus eſt, 
Id. 10, 1, 102.) So that their merit, 
though of a different kind, was equal, 
(Nam mihi egregie diæiſſe vidletur Servili- 
ues Venianus, pares cet magis, quam fi- 
miles, ib.) uinctilian . contraſts Sal- 
luſt with Thucydides, and Livy with 
Herodatus, - (Nec: oppapere T hucydidi 
Salluflium verear ; nec indignetur Abi He- 
rodotus” geguari T. Livium), ib. 101. 
The Tame author thinks Livy more ca- 
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ſy to be underſtood by boys than Sal- 


luſt, (ad quem intelligendum jam praſectu 
opus fit), 2, 5, 19. Salluſt is faid to 
have reviſed with care what he wrote 


with facility; and indeed the labour 
he beſtowed is manifeſt from his works, 
Id. io, 3, 8. Quincétilian mentions an 


oration of Salluft's againſt Cicero, 4, 
1, 68. et 9, 3, 89. But the declama- 
tion or invective of Salluſt againſt Ci- | 
cero, which is commonly ſubjoined to 
the fragments of Salluſt's works, with 
Cicero's anſwer, are thought to have 
been compoſed by ſame. rhetorician in 
later times. No author ever deſeri- 
bed more admirably the beauty of vir- 
tue, and the turpitude of vice, than 
Salluſt. It is, however, to be regret- 
ted, that he did not a& as he wrote. 
He was expelled from the ſenate by the 
cenſor Appius, Dio, 40, 63. a. u. 704, 
for having been engaged in an intrigue 
with Fauſta, the daughter of Sulla, 
and wife of Milo, (a quo deprehenſus, 
virgis caeſus eft), Gell. 17, 18. ; Serv. 
in Virg. Aen. 6, 612.; Acron in Hor. 
Sat. 1, 2, 4t. 3 Pſeud, Cic. in Salluſt. 


5, & 6, He was afterwards made prae+- 


tor by Caeſar, a. u. 70), that he might 
recover his ſenatorian dignity, Dia, 42, 
52. and in that capacity was near be- 
ing ſlain in a mutiny of Caeſar's vete- 
ran ſoldiers, before he went to Africa, 
ib. et Appian. B. Civ. 2, p. 485. In 
this expedition Salluſt had an impor- 
tant command, Hirt. B. Afr. 8. which 
he executed with fidelity and ſucceſs, 
ib. 34. Caeſar, after having vanquiſh- 
ed Scipio and Juba, gave the govern- 
ment of Africa to Salluſt, (ib: Criſpo 
Salluſtio proconſule cum imperio relifo, 
Hirt. B. Afr, 97.) who, by pillaging 
the province, accumulated an immenſe 
fortune, Dio, 43, 9. which he left to 
his grand-nephew by his ſiſter, whom 
he adopted as his fon, Tac. Ann. 3, 30. 
C. SALLUSTIUS. Crypus, the 
grand-nephew of the hiitorian, the next 
to Maecenag in the favour of Auguſ- 
tus; and after the death of Maecenas, 
whom he ſtrove to imitate, the chief 
confident of Auguſtus and Tiberius, 
Tae. Au. 3. 30+ 3 Add, ih, 1, 6. 2, 
40. 


| 


Wy 


ib. 1, &c.) 
| — of Salluſt, which afterwards 


Tac. Ann. 13. 47; Hit. 3, 82. 


% // // ihe Ti, wh. 


(6. 416.) 


Atticus on the 
4, 1-3 Plin. 35, 4. 


SAL 


deſcribes him as an enemy to the hoard- 


ing up of money, and valuing it only 


from its uſe, (Nullus argento color eft, a- 


-varis Abdito terris inimice lamnae, (for 


laminae), Criſpe Salluſti, niſi temperato 


Splendeat uſu, Silver has no colour, i. e. 


no beauty or value, when it is conceal- 


ed in the covetous earth, i. e. while it 
is hoarded up by miſers; O Criſpus 
Salluſtius, an enemy to plates of ſilver 


or gold, i. e. who deſpiſeſt mere money, 
unleſs it ſhine by moderate uſe, i. e. 


unleſs it acquire value from being uſed, 
SALLUSTIANI Horti, the 


ecame the property of the Emperors, 
SAL- 
LUSTIANUM metallum, a copper mine 
in Savoy, named, as Pliny ſays, from 


Salluſt, the friend of Auguſtus, (pro- 


bably becauſe it belonged to him), 34, 
2, ; ; 

Cn. SALLUSTIUS, a friend of Cice- 
ro's, Cic. Fam. 14, 4, & 11. Att. 11, 
I 15 & 20. Div. I, 28. 5 Add. Att. I, 


3, & II. 


P. SalLlusrius, the brother or re- 


lation of Cn. Salluſtius, Cic, Att. 11, 
A. Fin 


SALMACIS, die, a nymph, who fell 


in love with Hermaphroditus, (G. 


363.) _ : 
SALMONEUS, (3 ſyll.) -ei, v. · eos, the 


ſon of Aedlus, a king of Elis, who u- 
ſed to imitate the thunder of Jupiter 
by riding in a chariot over a brazen- 


dridge, and darting torches or fire- 
brands among the people like lightning, 
SALMON1S, lis, the 
daughter of Salmoneus, Fal. Flacc. 5, 


479. ; Ovid. Amor. 3, 6, 43. 


Sext. SALT1Us, a duumvir, or one 


ol the two chief magiſtrates of Capua, 
Cic. Null. 2, 34. 


SAaLvivs, a freedman of Atticus, 
Cic. Fam. 9, 7, & 11.—Alſo of Hor- 
tenſius, the orator's ſon, ib. 10, 18. 


S8 rus, -#tis, Safety, a goddeſs, 


whoſe temple was near the houſe of 
Quirinal hill, Cic. Att. 


” 
— 
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40. To him Horace inſcribed the 2d 
ode of the 2d book, in which the poet 


SAR 


SeMlaRivs, an exile, who killed C- 
Trebonius by the command of Dolo- 
bella, Cic. Phil. 11, 2. 8 
SAMSICERAMUS, a name given to 
Pompey, Cic. Att. 2, 14, 16, 17, & 23. 
—Properly the chief of the Emesẽ ni, 
Strab. 16, p. 1092. 8 
Sgaxcus, a god worſhipped by the 
Sabines, as the author of their race, 
Sil. 8, 421.; Dionyſ. 2, p. 113. called 
alſo Fidius and Semo, Ovid. Faſt. 6, 
213. | 
SanDo, -bnis, the father of Athe- 
nodorus, the Stoic, Cic. Fam. 3, 7. 
SanDROCOTTUS, an Indian, who, 


after the d-ath of Alexander, freed his 


country from the dominion of Macedo- 
nia, and made himſelf king, Fuſtin. 15, 
9. Fabius Sax d, a ſenator, Cie. 
Piſ. 31. the patron of the Allobroges, 
who diſcovered to him the conſpira- 
cy of Catiline, Salluſt. Cat. 41. 
SANNIO, nis, the name of a pro- 
curer, Ter. Adel. 2, 2, 13, & 
q 2. A ſlave, A. ad Herenn. 4, 50. 
SaPALay a herald, the friend of Ca- 


tiline, Cic. petit. Conſe 3. 


SAPPHO, d, a famous poeteſs, 
born in the iſland Leſbos, (G. 343.) 


hence called Lęſbia Sappho, Ovid. Triſt. 


2, 365.——SAPPHICA puella Muſa doc- 
tior, more learned than the Sapphic 
Muſe, i. e. than Sappho, who, on ac- 
count of the beauty of her verſes, was 
called the tenth Muſe,“ Catul. 35, 
16. | 

SarDANAPALUS, the laſt king of the 
Aſſyrians, infamous for his effeminacy 
and luxury, Juſtin. 1, 3. (G. 598.); 
Cic. Fin. 2, 34. Tuſc. 5, 35. 3 Fuve- 
nal. 10, 362. Sardanapalicum in mo- 
rem, Sidon. Epiſt. 2, 13. 

SARMENTUS, a noted buffoon at the 
court of Auguſtus, Hor. Sat. 1, 5, 52, 
&c. who tamely bore the ſcoffs. that 
were thrown out againſt him, Juvenal. 
5, 3.3 et ibi Scheliaft, Plutarch ſays, 
that he was of ſervile condition, and 
a great favourite with Auguſtus, in 
Antonio, p. 945. Horace gives an hu- 
morous account of a diſpute between 
him and one Meſſius Cicerrus, ib. 

g 27 Sax - 
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Cic. Phil, 13, 13. Att. 15, 7. 
 SERNAE, pater et filius, two writers on 


.whence he is called A 


e 


ter, Cic. Div. 2, 10.3 Virg. Aen. IO, 
471. by Europa, Hygin. 178. accord- 


ing to Homer, by Laodamia, thedaugh- 
ter of Bellerophon,-king of Lycia, Ho- 
mer. Il. 2,876.3 Ovid. Met. 13, 256. lain 


by Patroclus, (G. 385.) Homer. II. 16, 


; 482. | 


SASCRNA, a friend of Antony's, 
SA- 


huſbandry, Farr. N. R. 1, 2, 22.; 
Columel. 1, 1, 4. ; Plin. 17, 23. 

Sass iA, the mother of Cluentius, 
Cic. Cluent. 5. | 

Sarzius, the lieutenant of Trebo- 
nius, Cic. ad Brut. 6. | 
VM. Sarrvs, the fifter's ſon and 
heir of M. Minucius Basilus, Cic. Of: 


3. 18. | 
L. Apulcius SATURNINUS, a tri- 


- bune, who: propoſed ſeveral popular 
laws, which raiſed great tumults in the 
city. At laſt he was ſlain by order of 

Marius, then conſul for the ſixth time, 
by whom he had at firſt been encou- 

-raged and aſſiſted, Plutarch. in Mario.; 


Cic. Cat. 1, 2.; Rabir. Perd. 3, 6, &c.; 


. Phil. 8, 5.3 Brut. 62.; Appian. B. Civ. 
+ bs F 367, &C. | 


Cn. SATURNINUsS, contemporary with 


Cicero, . whoſe father was the firſt na- 


tive of Atinum that obtained a cu- 


rule office at Rome, Cic. Planc. 8. high- 


Iy praiſed by Cicero, ib. & 12. accu- 

. fed by Cn. Domitius, Cic. Fam. 8, 14. 
the heir of Q. Furius, ib, 12, 6. 

SATURNUS, the moſt ancient 


king of Crete; whence he was expel- 


led by his ſon Jupiter; and having 
wandered: over many countries, came 
at laſt into Italy, where he was kindly 


received by Janus, then king of the 


country, who gave him a-ſhare of his 
kingdom. Saturn civiliſed the rude in- 


habitants, by teaching them agricul- 
ture, and preſcribing to them laws. 
The happineſs produced by theſe im- 
- provements made the time of his reign 


be called the golden age, (G. 357.) 


ureus Saturnus, 


Virg. G. 2, 538. Saturn was worſhip- 


ped as the god of time, Cic. N. D. 2, 


1 356 J 
ning-hook in his hand, 


SAT 

24. and painted with a 9 or pru- 
ing. Aen. 7, 

179. whence he is called FaLcirer 


* 


Deut, the  ſcythe-bearing god, Ovid. 


Faſt. 1, 234. Dent curvus Saturni, the 
ſeythe of Saturn, Virg. G. 2, 406 — 


Stella Saturni, the planet Saturn, Cic. 
VN. D. 2, 20, & 46. Stella quam Satur- 


niam nominant, Id. Somn. ſc. 4. ſaid to 


be cold, {frigida, Virg. G. 1, 336. 


Saturni fidus gelidae ac rigentis efſe na- 
turae, Plin. 2, 8 ſ. 6.) becauſe at a great 
diſtance from the ſun: — called impius, 
cruel, noxious, Hor. Od. 2, 17, 22.; 
gravis, dangerous, baleful; becauſe it 
was thought unlucky to be born when 
that planet was in a particular part of 
the heavens, Perſe 5, 50. thus, Haz 
tamen ignorat, quid ſidus trifle minetur Sa- 
turni, the is ignorant of aſtrology, or 
does not know what the baleful pla- 


net of Saturn threatens, Juvenal. 6, 


571. Et grave Saturm ſidus in omne ca- 
put, Propert. 4, 1, 84. The planets 


of Mars and Saturn were thought e- 


qually unfavourable, (era, nec quid- 


guam placidum [pondentia, Martis, falc- 


ferique \ſenis, i. e. Saturn), Ovid. in 
Ibin. 2, 217. Saturni dies, the day 
of Saturn, i. e. Saturday, Tibull. 1, 3, 
17. or the Sabbath of the Jews, Ovid. 
Art. Am. 1, 416. for the ancient Ro- 
mans did not divide their time into 
weeks, (A. 331.) From Saturn 1 


taly was called Sa TuRNIA, ſc. terra, 


and the part in which he ſettled Lati- 
um, (G. 140, & 357.) So Arva 
Saturnia, the lands of Saturn, i. e. I- 
taly, Virg. Aen. 1, 569. tellus, Id. G. 
2, 173. regna, Id. Eccl. 4, 6—Lonjux 
Saturnia, i. e. Ops or Rhea, Sil. 10, 
338. Juno Saturnia, the daughter of 
Saturn, Virg. Aen. 3, 380. or ſimply, 
Sa rund, ib. I, 23-—— DATURNI- 
us pater, Jupiter the ſon of Saturn, 
Virg. Aen. 4, 372. SATURNIA, ic. 
arx, was anciently the name of the 
Capitoline hill of Rome, Virg. Aen. 
8, 358. — VERSUS SATURNIUS, /a 


particular kind of verſe, Feſtus. —— 
SATURNALIA, ium, et -torum, the 
feſtival of Saturn, firſt for one day, and 
afterwards for three days. The * 


ay 


e 
"I 
A 
e 

d 

ſt 
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day was on the 17th of December, 


(Yid. A. 337.). Jpfes Saturnalibus, on 
the very feaſts of Saturn, Hor. Sat. 2, 
3, 5 · Saturnalibus mane, Cic. Att. 5, 
20. Caedem | Saturnalibus fieri placuit, 
Cic. Cat. 3, 4. Secundis Saturnalibus, 
on the ſecond day of the Saturnalia, 
Cic. Att. 13, 52. Tertiis Saturnalibus, 
on the third day, ib. Nuces SATUR- 
NALITIAE, V. iciae, nuts which uſed to 
be ſent as a preſent during the feſtival 
days of Saturn, Martial. 70, go, 2. 


and for which they uſed, during that 


feſtival, to play at dice, Id. 31, 5, 8. 
Saturnalitium tributum, i. e. an epigram 


which Martial uſed to ſend every year 


at the Saturnalia to his friend Macer, 
Id. 10, 17, 1. Verſus Saturnalicii, i. e. 


| licentious, ib. LI 5 1 6, 11. Saturnalicium ; 


lutum, the. clay of which the ſmall ima- 
ges were, made, which uſed to be ſent 
as preſents on the Saturnalia, ib. 14, 
182. Bete; 271 | 

Sarugius, the advocate of Chaerea, 
in his action againſt Roſcius, Cic. Q. 


Roſe 1. 


SATyRI, -orum, Satyrs, a kind of 
rural demigods, having the horns, ears, 
and feet of 

markable for their nimbleneſs, cunning, 
loquacity, and amorous _ diſpoſitions, 


(G. 380.), Cic. N. D. z, 17-3. Plin. 


7, 2. et 8, 54 Capripedes Satyri, Hor. 
Od. 2, 19, 3. Agre/tes, Id. Art. P. 22 1. 
leves, Ovid. Art. Am. 1, 542. ſaltantes, 
Virg. Ecl. 5, 73. dicaces, Ovid. Faſt. 1, 
225. Laſcivus Satyrus, Sil. 3, 103. 
Protervi Satyri, Hor, Art. P. 233.— 
Satyrus, qui apud T arentinos in aede Veſ- 
tae git, the image of a Satyr, Cic. Verr. 


SATYRISCUS, a young or little ſa- 
tyr, Cic. Div. 1, 20. SATYRICA 
fabula, a play in which Satyrs were in- 
'troduced as actors, Scholiaft. in Hor. 
Art. P. 220. hence Satyrica ſcena, a 
fatyric ſcene, different from the tragic 
and comic, adorned with trecs, caves, 
mountains, & c. Fitruv. 5, 8. Scena- 
rum frontes, tragico more aut comica, ſeu 


ſatyrico dgſignare, Id. 7, 5, Satyrica ſig- 
na, (al. Saturnia), ſtatues or images of 


ſatyrs, or of Priapus, to prevent faſci- 
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goats, the reſt human, re · 
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nation, Plin. 19, 4. 19. the ſame with 
what Virgil calls ofcilla, G. 2, 389. 
Add. Martial. 3, 68, 9.— SaTyRt- 
DES, um, certain iſlands ſaid to have 
been inhabited by ſatyrs or wild men 


with tails little leſs than thoſe of hor. 


ſes, Pauſan. 1, 2g——SATYRION, i, 
n. an herb, which was ſuppoſed: to ſti- 
mulate to venery, Plin. 26, 10. 3 Pe- 
tron. c. 8, & 20, & 21.—— QATYRIA- 
818, i, f. et SATYRIaSMUS, 4, a ve- 
hement deſire for venery, Cael. Aurel. 
3, 18. Add. Theod. Priſcian, 2, 11. 

SATYRUS, a noted architect, Plin. 
36, 9.— 1 2. A ſlave of Atticus, 
Cic. Att. 12, 22. | 

C. SAUFE1US, a partiſan of Satur- 
ninus, Ci. Rabir. Perd. 7. 

L. Saursius, a friend of Atticus, 
an Epicurean, Cic. Alt. 1, z. et 4, 6. a 
laborious ſtudent, ib. 2, 8. Add. 7d. 
14, 18. ef 15, 4. et 16, 3. Nep. 25, 12. 

SAURUS, a ſtatuary, Plin. 36, 5. 

SAXay a native of Celtiberia, made 
a citizen, and even a tribune of the 
people by Caeſar, Cic. Phil. 11, f. a 
partiſan of Antony's, ib. 10, 10. 8, 3. 
13, 12. &c. N 

Scaegva, a centurion in the army of 
Caeſar, who behaved with ſurpriſing 
courage in defending a fort at Dyrac- 
chium, Caef. B. C. 3, 53. Flor. 4, 2, 
40. which Lucan amplifies beyond be- 
lief, 6, 146,.— 263. He is called Caſ- 


ius Scacva by Suetonius, Cacſ. 68. M. 


Cagſius Scaeva by Val. Maximus, 3, 2, 


23. Appian mentions Scaeya, but a- 


{ſcribes the chief merit to Minutius, B. 
C. 2, 465. 2. A ſlave of Q. Cro- 
to, who killed Saturnĩnus, and on that 
account obtained his freedom, C. Ra- 
bir. Perd. 11. Werte 
SCAEVOLA,' a ſirname of the Mucii. 
Vid. Myciuwvs. | EW 
SCaMaNDER, A -drus, dri, the ſon 
of Hector and Andromiche, Homer. II. 
21, 223.— J 2. A freed man, Cic. 
Cluent. 16. 3 
P. ScAxDiLius, a Roman eques at 
Syracuſe, Cic. Ferr. 3, 58. . 
SCANTILA, (al. aliter,) a woman men- 
tioned, Cic. Mil. 27. | 
Scaxriue, a perſon fond of garden- 


ing; 


; 
4 
P 
r 


33. Dio, 43. p. 228. 
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apples named from him, Plin. 15, 
14. ; Cato, 7, 2. | | 
ScarT1us, a trader and agent in ne- 


gotiating money - matters, (negotiator), 


who had a diſpute with the people of 
Salamis in Cyprus concerning a ſum of 
money lent to them by Brutus at an 
extravagant intereſt, which gave Cice- 
ro, when governor of Cilicia, a great 
deal of trouble to ſettle it, Cic. Ati. 5. 
wit. 6, 1, 2, &c. Appius, the prede- 
ceſſor of Cicero in the government of 
that province, who was the father: in- 
law of Brutus, had made Scaptius a 
praefect, and had given him ſome troops 
of horſe, with which he miſerably haraſ- 
ſed the Salaminians, and at one time, 


in order to extort payment, ſhut up 
their whole ſenate in the council-room, 


till five of them were ſtarved to death. 
Cicero corrected theſe abuſes, but, to 


gratify Brutus, did all he could to pro- 


eure payment, ib. 
M. Sc pris, the brother of the 


former, whom Cicero made a praefect, 


Cic. Att. 6, 1. ; ; £ - 
P. Scaprius, a plebeian, who, by 


His teſtimony, prevailed on the Romans 


to adjudge to themſelves a field, to de- 
termine the Property of which they 
had been choſen as arbiters by the peo- 
ple of Ardea and Aricia, Liv. 3, 71, 
„ | + 

P, ScarULa, a firname of the 
Quintii, Plin. 7, 53.— J 2. An uſu- 
rer, Cic. Quint. . — 3. The author 
of the war which Labienus and the ſons 
of Pompey carried on againſt Cacſar in 
Spain, Cic. Fam. 9, 13.; Hirt. B. Hiſh. 

ScaTinius, {. Scantimins, the name 
of a Roman gens, originalty from the 
town Aricia, Cic. Phil. 3, 6. By a tri- 
bune of this name was paſſed the Sca- 
tinian law againſt illicit amours, Cic. 


Fam: 8, 13. Juvenal. 2, 44.; Val. 


» 


Max. 6, 1, 7. ; Suet. Dom. 8. 


Scavrvs a firname of the Aemilii 
and Aurelii, ſaid to have been derived 
from ſome one of them who did not 
ſtand rightly ou his ancles, {pravis ful. 
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tus male tals), Hor. Sat. 1, 3, 48. et 
ibi Acron. ; Plin. 11, 45 f. 105. 

M. Aemilius SCAURUS, a noble- 
man of great abilities, who, by his 
ſplendid talents, reſtored the glory of 
his family, almoſt extinct, Cic. Mur. 
7 fe Or. 2, 64. He was made conſul 
a. u. 638, and in the ſame year choſen 
Prince of the Senate, by the cenſors 
L. Metellus and Cn. Domitius. The 


ſpecious virtues of Scaurus, however, 


were tarniſhed by baſe avarice and o- 


ther vices. When Jugurtha, in order 
to make himſelf fole maſter of Numi- 
dia, had murdered Hiempſal and ex- 
pelled Adherbal, Scaurus ftrongly ur- 


ged the ſenate to avenge that crime, 


Salluſt. Fug. 15. But the money and 
intereſt of Jugurtha prevailed, ib. 16. 
Adherbal being again defeated by Ju- 
gurtha, and beſieged in Cirta, Scaurus 
was ſent on an embaſſy to cauſe Jugur- 
tha to raiſe the fiege ; but in vain, ib. 
25. Adherbal was ſoon after forced 
to ſurrender, on condition that his life 
ſhould be ſpared ; but notwithſtanding 
Jugurtha cruelly put him to death, ib. 
26. On this account the Romans de- 
clared war againft Jugurtha, and ſent 
an army into Numidia under the com- 
mand of Calpurnius Beſtia the conſul, 
who appointed Scaurus one of his lieu- 
tenants, 28. Scaurus, who had hither- 
to rejected the offers of Jugurtha when 
moſt of his faction were corrupted, was 
now, together with the conſul, gained 
by the greatneſs of the bribe 3 in con- 
ſequence of which a thameful agree- 
ment was made with Jugurtha, ib. 29. 
But ſuch was the influence of Scaurus, 
that when three commiſſioners were ap- 
pointed to/enquire into that matter, he 
procured himſelf to be created one of 
the number, ib. 40. and condemned a- 
mong the reſt even his aſſociate Beſtia, 
Cic. Br. 34. Scaurus was ſome years 
after made cenſor, and alſo obtained a 
ſecond conſulſhip, in his application 
for which he was oppoſed by P. Ruti- 
lius, when they both accuſed each o- 


ther of bribery, Cic. Br. 29, & 30. Or. 


2, 69. — Cicero, in different places, 


hight 
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highly extols the virtues of Seaurus 
thus, Ecquem hominem vidimus, ecquem 
vere commemorare paſſumus parem conſilio, 
gravitate, conflantia, ceteris virtutibus, ho- 
noris, ingenu, rerum geſtarum ornamen- 
tis, M. Aemilio Scauro fuiſſe ? cujus nutu 
prope terrarum vrbis regebatur, Font. 7. 
Add. Off: 1, 22, & 30. He praiſes 
him particularly for the firmneſs with 
which he ſupported the cauſe of the 
ſenate againſt all the ſeditious or po- 
pular magiſtrates, from Gracchus to 
Q. Varius, Cic. Sext. 47. Scaurus 
was accuſed by Varius of having been 
inſtrumental in raiſing the Italic war, 
(Valerius Maximus ſays improperly of 
having been bribed by Mithridates to 
betray the ſtate, 3, 7, 8.) ; but he ſi- 
lenced this charge with great preſence 
of mind, Qvindtil. 55 12, IO. et 5 13 
55. — Scaurus wrote three books con- 
cerning his own life, which Cicero 
praiſes for their uſefulneſs, and com- 
pares to Xenophon's life of Cyrus, 
Brut. 29. Add. Plin. 33, 1.3 Tac. Vit. 
Agr. 1.; Val. Max. 4, 4, 11.— Scau- 
rus made the Via Aemilia to Piſa, and 
dug a navigable canal from Parma to 
Placentia, (G. 184.) 

. Aemilius SCAURUS, the ſon of 
the former, the ſtepſon of the dictator 
Sulla, Plin. 36, 15. who married Me- 
tella the widow of Scaurus, Plutarch. 
in Syll. Pliny calls her Proſcriptionum 
ſedrix, becauſe ſhe enriched herſelf by 
purchaſing the effects of the proſcribed, 
ib. Scaurus was one of the heutenants 
of Pompey in the Mithridatic war, and 
appointed to command in Judaea by 
Pompey when he went to Rome, Jo- 
ſeph. B. J. 1, 7. Pompey having di- 
vorced his wife Mucia, Scaurus mar- 
ried her, Aſcon. in Cic. pro Scaur. Be 
ing made acdile, a. 694, he laviſhed an 
incredible ſum of money in exhibiting 
| ſhews to the people, Cic. Off. 2, 16, 
Sext. 5, 4. 3 Plin. 36, 14, 15, &c. 34, 7. 
et 35, 11. ſo that notwithſtanding the 
immenſe fortune he received from his 
father and mother, he plunged himſelf 
in debt, Plin. 36, 15. He afterwards, 
however obtained the practorſhip, and 


in that office preſided at the trial of P. 
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Sextius, Cic. Sext. 4), & 54. After the 
expiration of his office he got the pro- 
vince of Sardinia, upon his return from 
which he was accuſed of extortion; 
and though his unjuſt exactions had 
been notorious, he was defended by 
Cicero, and acquitted, Cic. Att. 4, 16. 
2, Fr. 3, t.; Aſcon. in Scaur.; Val. 
Max. 7, 1. Only a few fragments of 
Cicero's oration in defence of Scaurus 
remain. Scaurus was rejected in his 
ſuit for the conſulſhip, and condemned 
for bribery, Cic. Off 1, 39. When the 
common people interceded importu- 
nately to preſerve Scaurus, Pompey, 
then ſole conſul, quelled their noiſe, 
by ſending in his ſoldiers among the 
crowd, who flew ſeveral of the moft 
tumultuous, Scaurus was baniſhed by 
the unanimous ſentence of his judges, 
Appian. B. C. 2. p. 442. | 
The Scavk1, both father and ſong 
are celebrated among the moſt illuſtri- 
ous Romans by Horace, who joins them 
with men of a very different character, 
Regulum et Scauros, &c. Od. 1, 12, 37. 
Nonne igitur jure, ac merits, vitia ultima 
feos Contemnunt Scauros, et caſtigata re- 
mordent ? Do not therefore the meaneſt 
vices, i. e. the molt vitious, juſtly de- 
ſpiſe the hypocritical Scauri, and, when 
cenſured, recriminate? Juvenal. 2, 35. 
alluding to that trait in the character 
of the. elder Scaurus in Salluſt, Vitia 
ſua callide occultans, Jug. 16.—— Juve- 
nal uſes Scauri tor noblemen of the 
higheſt rank, 6, 603. and for rigid 
cenſors, 11, 91. a i 
M. Aurelius Scau Rus. Vid. Au- 
Abs. a | a 
SCHOENEUS, (2 ſyll.), a king of 
Arcadia, the father of Atalanta, who 
is hence called SCHOENE 15s, -zdis, Ovid. 
Am. 1, 7, 13. Ep. 16, 263. Virgo 
SCHOENEIiA, Id. Trift. 2, 399. 3 Met. 
10, 611, & 660. 4 . ee 
Scinis. Vid. Sixis. 
 SCIPIO, nis, a ſirname of the 
gens Coarnetiay ſaid to have been deri- 
ved from one Cornelius, who conducts 
ed his father when blind, and ſerved 
him in place of a Raft, (ſcipio), Ma- 
crob, Sat. 2, 6. 0 . p. 
: 


881 
F. Corneliur 8CIPIO, made maſter 
of horſe (magiſter eguitum) by the dic- 
tator Camillus, Liv. 5, 19. military tri- 
bune with conſular power, ib. 24. and 
interrem, ib. 32. interrex a ſecond time, 
Id 6, 1. J 2. A dictator, Liv. gz 


P. Carnelius SCIPIO, conſul when 
Annibal came into Italy, a. 535, Liv. 
21, 6, &c. defeated by Annibal at the 
river Ticinus, ib. 46. afterwards cut off 
hy the Carthaginians in Spain, Liv. 
25, 34. ; Cic. Off: 1, 18. Planc. 2 5. Ball. 
15. with his brother. 
e. Cornelius SCIPIO Calvut, who 
had been conſul with Marcellus, a. 532. 
He was ſent with a fleet and army into 
Spain againſt Aſdrubal, Liv. 21, 32. 
where at firſt he was very ſucceſsful, 
#þ..60, & 61. et 22, 19, & 21. till the 
ſeventh year, when he was cut off by 
the enemy twenty-eight days after his 
brother, Liv. 25, 37. to the great grief 
of his countrymen, ib. | 
P. Cornelius SCIPIO Africanus Ma- 
Jon, the fon of P. Scipio who was kill- 
1 in Spain. —-— Scipio, when very 
ones ſaved his father's life in the 
battle at the river Ticinus, Liv. 21, 
46. He ſerved as a military tribune 
in the battle of Cannae, Liv. 22, 53. 
Being ſent with proconſular authority 
into Spain, when only twenty-four years 
of age, Lib. 26, 18. he drove the Car- 
thaginians from that country, Liv. 28, 
16. In the fourteenth year of the Pu- 
nie war, he was made conſul, a. u. 549, 
and the province of Africa decreed to 
him, ib. 38. He put an end to the 
war by the defeat of Annibal in the 
battle gf Zama, a. u. 552, Ziv. 30, 
32,.—35. He was the firſt that ob- 
tained a ſirname (Arzicanus) from 
the country which he' conquered ; and 
afterwards, - from his example, many 
who did not ſo well deſerve it received 
the ſame honour, Liv. 30. f.; Martial. 
25 2. In the war againſt Antiochus 


he went as lieutenant to his brother 
Lucius, Liv. 37, 1.; Cic. Phil. 11, 7. 
with C. Marcellus, and cenſor a. 594, 
accuſed by two tribunes called PBIILII, 


After his return from thence, being 


of having taken money from Antio- 
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chus, he diſdained to anſwer their 
charge, and retired to Liternum, where 


he died and was buried, having order- 


ed that his body ſhould not be carried 
back to his ungrateful country, Liv. 
38, 53.— Scipio was created cenſor, 


Liv. 32, J. made conſul a ſecond time, 


34, 42. and thrice choſen chief of the 


ſenate, Liv. ib. 44. et 38, 28. He 


thought it below the dignity of the 
Roman people to proſecute Hannibal 
with unrelenting hatred, Liv. 33, 47. 
Being ſent on an embaſſy into Aſia, he 
is ſaid to have had an interview with 
Annibal, 35, 14. | Wes. 
I. SCIPIO, the brother of Africa» 
nus, who triumphed over Antiochus, 
Liv. 37, 59. and hence was called A- 
SIATICUS, ib. 58.; Cic. Muren. 14. 
He was afterwards found guilty of ha- 
ving embezzled the public money, (pe- 
culatiis ), and ordered to be led to pri- 
ſon, Liv. 38, 55, & 58. but was libe- 
rated by Tiberius Gracchus, then a 
tribune, #3. 60.; Cic. Prov. Conſ. 8.; 
Plin. 33, 11. In the cenſorſhip of Ca- 
to and Flaccus, Scipio, being of the 
equeſtrian order, was deprived of his 
horſe, Liv. 39 | | 


P. Cornelius SCIPIO Varica, the 


ſon of Cneius who was killed in Spain. 
When a very young man, and before 
he had been 'quaeitor, he was judged 
by the ſenate to be the moſt virtuous 
man in Rome, and therefore appointed 


to receive the image of Cybtele, the 


mother of the gods, which was brought 
to Rome from Peſsinus, a town in 


Phrygia, Cic. Har. Reſp. 1 3.; Liv. 29, 


14. et 35, 10. He obtained the con- 


ſulſhip, a. 562, Liv. 35, 24. Scipio 


was an eminent lawyer, and gave his 


counſel freely to all that aſked it, Cie. 
Or. 3, 33-3 Plin. 7, 34. He conquer- 
ed the Luſitani, Liv. 35, 1. and Boii, 
Liv. 36, 38. —- 40. ba 

H. Cornelius SCIPIO MNasica, the 
ſon of the former, called Cox culuu, 
on account of his wiſdom, twice con- 


ſul, a. 591, with C. Figülus, and a. 598, 


* 


Cic. Brut. 20, & 58. He was obliged 
to reſign his firſt conſulſhip by a * | 
19 


1 
i 
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his col- 
eague, on account of a certain infor- 
mality in their election. Cic. N. D. 2, 
4. Div. 2, 35. He differed with Cato 
in opinion concerning the deſtruction 
of Carthage, and ſtrongly urged in the 


ſenate the injuſtice and imprudenee of 
that meaſure, (G. 678.), Plutarch. in 


Cat. Maj. The event ſhewed that Sci- 
pio was the wiſer man. 


P. Cornelius SCIPIO Natica, the 


ſon of the former, conſul with D. Bru- 


tus, a. 615, Cic. Br. 22. was put in 
priſon by the tribune Curiatius by an 
extraordinary ſtretch of power, for ha- 
ving oppoſed the decree: of the tri- 
bunes, Cic. Leg. 3, 9. On this occa- 
fion the firname of Szxavrion was gi- 
ven him by Curiatius in deriſion, from 
his reſemblance to a dealer in ſwine of 
that name, Liu. Epit. 5 5. / propter ſimi- 
litudinem fuarii negotiatoris, Plin. 21, 3 f. 
7. or to his ſlave, ſuarii negotiatorit vile 
mancipium, Plin. 7, 12. or to the ſlave 
of a prieſt that ſlew the victims, Val. 
Max. , 14, 3-; Quinctilian. 6, 3, 57), 
and he continued ever after to be diſ- 
tinguiſhed by it, Cic. Att. 6, 1. He 
was afterwards made Pontifex Maximus ; 
and though in a private ftation, i. e. 
not inveſted with any magiſtracy, flew 
Tiberius Gracchus, Cic. Cat. 1, 1. 
which action was approved of by the 
ſenate, on the motion of the conſul 
Mucius, who himſelf had refuſed having 
any hand in it, Cic. Dom. 34. Planc. 36. 
and is highly extolled by Cicero, Cic. 
Off. 1, 22. but was juſtly blamed by 
the friends of Gracchus, Cic. Amic. 12. 
Vid. Quinõtilian. 5, 13, 25. Scipio per- 
ceiving that on account of his conduct 
he was the object of public odium, left 
the city, and went into Aſia, with the 
privilege of what was called Libera le- 
gatio, where he died at Pergamus, C ic. 
Flacc. 31.3 Yah Max, 5, 3. 


bk 2566 
P. Cornelius SCIPIO, the ſon of 


Africanus, was of a very weakly con- 
ſtitution, but his mind was highly cul- 
tivated by learning, Cic. Sen. g, & 11. 
The only public office we read of his 
having obtained was that of augur, 


Liv. 40, 42. He adopted the ſon of 
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Paulus Aemilius, the eonqueror of 
Perſeus, who was therefore called, 
P. Cornelius SCIPIO Aemilidnus. He 
added the praiſe of eloquence to mili- 
tary glory» Cic. Oo 1. 32. Brut. 2b 
He was ſo fond of Xenophon's Cyra 
paedia, that he always carried it about 
with him, Cic. Q. Fr. 1, 1, 8. He 
deſtroyed Carthage, whence he got the 


firname of Arzicaxus Minor, (G. 


679.) and Numantia, Cic. Manil. 20. 
whence Everſor Carthaginis et \uman- 
tiae, by an antonomaſia, uſed to be put 
for his name, Quinctil. 8, 6, 30, & 43. 
After his return from the Numantine 
war, being aſked by Carbo, a tribune, 


in an aſſembly of the people, what was 


his opinion concerning the laughter of 
Tiberius Gracchus, he anſwered, that 
he thought that Gracchus had been 
ſlain juſtly, if he had intended to make 
himſelf maſter of the republic, {jure 
cacſum videri, ſi occupundae reipublicae 
animum habuiſſet ; ) by which anſwer he 
incurred the hatred of the plebeians, 
who ſignified their diſapprobation by a 
violent outcry, Paterc. 2, 4.; Plutarch. 
in Graccho ; Cic. Mil. 3. Or. 2, 25.3 
Val. Max. 5, 2, 3- About two years 
after he keenly oppoſed the execution 
of the agrarian law paſſed by C. Grae- 
chus, Having one day ſpoken warm- 
ly againſt it in the ſenate, he was con- 
ducted home by the ſenators, and a 
crowd-of the Italian allies, Cic. Amic. 3. 
Next morning he was found dead in 
his bed, Cic. Mil. 7. in the 56th year 
of his age, a. u. 624; as ſome ſay, 
with marks of violence, Paterc. 2, 4. 
according to others, with none, Appian. 
B. C. 1.p.361. It is uncertain who was 
the author of his death. Various perſons 
were ſuſpected, and among the reſt his 
wife Sempronia, the ſiſter of the Grac- 
chi, ib. et Gic. Or. 2, 40. Q. 3 

0 


Fam. 9, 21.; Val. Max. 4, 1. 


enquiry was made concerning it, 
ib, A little before mention had been 
made of creating him dictator; but 
this was prevented by certain prodi- 


| gies and the appointment of holy days 
5 5 


r their expiation, Cic. NM. D. 2, 5. 9, 
Fr. 3, 5.; Som. 25 2. The death 
2 F Scipio 
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Scipio. was lamented by the nobility 
as the greateſt misfortune ; and even 
the plebeians, whom his oppoſition to 
the popular laws of Gracchus had diſ- 
leaſed, celebrated his funeral with the 
rongeſt marks of affection, 1b. 
here was the moſt intimate friend- 
hip between Scipio and Laelius, Ct. 
Amic. 1, &c. as there had been be- 
twixt the firit Scipio Africanus and 
the father of Laelius, Liu 26, 42. et 
27. 7 &c. z Patere. 25 127. The 
younger Seipio and Laelius, when they 


- retired from public buſineſs, uſed to 
amuſe themſelves by joining even in 


puerile diverſions, Ci, Or. 2, 6. in 
company with the poet Lucilius, who 


was a favourite with them, Hor. Sat. 
> „65, &c. as Ennius had been of 
the great Scipio Africanus, Cic, Arch, 
9- 3 Hor, Od. 4, 8, 20. Thus Horace, 
who calls Africanus Scipiades, ae; 
Quin ubi ſe a vulgo et ſcend in ſecre- 
ta remdrant Firtus Scipiadae et mitis 
lapientia L1el; Nugati cum illo et dif 
einc ii ludere, donec Decoqueretur olus, ſali- 
ti, Sat. 2, I, 71, Scipio and Laelius 
were eſteemed as perfect models oſ an 
elegant ſimplicity of expreſſion ( velut 
Atlici Ramanorum), Quinctil. 12, 10, 
39. Hence the writings of Terence 
were aſcribed to Africanus, Id. 10, 1, 
% geilo \ofca, the great-grand- 
ſon of Scipio Serapion, Cic. Att. G, 1. 


one of the advocates of Verres, Cic. 


Ferr. 4, 36. Being adopted by Q. Me- 
tellus Pius, he was called Q, Caccilius 
Metellus Pius Scipio; Dio, 40, 51, 
Cic. Fam. 8, 8, 12, or ſhortly, Q. Me- 


Aellus Scipio, one of the Pontif ices, Cie. 


Har. Reſp. 6. He was competitor 
fox the conſullhip with Milo, Aſcon. 


in Cic. Mil. Argument. and being ac 


cuſed of bribery, was ſaved N the 
interceſſion of Pompey, who had a 
little before married his daughter Cor- 


nelia ; and ſoon after cauſed him to be 
declared his colleague in the couſulſhip 


for the lat five months of the year, a. 


v. 700, Die, 40, 51, & 53. Appian. B. 


C. 2, 5. 442+ It was, according to the 
i dof Scipio, that. the decree of 


& © 
” 


the ſenate was made, That Caefar 
ſhould diſmiſs his army by a certain 
day, or be declared an enemy ;*” againſt 
which the tribunes M. Antony and Q, 
Caſſius having, without elfen, inter- 
poſed their negative, fled with Curio 
to Caeſar, and gave him a pretext fat 
turning his arms againſt his country, 
Cagſ. B. C. 1, 2, & c.; Dio, 41, 3, Ic 
In the battle of Pharſalia Scipio com- 
manded in the centre, with the legions 
which he had brought from Syria, of 
which he had been governor, (mediam 
aciem cum legionibus Syriacts tenebat,) 
Caeſ. B. C. 2, 88.z Lucan. 7, 221. 
After the death of Pompey, Scipio 
renewed the war in Africa. Being 
defeated by Caeſar near Thapſus, he 
attempted to eſcape into Spain, but 
being overtaken by ſome of Caeſar's 
ſhips, he flew himſelf, Hirt. B. Afr. 96.; 
Ae. 2, P. 491. ; (G. 679.) 
3CIRON, dit, a noted robber on the 
coaſt of Megaris, ſlain by Thefeus ; 
whoſe bones, being toſſed up and down, 
are ſaid to have been turned. into rocks, 
called Scopuli Scironis vel Saxa Seiko- 
N14, the rocks of Sciron, vid. Met. . 


3. Eþr 2, 67. 3 Propert. 3, 14, 12 
G. 302.) 


. SCQPAS, ae, an eminent ſtatuary 
and ſculptor, born in the iſland Paros, 
Ss 75 Pauſan. | 


* Of all the Scipios (Scipisnes,) the ports 
mention chiefly the two conquerors of Afri- 
ca, (dus Africani), and call them by a pa- 
tranymic name, SCIPHADAE, grun, ſons of 
Scipio ; thus, 2 uis—geminos, duo fulmina belli, 
dei pia d us, cladem Libyae, ſc. indi S os relinguat? 
Virg. Ken. 6, 844. Haes (ſc. Italia) extulit, - 
Scipiatas dura: bells. Id. G. 2, 170. Scipiadae 
duces N Id. in Culice, v. 369. 80 in the 
ſiugular: Scipiades, belli fulmen, Carthaginis 
boryor, Offa dedit terrace, proinde ac famul' inf + 


mus efſet, i. e. the elder Africanus died, as 


well as the meaneſt flave, Lucret 7. 1047» 
Fortis Sgipiades, v. da, in accuf. -am, Hor. 
Sat. 2, 1, 1).— Silius calls the two Scipios 
who periſhed in Spain, Fulmina gentis Scipia- 
dae, 7, 106. Horace cails Scipio and the 
Romans who fell in the battle of Thapſus, 
Victorum nepotes 3 and aſcribes their deſtruce 
tion to the wrath of Heaven, that their death 

might atone for the flaughter committed in 

that country by their auceſtors, 0d. 3, f. 


is | 


\ 


SCO 


Cic. Div. 1, 13. ; Hor. Od. 4, 8. 6. 
© 2. A wealthy Theſſalian, who having 
refuſed to pay the poet Simonides half 
of the price, which he had promiſed 
for a poem Simonides wrote on him, 
defired him to ſeek the reſt, if he plea- 


fed, from Caſtor and Pollux, whoſe 


praiſes the poet had introduced for the 
fake of ornament. Soon after Simoni- 
des was called out to ſpeak with two 
young men who defired to ſee him. But 
when he went to the door, he found 
no one there. In the mean time the 
apartment in which they were _— 
fell, and cruſhed Scopas with his gue 
in ſuch a manner, that their bodies 
could not be diſtinguiſhed, ſo that 
when their friends wiſhed to bury them, 
they were obliged to apply to Simom- 
des, to point out where each ſat z and 
from this recollection he is ſaid to have 
invented what was called TEE ART or 
MEMORY, or local memory, Cic. Or. 2, 
$6——4 3. A commander of the 
Aetolians, Liv. 26, 24. | 
_ SCORPIUS, vel-os, et Scorpio, ome, 
the name of one of the ſigns of the 


zodiac, Col. 11, 2.; Plin. 19, 24. called 


Formidoloſus, becauſe it was thought un- 


lucky to be born when that conſtella- 


tion was in a particular part of the ſky, 

Hor. Od. 2, 17, 17. Bracbia contrabit 
erdens Scorpius, Virg. G. 1, 35. Conca- 
vat brachia, Ovid. Met. 2, 195. In 
ancient times the Scorpion occupied 
two-twelfth parts of the zodiac, extend- 
ing its claws (brachia vel cbelae) over 
the ſpace which was afterwards called 
Lis, ib. hence called Major, Lucan, 
6, 394. Virgil therefore aſſigns to 
Auguſtus the place of Libra between 
Virgo and Scorpios, (Erigonen, i. e. 
Virginem, Chelaſque Sequentes,” i. e. 
Scorpium, ) G. 1, 33. 3 


Senisontus, the name of a Roman 


or family, (Familia Scriboniorum, ) 
Tae. Ann. 25 27. Han, 
ScCRIBON IA, the wife of Augul- 
tus, whom he divorced, in order to 


marry Livia Druſilla, Suet. Aug. 61, 


*& 69. z Tac. Ann.” 2, 27. ry Vi s Oc- 


rave. When Auguſtus baniſhed | 
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Paufan. 1, 43. 4 6, 25. Pln. 36, f.; 


his daughter Julia, Scribonia her ths 
ther attended her, Paterc. 2, 100. © 
L. 8CRIBONIUS Zibo, a tribune 
who accuſed Serv. Galba of miſcon- 
duct while governor of Spain, Cic. Ori 
Is 53. et 2, 65. 4 kg AS 
ScroFa, a ſirname given to the 
Tremellii, Cic. Att. 5, 4. et 6, 1. for A 
cauſe mentioned, Var. R. R. 2, 4. et 
Mucrob. Sat. 1, 6. One of the name of 
ScRoFa wrote books on huſbandry, 
Plin. 17, 27: * 
- SCYLARX, -&cis, 4 chief man of 
Halicarnaſſus, the intimate acquaint- 
ance of Panactius, an eminent aſtrolo- 
ger, Cic. Div. 2, 42. 2. A cele- 
brated navigator, (G. 610, & 634. 
SCYLLA, the daughter of Niſus king 
of Megira, who, falling in love wit 
Minos king of Crete, while he be- 
ſieged her — capital, cut off from 
her father's head, while he was aſleep, 
a hair of a purple colour, (purpureus 
capillus,) Virg. G. 1, 405.) on which 
his fate depended, (G. 375.) ; Ovid. 
Met. 8 pr.— J 2. The daughter of 
Phorcus, turned by Ciree into a ſea- 
monſter, ſuppoſed to refide in a cave 
near the promontory Seyllaeum, on 
the ſouth-weſt eoaſt of Italy, (Vid. G. 
174, & 375.) — Monſtra SCYLLAEA, 
the monſter Seylla, or the monſtrous 
dogs with which ſhe was ſurrounded, 
Stat. Sil. 5, 3, 280. / Scyllaen rabies, the 
rage of theſe dogs, Virg. Aen. 1, 200. 
Scyllacae undae, the ſouth part of the 
Tuſcan ſea, near the reſidence of Scyl- 
la, Lucan, 2, 433. : 
SCYLLIAS, ae, v. Scyllis, ace. in, a 
native of Scione, famous for his art of 
diving, Heroclot. 8, 8. Pauſan. 10, 19. 
who is ſaid to have cut the anchors o 
the ſhips of Xerxes, Plin. 35, 11.— 
© 3. A noted marble- cutter of Crete 
¶ ſculptor,) Plin. 36, 4. 3 
SerYRoN, nit, an Epieurẽan, Cic. 
Acud. 45 33. n Fog 
'  ScyTHON, à man, who is ſaid by 
"the poets to have had the power of 
turning himſelf into a woman, and 
again into a man at pleaſure, Ovid. Mei. 
4 280 He. „„ 
2 Senovs, an intimate friend of Ca- 
& 3 3; tulus, 


SED 
tulus, Cic. Au. 11, 14, & 15. thought 
to have been the ſame with Statius Se- 
boſus, mentioned by Pliny, 9, 15. 

Seborivs, a leader of ſlaves and in- 


digent citizens, employed by Clodius, 
Cic. Dom. 30. 


Scouts, a worthleſs man, .who 


endeavoured to prejudiſe Octavianus 
ainſt Cicero, Cic. Fam. 1 1, 20, & 21. 
Aelius SEJANUS, a native of Yof- 
„ a town of Tuſcany, hence called 
Tvscv s, Juv. 10, 74. praefect of the 
| gy cohorts, the favourite of 
iberius ; inveſted with the higheſt 
power, but at laſt put to death for 
conſpiring to. make himſelf emperor, 


and his body. dragged with a hook 


through the ſtreets, (G. 244.) Tac. 4, 


Ke et alibi paſſum 3 Suet. Tib. 48, 61, & 
62. Scjanus ducitur unco Speandus, 


Juvenal. 10, 66. Paterculus gives ue 


Hattering eulogium of Sejanus, while 
in the height of his power, 2, 1 27, &C. 
very different from the character given 
2 him * thoſe wie. wrote after his 


. Ss 10e a freed man or agent of Atti. 
eus, Cic. Att. 5, 1 
Cn. Sg jus, a ſenator, Ci. Cluent. 38. 
M. StjJus, L. F. one who in the 
"time of a dearth ſold corn to the 
5 at an as the buſhel, Cic. Off 2, 
27. when aedile, a. 680, Plin. 15, 1. 
ing condemned in a trial, he was ſo 
reduced i in his fortune, that he could 
not ſupport the dignity of an eguet, yet 
.prevailed againſt M. iſo, a nobleman 
of the firſt rank, when competitors for 
an office, Cic. Plane. J 
2. Ss jus Poſthimus, a Roman equer, 
whole houſe Clodius wiſhed to pur- 
- chaſe from him againſt bis will, and 
upon his perſiſting to refuſe, cauſed 
him to be cut off — poiſon, Cic. Dom. 
44. Har. Reſp. 1 
+SELENL, er, _ daug hter 3 the 
king of Egypt, and wife = Antiochus 
king of Syria, the mother of Antiochus 
Aſiaticus and Seleucus Cy bioſactes, 
Cic. Verr. 4, 2. 3 Joſeph. Ant. 13, 29. 


„ ,SELEUCUS, one of the generals 


of Alexander the Great, who, in the 
diſtribution of the provinces of that 


5 2 of 
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conqueror, obtained the kingdom of 


8 EN 


Syria, which he tranſmitted to his de- 
ſcendants, called from him SELE CI- 
bar, Fuſtin. 13, 3 et ml 4. Ke. 2 


472, & 473. 5 ONE 
SeLErEvs, the name 25 a 3 Cit. 


Fam. 6, 18. 2. An excellent mu- 
fician, Juvenal. 10, 241.——4 3. An 
aſtrologer, (mathematicus), - 44 re · 
{peed by Veſpaſtan, Tac. Hift. 2, 78. 

©, SELIC1vS, an uſurer, Cic. Att. 1. 
12. the friend of Lentulus: Spinther, 


Cic. Fam. 1, 5.— Pilla SEL1Cranay 
the villa of Selicius, ib. 9. 16.——SELt- | 


14, his daughter, as it is thought; 
Cic. Ait. 15, 12. 
{Levin a bad orator, Ge Fam. 75 
2. 1 
, C. en P. Saen bend mien, rte 
with Lucullus, Cic. Acad. 4, 4. 
SEMELE, es, the daughter of Cad- 
mus king of Thebes, and mother of 
Bacchus, Cic. Tuſc. 1, 12. N. D. 2, 
24, who is hence called T hebanae Seme- 
les puer, Hor. Od. I, IQ, 2.  proles Seme- 
let, Tibul. 3, 4, 45. Proles SEELE IA, 
Ovid. Met. 5, 329. Sen eg nu, 
Hor. Od. 1, 17, 23. 
SEMͤIRAMIS. 


nire, and at his death left his govern- 
ment to Semiramis, who greatly ex- 
tended. the empire, (G. 598.) She is 
ſaid to have founded Babylon, becauſe 
ſhe greatly enlarged it, Propert. 3, 1 ty 
21. Cicero calls Gabinius by the name 
of Semiramis, to mark his were 


and cruelty, Prov. ( 


„ 
SEMPRONIUS, ks : name of a 


Roman gent, which conſiſted of many 


branches or families, Cic. et Liv. paſſum 5 
tht moſt illuſtrious of which was that of 
the Gaacci; whence OEMPR: NIAE 


Leos, the laws paſſed by Tiberius or 
Caius Gracchus, Cic. Phil. 1, . Raga- 


tioner SEMPRONIAES Tac. Ann. 12, 60. 


Vid. Plutarth. in Graccbis. — ru - 


PRONLANUM ſenatiisconſultum, a deeree of 
the ſenate made in favour of Sempro- 
nius, Cic. Fam. 12, 29, 7. 4%. 225 


8. et 25 8, & 12. | "IJ 


* Annacus Sant ea, a ati of 


Cordüba in Spain, who removed to 
Rome 


„ wo r ee . 


Ninus king of Salinas, who built Ni- 
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SEN 

Rome in the time of Auguſtus, with 
his wife Elbia or Heivia and three 
ſons, M. Annacus Novatus, (afterwards 
adopted by Junius Gallio, and hence 
called Junius Annatus, v. Annacanus 
Gallo); L. Annaeus Senecas aud L. An- 
nacus Mela, the father of Lucan. Mar- 
tial is ſuppoſed to call theſe three ſons, 
Docti Senecae ter numeranda domus, 4, 
40, 2. Seneca the father is commonly 
called RatToR, from a collection which 
he made of the declamations of dif- 
ferent rhetoricians, quoted by Quine- 
tilian, 8, 3, 31. et 9, 2, 42, & 98. ſtill 
extant. But he is eu b 
by his ſon, 

L. Annacus SENECA, called the 


philoſopher. He was a child when his 


father removed to Rome. Hence he 
mentions his having been then carried 
in his aunt's arms, ad Helv. 16. He 
was taught rhetoric by his father, and 
philoſophy by the ableſt maſters. Af. 
ter having borne the quaeſtorſhip he 
was baniſhed to the iſland of Corſica 
by the emperor Claudius, on ſuſpicion 
of having been privy to the amours of 


Julia, the daughter of Germanicus, 


Scholiaſt in Fuvenal. Three years after, 


he was recalled by Agrippina, whom 


Claudius. had' married upon the death 
of Meflalina, and appointed praeceptor 
to her ſon Domitius Nero, afterwards 
emperor, Tac. Ann. 12, 8. Under 
Nero Seneca acquired immenſe wealth, 

and therefore is called pracdives, Jans 
nal. 10, 16. Vid. Tac. 14, 52, & 53; 

but at length he was put to death by 
order of that tyrant, and all his goods 
confiſcated z the pretext for which 
was, that bis had been concerned in the 
conſpiracy of Piſo, Tac. Ann. 15, 60, 
&c. Of this there was no proof; but 
in ſuch eſtimation was Seneca held, 
that ſome of the conſpirators were ſaid 
to have propoſed making Seneca em- 
peror, ib. 60. to which Juvenal alludes, 
3, 211.—8eneca excelled in almoſt 
every kind of compoſition, both in 


proſe and verſe, whence he is called by 
Pliny — erudiyionis, 14, 4. Molt 
of his works 

yOu in excellent moral. reflections; 


are {till extant, and a- 
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but his ſtyle is bo hg of by: Quine:' 


tilian, who obſerves, that the eſteem in 
which Seneca's writings were held, 
corrupted the public tale with reſpec 
to compoſition; becauſe his admirers, 
inſtead of imitating his beauties, copied 
his faults, 10, 1, 125, &c. Of the 
tragedies which bear the name of Se- 
neca the Medea is the only one men- 
tioned by Quinctilian as having been 
written by Seneca, , 2, 8. Martial 
meations the two Senecas and Lucan 
as the glory of Corduba, 1, 62, 7. and 
praiſes - the liberality of Seneca the 
philoſopher, 12, 36. 8. 80 Jurenab 
5, 108. 

SENECIO, õnit, a e firname, 
Plin. Ep. 3, II.; Tac. Agr. 2. a 

C. SENTIUS, a praetor of Macedo- 
nia, a. 671, Cic. Verr. 3, 93. Pic 
34. 


„ 8 a praetor, Cic. p. Red. 
9. and augur, Cic. Ait. 12, 13, & 14. 
L. SEPTIMIUSs, a Roman in the fer- 


vice of Ptolemy king of Egypt, whe 


flew Pompey. Vid. Pomezwvs. -- + 

- SepTIMIUs, a friend of Horace, Od. 
2, 6. Ep. 1, 9. and a favourite of Au- 
guitus, Suet. Horat. 8. 

2. SerT&rivs, a Roman eques, Cie. 
Verr. 3, 4. 

SEPTEMLEJUs, a native of Anagnia, 
ae ſlew C. Gracchus, Cic. Or. 2, 67. 

SERAPIO, v. on, onis, a native of 
Antioch, a writer on geography, Cic. 
Mit. 2, 4, & 6.—.—J 2. A ſirname of 
Scipio Naſica. Vid. Scipio. | 
 SERAFIs, -7dis, a god of the Egyp- 
tians, Cic. Div. 2, 59. N. D. 3, 194 
(G. 669.) 3 Tac. Hiſt. 4, $4. 

. Sc nguys; (al. Seranus, v. A 
nus, ) conſul with Caepio, a. 646; 
choſen in date to ene, 
Dic. Re e 51 

Senrsrus, a brave Trojan chick, 
whom Aeneas left, together with 
Mneſtheus, to command in his abſence, 
when he went to aſk aſſiſtance from 
Evander, Virg. Aen. , 17t. 9485 
Sencivs, the name of a. Roman 
gens, ſaid to be derived from Sergeſtus, 
one of the companions of N 
Virg. Aen. Sy 12172 * 

Fel Sxnoivez 


SER 

. Banorvs, a military ene with 
conſular authority, Ziv. 6, 5, &c. 

» Cn. SERC1Us, a practor, Liv. 31 4. 


"of ga, 1 
at —_ Saenerus casts Vid. ban 


2 en Fidinas, A Soul Liv. 
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Liv. 9. 16. 
M. Scrcives Silus, the emen of 


Aemilius the conſul, Lid. 44, 40. 

Senn Anus, v. Seranus, a firname of 
the Auilii, firſt given to Q. Attilins Cin- 
ginnatus, the dictator, (a erendo); be- 
cauſe the ambaſſadors ſent by the ſe- 
nate to inform him of his having been 

ined dictator, found him ſowing 
1 5 his farm, Cic. Roſe, Am. 1, 18. 
Henee Ef te fulco, Serrane, ſerentem, 
Virg. Aen. 6, 4%. 
; Sext. Ssukaxus Gavianus, a tribune, 
inimical to Cicero, Cia. Att. 4, 2. ext. 
33. Har. Reſp 15 
SsSRRANUsG Domefticus, one ode 
Kvercd' a funeral oration on his ſon 
compoſed by Cieero, | (laudavit — 

moo, i. e. Oratione, a me ſcriptaà, 

quam A de . xecitavit,) Cie. 
2 3, 

2. SJ RTORIUS, an ufifous 
9 * general, of the party of Marius, 
wham however he relinquiſhed on ac- 
count of his cruelty. Being proſeribed 
by Sulla, be fled to Spain; where he 
induced the inhabitants to join him, 

Druique r03.movit Sertorius exul Neros, 

Zucan. 5 549.) and having carried on 

a long war, with wonderful. ability and 

ſacceſs, was at laſt killed by the 

28 of Perperna, one of his 

| eers, Liv. Epit. 91, —96.; 
Phutarch. in Sertorio. 

Ssavihlus, the name of a Ronin 
gens, or rinally from Alba, Liv. 1, 
80. on ſting of a number of different 


branches or familias; the Abãlae, Cue- 


Caſcae, Gemini, Glauciae, Poft- 
Rall, K. 8 ERVILI IXI Harti, 

rdens in Rome, named from one 
ius, Tac. Ann. 15, 55. H. 3, 38. 

4 SERVILIA, the fifter of Cato 
Priceatis, and the mother of M. Bru- 
tus, (Vid. Baurus, f. 46.) She mar- 


k 366 1 . 
ried for a 9 huſband D. Junius Si- 


Fre. 


lanus, Vid. Caro, p. 89.) and by 
— was the mother of Junia, the 

wife of Caſſius. Servilia was fond of 
Julius Cæſar, and was beloved by him, 


' Suet. Cneſ. 50.3 Plutareh. Cat. 5. 700 ; 


Brut. p. 986. 
-— SERVIUS, a — 
Srxvius Tullius, the 6th de & 
Rome j ſo named becauſe he was ſaid 
to have been born of a female flave, 


(Vrva, G. 200.) Liv. 1, 39. et 4, 3. 


SESOSTRIS, the moſt celebrated 
of the ancient kings of Egypt, (6. 


A. Seeries 2 ies, TY Lin. 
3, 32. and decemvir, 3% 
8 


EVERUS, a Roman cognomen or 2 | 


name of the Caecinae, Ca Cefhir, 
a, Nee Nac. N Ser 

2. SexTILIUS, a friend of Milo, 
Cie S , . 

SRXTIA Tabula, the office of Sex 


tius, a banker, as is ſuppoſed z —a 
place in the forum where auctions uſed 


to be held, Cic. Ouinck. 6, &. 
Srxriava vel Seftiana dica, the ſay- 
ings or jeſts of one Sextius, which had 
not much art, Cic. Fam. 7, 32 
Sexrius, a Roman name. 


P. SEXTIUS, quaeſtor to C. Al | 


xonius, the conſul, whom he nrged to 
attack Catiline, Cie. Sext. 5. a tribune 
in the conſulſhip of Lentulus Spinther, 


who ſtrenuouſſy romoted the bill for 


the reſtoration of Cicero, and with a 
body of armed men oppoſed the violent 
attempts of Clodius to prevent it. A 
number of people were lain in the 
conteſt. On which account Sextius 


was afterwards accuſed of violence. 


He was defended by Hortenſius and 
Cicero, and acquitted, Cic. Q. Fr. 2, 
4. The oration of Cicero for Comte 
is ſtill extant. 


Sexros, A Romas praenomen. 


farm he ftaid, when he left Rome, 
going into exile, Cic. Au. 3, 2. 
Steuazes, the huſband of Dido, 


murdered by her brother Pygmalion, 


en account of his riches, Yirg. Aen. 1, 
347-3 Patere. by 6.3 Fals. 18, 4 52 


nl. 


Sica, a friend of Cicero's, in whofe. | 
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SIC 
C. Sicintvs, a Roman, at whoſe 
inſtigation the plebeians made a ſe- 
ceſſion to the mons. ſacer, Liv. 2, 58. 
and after their return, he was among 
the firſt tribunes of the commons that 
were created, ib. 33. et 3, 54. 
Diecimus Junius SILANUs, con- 
ful with Murena. While contul-ele&, 
being firſt aſked his opinion, accord- 
ing to cuſtom, concerning the puniſh- 
ment which ought to be inflicted on 
Lentulus and the other accomplices in 
the conſpiracy of Catiline, who had 
been apprehended, he decreed that they 
ſhould be put to death, Sallu/t. Cat. 
FO. ;  Cic. Cat. 4, 4. \ 
Sirus, a demi-god, the nurſe, 
praeceptor, and companion of Bac- 
chus, Cic. Tuſc. 1, 48. (G. 383.) 
| SiLEnus, a Greek hiſtorian, Cic. 
| Div. 15 24.3 Liv. 26, 49. : a 
© Sttzvs and Sirus, a Roman fir- 
name. 3 
P. Sirius, propraetor of Bithynia 
and Pontus, a. u. 702, Cic. Fam. 7, 
21. 9, 16. et 13, 62, & 63. 
C. Sirius, the favourite of the m- 
preſs Meſſalina, whom ſhe. formally 
married; which proved the deſtruc- 
tion of both, Tac. Ann. 11, 5—35+-3 
Juvenal. 10, 330, Kc. ; Suet. Cl. 26, 
1 | 


| A SILIUS Halicus, conſul in the 
year in which Nero was killed, ( erto 
gui (ſc, annus) ſacer orbe fuit, ſacred 
on account of the world being then 
freed from a tyrant, Martial. 7, 62, 
10.) Silius was ſuſpected of having 
voluntarily joined in ſome of the ac- 
cuſations that were carried on under 
that prince; but made, ule of his in- 
tereſt under the reign of Vitellius with 
ditcretion and humanity. He gained 
great honour from his upright admi- 
niſtration of Aſia, as procontul under 
Veſpaſjian. In the decline of life he 
retired from Rome to Campania; 
where he had ſcveral villas, each of 
which he furniſhed with a large col- 
lection of books, ſtatues, and pictures, 
which he not only poſleſſed but even 


adored; particularly thoſe of Virgil, 


of whom he was was ſo paſſionate an 


1 


SIM 
admirer, that he celebrated Virgil 
birth-day with more ſolemnity than 
his own z eſpecially at Naples, where 
he uſed to approach his tomb with as 
much reverence as if it had been a 
temple, Plin. Ep. 35 7. One of theſe 
villas had belonged to Cicero, Martial 
11, 49, 2. ſuppoſed to be that called 
AcAbzgMiA, Plin. 31, 2 f. 3. Silius 
employed much of his time in writin 
verſes z which, according to Pliny, 
diſcover more induſtry than genius, 10. 
Being afflicted with an incurable im- 
poſthume, (iaſanabilis clavus,) he ſtars 
ved himſelf to death under Trajan, in 
the 76th year of his age, ib. His 
poem concerning the ſecond Punie 
war, in ſeventeen books, is ftill ew 
tant; ſo many parts of which are mere 
witations*ef Virgil, that he is called 
by ſome the ape of Virgil. Silius is 
highly extolled by Martial in ſeveral 
of his epigrams; thus, Sili Caftalidum 
decus ſororum, the ornament of the 
muſes, 4, 14, 1, &c. He is called 
perpetuus, immortal; or, according ts 
others, conſtant or ſteady in his con- 
duct, 6, 64, 10. & 7, 62, 1. Sillian, 
Auſonio non ſemel ore potent, diftinguith« 
ed both as an orator and a poet, 9, 88, 
2. and therefore the fitteſt perſon to 
poſſeſs the villa of Cicero, and the 
tomb of Virgil, ( Haeredem, dominumque, 
ſui tumuligue, lariſque, Non alium mallet, 
nec Maro, nec Cicero,) 11, 49, 3. 
Add. ib. 5 1.; where commentators, to 
explain he meaning, have changed the 
reading variouſly. Silius lived to fee 
his eldeſt fon made conſul, Plin. ib. et 
Martial. 8, 66, He loſt his younger 
fon before he came to the conſular age, 
Plin. ib, ; Martial. g, 88. 
SILANION, a ſtatuary, who became 
illuſtrious without being taught, (aullo 
doctore nobilis, Plin. 34, 8 f. 19, 
S1LvANUs, a rural divinity, god of 
the woods and fields, (G. 380.) 
Plotius dil vaxvs, a tribune, a« 6645 
the author of the Plautian or Plotian 
law, about the manner of granting the 
freedom of the city, Cic. Arch. Fy 
SIMONIDEs, ic, a Greek philoſo- 
pher and poet, born in the iſland Cos; 
5 ̃ Phaedr. 


[ 
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Phaedr. 4, 21, & 24. (G. 337.) Si 
monides excelled chiefly in writing 
elegies; whence Magſtius lacrymis Si- 
Morirks, Catull. 38, 8. | | 
Sion, -0ns,. an artful Greek, who 
by a feigned ſtory induced the Trojans 
. within their city the wooden 

reared by the Greeks, Virg. Aen. 


2, 59, &c. (G. 187.) 


„ SINIS, vel Scints, in, a robber in 
Attica, who uſed to bend two trees 
towards one another, and, after ha- 
ving tied the legs of a man to each, 
then let them go aſunder, and thus 
tore the miſerable perſon to pieces 
in a ſhocking manner, Ovid. Met. 7, 
15 Profert, 3, 22, 37. Sinis was 


in by Theſeus, Ovid. ib. | 


isis, um, fabulous females, re- 


fiding in ſmall rocky - iſlatids on the 
fauth-weſt coat of Italy, /Sirinum la- 
tus, Propert, 3, 12, 34.) who, by their 


enchanting muſic, were ſuppoſed to 


decoy mariners on ſhore, where they 


were deſtroyed by ſhipwreck, (G. 155, 


„ 
+ ©1k105, the dog ſtar, which riſes 


after the ſummer ſolſtice, and was ſup- 
poſed to occaſion the great beat of 
that time of the year, Virg. Aen. 3, 


141.; Lucan. 10, 211. 


A, Roman 


hiſtorian, contemporary with Marius 
* Sylla, who wrote an account of 


e civil war between them, -Paterc. 2, 
9.3 Salluft. Fug. 95- {aid by Cicero to 
ſurpaſs all preceding writers of hiſtory, 
but ſtill to want feveral qualifications 
requiſite to form an accompliſhed hiſ- 
torian, ic. Br. 64, & 74-3 Leg. 1, 
2. He is ſaid to have tranſlated the 


poems of Ariſtides of Miletus, (vid. 


Treft. 2, 443. which contained ſome 
indelicate deſcriptions, ib. 413. 5 

SISYGAMBIS, the mother of Darius, 
taken | priſoner at the battle of Iſſus 


by Alexander; who treated her with 


ſo much generoſity, that upon hearing 


of his death ſhe put an end to her days 


by abſlaining from food, Curt. 10, 5, 
19.6. „ T6135 
8185 PH Us, the firſt king of Co- 
rinth, noted for his cunning and rob - 


17 
41 4 1 
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beries; for which he was doomed 


s 1 


in the infernal regions to roll a 
huge ſtone up a mountain, which, 
when it reached the top, always rolled 
back again to the foot, (G. 416.) — 
S1SYPH11 labores, Propert. 2, 17, 7. 
Srfyphiv ſaxa labore geram, Id. 2, 20, 
32. Siſyphus was ſ-id to have had 
connection with Anticlea, the mother 


of Ulyſſes, before her marriage with 


Laertes; whence Ulyſſes was ſuppoſed 

to be ſprung from Siſyphus, { Si/yphio 

cretus ſanguine,) Ovid. Met. 3, 32. 

and is called by way of reproach his 

ſon, (-1evatpes,) Id. Art. Am. 3, 
9 N 


13. | 
, 5. STTTIus, a native of Nuceria; 
hence called Nucerinus, mentioned by 
Catiline among his aſſociates, Salluft. ' at. 
21. the ſame that is called P. Cincius, 


Cic. Syll. 2c. whoſe father greatly aſſiſted 


the Romans in the Italic war, is. et 
Flor. 3, 18, 11. Sittius left Rome be- 
fore the conſpiracy of Catiline broke 
out; and having raiſed a body of 
troops at his own expence, from Italy 
and Spain, paſſed over to Africa, 
where the princes were at war among 
themſelves. Sittius ſometimes aſſiſted 
the one, ſometimes the other, and al- 
ways with ſucceſs; whence his men, 
called from him irriIxt, became 


very expert ſoldiers, Appian. B. C. 4, . 


620. He alſo equipped a fleet; and 
was of gieat ſervice to Caeſar in his 
war againſt Scipio and Juba. After 
their defeat Sittius was rewarded by 
Caeſar with lands in Mauritania; part 


of thoſe which had belonged to Ma- 
naſſes, the friend of Juba, ib. p. 62 1. 


Hirt. B. Afr. 905, & 96,; Dio, 43, P. 
214. A 11 tech of Gele 5 
tius was inſidiouſly flain by Arabio, 
the ſon of Manaſſes, Appian. ibid. 
whence Cieero ſays, Arabioni de Sittio 
mhil iraſcor, I am not diſpleaſed with 
Arabio for having flain Sittius, Att, 
15; 17. , | | 

: a s, a perſon who owed Caelius 
money in Cilicia; hence, Syngrapham 
Sittianam tibi commendo, I requeſt you 


will endeavour to procure payment of 
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the money due on the bond 8 Sittius, cratici ſermones, the diſcourſes, dialo- 


Cic. Fam. 8, 2, 8. 80 8, 43 13. 

SMERDIS, vel Mergis, the bro- 
ther of Cambyſes, king of Perſia; 
whom that monarch ordered to be put 
to death in _ conſequence of having 
dreamed that he ſaw Smerdis on the 
throne. But the dream was verified. 


by one of the Magi, who pretending 


to be the real Smerdis, uſurped the 
government, and held it for ſome 
months, till he was ſlain by a conſpiracy 


of ſeven Perſian noblemen, (G. 605.) 


/in. 1, 9. | 
hf -dcis, a virgin, who fell 
in love with a youth called Crocus ; 
and being ſlighted by him, pined away, 
and was turned into a ſhrub named 
after her, Plin. 16, 35 f. 63. ; Ovid. 
Met. 4, 283. 1 | 
 SminTHEvus, (2 ſyll.) a name of 
Apollo, Ovid. Met. 12, 585. (G. 367.) 

SOCRATES, is, an Athenian, the 
ſon of Sophroniſcus, a ſtatuary or 


ſtone-· cutter, and of Panarete, a mid- 


wife; the moſt renowned of the an- 


cient philoſophers, (G. 467.) called 


the parent of philoſophy, Cic. Fin. 2, 


1. which he is ſaid to have firſt called 
down from heaven, Cic. Tuſc. 5, 3. 
He uſed to ſay, that the ſhorteſt way 
to glory was to be what one wiſhed to, 
be thought, Cic. Of 2, 12. He pol- 
ſeſſed ſuch equanimity of mind, that 
he is ſaid to have always preſerved the 
{ſame countenance ; neither more chear- 


ful nor more diſturbed at one time than 


at another, Cic. Off. 1, ,26. Plin. 7, 
19. From the ſcholars of Socrates 
various ſeas of philolophers were 
formed, Cic. Or. 3, 17. whence he is 
uinctil. 1, 
IO, 13.—80cRATICI, the tollowers 
of Socrates, Cic. Div. 1, 3. 1, 37.; 
Dui. 10, 1, 35, & 83. Socraticae 
chartae, the writings of the Socratic 
philoſophers, Hor. Art. P. 310. who 
are called Domus Socratica, Id. Od. 1, 
29, 14. 80 Socralici libri, the books 
of Plato, Xenophon, &c. Propert. 2, 
34, 27. Socrates himſelf having leſt 
no writings, (Quum ipſe literam Secrates 
nullam rgliquifſet, Cic. Or. 3, 16.) So- 


gues, or leſſons. of Socrates, ih. 18. 
So Socraticus ſermo, ib. 17, Socraticae 
diſputationes, ib. 34. Socraticis madet 
ſermenibus, is embued or ſeaſoned with, 
i. e. inſtructed in the Socratic philoſo- 
phy, ib. 3, 21, 9. Inier Socraticos, as 


midſt the profeſſors of philoſophy, Ju- 
Socraticum opus, i. c. the 


Phaedon of Plato, the ſcholar of So- 


venal. 2, 10. 


crates, on the immortality of the ſoul, 
Ovid. in Ibin, 496. which Cleombrotus, 
an academic philoſopher, having read, 
is ſaid to have thrown himſelf into the 
ſea, ib. et Cic. Tuſc. 1, 34. Id ſuit Socra- 


ticum maxime, molt like Socrates, Cic. 


Or. 3, 18. Socratici et Platonici effe vas. 


lumus, Cic. Off. 1, 1. 


SOCRATES, a painter f l. 35, 11. 


Vid. Ocxus. 

SOL, the ſun; ſometimes confound- 
ed with Apollo; Vid. Pnokzus, (G. 
373.) worſhipped at Rome near the 
temple of Romulus, Quinctil. 1, 7, 12. 


Soli xvus, the author of a book cal- 


led Polybiſtor, conſiſting almoſt entire- 
ly of excerpts from Pliny; whence he 
is called that author's ape. 


* 


SOLON, -6nis, the lawgiver of K 


thens, born at Salämis; one of the 
ſeven wiſe men of Greece, (G. 464.) 


Souxus, the god of ſleep, Firg. 


Aen. 5, 838, &c. 6, 893. 


SO PAT ER, +r:is, a praetor of Sy- 


racuſe, Liv. 24, 23, & 25.-——( 2. 


A general of Philip, king of Mace- 
doma, ſent into Africa, with 4000 
ſoldiers, to aſſiſt the Carthaginians, 
Liv. 30, 26. Being taken by the Ro- 


/ mans, his releaſe was aſked by the am- 


baſſadors of Philip, but refuſed, ib. 
42. — © 3. A general of Perſeus, 
Liv. 42, 62.—— f 4. A native of 
Halycia in Sicily, Cic. Ver. 2, 28. | 
5. Another of 'Tyndaris, ib. 4, 39. 
SOPHOCLES, ie, an Atheman 
tragic poet, contemporary with Peri- 
cles, Cic. Off. 1, 40, called divinus poeta 
by Cicero, Div. 1,25. who appears 
to have reckoned him the firſt or moſt 
excellent [tragic poet, Or. 1. But 
Quinctilian, though he leaves the queſ- 


tion concerning the comparative merit 
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ot Sophocles and Euripides undetermi- 
ned, yet ſeems to give the preference 
to Euripides, 10, I, 67, &c. So- 
moms was born about 495 years be- 
ore Chrift, thirty years after Aeſchy- 
lus, and fifteen before Euripides. He 
was only twenty years old when he 
produced his firſt tragedy, and gained 
the prize of tragic merit over his maſ- 
ter Aeſchylus. Of the numerous trage- 
dies which Sophocles wrote, only ſeven 
remain. He is ſaid to have lived to near 
the age of an hundred, and to have 
died of joy for having been declared 
victor in the conteſt for poetic ſkill, 
Fal. Max. 8, 7. ext. 12. So Pliny, 7, 
3. But Lucian fays that he was 
choaked with a grape-ſtone, at the age 
of ninety- five, de Macrobiis, f. A lit- 
tle before his death Sophocles was ac- 
cuſed by his ſon 1 phon of inſanity, 
that he. might be excluded from the 
management of hjs eſtate, and a curator 
pointed for that purpoſe. Upon 
this Sophocles read in court his tra- 
edy called Oedipus Coloneus, which 
be had juſt finiſhed ; and aſked, if that 
appeared to be * of one 
deprived of his reaſon? The judges, 
filled with admiration of his genius, 
_ inſtantly acquitted him, and declared 
his ſon inſane for having accuſed him, 


ib. Cicero ſays that this trial was in- 


ſtituted by the ſons of Sophocles, be- 


cauſe on account of his el 


to ſtudy he ſeemed to neglect his pri- 
vate fortune, Sen. 7. Sophocles diſ- 
tinguiſhed himſelf by his attention to 


ſtate- affairs, as well as by his dramatic 


compoſitions. He was at one time 
Archon, or one of the chief magiſtrates 
ef Athens, in conjunction with Peri- 


cles, Cic. O. 1, 40. Cicero always 


mentions Sophocles among the Greek 
poets of the firfl rank, Or. 1. Acad, 1. 


3, &c. —— An pangis aligud Sopho- 
EU.? Do you compole any thing 
in the ſtyle of Sophocles ? Cic. Fam, 
16, 18. Sola $8 


ophocleo 1y carmina digna 


eothurno, are worthy of the buſkin of 


Sophocles, which is ſaid to have been 
invented by him, i. e. are as ſublime as 


the poems of Sophocles, /irg. Ecl. 8,10. 
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dus, and afterwards praetor, Cic. 


. 
Nulla Sopboclẽo veniet jaftura cothurno, 


in the dat. i. e. the fame of the tragedies 
of Sophocles ſhall never be diminiſned, 


Ovid Am. 1, 15, 15. An in Sophocleis 
horridus cothurnis, ſc. eft ? i. e. Does he 
write tragedies? Martial. 3, 20, 7. 
Varro Sophocleo non inficiande cothurno, 
not to be hindered from wearing the 
Sophoclean buſkin, or from writing 
tragedies, 1. e, who canſt write them 
well, Id. 5, 31, 1, | 
SOPHOCLES, a learned and eloquent 
man of Agrigentum, Cic. Ver. 3, 88. 


SOPHONISBA, the daughter of 


Aſdrubal and wife of Syphax, king of 
Numidia; a woman of uncommon 
ſpirit and beauty. Her father being 
defeated by Scipio, and her huſband 
made priſoner, ſhe fell into the power 
of Maſiniſſa z who, moved by her en- 
treaties, and captivated by her en. 
gaging appearance, in order to prevent 
her from falling into the hands of the 
Romans, a favour which ſhe earneſtly 


requeſted of him, married her. But 


finding what he had done diſapproved 
of by Scipio, and having ng other me- 


thod of APE. his promiſe, he ſcnt 


her a cup of poiſon, which ſhe with 
the greateſt fortitude and compoſure 
drank, Liv. 30 1215: ; 


SOPOLIS, a painter in the time of Ci- 
cero, Cic. Att. 4, 16, called alſo Sopy- 


lus, Plin. 35 11. 


Sos iA, the name of a ſlave, Ter. And, 
I, 15 1. 


wW 


SOSIGENES, is, 4 learned Egyp- 


tian aſtronomer, by whoſe aſſiſtance Ju- 
lius Caefar reformed the Roman calen- 


dar, Plin. 18, 25. 3 (Vid. A. p. 329.) 


ost, eminent bookſellers in the 
time of Horace, Hor. £p. 1, 20, 1. 
An. P. r. | 
SosiLus, a Lacedaemonian, the 
companion and inſtructor of Hannibal 
in the Greek language, who wrote the 
hiſtory of his wars, Nep. 22, 13. 3 
C. Sos1vs, quaeſtor to M. Lept 


8, 6-——S9o$SlANU$S, a name given to 
Apollo, Plin. 13, 5. et 36, 4 f. 4, 8. as 
is ſuppoſed, becauſe his ſtatue was 
brought to Rome by C. Soſius. 
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. So81vs, a Roman eques, from Pi- 
cenum, Who burnt the regiſter- office 
at Rome, Cic. N. D. 3, 30. 

Sosp fra, a name of Juno, Cir. Nur. 
41. N. D., 1, 29. Div. 1, 2.; Ovid. 
Faſt. 2, 56. 

Sosxx Ara, the name of a woman, 
Ter. Heat. 4, 1, 34, &c. 

OIRATP Sb, a Sicilian, Cie. Verr. 


Sosus, the name of a bock, written 
by the philoſopher Antiochus, againſt 
Philo, Cic. Acad. 4, 4. 

SOTADES, ic, a native of Maronea, 
in Crete (Cretenſis Maronita, Suidas ), 
the author of an obſcene poem, called 
PaLyax or Cinatpvus, iv. Martial. 2, 
$6, 2. Hence verſes of that kind 


were called Satadei vel Sotadiai, ic. ver- 


fas, which had this peculiarity, that the 


words might alſo be reads backwards, 

ib. Add. Quinctil. 1, 8, 6. et 9, 4, 6, 

& 90.3 Plin. Ep. 5, 3. Vid. Scaliger. 

Poet. 2, 30. 

_ SortrIcvs Marcius, a faad man, 

( bbertinus homo), Cic. Balb..25. 
SOTIRA, a noted nudwite, Plin. 28, 


7 SPARTACUS, a famous gladiator, 
by birth a Thracian, who having bro- 
ken forth from a ſchool of gladiators 
at Capua, with about 70 of his com- 
panions, and having collected a great 
number of flaves, carried on war a- 
gainſt the Romans for a conſiderable 
time in Italy, with various ſucceſs. At 
lait he was cut off by L. Craſſus, when 
praetor, with about 60,000 of his fol. 

lowers, Liv. £pit. 95, & 96.; Plutarch. 

in Craſſo. He is called Spartacus vagans, 
becauſe he wandered overdifferent parts 
of Italy, Hor. Od. 3, 14, 19. acer, Id. 

Epod. 16, 5. Cicero puts Spartacus 
for the moſt bitter enemy, Phil. 4, 6. 
and Lucan makes Pompey ſay of Cae- 
ſar, Ut fimili cauſd caderes, qua: Sparta - 
cus hoſlis, 2, 554. 

 SPHAERUS,.\'a Stoic philoſopher, 
Cic. Tuſc. 4, 24. 

SyEzUSIPPUS, the ſiſter's ſon of Pla- 
to, left by him, as it were, the heir of 
the Academic philoſophy, Cic. Acad. 
1, 4. He differed very little in his 
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opinions from Ariſtotle, Cic. Or. 3, 
18. 

SPHINKX, .ngis, a Poetic female 
monſter, which infeſted the territory 
of Thebes, (G. 429). Latant. in Stat, 
T heb. 1, 66. et 2, 505, 9 Senec. Pheniff, 
116, et Oedip. 92, &c. 8 

Srixo, -Gnis, a Roman deity, pro- 
perly a river, Cic. N. D. 3, 20. 

Seixrhkk, v. Spinter, ric, a ſir- 
name of the Lentuli, Cie. 

SPONG1A, a fictitidus name of one 
of the judges who acquitted Clodius, 
Cic. Ait. Is 16. f 

Srogus, a baſe favourite of Nero; 
Suet. N. 28. | 

SPURINNA, an haruſpex, who af- 
ter inſpecting the entrails of a victim, 
which Caeſar offered a little before his 
death, Cie, Div. 1, 5 2. warned him to 
hm of the ides of March; and on 
that day, as Caeſar was going to the 
ſenate-houſe, happening to meet Spu- 
rinna, he :faid to him by way of ridi- 
cule, that the ides were come without 
any hurt; Ves, ſaid Spurinna, but 
they are not paſt:“ and in a few mi- 
nutes after Caeſar was killed in the ſe- 
nate-houſe by. the conſpirators, Suet. 
Caef. 8 1.; Dio, 44, 18. 3 Appian. B. C. 
2. Pp. 522, & 525. 

DOFURIUS, a Roman pracnomen. 

C. STALENUS, a ſenator, Cic. Cluent: 
7, & 24. condemned for having been 
concerned in Eg a jury, ib. et Br. 
68. 

STaruſrus, the ſon of Sithenug, - 
who is ſaid to have firſt taught the me- 
thod of mixing wine with water, Plin. 
7» 50- 

L. STATILIUS, a Roman e equer, an 
accomplice in the conſpiracy of Cati- 
line, Cic. Cat. 3, 3, & 6. ; Salluſt. Cat. 
17. who was ſeized with the ambaſſa- 
dors of the Allobröges, ib. 44, 46, 47. 
and put to death, ib. 55. 

STATILIUS ploy one of the chief 
friends of Auguſtus, Paterc. 2, 127. 
the ſame probably who is mentioned, 


Cic. Ait. 12, 13, & 14. He carried on 


ſeveral wars with ſucceſs, Vid. Dio. et 

_ Appian. b 

STATIRA, the daughter of 88 
14 married 


| | GTA 
married by Alexander, Tuſtin. T2, 10. 
and after his death, cruelly murdered 


by Roxana, Plutarch. in Alexandro, f. 


Srarius, anciently a name peculiar 
to ſlaves, but afterwards a firname of 
citizens, Gell. 4, 20. 

Caecilius STATTIUS, an old comic 

poet, called Statius, as having been 
originally a ſlave, Gell. ib. called ſim- 
ply Statius by Cicero, Or. 2, 64. 

P. Papinius STATIUS, a poet, 
born at Naples, highly reſpected by the 
emperor Domitian. He wrote miſcel- 
laneous poems called SrLvar, in five 
books ; the Thebäis, -7dis, a kind of 
epic poem, in twelve books; and the 
Achilleis, an unfiniſhed poem in two 

books: all of which are ſtill extant. 
Statins was contemporary with Mar- 
tial and Juvenal. Martial never men- 
tions him, from what cauſe is uncer- 
tain. Juvenal ſpeaks of the eagerneſs 
with Which the people aſſembled to 
hear Statius recite his Thebàid; but 
adds, that notwithſtanding this mark 
of public approbation, he muſt have 
ſtarved if he had not fold a new play, 


which he had written on the ſubject of 


Agave, to Paris, the favourite of Do- 
7 mitian, 7z 82. * 
Z. STATIUS Murcus, a Roman, 
who, after his praetorſhip, command- 
ed an army in Alia, which, according 
to the order of the ſenate, after the 
death of Caeſar, Cic. Phil. 11, 12. he 
reſigned to Caſſius, Yell. 2, 6g. Be- 
ing afterwards made commander of the 
fleet by Caſſius, he, on the ſame day 
on which the battle of Philippi was 
fought, defeated, in a naval battle, 
Domitius Calvinus, who was bringing 


large reinforcements to Antony and 
Caeſar, Appian. B. C. 656. And if 
Brutus had not been forced by his 


ſoldiers to fight a ſecond time, after 
the death of Caſſius, he might have 
conquered Antony and Caefar by fa- 
mine, ib. 660. After the death of 
Brutus, Statius Murcus, with all his 
forces, joined Sext. Pompey, Pell. 2, 
72. who having by this aſſiſtance obli- 


ged Caeſar and Antony to conclude a a 


peace with him on honourable terms, 
„ 1 * 
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moſt ungratefully, upon a groundleſs 


accuſation, put Statius Murcus to 


death, ib. 79. ; Appian. ib. 5, p. 712.3 


Dio, 48, 19. and by the loſs of this 
brave man accelerated his own deſtruc- 
tion, ib. | 6) 


STaTOR, -6ris, a name given to Ju- 
' Piter, becauſe he ſtopped (/{febat ) the 


flight of the Romans in a battle with 
the Sabines, Liv. 1, 12. et 10, 36.; 
Flor. , , 13. | 
STaToORI1vs, ſent, as an ambaſſador 
to Syphax. by the Scipios, Liv. 24, 
48. et 30, 28. e 
Aruntius STELLA, a poet of noble 
birth and opulent fortune, celebrated 
by his contemporaries Statius and Mar- 
tial, (2. v.) None of his works re- 
main. n 
STENTOR, rig, one of the Gre- 
cian chiefs in the war againſt Troy, 
the ſound of whoſe voice was fo un- 
commonly loud, that it was equal to 
the joint ound of fifty others, Homer. 
II. 5, 784. Hence, Tu miſer exclamas, 


, Stentora vincere poſſes, Juvenal. 13, 


112.—8TENTOREA vo, very loud, 
Arnob. 5 


Srrrulxio, a writer or actor of 


pantomimes, (mimus), who lived to a 
great age, Plin. 7, 41. e 

L. STERTINLIUS, a proconſul in 
Spain, Liv. 31, 50. whence he brought 
great ſpoils to Rome, 33, 27. 

STERTINIUS, a Stoic philoſopher, 
Hor. Sat. 2, 3, 33, & 296. Ep. 1, 12, 
20. | 


STEROPE, -es,, one of the Pleiades, 


at whoſe riſing the ſea was ſuppoſed 
to become tempeſtuous, Ovid. Trift. 1, 
TOs I 4. f . 
SrERGNRESs, ig, one of the Cyclops, 
Virg. Aen. 8, 425. | 
STEs1cHORvUs, an illuſtrious lyric 
poet, born at Himera, above 500 years 


before Chriſt, where there was a beau- 
tiful ſtatue of him, Cic. Verr. 2, 35. 


Steſichorus was highly eſteemed by 
the ancients, (uit tote Graecia ſummo 


propier ingenium honore et nomine), ib. 
Quinctilian ſays, that he excelled in 


ſupporting the dignity of his characters, 


next to Homer, 10, 1, 62. Hence 


| Stefichorique | 
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 Stefichorique graves camenae, Hor. Od. 
4,9, 8. He wrote an invective againſt 
Helena, on which account her brothers 


Caſtor and Pollux are ſaid to have de- 


prived him of fight ; but Steſichörus 
having atoned for his fault by writing 
a recantation, (palinodia), and a poem 
in- her praiſe, his fight was reſtored, 
Hor. Epod. 17, 42. &c. et ibi Scholiaſt. 
All his works, which Suidas ſays were 
comprehended in 16 books, are now 
loſt, except a few fragments. 


STHENELUS, the ſon of Perſeus 


and Andromeda, king of Argos, (G. 
397), one of the Graecian chiefs in the 
Trojan war, Virg. 2, 261.; Hor. Od. 
1, 15, 4. & 4, 9, 20.—8TUENELE“Z 
1s hoſtis, i. e. Euryſtheus, the ſon of 
Sthenelus, the enemy of Hercules, 
Ovid. Ep. 9, 25. (G. 398.) Proles 
be lah Er Cycnus, Ovid. Met. 2, 
7. 


'STREN1US, a native of Thermae in 


Sicily, (Thermitanus), groſsly injured 


by Verres, Cic. Verr. 2, 34.—48. et 
37 42 | Aut +; | 

STHENOBOEA, the wife of Proetus, 
king of Argos, who fell in love with 
Bellerophon, Jud. 10, 137. ; Hor. Od. 
3» 7- (6. 393.) | 


111 BO, v. OTILPO, -0nts, a philo- 


ſopher, born at Megara, naturally prone 


to drunkenneſs and lewdneſs, but he 
overcame theſe propenſities by reaſon, 


Cic. Fat. 5. Acad. 4. 24. the praecep- 


tor of Zeno, the founder of the Stoics, 


 Laert. 2, 113, &c. Having eſcaped 


from the flames of his native city, 
when taken by the enemy, he was aſk- 
ed by Demetrius Poliorettes, if he had 
loſt any ching: “ No, fays he, for T 
carry all my effects with me,” (Omnia 
2 mecum porto, Senec. Ep. g.; Laert. 
ib. | 7 

S rico, v. STILICHo, -6xis, the 


general and father-in-law of the empe- 


ror Honorius; greatly celebrated by 
Claudian . Firgo Srilicoxia, the 
daughter of Stilico, Claudian de Nupt. 
Hon. 77. | | 
STiPHELVUsS, one of the centaurs, 
Ovid. Met. 12, 459. 9 
STOlICl, a ſect of philoſophers, ſo 


EN 
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named from a portico at Athens, 
(Frog), where Zeno, their founder, 
taught, (G. 291.) Libelli Stoici, books 
written by the Stoics, Hor. Epod.8, 15. 


® 


Stoica dogmata, the maxims of the Sto- 


ics, Juvenal. 13, 121. —— STOICC, 
adv. in the manner of the Stoics, Cic. 
Pardigm. 1, 1, &c. Muraen. 35. 
SToicIpast, -arum, the ſons: of the 


Stoics, . c. the Stoics, (a kind of pa- 


tronymic noun), Juvenal. 2, 65. 
Sext. STOLa, one of the judges in 
the cauſe of Flaccus, Cic. Flacc. 20. 
STOLO, nis, àa Roman ſirname, 
Varr. R. R. 1, 2.; Plin. 17, 1, et 27, 
12. | | 
SrRABO, nic, a ſirname, original- 
ly impoſed on ſome perſon from his 
having diſtorted eyes, Plin. 11. 37. 
STRABO, an illuſtrious Greek 
geographer, born at Amaſia in Pon- 
tus, who flouriſhed under Auguſtus and 
Tiberius. His excellent work on geo- 
graphy, in 17 books, is ſtill extant. 
STRATO, nig, a native of Lampsi- 
cus, the ſcholar of Theophraſtus, Cz. 
Acad. i, g. who denied divine provi- 
dence, Cic. 1b. 4, 38. NM. D. 1, 13. 
STRATOCLES, , a Greek orator, 
who is ſaid to have fabricated the ſto- 
ry of Themiſtocles having poiſoned 
himſelf by driaking bulPs 
Br. 11. | 
STRATONTCE, -es, the name of ſeve 
ral Aſiatic queens. | 
STRATON ICUs, a native of Alaban- 
da, famous for his witty anſwers, Cic, 
N. D. 3, 19.3 Athenae. 8, 8. q 2. 
A rich Macedonian, to whom Plau- 
tus is ſuppoſed to allude, Rud. 4, 2, 
27. 
STRATOR1US, quaeſtor or lieutenant 
to Corniticius in Africa, Cic. Fam. 12, 
23. ] 
Tow the goddeſs of eloquence 
and perſuaſion, Cic. Brut. 15. called al- 
ſo SUu:DELAa, Hor. Ep. 1, 6, 38. 
Sugroxius Paulinus, governor of. 
Britain, who conquered Boadicea, Tac. 
Ann. 14, 29, &c. 2 
CU SUETONIUS Tranquillus, the 
ſon of Suetonius Lenis, an eques, and 


legiouary tribune, Suet. Qth. 10. He 


lived 


blood, Cic. 


* 


* 


i SUP 
lived in the time of Trajan and Adrian, 
and was private ſecretary to the latter. 
He was very intimate with the young- 
er Pliny, Plin. Ep. 1, 24. who procu- 
red for him from Trajan the Fus trium 
biberorum, ib. 10, 95, & 96. Pliny, in 
his letter to the emperor, calls Sueto- 
nius a man of great probity and learn- 
ing, as well as of noble birth, (probiſ⸗ 
fimun, honeſti/ſimum, eruclitiſſimum virum ), 
ib. 95. The only works of Suetonius 
now remaining are his lives of the 


Twelve Caeſars, and of a few gram- 


marians and poets. | 
SUFFENUS, a bad poet, but a great 
admirer of his own works; hence Wi- 
mirum idem omnes fallimur: neque eft 
guiſquam, Quem non in aliqua re videre 


Sufenum Poſſe." Suus cuique attrilulus 


eft error, Sed non videmus manttcae quid 
in tergo oft, Catull. 25 18., ; ; n 

 Numerius DUFFUCIUS, a native o 
Praeneſte, who in conſequence of a 


dream is ſaid to have diſcovered the. 


Sortes Praeneſiinae, Cic. Div. 2, 41. 
 SULLA, /eu'SyLLA, a firname of 
the gens Cornelia, . 
P. Cornelius SuLL&, practor a, u. 
338, Liv. 25, 2. who firit celebrated 
the Ludi Appollinares, games in ho- 
nour of Apollo, ib. 12. He ſeems to 
have remained in the city during the 
time of his office, ib. 15, 19, 22. 
L. Cornelius SULLA, of a patrici- 
an gens, ( gentis patriciae, i. e. Cornetiac), 
from a family almoſt funk to obſcurity, 


{familia prope jam extindd), by the in- 


activity of hig anceſtors, Sallyſt. Fug: 59. 
there having been no one of any reputa- 
tion in it ſince Cornelius Ruffinus, con- 
ful in the war againſt Pyrrhus; from 
whom Sulla was ſixth in deſcent, Pa- 
terc. 2, 17.3 Plutarch. in Syll. pr. (G. 
234 f. 5.) Sulla was born to a very 
ſmall fortune, and ſpent his youth in 
profligate diſſipation. He had how- 
ever carefully cultivated his mind by 
Latin and Greek literature. His for- 
tune was greatly increaſed by a weal- 
thy courtezan, called Nicopolis, who 
left him her heir. Being made quaeſ- 
tor, it fell to his lot to attend Marius, 
the conſul, to the war againſt Jugur- 
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tha in Numidia, where, by his talents 
and addreſs, he in a ſhort time became 


SUL 


a great favourite with Marius and the 
army, Salluſt. Fug. 96. Sulla ſhared 
with Marius the glory of - finiſhing 


the war, by prevailing on Bocchus 
to deliver up Jugartha to him, ib. 
113. and that device he cauſed to be 
engraved on a ring, which he after-. 
wards always uſed in ſealing his letters. 


This offended Marius; who however 


judging Sulla to be too inconſiderable 


a perſon to merit his envy, {till con- 


tinued to employ him as one of his 
lieutenants in his ſecond conſulſhip, 
and in his third made him a military 
tribune. In theſe poſts Sulla perform- 


ed. ſeveral fignal ſervices, - which ſo 


much raiſed the jealouſy of Marius, that 
he no longer afforded - Sulla oppartu- 


nities of diſplaying his abilities. Up- 
on this Sulla applied himſelf to Catu- 
lus, the. colleague of Marius in the 


conſulſhip, a man of great worth, but 
deficient in vigour. and activity; who 
therefore, in affairs of difficulty, em- 


ployed Sulla, whofe power and re- 


putation by this means greatly increa- 


ſed, which exaſperated: Marius ſtill the 


more againſt him. Hence aroſe that 


enmity betwixt Marius and Sulla, 


which afterwards produced ſuch cala- 


mit ies to the ſtate, and at laſt termi- 
nated in the extinction of Roman li- 
berty. 


Sulla, at the expiration of his prae- 
torſhip, a. u. 660, was [ent into Aſia, 


under pretence of reſtoring Ariobar- 
z.ines, king of Cappadocia, to his 
throne, but in reality to check the 
growing power of Mithridãtes. During 
his itay on the banks of the Euphrates, 
Orobazus, a Parthian, came to him in 
quality of ambaſſador from king Arsa- 
ces, to form a friendſhip and alliance 
with the Roman people, the firſt ap- 
plication that had ever been made by 
the Parthians on that ſubject. One of 


the ambaſſador's retiuue, from obſerving 


the countenance of Sulla, is ſaid to 
have foretold that he ſhould become 
the greateſt of men, Plutarch. 

Alter the return of Sulla from Aſia, 
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SUL 
the Italic or Social war broke out in 
Italy; in which Sulla greatly diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf. He was made conſul, 
a. u. 665, in the fiftieth year of his 
age, and the management of the war 
againſt Mithridates decreed to him by 
the ſenate. But Marius envying him 
that command, by means of the tribune 
P. Sulpicius, got it transferred on him- 
ſelf by an order of the people. Two 
tribunes were diſpatched to Nola, to 
take the charge of Sulla's army, and 
reſigu it to Marius. The ſoldiers, up- 
on hearing what was intended, were 
ſo much exaſperated, that they ſtoned 
the tribunes to death; to ſuch a de- 
gree had Sulla ingratiated himſelf with 
his troops. Marius in revenge put the 
friends of Sulla in the city to the 
ſword, and plundered their houſes. Up- 
on this Sulla marched to Rome with 
his army, and having vanquithed all 
oppoſition, obliged Marius to fly from 
the city. Sentence of death was pal- 
fed on him, together with Sulpicius, 
and ſome others. Sulpicius being be- 
trayed by a ſlave, was executed. Sulla, 
according to promiſe, granted to the 
ſlave his freedom for what he had done, 
but immediately ordered him to be 
thrown from the Tarpeian rock for 
betraying his maſter, A price was ſet 
on the head of Marius, but he made 
his eſcape. Vid. Marius. Sulla, ha- 
ving ſettled matters in the city the beſt 
way he could, ſet out againit Mithri- 
dites, who had poſſeſſed himſelf of A- 
ſia Minor, and of great part of Mace- 
_ Conia and Greece. Sulla firſt laid ſiege 

to Athens, which was commanded by 
Ariſtion, a native of the place, one of 
the gencrals of Mithridates, who treat- 
ed the inhabitants with great cruelty. 
The city was taken by aſſault, and gi- 
ven up to be plundered. Great num- 
bers were ſlain. At laſt Sulla was pre- 
vailed on to put. a ſtop to the maſſa- 
cre. 
mention of the ancient Athenians, he 
faid, “ that he forgave the living for 
the {ake of the dead.” Some time af- 
ter Sulla defeated the army of Mithri- 
dates under Archelius aud Taulles, 
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On which making honourable 


F 

conſiſting of above 100,000 men, near 
Cheronaea in Boeotia, with ſuch ſlaugh- 
ter, that not above 10, ooo are ſaid to 
have eſcaped. Not long after he de- 
feated another armyſtill more nume- 
rous, near Orchem&enos, Sulla next 
tranſported his forces into Aſia, where 
he permitted them to live on the inha- 
bitaats at free quarters, Plutarch. which 
contributed greatly to ſlacken military 
diſcipline, Sallu?. Cat. 11. In the 
mean time, being informed that the 
party of his adverſaries had regained 
the aſcendency at Rome under Cinna, 
and had flain a numbgr of his ſriends, 
(Vid. Manius), he concluded a peace 
with Mithridates on honourable terms, 
and returned to Italy, after an abſence 
of three years, with an army of about 
60,000 men, a. u. 670. The forces of 
his opponents were far more numerous. 
Paterculus, who highly extols the perſe- 
verance of Sulla, in firſt humbling the 
public enemy before he turned his arms 
againſt his domeſtic foes, ſays, “ that 
he had only 30,c00 againſt 200, ooo,“ 
2, 24 But Sulla, with wonderful 
conduct and good fortune, vanquiſhed 
them all, The aſſiſtance of Pompey 
contributed greatly to his ſucceſs, (Vid. 
Pomet1vs), whence Pompey is call- 
ed Sullanus dux, Lucan. 7, 367. and 
Sulla is called his maſter, Id. 1, 326. 
or teacher, i. 335. - 

Sulla, upon his firſt arrival, behaved 
with lemty and moderation; but ha- 
ving completely ſubdued his enemies, 
he gratified his revenge with unexam- 
pled crueltx. 

Sulla was the firſt who publiſhed a 
lift (tabula) of perſons whom he doom- 
ed to deſtruction, confiſcating their 
effects, and promiſing a price for their 
heads; which was called a ProscRip- 
TION, and was afterwards imitated by 
the ſecond triumvirate, Antony, Le- 
pidus, and Octavius or Auguſtus, who 
are hence called his ſcholars ; thus, 
Duis caclum terris non miſceat, &c. In 
tabulam Sullae fi dicant diſcipuli tres, if 
the three ſcholars of Sulla ſhould ſpeak 
againſt his proſcription-table, Juvenal, 
*, 25, & 28. Hence Sulla is called 
cruentus, 
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SUL 
venus, bloody, Martial. 11, 6, g+ trux, 
d. 9, 44, 10. and Nobilium ſaeviſſmus, 
Tac. Hiſt. 2, 38. (Vid. G. 240. & A. 
198.) The various examples of cruelty 
which the inſtruments of his vengeance 
exerciſed, are pathetically deſcribed by 
Lucan, 2, 139,—222. He ordered 
ſeveral thouſand Samnites and others 
who had ſurrendered on a promiſe of 


pardon, to be butchered in the Villa 


Publica. Livy, Epit. 88. and Florus, 3, 
21. ſay, 8000; Plutarch, 6000; Sene- 


ca, 7000, de Clem. 1, 12.; Val. Maxi- 


mus ſays, four legions, 9, 2, 1. (Tum 


Hos Heſperiae, Lat jam ſola juventus Con- 


 cidit, et miſerae macuiavit ovilia Romae, 


Lucan. 2, 196.) Sulla had aſſembled 
the ſenate in the, temple of Belloua, 
and was juſt beginning to make a 


ſpeech, when the maſſacre commen- 


ced. The ſenators were {truck with 


| horror upon hearing the dying groans 


of ſo many wretched men. But Sulla, 


with great indifference, bid them mind 
their preſent buſineſs, and not concern 
themſelves about what was doing with- 


out doors; that the noiſe which they 
heard was occaſioned by a few offend- 
ers whom he had ordered to be puniſh- 
ed, Plutarch. ¶ Hoc agamus, Patres Con- 


FErribii, ſeditigf pauculi meo juſſu occiduntur, 


Senec. de Clem. 1, 12.) He then con. 
tinued his diſcourle with the ſame com- 
poſure of countenance with which he 
had begun it, ibid. 

KAfter the death of young Marius, 
Sulla aſſumed the name of Ferix or 
FavsTvus, i, e. fortunate or lucky. 


Hence Hiſne, Satus rerum, FEI x his 


ulla vocari—mermt 2 Did Sulla by 
theſe maſſacres deſerve to be called the 


Saviour of the ſtate, and Fortunate ? 
Lucan,' 2, 221. And when his wife 


Metella brought forth twins, a boy 
and girl, he called the boy Fausrus, 
and the girl, FausTa, Sulla wrote 
memoirs. or commentaries concerning 


is own life, which are often mention- 


ed by Plutarch; and called by Cicero, 


Hiſtoria ejus, Div. 1, 3 7 
Sulla cauſed himſelf to be made per- 
petual dictator; and enacted a number 


of laws concerning the regulation of 
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of his country, or 0 


A 
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the ſtate, (Vid. A. 198.) After he 
had ruled with abſolute authority for 
near three years, he, to the aſtoniſh- 
ment of all, reſigned his power, and re- 
tiring to his villa near Cumae (in Cu- 
manum, ) notwithſtanding his numerous 
murders, lived unmoleſted till his death, 


which was occaſioned by the morbus 


pedicularis, a. u 675, in the 61ſt year of 


his age. His funeral was celebrated 
with great magnificence, though Le- 
pidus the conſul and others withed to 
hinder it. His body was burnt in 
the Campus Martius, where a monu- 
ment was erected to his memory, He 
was the firlt of the gens Cornelia whoſe 
body was burnt, Plin. 7, 54. which was 
done at his own-deiire, left his remains 
ſhould afterwards be dug up and diſſi- 
pated, as he did thoſe of Marius, Cic. 
Leg. 2, 22.1 Fal. Max. 9, 2, 1. 
Sulla ſeems never to have thought 
of entirely ſubverting the conſtitution 
5 perpetuating his 
power in his own family. His great 
object ſeems to have been to revenge 
himſelf on his enemies, and to cruſh 
the popular party; (Nec plus victoria 
Sullas Praeftitit, inviſas penitus quam tol- 
lere partes, T ucan. 2, 229. Non domina- 
tions causd Syllam arma ſumſiſſe, argumen- 
tum eff dictatura depofita, Quinctil. 5, 
10, 72.) When he diſmiſſed his lic- 
tors in the forum, and went home as a 


private perſon, no one offered him the 


leaſt inſult, except one young man, 
who followed him home, throwing out 
againſt him all the way abuſive lan- 
guage; in anfwer to which Sulla is re- 


ported to have only ſaid, . This young 


man will prevent any one hereafter 
from ſpontaneouſly reſigning fo great 
power, Appian. B. C. 1, 415. which 
was verified in Julius Caeſar, ib. who 
uſed to ſay, . That it diſcovered great 
ignorance in Sylla to lay down the dic» 
tatorſhip ; (Syllam litterat neſciviſſe, qui 
diftaturam depoſuifſet ), Suet. Caeſ. 17. 


Sylla brought from Athens the library 


of Apellicon, in which were the works 
of Ariſtotle and Theophraſtus, Strab. 


13. P. 609; Plutarch. in Sylla ; Laert. 


in Theophraſtas Athon. 3. P. 214 — 


SULLANL 


SvltLAyi miles,” the foldiers of Sulla, 
Salluft. Cat. 16. Sallanum ferrum, the 
ſword of Sulla, Lucan. 1,'330. Sallanae 
cadavera pacis, the carcaſes of thoſe 
whom Sulla flew after his victory, or 
when he had obtained peace, Id. 2, 
171. So Sullana cadavera, i. e. corum 
qui cagſi ſunt a Sulla, ib. 220. Adtaque 
lauriſerae damnat Sullana juventae, i. e. 
Pompeius condemns the actions of his 
triumphant youth under Sulla, 7d. 8, 
25. Sullani manes, c. the manes of 
Sulla appearing to riſe from his tomb 
in the middle of the Campus Martius, 
uttered diſmal predictions, Id. 1, 581. 
Nos Sullanos in invidiam rapit, he ex- 
poſes me to odium as a favourer of 
the party of the nobility, like Sulla, 
Cic. Null. 3, 2. Sullano more exemploque 
vincet, Pompey, if he conquer, will 
imitate Sulla, Cic. Att. 10, 7. Ile dies 
Sullanus, the day on which Sulla for- 
ced Marius to leave the city, ib. 8.— 
SULLATURtT. animus ejus, the mind of 
Pompey deſires to imitate Sulla, ib. 8.; 
Quinctil. 8, 3, 32. et 8, 6, 32. 
Fiuauſtus Cornelius SULLA, the ſon 
of the dictator, who exhibited a ſhew 
of gladiators in honour of his father, 
ſeveral years after his death, a. u. 6923 
on which occaſion he gave a magnifi- 
cent entertainment to the people, Cic. 
Vuatin. 13.; Plin. 1991. He ſided with 
Pompey in the civil war; and after the 
battle of Pharſaha joined Cato in A- 
frica. After the battle of 'Thapſus 
he was put to death, Liv. Epit. 114. 
P. SULLA, a kinſman of L. Sul- 
Ila, the dictator, choſen conſul with P. 
Autronius, but before he entered on 
* office, was condemned for bribery, 
alluſt. Cat. 18. He was afterwards 
- accuſed of having been concerned in 
the conſpiracy of Catiline; but being 


defended by Hortenſius and Cicero, he 


was acquitted. He fided with Caeſar 
in the civil war, and commanded his 


right wing in the battle of Pharſalia, 


Caeſ. B. C. 3, 89. After his return 


to Rome, being made city quaeſtor, he 


ſuperintended the public ſale of the 
goods of thoſer whoſe effects Caeſar 


had confiſcated; as he hag thirty-hx 
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years before been employed as a cler 


- {{criba) in ſelling the forfeited eſtates 


of thoſe proſcribed. by Sulla, Cic. Of 
2, 8. Hence Cicero, in ſpeaking con- 
temptuouſly of his death, whether 
cauſed by robbers or by indigeſtionz 
ſays, © That there was cauſe to ap- 
prehend left the public ſales or auctions 


of Caeſar ſhould not go on ſo briſkly; 


after the loſs of ſo notable an auction- 
eer,” (vereor, ne haſta Caeſaris refrixerit,) 
Cic. Fam. g, 10. & 15, 1% nnd 
Serv. SULLA, the brother of Pu 
lius, a ſenator, and an aſſociate in the 
conſpiracy of Catiline, Gic. Sull. 2. 


C. SULPICIUS Gabe, a noble 


Roman ſkilled in Greek literature, and 
eloquent, Cic. G 1, 53. Brut. 20. 


fond of aſtrology, and an adept in it, 


Cic. Off. 1, 6. Sen. 16. made practor, 
a. 581, Liv. Epit. 11, & 15. After- 
wards, when a military tribune in the 
army of Paulus Aemilius, he foretold 
an eclipſe of the moon, the night be- 
fore the battle was fought in which 
Perſeus king of Macedonia was de- 
feated, Liv. 44, 37. (Vid. G. 22.) He 


was made conſul with M. Claudius 


Marcellus, a. 687, Liv. 45, 44. 
P. SULPICLIUS Rufus, tribune 
a. 665, Cic. Har. Reſps 19. poſſeſſed of 


great powers as an orator, ib. He gain- 
ed popularity by oppoſing C. Julius 


| Caeſar, who deſired to be made conſul 
contray to the laws, ib. 20. et Brut 63. 


that is, before he had been praetor, Plu- 
tarch in Sulla. His attempt to trans- 


fer the command of the Mithridatic ' 


war from Sulla, brought deſtruction 
on himſelf, and finally on his country. 
Vid. SuLLa & Maxlus. 5 5 
Serv. Sul iclus, conſul, Liv. 3, 10. 
one of the ambaſſadors ſent to Athens 
to examine the laws of that republic, 
Liv. 3, 31. After his return he was 
choſen one of the Decemwiri, ib. 33. 
Serv. SULPICIUS Rufus, & F. 
the ſon of an eques,, Cic. Mur. 7. call- 
ed Lemonia, from the name of his tribe, 
Cic. | Phil. 9, 7. remarkable for his 
knowledge of the civil law, Cic. Mur. 7. 
He was the competitor of Murena tor 
the conſulſhip, and being diſappointed, 
B | | 
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aceuſed thi of bribery ; but without 
ſuoceſs, Cic. Mur. 3. Flacc. 13. He was 
aſterwards conſul with M. Marcellus, 
8. u. 702, Cic. Fam. 8, 6. He was 
appointed proconſul of Achaia by Ju- 
lius Caeſar, ib. 4, 3, & 4. whence he 
wrote a beautiful conſolatory letter to 
Cicero upon the death of his daughter 
Tullia, 5. 5. He in the ſame year, 
a. 708, ſent Cicero an account of the 
murder of his colleague in the conſu- 
late, M. Marcellus, \ib. 12. 
being ſent on an embaſſy to Antony, 
then beſieging Mutina, died on the 
way, Cic. Phil. 9, 1. — A ſtatue 
-was erected to him in the Roftra, and 


other honours decreed by the ſenate to 
his memory; according t to the en 7 
who had ſerved in the army of the Ro- 


— Cicero, ib. 7. 
SouMlxvus, a FIC wholly _— 3 

RY placed on the faftigium of the tem- 
__ of Jupiter Capitolinus, Cic. Div. 1, 

10. Ovid profeſſes himſelf ignorant 
- what this deity is, F. 6, 73 1. Pliny 
ſays that nocturnal lightnings were 
uttributed to him, 2, 52 5 Sant. 
> Auguſtin. 4, 23. 

S8 na, the name of a freed man, Ci. 

Fam. 5, 10.2. A ſirname given to 
Lentulus, one of the chief accomplices 
in Catiline's eonſpiracy; becauſe when 
quaeſtor under Sulla, having ſquander- 
ed a latge ſum of the public money, 
and being required by Sulla to give an 
account of it, Lentulus with great in- 
difference told him, „That he hþd no 
Account to give; but that he prezent- 
ed to him the calf of his leg,” (Jura), 
as boys uſcd to do when they miſled 
their ſtroke in re at e Plu- 
tarch i in Cic. p. 869. 

SonxßxNA, a general of the Parthians, 
; Tc Ann. 6, .. 

Srl. A & SyYLLawus. Vid. Stu. 


SYLLUs, a Pythagoreang Cic. N. D. 


1, 34.— J 2. A general « of the Cre- 
"tans, Liv. 42, 51. 

1 "SYLVANU:. Vid. eras ; 
Rhea Sri, à name of Ilia, ahi 

mother of Romulus, Liv. 1, 3. (G. 

4 Sounders a 0 of Aſcanius, the "5 
cond king of Alba, Liv. 1, 3. 

„ SYPHAX, d, vel . dcis, Ovid. 
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Sulpicius 


AC 

Faſt. 6, 769.; Propert. 5, 11, 59. king 
of Numidia, firſt the ally of the Romans, 
Liv. 24, 28. 27, 4. 28, 17, & 18. but 
having married Sophoniſba, the daugh - 
ter of Aſdrubal, he renounced the 
friendſhip of the Romans, and joined 


the Carthaginians, Liv. 29, 23. Be- 


ing vanquiſhed by Scipio and Maſiniſ- 
ſa, he was taken priſoner, Liv. 3o, 5, 
& 17. and carried to Italy by Laeliuz, 
ib. 17. where he died at Tibur, ib. 45. 


rence. So Cic. Alt. 12, 22. A number 
of ſlaves were brought to Rome from 
Syria; whence Srz1 FExALts, Cic. Or. 


2 66. ——_ 
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Tacrarinas, atis, a Numidian, 


mand. and afterwards. carried on war 
ainſt them with great animoſity, 
Tacit. Ann. 2, 5 2. 
feated by Dolobella, he ruſhed on the 
weapons of his enemies, and was llain, 
ib. 4. 23. 
C. Cornelius Tacirus, A. celebra- 
ted Roman hiſtorian; born towards the 


latter end of the reign of Claudius,-or 


in the beginning of the reign of Nero; 
not of the Patrician gens Cornelia, but 
of one leſs illuſtrious. Tacitus owed 


his firſt preſerment to Veſpaſian ; his 


dignity was enggeaſed by Titus, and 
farther. har. Domitian, Tac. 
Hift. 1, 1. Under Nerva, he was raiſed 
to the conſulſhip, Zlin. 2, 1. and is 
thought to have been the firſt of his 
family who enjoyed that honour. Ta- 
citus lived in the moſt intimate friend- 
ſhip with the younger Pliny. Y lin. Ep. 
156, & 20: 4, 13, & 15: 6, 9, 16, & 20: 
75 20, & 33: 8, 7: 9, 10, 14, & 23. 


He married the daughter of Agricdla, 


the conqueror of Britain; whoſe liſe he 
has written, Tac. Agr. g. Tacitus em- 
ployed the time of his manhood in the 


bufineſs of the Forum, and in diſcharg- 
ing the duties of the different offices 


which he enjoyed. It was in the lat- 
ter part of life that he applied himſelf 
to che compoſition of hiſtory, in the 


time of Trajan, when, as he expreſſes 


it, one might think what he pleaſed, 


and, 


SYRUS, the name of a ſlave in Te- 


At laſt: being de- 
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and expreſs what he thought, (rard quinius Priſeus, ſeeilled in augury 5 


temporum felicitate, ubi ſentire quae velis, 
et quae ſentias dicere licet.) Hiſt. 1, 1. Of 
his hiſtory, which was publiſhed firſt, 
only the firſt four books remain, and 
part of the fifth : of the annals, part 
of the fifth book, containing three 
years of Tiberius; the ſeventh, eighth, 
ninth, and tenth books, together with 
the beginning of the eleventh, contain- 
mg the whole four years of Caligula, 
and the fix firſt of Claudius, have pe- 
riſned; alſo a part of the ſixteenth 
book, containing the two laſt ycars of 
Nero. The time of the death of Ta- 
citus, as well as of his birth, is uncer- 
tain, The emperor Tacitus ordered 
the works of this hiſtorian, whom he 
claimed as his progenitor, to be placed 
in all the public libraries, and ten co- 


' Pies of them to be tranſcribed every 


ear, Yopiſc. in vit. Tac. | 

N P, Fe a trader at Athens, 
Cic. Verr. 1, 39. afterwards one of 
Verres's lieutenants in Sicily, ib. 5, 25. 

9. Tan1vs, a relation of Verres, and 
a witneſs againft him, Cic. Verr. 1, 49. 
| Facrs, it, a young man who is 
ſaid to have ſprung from a field near 
Targquinii while it was ploughing, and 
to have firſt inſtructed the Tuſcans in 
the art of augury, Cic. Div. 2, 23.; 


Ovid. Met. 15, 558. 


Tacvs, a Rutulian ſlam by Niſus, 
Virg. Aen. 9. 418. | 

TaLas10, Vid TnaLAss10. 

TarAvs, the father of Eriphile ; 
whence Amphiarans, her huſband, is 
called Talai gener, Ovid. in Ibin, 356. 

TalLNA, a name, probably fictitious, 
of one of the judges in the trial of 


Clodius for having violated the rites of 


the Bona Dea, Ci, Au. 1, 6. 
TaLNA, v. THalna, a philologiſt, who 


- aſked Cornificia, the daughter of Q. 
Corvificius, in marriage, but was re- 


jected by her female relations on ac- 
count of the ſmallneſs of his fortune, 
Cit. Att. 13, 9. | F199 

TxLxos, acc. on, a Rutulian lain 


by Aeneas, Virg. Aen. 12, 513. 


Tax AIs, acc. im, another Rutulian 


5 


Jain by Aeneas, ib. | 


TANAQUIL, i, the wite of Tar- 
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who determined her huſband to re- 


move from Tarquinii to Rome, Ziv. 1, 
34 Sil. 13, 818. (G. 199.) Tanaguil 
tua, your wife, Juvenal. 6, 566.; Au- 
ſon. Epiſt. 23, 31. | 0 

TANTALUS, the ſon of Jupiter 
and king of Phrygia, the father of Pe- 
lops ; ſaid to have been the only perſoi 
admitted to the tables of the gods, Ovid. 
Met. 6, 172.; hence called Pelopis geni- 
tor, Conviva deorum, Horat. Od. 1, 
28, 7. Having abuſed this honour by 
divulging the ſecrets of the gods, 
(whenee he is called infidus, Hor 
Epod. 18, 13: fallax, Stat. Theb. 1, 
247. proditor, Ovid. Am. 3, 12, 30. 
vulgator, ib. 3, 7, 5. and garrulut, 
Ovid. Art. A. 2, 606: Add. Met. 6, 


213.) he was puniſhed in the infernal , 


regions with perpetual thirſt, which he 
could not quench, though he ſtood up 
to the chin in water, . Tuſc. I, 5y 


the ſtream always flying from his lips 


when he tried to catch it, Hor. Sat. 
1, 1, 68, He was alſo tortured with 
conſtant hunger, though the moſt de- 
licious fruits were hanging on a tree 
within his reach; but when he at- 
tempted to ſeize them, a blaſt of wind 
drove them from him, Ovid. Met. 4, 
458. Quaerit aquas in aquis, et poma 
fugacia captat T antalus, Id. Amor. 2, 
2, 43. But this puniſhment is com- 
monly - aſcribed to a different cauſe. 
Tantalus having invited the gods to an 
entertainment, in order to try their di- 
vinity, killed his ſon Pelops, and cauſed 
him to be dreſſed and ſet before them. 
They all abſtained from the horrid 
food, except Ceres, who ate one of his 
ſnoulders. Jupiter reſtored the boy to 
life, and Ceres gave him an ivory 
ſhoulder in place of that which ſhe had 
eaten, Serv. in Virg. G. 3, 7. ; Ovid. 
Met. 6, 410 *. | 

Tanvervus 


© TanTirfpes, ae, Pelops, the ſon of 
'Tanralus, Ovid. Ep. 17, 54. Tantalides ebur- 


mus, i, e. Pelops having an ivory ſhoulder, 
Ovid, Triſt. 2, 385. Fratres Tantalidae, Aga 


memnon and Menclaus, the grandſons of 
Tantalus, II. Faſt. 2, 627, Tantalides omnes 


ipſumque regebat Achillem, i. e. Agamemnon, 
0 Ovid, 
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rian, Sust. Caeſ. 9. Seneca mentions 
his annals, Ep, 93. | 
. Taras -antis, the ſon of Neptune 
the founder of 'Tarentum, Pauſan. 10, 
10. (G. 166.) 1 | 

Inch, nie, v. -ontis, a Tuſcan 


chief, Virg. Aen. 8, 603. the ally of 


Aeneas, ib. 11, 727. &c. ; 
+ TarxconniworTvs, a petty prince of 


Cilicia, whom Cicero, found faithful to 


the Romans, Cic. Fam. 15, 1. 

Sp. Metius TA RPA, one of the five 
judges appointed by Auguſtus to de- 
termine the merit of poetical compoſi- 
tions, Hor. Sat. 1, 10, 38.; Art. P. 
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TARPEIA, (3 ſyll.)- the daughter 
of Sp. Tarpeius who is ſaid to have 
betrayed the Capitol, which her father 
commanded, to the Sabines in the time 
of Romulus, Liv. 1, 11. From her 
the Capitoline hill was ſuppoſed to have 
been called Mons T arpeius, Varr. L. L. 
4, 7. and a ſteep rock on the fide of it, 
from which criminals. uſed tobe thrown, 
* T arpeia, ib. et Lucan. 1, 196, 
ARQUINIUS, the name of the 
fifth and of the ſeventh king of Rome, 
(Targuinii reges, Virg. Aen. 6, 817.) de- 


rived from Targuinũ, a town of Tuſcany, 


whence the firſt Tarquin removed to 
Rome, (Vid. G, 199, 207,) The name 
of Tarquin became ſo odious on account 
of the tyranny of the laſt king, Ovid. 
Faſt. 2, 685, —85 3. that L. Tarquinius 
Collatĩnus, one of the two firſt conſuls, 
and all of that family, ( Tarquinia gens], 
were baniſhed, Liv. 2, 2 | 


Ovid. Ep. 8, 45. Sp Met. 12, 626, Reſpice 
Tantaliden ; _ eadem Dea welg tenebat, regard 
Agamemnon, 1. e. remember what happened 
to him, for offending Diana: ſhe detained 
his ſhips at Aulis, Ovid. Faft. 5, 397. (G. 406.) 
Non ego Tontalige major, than Agamemnon, 
1d. Am. 2, 8, 13. 7 antulides tu ſis, may you 
be cut * pieces, and ſerved up, as Pelops 
was, Ovid. in Ihin, 436. Tantalides redux, 
I ©, Menelaus, Ovid, Pont, 4, 16, 26.— 
1 n, the daughter of Tantälus, 
i, e. Niöbs, Ovid. Met. 6, 211. Tantalides 
matres, matrous deſcended from Tantalus, 
Ovid. Ep. 8, 6. Aut ega Tantalidae Tantalis 
pxor ere, I (Hermione) deſcend-d from Tan- 
ralus, ſhall be the wife of (Oreſtes) a de. 
ſeendant of Tantalus, i, 132, Y 
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L. Tarquintvs, a witneſs who gave 
information concerning the conſpira- 
cy of Catiline ; and accuſed Craſſus, 
Salluſt. Cat. 48. Some read here Tar- 
quitius ; becauſe the name of Tarqui- 


nius was prohibited after the expulſion 


of the kings. 


L. TarqQuiTVs, of patrician extrac- 


tion, maſter of horſe, Liv. 3, 27. 
Tarquitivs, one who wrote con- 
ceruing the. Tuſcan art of augury, 
Plin. in Catol. Auctor. I. 2. ſuppoſed by 
ſome to be the ſame with the perſon 
mentioned by Cicero, Att. 6, 8. 


TarquiTus, a Rutulian, the ſon of 


Faunus and Dryöpe, ſlain by Acneas, 
Virg. Aen. 10, 551, &c. | ; 
L. TaruTivs Firmanus, an inti- 
mate acquaintance of Cicero's, ſkilled 
in divination, particularly in the Chal- 


dean calculations, ( Chaldaicis rationibus, ) 


Cic. Div. 2, 47. 

Titus TaTivs, king of the Sabines, 
wha made war on the Romans, for ha. 
ving carried off the Sabine women 
from the Circenſian games, Liv. 1, , 
& 11.; Firg, Aen. 8, 635, &c. 
hoſtile armies of both nations being 
prevented from engaging by the inter- 
poſition of the women, a peace was 
concluded, and Tatius aſſociated with 
Romulus in the regal power, (regnum 


conſociant, they agree to reign jointly), 


Liv. 1, 13. Some years after, Tatius 
was ſlain in an inſurrection at Lavini- 
um, ib. 14. From him one of the firſt 
three tribes and of the three centuries of 
Equites were called TaTrixXs Es, tb. 1, 
13, & 36, 10, 6, (GE. 194.) 


Jubellius TAUREA, an illuſtrious 


warrior of Capua, who joined in the 


revolt from the Romans to Annibal, 


Liv. 23, 8, & 46, While he ſerved in 
the Roman army, he was eſteemed the 
brayeſt horſeman in it, except Claudius 
Aſellus, with whom he afterwards en- 
gaged in ſingle combat, but by a ſtra- 


tagem deſerted the field, ib, 47. Af- 


ter Capua was taken by the Romans 


he ſtabbed himſelf, Liu. 26, 15. 


TAukiscus, a player, who, as Theo- 


phraſtus ſays, uſed to call an actor 
backward or fooliſh, (aver/us, ſc. a ra- 
CCC 
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tione et confilio),, who, while reciting, 
uſed to have his eyes fixed on ſome- 
ge Cic. Or. 3, 59. 

Tauaus, a young Cretan nobleman, 
with whom Paſiphie, the queen of Mi- 
nos, had an intrigue, which is ſuppo- 
ſed to have given riſe to the ſtory of 
ber falling in love with a bull, (Zaurus, 

G. 374.) | 
_ Statilius Taurus. Vid. STATUS. 
| 'TAYGE ETE, e, One of the Plaades, 
Vir G. 4, 232. 
Tax IrEs, i, a general of Mithri- 
dates, Plutarch. in Sylla. 
TEecmessa, the miſtreſs of Ajax, 


Hor. Od. 2, 4, 6. the daughter of Teu- 


thras, a prince of Phrygia, whom A- 
Jax flew, and became enamoured of his 
captive daughter, Di#ys Cretenſis. She 
is repreſented as ſad or melancholy, C- 
vid. Art. Am. 3, 517, & 523. 
TELAMON, v. o, -ons, the fon 
. of Acicus, and father of Ajax, (G. 


385, & 450.), who is hence called Te- 


lamone creatus, Ovid. Met. 12, 624. 


TELAMONIADES, ae, ib. 13, 231. 


Terauoxlvus, 2b. 194, 266, 321, &c. 
| TeLcxaivs, one of the charioteers 
of Caſtor and Pollux, Plin. 6, 5. 
'TELEBOAS, ae, a centaur, flain by 
Neſtor, Ovid. Met. 12, 441. 
TteLE80Nus, the ſon of Ulyſſes 
and Circe, who, through miſtake, flew 
his father, Ovid. Faft. 1, 1, 186. He 
founded the city Tuſculum, which, 
from its lofty ſituation, and from him, 
. N Telegont juga parricidae, Hor. 
» 29, 8. 2 186, & 458.) 
N LEM HUS, the ſon of U. 
| Iviſs and Penelope, ( roles patientis U- 
Hei, Hor. Ep. 1, & 4 Penelopeus, 
Catull. 59, 229-3 70 
TeLEMUS, the 4 of Eurymus, 


e ſkilled in augury, Who 


oretold to Poly phẽmus what he was to 
ſuffer from Ulyſſes, Ovid. Met. 13, 770. 
TELEPpHUs, the ſon of Hercules 


and Auge, king of Myſia, who oppo- 


fing the paſſage of the Greeks through 
his country, was wounded by Achilles. 


But a peace heing made, Achilles af. 


terwards cured him, by ſcraping ſome 
ruſt from his ſpear on the wound, or 
by means of an herb, called from that 


TER 

circumſtance. T elephion, (G. 447.). In 
return for this Telephus granted the 
Greeks a paſlage. through his country, 


and pointed out their way, Gic. Flace. 
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5s TeLEsSINUS, a general of 
the Samnites in the Marian party, who 
led his army to the Colline gate of 
Rome, where he maintained a long and 
doubtful combat with Sulla. At laſt 
he was defeated and ſlain. Moſt of 
his followers were cut to pieces. This 
victory decided the fate of the war, 
Sulla therefore ever after celebrated 
the anniverſary of it with games in the 
Circus, Paterc. 2, 27. 

TELLUS, - aries, the goddeſs of the 
earth, Cic. N. D. 3, 20. and wife of 
Coelus or Heaven, Apollodor. 1. Ad 
Telluris, ſc. aedem, Cic. 2. Fr. z, 1, 
4.—often put for the earth, Serv. ad 
Virg. Aen. 1, 175, 

T=LxX10Pr, v. Thelæigbe, one of the 
firſt four Muſes, different from the 
nine, Cic. N. D. 3, 21. 

Txks, ig, the founder of Tenk- 


dos, and worfhipped by the inhabitants 


as a deity, Cic. N. D. 3, 15. Verr. by 
19. 

C. TexexTiILLA Arſa, a tribune, a. 
u. 292, who propoſed a law, called af- 
ter his own name Lex TxRENTILLA, 


% "That five men ſhould be created for 


drawing up regulations to limit the 
conſular author ity,” (legibus de imperio 
conſulari fſeribendis), Liv. 3, 9. which 
the Patricians oppoſed with the utmoſt 
violence, ib. 11, &c. 


TERENTIUS, the name of a (5 FU 


man gens, conſiſting of various branches 


or familiae. 

T. TERENTIUS Afer, a celebra- 
ted comic poet, who, when a boy, was 
brought to Rome from Africa as a 
{llave, whence he was called Arzx, the 
African. He got the name of P. Te- 


rentius, from his maſter P. Texen- 


rius Lucanus, who, on account of 
the excellent genius of Terence, cau- 


ſed him to be educated with great care, 
and then manumitted him. Terence 


lived in great intimacy with Scipio A- 


Ffricanus and Laelius, who were thought 
to 


4 


n 
to have aſſiſted him in writing his plays, 
Cic. Att. 7, 3.; Quindtil. 10, 1, 99.; 
Suet. in vita Terent. Nor did Terence 
himſelf deny the fat, Ter. Adel. prol. 
* Hence Cicero makes Laelius ſay, 
Terentiano verbo ( ſc. obſequium) luben- 
fer utimur, Amic. 24. For Cicero 
thought that the word ob/equium was 
firſt uſed by Terence, Puin#il. 8, 3, 
35.—— TEREXTIANUS pater, _ 
11, 1, 3. be. Simo, in the Adelphi, 
mild and gentle, (Init et clemens), Cic. 
Coel. 16. So TEXENTIAN US Phormio, 
as deſcribed by Terence, Cic. Caecin. 
10. Duinflil. 6, 3, 56. Terentianus 
T tmoroumtnos, id eſt, ipſe ſe puniens, the 
| Felf-tormentor of Terence, Cic. Tuſc. 
3, 27. Add. Horat. Sat. 1, 2, 20. 

TERENTIA, the wife of Cicero, 
to whom the letters of the 14th book 


During the baniſhment of her huſband, 
ſhe hore the injuries of Clodius with 
great fortitude, Cic. Fam. 14, 2. Dom. 
23 Sext. 24. and offered her eſtates to 

ile to ſupply the neceſſities of her fa- 
mily, ib. But Cicero, after living with 
er for more than thirty years, diſplea- 


ſed with her temper and conduct, di- 


vorced her. (Vid. Cicero, p. 118.). 
Terentia is ſaid to have lived to the 
age of 103 years, Plin. 7, 48. ; Val. 
ax. 8, 13 72 * 
TextNnT1a, vel Terentilla, the wife of 
Maeccenas, beloved by Auguſtus, Dio, 
4, 19. 3 Suect, Aug. 66, & 69. 
n Varro. Vid. VARRO. 
P. TexexnTivs Hiſbo, a Roman e- 
"ques, Cic. Att. 4, 7. & 11, 40. 


According to St Jerom, ſhe took for her 
ſecond huſband Salluſt the hiſtorian, Cicero's 
enemy, and Meſzala for her third, Hieron. 
Opera, tom. 4. par. 2. p. 190. Dio Caſſius 
© mentions her being married to Vibius Rufus, 
. who was: conſul under Tiberius, and valued 
himſelf on the poſſeſſion of two things, Ci- 
- cero's wife, and Cacſar's chair in which he 


was killed, Dio, 57, 15. p. 612. (Jip - 


Te vobe, fella” turulis aurata, Dio, 54, 6. fedes 
. qures, Sust. Caeſ. 76. in which, by a decree 


- of the ſenate, Caeſar ſat in the ſenate-houle, 
and on the tribunal in the forum, ik; Ci... 


Bhil. 2, 


7 Div. I, 52.; Plin. 11, 37.; Val. 
Mer. 1, 6, e 


13.) 
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695, with whom Atticus conſulted a- 
bout annulling the law concerning Ci- 
cero's baniſhment, by getting the ſenate 
to decree that it was a privilegium, and 
therefore of no force by the law of the 
twelve tables, Cic. Att. z, 15. He was 
alſo one of the Pontifices, Cic. Har. 
F ET 

9. TerenTIVs Culleo, a ſenator, a 
captive with the Carthaginians, who 
being hberated by Scipio Africanus, 
Liv. 30, 43. followed his chariot in the 
triumphal proceſſion with a cap on his 


| head, as if he had been freed from ſla- 


very, tb. 45. 2 

Tzarus, (2 ſyll.), ei, v.- eg; acc. 
en; voc. - eu; abl. · eo, a king of Thrace, 
(Yid. G. 418.). TEREtDEs, ae, 
the ſon of Tereus, i. e. Itys, Ovid. in 


k Ibin, 436. 
of his familiar epiſtles are directed. 


Texminvs, the god who preſided 
over the boundaries of fields, Liv. 1, 


10. & 5, 54.; Ovid. F. t. 2, 50, & 641. 


—— TERMINALL 3, -tum, et -orum, the 


feaſts in honour of the god Terminus, 
a day dedicated to that purpoſe, Cc. 
Phil. 12, 10. Alt. 6, 1.; Hor. Epod. 2, 
59.; Varr. L. L. 5, 3. | 

M. LERoLIus, a tribune, Cic. Corn. 
2. 

TEpPSICHORE, et, one of the nine 
Muſes, Fuv. 7, 35. "ys 

TERRa, the goddeſs of the earth, 
the ſame with Tellus, Cic. N. D. 3, 20. 
Clu. 68. Leg. 2, 18. Varro makes her 
the ſame with Ceres, R. R. 3, 1, 5. 
Add. Serv. in Virg. G. 1, 168. et 4. 
64, &c. Herthum, v. Aerthum, id eft, 


Terram matrem, colunt, Tac. G. 40. 
9. TexenTLUs (Culeo, a tribune, a. 


TtRT1a, the daughter of L. Aemi- 
lius Paulus, Cic. Div. 1, 46. called alſo 
AcMiLlia, ib. 2, 40.— 2. The ſiſter 
of Brutus, Suet. Caef. 30.; Cic. ad Brut, 
Germ. 5, 6. and wife of Caſſius; called 


alſo TexrvLLa, a diminutive for Ter- 


tia, Cic. Ait. 14, 20, & 23. et 15, 11. 
Vid. Jux1a, which was her proper 


name. 


 'TesTa, a name given to the lawyer 
Trebatius, Cic. Fam. 7, 22. i 
Testius Perarius, an orator, who 
uſed to writhe his chin ( mentum intorque- 
re) while pleading, Cic. Or. 2, 66. 
| ; Trrurs, 
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ö Trravs, -y0s, v. -yes, the chief of 
the ſea-goddeſſes, the ſiſter and wife of 
Oceänus, Apellodor. 1, 1.; Virg. Georg. 
I, 31.3 Ouid. Met. 2, 509. et g, 498.— 
put for the ſea, Martial. Spec. 3, 6. 
Aequora T ethyos, Lucan. 3, 233. Re- 
ciproca Tethys, the ebhing and flowing 
ſea, Sil. 3, 60. Vaga, Lucan. 6, 62. 
Tzvca, f. Truraxa, a queen of the 
Illyrians, who ordered P. Junius and 
Titus Coruncanius, the Roman ambaſ- 
ſadors, to be flain, Plin. 34, 6.; Flor. 
2, 5- 3 Liv. Epit. 20. | 
. TEUCER, v. Teucrus, cri, a Cretan, 
who landed with a colony on the coaſt 
of Phrygia, near the Rhoetẽan promon- 
tory, and ruled over that country be- 
tore Troy exiſted, Virg. Aen. 3, 108. 
He is faid to have introduced from 
Crete the worſhip of Cybele, which 
the Romans, many ages after, brought 
from Phrygia to Rome, ib. 111. A- 
pollodorus makes 'Teucer the ſon of the 
river Scamander and the nymph Idaea, 
and conſequently a native of that place, 
3, 11, 1. From Teucer the inhabitants 
of the country were called Teuer, ib. 
which name was afterwards applied to 
the Trojans, Virg. Aen. 2, 252, & 571, 
&c. Inde recordati Teucros a ſanguine 
Teucri Ducere principium, Ovid. Met. 
13, 705. Hence alſo TEUcRIA, Troy, 
ib. 2, 26. Trueni camp, the Trojan 
plains, Stat. Acbill. 1, 86. Teucri aui, 
Trojan anceſtors, Ovid. Faſt. 4, 40. 
Teucras carinas mergere, Id. Met. 14, 
72.  TEuCRIS, die, a daughter of 
Teucer. Captivas Teucridas inter, a- 
mong the captive Trojan women, Ovid. 
Sabin. 1, 81. Teucris illa lentum ſane ne- 


_» gotium, that Trojan woman is truly a 


flow thing, i. e. a flow payer, meaning 
Antony his colleague, as it is ſuppoſcd, 


' who was flow in paying his debts. 


(But the reaſon of the name 1s uncer- 
tain}, Cic. Att. 1, 12: | 

. TEUCER, the ſon of Telämon and 
Hefidne ; who, upon his return from 
the Trojan war, not being permitted 
by his father to land in Salimis, be- 
cauſe he had not brought his brother 
Ajax with him, or for ſome other 
cauſe, ſailed with his companions to 
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Cyprus, where he built a city of the 
ſame name with his native city in the 
iſland Salamis, (G. 45 1.). Dido, in 
Virgil, ſays, that Teucer, when ex- 
pelled from his native country, came 
to Sidon, and hints that he was in- 
debted to her father Belus, who had 
conquered Cyprus, for his ſettlement 
in that iſland, Virg. Aen. 1, 619. There 
were ſeveral ancient tragedies on the 
ſtory of Teucer : thus, Teucer Pacuvii, 
Cic. Or. 1, 58. from which the follow- 
ing ſaying of Teucer is quoted, Patria 
en, ubicunque eſt bene, Wherever I am 
happy, there is my country, Cic. Tuſc. 
5, 37-—Fevcrion, +4, n. an herb, the 
medicinal qualities of which are ſaid to 
have been diſcovered by Teucer, Plin. 
#3» 139 | 0 
Tevraras, -antis, v. Teuthrantes, ae, 
a king of Myſia; whence the country 
of Myſia is called TRUTHRANIA, Plin. 
5, 30 . 33. where the riyer Caĩcus ri- 
ſes, hence called Ta urHRANTAuS Ca- 
cus, Ovid. Met. 2, 243.-——Stephinus 
and Euſtathius make Feuthras the ſon 
of Pandion king of Athens, and father 
of Theſpius ; whence the fifty daugh- 
ters of Theſpius are called Teuthrantia 
turba, Ovid. Ep. 9,51, but others de- 
rive that epithet from a town of Atti- 
ca, (G. 403.) 
_ 'FeurATEs, ae, a deity of the Gauls, 
to whom human victims were ſacrificed, 
Lucan. 1, 445. | Kot 
TrAis, dit, a famous Athenian 


courtezan, often celebrated by Menan- 


der; whence ſhe is called Menandree 
Thais, Propert. 2, 6, 3. Thais pretio- 
fa Menandri, coſtly, becauſe ſhe exact- 
ed a great ſum of money from thoſe 
whom ſhe allowed to viſit her, Id. 4, 
5, 43. She became the miltreſs of 
Ptolemy, one of the generals of Alex- 
ander, and afterwards king of Egypt, 
whom ſhe attended in the expedition 
to Aſia. At an entertainment which 
Alexander gave his officers at Perſepd- 
lis, before he. ſet out againſt Darius, 
Thais, who was preſent, and had drunk 
plentifully, as well as the reſt of the 
company, propoſed to the king to 
burn the royal palace at Perſepölis, in 
| | | revenge 


THA 
revenge for Xerxes burning the eity 


Athens. The propoſal was approved 


of, and inſtantly executed, Plutarch. in 
Alexandro, p. 687.; Curt. 5. 7. 35 
n 17, 72. | 
Tua, 48810, v. Taro, Init, tvs; 
* -vs, the god of marriage among the 
Romans; the ſame with Hymen or Hy- 
menaeus among the Greeks, Mirtial. t, 
6, 6. et 12,'42.; Catull. 60, 134. 
This word uſed frequently to be uſed 
in nuptial ſongs, the reaſon of which 
we learn from'Livy, 1,9 
THALES, -etis, et Thats, is, acc. 
em, a native of Milerus, one of ' the 
ſeven wiſe men of- Greece, the father 
of ancient philoſophy; (G. 11, & 588.) 
- TaaLtsTRS; uv. TAHALESTRLA, a queen 


of the Amazons, who, ſtruck with the 


fame of Alexander, came to vifit him 
with 300 female attendants, Curt. 6, 
5 25z- &c. / Juſtin calls her alſo Mini. 
thoea or Minithya, 2, 4. et 12, 3. 

TRALI ay one of the Muſes, Hor. 0. 
3» 6, 25. a 

Peirraegve, a gctitloue name, ge: 
noting the apt he a fealt, Hor. Od. 
17 & 

wth ny as, de, _ 1 ir, a famous 
Thracian poet, { Geticus vater, Stat. 
Theb. 4, 182.), and muſician, who ha- 
ving ventured to challenge the Muſes 
to a conteſt of ſſcill, and being van- 
quiſhed, was by them deprived of his 
light and of his power of mulic, 76. ; 
Prop. 2, 18, 19. ; Ovid. Art. 3, 399. 


in Ibin. 274. near Dorion, a town” of 
Theſſaly, Homer. Il. 2, 595.; Lucan. 6, 


52. But Statius places Dorion in 
Meſſenia, Theb. 4, 182. — © 2. A 
Cilician augur, who introduced the 


knowledge and art of divination ¶ ſcien- 


tiam artemque haruſpicum intulit) into 
Cyprus, Tac. Hiſt. 2, 3 | 

- "DPnavMass, -antis, 1 ſon of Pontus 
and Terra, and the father of Iris, A- 
Pollodor. 1, 2, 6. whence Iris is called 
TuauMANTIAS, Adis, the daughter of 
Thaumas, irg. Aen. g, 5. dauman- 
tias Tris, Ovid. Met. 4, 479. or Tau- 


MAnTIS, die, v. -idos; thus, Advocet, 


an pelago ſolilam T haumantida paſci, i. c. 
Iris, or "ne rainbow, that uſed to be 
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fed or to driw water from the ſea, Stat, 


Achill. 1, 222. (as the ancients ſuppo- 


ſed, G. 65.). Thaumantidos edita pera- 


gere, to perform the orders of Iris, O- 


vid. Met. 11, 647.—alſo Virgo Thaus 
mantẽa, ib. 14, 845. 

Taztavo, ut, a Trojan woman, the 
mother of Mimas, Virg. Aen. 10 704. 


Tazze, er, the wife of Alexander 


tyrant of Pherae, who, diſguſted at his 
cruelty, and lamenting the death of 
Pelopidas, whoſe virtues ſhe admired, 


by the affiſtance of her three brothers, 


put the tyrant to death, Plutarch. in 
Pelopida; Cic. Inv. 2, 49. Conon gives 
a more probable reaſon for this action, 
that Thebè had diſcovered that Alex- 
ander had determined to diſpatch her 
and her brothers, Conon. Narr. 50. 
——@ 2. A nymph, ſaid to have had 


five daughters by the river Az0pus, G. 


vin. Amor. 3, 6, 33. called Marta, i. e. 
warlike; or, as ſome think, becauſe 
ſhe had a danghter called Evadne by 
Mars, 'whom Ovid calls the daughter 
of Asöpus, (Asopir, -idis), ib. 41. * 

THELAIRA, (al. Helaira, v. Hiläi. 
ra), the daughter of Leucippus, and 
ſiſter of Phoebe, Prop. I, 2, 16. 


Trlis, acc. T helm, v. in, the ſame 


with Thetis, Varr. R. R. 3, 9, 19. 

< Tre MIS, is, v. · Jelic, acc. -im, v. in, 
voc. , the daughter of Coelus and 
Terra, Apollodor. 1, 1, 2. a prophetic 
goddeſs, {fatidica), Ovid. Met. 1, 321. 
whoſe temple gas on mount Parnaſſus, 
hence called Parnaſſia, ib. 4, 643-— 
Deucalion and his wife Pyrrha conſult - 
ed the oracle of Themis how the 


might repair the loſs of the human 
race, ib. 1, 379.— 2. The dangh-* 
ter of Tus; the wife of Capys, and 


mother of Anchiſes, Apollodor. 3, 11, 2. 
TRextisod, -onms, a celebrated phy- 
fielga, the ſcholar of Alclepiides, and 
the founder of the ſect called Method- 
its,” Senec. Ep. 95. ; Celſ. pracſ.; Plin. 
29, 1 f. 5.—uſed by Juvenal for ſome 
medical quack in his time, 10, 221. 
Turuisra, a woman born at Lamp - 
säcus, a celebrated diſeiple of Epicu- 
Tus, 'Lazrt. 10, F.; Cic. Fin. 2, 21. 
whence Themiſid ſapientior, Cic. eg 26, 
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"© THEMIST6CLES, ie, the ſon of 
Neöeles, (Neoclides, ae, Ovid. Pont. 
I, 3, 69.), an illuſtrious Athenian ge- 

neral, by whoſe conduct the Greeks 
defeated the fleet of Xerxes at Salimis; 
but he was afterwards baniſhed through 
the jealouſy and envy of” his citizens, 
(G. 334, & 465.) Cujus (ſc. Pom- 

peii) omne conſilium THTMISsTOcLEUM oft 
whoſe whole plan is like that of The- 


miſtocles, to place his chief dependence 


on his power by ſea, Cic. Att. 10, 8. 
go Exilium T hemifloclzum, ib. 

_ THEOCRT'PUS, the prince of pa- 
ſtoral poets, a native of Syracuſe, who 
flouriſhed in the time of Ptolemy Phi. 
ladelphus. Quinctilian ſays of him, 
Admirabilis in ſuo genere T heocritus, 10, 
T, 55. Thirty of his Eidyllia and ſome 
epigrams are ſtill extant. Virgil, in 
ſeveral of his eclogues, has imitated 
and even copied Theocritus. 

'TazopEcTrs, -is, born in Cilicia, a 


ſcholar of Ariſtotle's, in the opinion of 


his maſter an elegant writer, Cic. Or. 
51, & $7.; Laert. 5, 24. to whom A- 
riſtotle is ſaid to have given in a preſent 


his books on oratory, Fal. Max. 8, 


14, 2. Hence Quinctilian obſerves, 
that it was uncertain whether the book 
on rhetoric, which bore the name of 
Theodectes, was his or Ariſtotle's, 2, 
15, 10. et 3, 1, 15. He had an un- 
common memory, Cic. Tuſc. 1, 24. ſo 
that he is ſaid to have been able to re- 
peat any number of verſes upon once 
hearing them read, Quinctil. 11, 2, 51 f. 

Tukop Aus, anti, the father of 
 Hylas, the favourite boy of Hercules, 
Apollodor. 1, 9, 19.; Hygin. 271. 

THrEeopoRUs, of Byzantium, ( By- 
zantius), a ſophiſt at Athens in the 
time of Socrates, who uſed to write 
orations for others, Cic. Br. 12. hence 
called by Socrates xoy0Jadaxy a ſpeech- 
wright or framer, Cic. Or. 12.3 Quinctil. 

„A1. | 

: 'FazopoRuUs, of Cyrene, ( Cyrenai- 
cus, vel -nacus), a philoſopher, who 
denied the exiſtence of the gods, Cic. 
N. D. 1, 1. and therefore was baniſhed 
trom Athens and . Cyrene, Laert. 2, 
86, 101, &c. When Lyſimächus king 
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of Thrace threatened him with the 
croſs, on account of the freedom of hig 
ſpeech, Keep theſe menaces for your 
courtiers,” ſays the philoſopher, “ it 
is all one to Theodorus whether he rot 
on the ground or in the air,“ (Theo- 
dori quidem nihil intereſt, humine, an ſub- 


lime putreſcat), Cic. Tuſc. 1, 43. 


HEODORUS, of Gadira, (Gada- 
reus), FR 2, 15, 21. who wiſhed 
rather to be called a Rhodian, Id. 3; 
I, 17. He taught rhetoric with great 
reputation at Rhodes, where Tiberius 
Caeſar, when he retired to that iſland, 
ſtudiouſly attended him, ib. His ſcho- 
lars were called T:x:oDorEt, iB. 18. 

THEoDosIUs, a Chian, ſent as an 
ambaſſador to the Roman ſenate, af- 
ſaſſinated by the influence of Clodius, 
Cic. Reſp. Har. 16. q 2. The name 


of two Roman emperors, (G. 249. 


T heodofianus codex, a book publiſhed by 


the authority of Theodoſius the young- 
er, a. C. 438. ; containing the conſti- 
tutions of the emperors from Conſtan- 


tine to his own time, (A. 224.) 


TrzoDoTUs, a rhetorician, prae- 
ceptor to Ptolemy, who adviſed the 


killing of Pompey, and was therefore 


ſlain by, Brutus, (Vid. Pourrlus, 5. 
333.) 
Turocxis, a poet of Megira. 
'THEOMNASTUS, a Syracuſan, one 
of the agents of Verres, Cic. Verr. 2, 
21. called by the Syracuſans, Theo- 
ractus, ib. 4, 66. | vey 
THzoN,' -onis, a bitter flanderer 
or backbiter z whence Dente T heonino 
circumrodi, to be bitten by the tooth of 


malice or calumny, to be falſely aſper · 


ſed, Hor. Ep. 1, 18, 82. ; et ibi Schohaft.z 
Auſon. Ep. 4, 102. I 
THEOPHANES, it, an hiſtorian of 
Mitylenae, the capital of Leſbos, in 
great favour with Pompey, whoſe acts 
he recorded, Cic. Arch. 10.; Att. 2, 5. 
et 5, 1-3 Tac. Ann. 6, 18. | 
Tauzoruitvs, the freed man of 
Marcellus, Cic. Fam. 9, 10. --— Q 2- 
One condemned of forgery ( falſi) at 
Athens, Tac. Ann. 2, 55. 
THEOPHRASTUS, a native of E- 
rẽſus in Leſbos, the ſon of @ fuller, the 
EO ſcholar 
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ſcholar and ſucceſſor of Ariſtotle, (G. 
295 ·) originally named Tyrtämus, call. 
ed firſt Euphraſtus, and then TuEO- 
\PHRASTUSs, from his admirable elo- 
- quence, ( divinitate loguendi nomen inve- 
nit), Cic. Or. 19.; Quinctil. 10, 1, 83. 
After ſpending moſt part of his life 
at Athens, he. was diſcovered to be a 
ſtranger by an old woman, at whom 


the aſked the price of ſomething, Cic. 


rut. 46. Quindtil. 8, 1, 2. He wrote 
-an-incredible number of books, Laeri. 
5, 42. ſeyeral of which are {till extant. 
To Theophraſtus we are indebted for 
projrering the works of Ariftotle. He 
ived to the age of eighty-five, ib. 40. 
and yet fo diſſatisfied was he with his 
acquiſitions, in knowledge, that at his 
death he is ſaid to have accuſed nature 
for having given ſo long a life to ſtags 
and crows, to whom it was of no uſe, 
and ſo ſhort a life to men, to whom it 
was, of the greateſt importance, Cic. 
Tuſes 3, 28. ne 8 r 
Tuxorourvus, a Greek orator and 
- hiſtorian, born in Chios, the ſcholar of 
Iſoerates, Cic. Or. 2, 13. and fellow- 
ſtudent of Ephorus, who being of a 
flow capacity, Iſocrates uſed to ſay, 
that he applied a ſpur to Ephorus, 


and a bridle to Theopompus, who was 


of a very quick genius, Cic. Brut, 5 6.; 


QuinGil, 2, 8.11.:ct. 10,1, 74. Theo- 


pompus began his hiſtory where Thu- 


eydides left off, Diodor. 14. p. 305. He 
wrote in a lofty and elevated ſtyle, Cic. 
Brut. 17. reſembling that of an orator, 
which profeſſion he had long exerciſed 
before he undertook, at the ſolicitation 
of ſome friends, the compoſition of 
hiſtory, Quindtil. 10, 1, 74. —Placet 
omnia dlici Iſecratẽo T heopompeoque more, 
every thing ſhould be expreſſed in the 
manner of Iſocrates and Theopompus, 
ie. in meaſured periods, Circ. Or. 61. 
But 7 heopompin» genere, in a bitter or 
ſatirical ſtyle, Cic. Ati. 2, 6. For Theo- 
pompus is ſaid to have been very abu- 
hye or cenſorious, (maledicentiſimus), 
in his writings, Nep. in Aleiliad. 11. 
He is alſo ſaid to have been fabulous, 
Cic. Leg. 1, 1. None of his works are 
now extant, Quincfil. 10, 1, 74. 


— 


Tuxroronrus of Cnidus, (Cnid:- 


I 


us), an intimate acquaintance of Cae- 
ſar's, Cic. Att. 13, 7. 


wad 


Ten e obi Theilen la- 
dy, who put an end to her own life, 


and that of her huſband and children, 
to prevent their falling into the hands 


of Philip king of Macedonia, Liv. 40, 


Tugoxzxus, a general of the A- 
chaeans, Liv. 33, 18. 1155 

TüERAMEN ES, ig, a citizen of A- 
thens, one of the thirty tyrants ap- 
pointed by Lyſander; who diſappro - 
ving of the cruelty of his colleagues, 
was by them thrown into priſon, and 


condemned to drink hemlock.. He 


drank the poiſon with alacrity, (ut i- 


tient obduxit) and with a ſmile, ſaid, 


“ J drink this to the handſome Ori- 
tias, ( Propino hoc pulchro C ritiae) > 
who had been the moſt violent (tacter- 


rimus) againſt him. —It was cuſto- 


mary among the Greeks to name the 
perſon to whom they were to hand the 
cup. Fhus Theramenes with pleaſant- 
ry foretold the death of Critias, which 
ſoon after happened, Cic. Tuſc. 1, 40. 
— Theramenes is praiſed by Cicero as 
an orator, Or. 2, 22. and a ſtateſman, 
ib. 3, 16. But none of his writings 
were extant in the time of Cicero, who 
therefore ſays, De T heramene audivi- 
Muri, Or. 25 22. en Fo $14 168) 
TukkicrEs, i, a famous Corinthi- 
an potter in the time of the poet A- 
riſtophänes, Lucian. Lexiph. c. 7. Athe- 
nac. 9. p. 470. whence TRHRRIcLEA 
ic. vaſa, vaſes made by Thericles, 
Cic. Verr. 4, 18.— 2. A noted 
ſculptor, Plin. 16, 40. #7 
THErmuUs, a Roman ſirname. 
A. Minucius THñERMUsS, twice de- 
fended by Cicero, and acquitted, Cic. 
Flacc. 39. Po ws Hull 
9. Tuszuvs, practor of Aſia, a. 
701. Cic. Fam. 2, 17. the friend of Ci- 
cero, two of whoſe letters to 'Thermus 
are ftill extant, Cic. Fam. 2, 18. et 13, 
53.3 Conf. 5, 13, 21, &C. | 


'THERODAMAS, -antts, v. THEROM E- 
DON, -ontis, a king of Scythia, who u- 
ſed to keep lions, and feed them with 
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human blood, to render them more 
fierce, Ovid. Pont. 1, 2, 121. whence 
Therodamantẽi leones. Id. in Ibin, 383. 
THE RON, -0nts, v. -ontis, a chief of 
the Latins, the largeſt in fize among 
them, (virum, for virorum, maximus), 


ſlain by Aeneas, YVirg. A. 10, 312. 


A 2. One of Actaeon's dogs, 
Ovid. Met. 3, 211. ; 


- THERSANDER, dri, v. -drus, 
v. Theſſandrus, the ſon Polynices and 
Argia, Stat. T heb. 3, 677, & 683. ; Hy- 


gin. 71.; Apollodor. 3, J, 2. one of the 


ſeven leaders, called Epigoni, who took 
'Thebes, and placed Therſander on the 
Theban throne, (G. 432.) He is ſuppo- 
ſed afterwards to have gone to the Tro- 


jan war, and to have been one of thoſe 


ſhut up in the wooden horſe, Serv. ad 
Firg. A. 2, 261. et Lutat. ad Stat. Fheb. 
3, 683, Dictys Cretenſis ſays he was 
ſlain in a battle with Teléphus, 2, 2. 
Homer does not mention him. 

- TnrrRsEs, a Theban, ( /ſmenius), the 
friend (hoſpes) of Anius, Ovid. Met. 
I 3, 682. 

TukERSsIL&chus, the ſon of Ante- 
nor, (Antẽnòrides), ſlain in the Tro- 
jan war, Virg. Aen. 6, 483. et 12, 363. 

TkksI TES, ae, a Graecian, remark- 


able for his deformity, impudence, and 


ſcurrility, who uſed to inveigh againſt 
all the leading men, particularly againſt 
Agamemnon and Ulyſſes, Homer. II. 
2, 212, &c.; Ovid. Pont. 4, 13, 15. 
Am. 2, 6, 41. Ulyſſes ſtruck him for his 
abuſive language, Ovid. Met. 13, 233. 
and Achilles ſlew him with a ſtroke of 
his fiſt, becauſe he laughed at him for 
mourning the death of Patroclus, ib. 
-— ——— Thersites is put for any ugly and 


cowardly perſon, Ovid. Rem. Am. 48 2. 


Juvenal. 8, 269. et 11, 311 
THEsSEUS, (2 ſyll.) Ei, v. - Sor, the 
ſon of Aegeus ( Aegides ) and Aerhra, 
called by the poets the ſon of Nep- 
tune, Cie. N. D. 3, 18. king of © 
thens, one of the moſt renowned he- 
roes of antiquity, (Vid. G. 421, &c.) 
—— — THESIDES, e, the ſon of The- 
feus, i. e. Hippolitus, Ovid. Ep. 4, 65. 
plur. Thesidae, the Athenians, Virg. 
G. 2, 383,—— THESEUS, adj. of or 
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belonging to Theſeus, thus, Tessa ca- 
rina, the ſhip of Theſeus, Propert. 1, 
3, 1. Thesea fides, ſincere affection, 
true friendſhip, ſuch as that of The- 
ſeus to Pirithous, Ovid. Triſt. 1, 3, 66. 
Thes#a laude, by the virtue or praiſes 
worthy conduct of Theſeus, Id. Met. 83 
263. | | 

PnrsALvs, a native of Lampsäcus, 
whom Verres accuſed of having exci- 
ted the people of that city againit him, 
Cic. Verr. 1, 33. 1 2 

Tu EVU DAS, ae, a freed man of Tre. 
bianus, Cic. Fam. 6, 10. g 

THESPIS, die, a native of Ica- 
ria in Attica, the firſt inventor of tra- 
gedy, in the time of Solon, Plutarch. 
in Solone, Hor. Ep. 276. (Vid. Rom. 
A. 35 5.) 

3 v, Theſtius, the fon of 
Erechtheus, king of Theſpiae, a town 
of Boeotia, who had 50 daughters, all 
of whom bore ſons to Hercules, (G. 


403.) whence Theſpiadum nepoter, the 


poſterity of Hercules by one of theſe, 
Sil. 11, 19. 

TxresT1vs, the father of Althaea, 
who is hence called TygsrAs, -adis, 
Ovid. Met. 8, 452. Tritt. 1, 6, 18. al- 
ſo the father of Toxeus and Plexippus, 
hence called T hefliadae, arum, (G. 
433.) Ovid. Met. 8, 304, & 434. Reſ⸗ 
pice T heſliaden, remember the fate of 
Meleager, the grandſon of Theſtius by 
Althaea, Id. Faft. 5, 305. 

 THevsToOR, rm, the father of Cal- 
chas, the augur ; who is hence called 
TrrsToRIDEs, ae, Ovid. Met. 12, 
19-3 Stat. Achill. 1, 497. 

Trsryris, ir, a country woman, 
Virg. E. 2, it. 

THET IS. -idis, v. -idos, a ſea· god - 
deſs, the daughter of Nereus and Do- 


ris, and grand- daughter of Oceanus or 
Neptune, and Tethys; hence called 


2 es, Catull. 63, 28, &c. the 
wife of Peleus and mother of Achilles, 


(Vid. G. 445.) Marina Thetis, the 


Tea-goddeſs Thetis, Hor. Cd. 1, 8, 14. 
So acguorea, Ovid. Met. 11, 226... 
Thetis is ſometimes put for the ſea; 


thus, Tentare Thelim v.. in ratibus, to 
ſail, Virg. Z. 43 32. Plana T hetis, the 
302 calm 
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THI 
calm ſea, Stat. T heb. 5, 709. Eryth- 


raei Tbetidos lapilli, pearls from the 


Arabian or Red Sea, Stat. Silv. 4, 6, 
18. £ 


Tuissg, ser, a Babylonian girl, be. 


loved by Pyrämus, Ovid. Met. 4, 55, 
&c. | | 
Troas, -antis, a king of Taurica, a 


country on the Palus Maeõtit, Ovid. 


Pont. 3, 2, 59-——Diape ThoanTE a, 
Diana, worſhipped in Taurica by ſa- 
crificing to her human victims, Val. 
Flacc. 8, 208. (Vid. G. 408.) 

Troas, the father of Hypſipyle, 
preſerved by her, -pollodor. 1, , 17. 
(G. 441.) 2. A praetor of the 
Aetolians, Liv. 35, 12, &c. | 

Tromyrs. Vid. Touvkis. 

L. Tuogius Balbus, a native of 
Lanuvium, a great voluptuary, Cic. 
Fin. 2, 20, & 22. | 

Sp. TrorIvs, a popular orator, Cic. 


Brut. 31. When tribune a. 646, he got 


a law paſſed, ( Lex T horia), exempting 
the poſſeſſors of the public lands in I- 
taly from paying tribute, (agrum vedi- 
gali levavit), ib. 36. which proved moſt 
pernicious to the ſtate, Appian. B. C. 1, 
367. This law alſo contained ſome 
regulations concerning the public paſ- 
tures, Cic. Or. 2, 70. ; 

Tuorn, the name of Mercury a- 


mong the Egyptians, and of the firſt 


month of their year, Cie. N. D. 3, 22. 
THrASEA, a noble Roman of great 
virtue, put to death by Nero, Tac. Ann. 
16, 21. 
Tusastus, (al. Thaſtus,) a ſooth- 
ſayer of Cyprus, who having adviſed 
Busĩris to ſacrifice foreigners to appeaſe 
Jupiter, in order to procure rain, was 
| himſelf made the firſt victim, Ovid. Ari. 
Am. 1, 649, 5 | 


Tux, -onis, a boaſting captain in 
Terence, Eun. 3, 1, &. — 2. A 


ſtatuary, Plin. 34» 8— Zo A na- 


tive of 'Tyndaris in Sicily, Cie. Verr. 
2 22. R 53 3 6 
| W THRAS YB LUS, a celebrated 


Athenian general, who delivered his 


country from the oppreſſion of the 


thirty tyrants, whom the Lacedae- 


i 1 
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THU 


monians had appointed to rul * * 


thens, Nep. 8, 1. Having recovered 
peace, he cauſed a law to be made, 
called an amnefly, or act of oblivi- 
on, that every thing that was paſt 
ſhould be forgotten, ib. 3. Being af- 
terwards ſent with a fleet into Afia 
Minor, and having landed near Aſpen- 
dus in Pamphilia, he was ſlain by an 


unexpected attack from the people 


of that town, whom his ſoldiers had 
plundered without his knowledge, Xe- 


noph. a Hellen. 45 17. Nepos ſays, in a 


Cilicia, ib. 4. | 2 

THrASYLLUs, a Theſſalian, ſlain by 
Eurydamas, to revenge which Simo v. 
on, the brother of Thraſyllus, flew 
Eurydämas, and dragged his body 
round his brother's tomb, Ovid. 16. 3, 
334-3 Scholiaſt. in Homer. Il. 22, 398. 
 TrrasyMAcnvus, of Chalcẽdon, a 
celebrated ſophiſt, Cic. Or. 3, 16, & 
32. ſaid to have been the firſt who 


treated of the harmonious arrangement 


of words in ſentences, Cic. Or. 12. 


THUCYDIDES, =, an excellent | 
Greek hiſtorian, the ſon of Olörus, 


deſcended by the father's ſide from a 


king of Thrace, and by the mother's. 


ſide from Miltizdes, born at Athens 


- about 475 years before the Chriſtian 


aera. When Herodotus read his hiſ- 
tory publicly at the Olympic games, 
Thucydides, then a boy, is {aid to have 
been ſo affected with the honours con- 
ferred on Herodotus, that he ſhed 
tears, which attracted the notice of 
Herodotus, Suidas in voce Trucyni- 
DEs. Being ſent to the relief of Am- 
phipolis, and having failed in the at- 
tempt, he was baniſhed by the faction 
of Cleon, T hucyd. 4 P. 32 1. During 
his exile he lived for the moſt part in 
Thrace, on an eſtate belonging to his 
wife, where he is ſaid to have written 
the hiſtory of the war between the peo- 
ple of Peloponneſus and the Atheni- 


ans, commonly called the Pelopannefian 


war, in eight books, (G. 346.) His 
work contains an account only of the 
firſt twenty-one years of that war. The 


hiſtory of the other fix years was writ- 


i 


' 


THY 
ten by Xenophon and Theopompus. 
Cicero ſpeaking of Thucydides, ſays, 
Et Athenienſis erat et ſummo loconatus, ſum- 
muſque vir, Br. 11. T hucydides omnes di- 
cendi artificio, med ſententid, facile vicit: qui 
ita creber eft rerum frequentia, ut verborum 
prope numerum ſententiarum numero conſe- 


quatur, & . Or. 2, 13. He deſcribes 


wars and battles as if he were ſounding 


a charge on a trumpet, (de bellicis rebus 
canit etiam quodammodo bellicum), Cic. 
Or. 12. Demoſthenes ſo much admi- 
red Thucydides, that, in order tho- 
roughly to acquire the energy of his 
language, he is ſaid to have tranſcri- 
bed his hiftory eight times with his 
own hand, Lucian. adverſus indo. Thu- 
cydides poſſeſſes in an eminent degree 
the firſt quality of an hiſtorian, impar- 
tiality. The diſtinguiſhing properties 
of his ſtyle are conciſeneſs and force; 
but, as Cicero obſerves, his brevity of- 
ten renders him "obſcure, particularly 
in his ſpeeches, on which account he 
is not a proper model for public ſpeak- 
ers to follow, Cic. Or. 9. There were 
ſeveral orators at Rome in the time of 
Cicero, who profeſſed to be imitators 
of Thucydides, (qui ſe T hucydidios pro- 
Fiterentur), but had nothing of his e- 
nergy either in ſentiment or ſtyle. 
When they have uttered, ſays Cice- 
ro ridiculing them, a few mutilated 
and broken periods, which they might 


have done without any maſter to imi- 


tate, they think themſelves genuine 
Thucydideſes, ( germanos ſe putant eſſ⸗ 


 Thucydidas), Cic. Or. 9. 
THYESTES, is, et ae, the ſon 


of Pelops by Hippodamia, the grand- 
ſon of Tantälus, and great-grandſon 
of Jupiter, Cic. Tuſc. 3, 12, & 18. He 
is ſaid to have had children by Aer5- 

a, the wife of his brother Atreus, 
king of Mycenae; in revenge for which 
Atreus ordered theſe children to be 
ſlain and ſerved up to their father 'Thy- 
eſtes at an entertainment. From which 
dreadful ſpectacle the ſun is ſaid to 
have turned away his face or chariot, 
(G. 405.) THEeyesTEs fabula, a 
play of Ennius concerning this horrid 


ory, Cic, Br. 20.— Hence, Utque 
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(al. Atque) Tuvxsr at redeant fi tem- 
fora (al. fercula) menſae, Solis ad Evas 
currus agetur aquas, Ovid. Pont. 6, 4, 
47. SO, Qualem, fugiente per ortus Sole, 

Thyeſteae noctem duxere Mycenae, as My- 
cenae, diſgraced by the ſupper of Thy- 
eſtes, was darkened when the ſun fled 

to the eaſt, Lucan. I, 543. Tur- 

ESTEAE preces, the execrations of Thy - 
eſtes againſt Atreus for his wickednels, 

contained in the plays compoſed on 
that ſubject, Hor. Epod. 5, 86. 3; Cic. 

Piſ. 19.——THYEST1ADEs, ae, i. e. 

Aegiſthus, the ſon of Thyeſtes, Ovid. 

Art. Am. 2, 407. 

Tnrytia, the daughter of the river 
Cephiſus, Herodot. 7, 178. ſuppoſed 
to have been the firſt that was initiated 
into the myſteries of Bacchus, whence 
Tayias f. Tnyas, -adis, v. -&dos, a 
bacchanal, Hor. Od. 3, 15, 10.; Virg. 
Aen. 4, 301. acc. ptur. 'Thyadas, Hor. 
Od. 2, 19, 9. but others derive this 
word from Tv, to ruſh with impetu- 
olity. | 

Tüvukrz, -es, a noted adreſs or 
dancer in the time of Domitian, the 
wife or miſtreſs of the mimic Latinns; 
both of them greatly admired by that 
emperor, Martial. 1, 5, 5. She is ſuppo- 
ſed to have been named from (Tuan) 
an elevated part on the Greek ſtage 
where the actors ſtood, Pollux; whence 
a particular kind of players were call- 
ed THYMEL1CI, Vitruv. 5, 8.—4 tre. 
pido Thymele ſubmiſſa Latino, Thyme» 
le is ſent by her huſband Latinus, a- 
fraid of being accuſed, (to the informs 
er, in order to conciliate his favour), 
Juvenal. 1, 36. Nuſtica T hymele diſcit, 
1, e. the country girl learns in the 
theatre to be as immodeſt as Thymele, 
Id. 6, 66. | 8 

Turuokrrs, a Trojan, who firſt 
adviſed that the wooden horſe con- 
ſtructed by the Greeks ſhould be 
brought within the walls of Troy, as 
Servius ſays, to revenge the death of 
a child who had been killed by Priam's 
order, in conſequence of an anſwer of 
the ſoothſayers, Virg. Aen. 2, 32 
TPuvöxk, -es, the mother of Bac- 
chus, the ſame with Semele : whence 
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TTuS 
Thyonens (3 ſyll.) a name of Bacchus, 


Hor. Od. 1, 17, 23. ; e ibi Scholiaft. or 


Trronrinus, Catull. 27, 7 *. 
TintrINVs Sylvius, the tenth king 
of Alba, Liv. 1, 3. : 
TinBEx1vs, a Roman praenomen, (Ti- 
beris coeperunt wocitari, qui ad fluvium 
Tiberim naſcebantur, Epit. ſub Val. 


ads Nero Caeſar, the ſuc- 
eeſſor of Auguſtus in the empire of 
Rome, Suet. Tib. 3; Tac. Ann. 6, 51. 
He is commonly diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of TisER Ius, T ac. et Suet. paſſim. 
Vid. Nezo. TisgR EIA aula, the 
court of Tiberius, Stat. Silv. 3, 3, 66. 
ira T1BERT ANA, akind of pears, 

&f which Tiberius was fond, Plin. 15, 


15. | 
. Altius TTBULLUS, an ex- 
eellent elegiac poet in the time of Au- 
guſtus, ellderned by Quinctilian the 
moſt correct and elegant in his way, 
Cajus (ſc. elegiae) mihi terſus atque 
ant maxim videtur auctor Tibullus), 
10, 1, 93. the friend of Horace, who 
inſcribes to him, Od. 1, 33. and Ep. 
I, 4. often celebrated by Ovid, thus, 
Denec erunt ignes, arcuſque Cupidinis ar- 
ma, Diſcentur numeri, culte T ibulle, tui, 
Am. t, 15, 27. So tb. 3, 9, 39, & 66.; 
Art. Am. 3, 334-; Rem. 763.; Tr. 2, 
447» 463. & 4, 10, 51. et 5, 1, 18. 


tis, the founder of Tibur, Plin. 16, 
44- 3 Hor. Od. 1, 7, 13. aſſiſted by his 
two brothers Coras and Catillus, Serv. 
ad Virg. 5, 670. Hence Horace calls 
1, 18, 2. e 
M. Ticgrrius Hermogenes, a Sar- 
dinian freed man, very ſkilful in muſic, 
a favourite with Julius Caeſar, Cie. 
Fam. 7 24+ Att. 13 49 & 51. and af · 


Some ſuppoſe Thyone to have been the 
nurſe of Bacchus, Vid. Scboliaſt. ad. Pindar, 
Pyth. 3, 176. But others "derive Thyoneus, 
as well as Thyas, from Suzy; and this de- 
rivation ſeems to be confirmed by Horace 

ining Thyaneus with Semeltins which he 
ardly would have done, if he had taken 
Thyone to be the ſame with Semele, iB. Ci- 
Eero mentions ſeveral of the name of Bac- 
ebus ; ) 
Thyone, Nat. D. 3, 23. (Vid. G. 382.) 
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oge of them, the ſon of Niſus and 


T1IL 
terwards with Auguſtus, Hor. Sat. 1, 
2, 5. liberal to muſicians, mimics, and 
other people of that deſcription, who 
therefore were ſorry at his death, ib. 3. 
Horace deſcribes him as of a very in- 
conſiſtent character, (Ni fuit unguam 
Sie impar ſibi, ib. 18.) | 
Sofonius TI GEILI Rus, praefe&t of 
the praetorian cohorts, Tac. Ann. 14, 
51. who gained the favour of Nero by 
the baſeſt means, ib. 57. & 15, 50. 
and at laſt deſerted him. Upon the ac- 
ceſſion of Galba he was forced to put 
an end to his days, having ſpent his 
old age in the ſame profligate manner 


as he had ſpent his youth, Tac. Hit. 


1, 72. | | 
TIGRINES, i, king of Arme 
nia, the ſon-in-law of Mithridates, Cic. 
Manil. 2. vanquiſhed by Lucullus witng 
prodigious loſs, Plutarch. in Lucullo. 
After the death of Mithridites he came 
mto the Roman camp, and threw him- 
ſelf at the feet of Pompey, who reſto- 
red him to his thrones Id. in Pomp. 
Dio, 36, 35.3 Cic. Sext. 27, but not till 
after receiving from him an immenſe 
ſum of money, Yell. 2, 37. no leſs than 
6000 talents to himſelf, 10,000 drach- 
mae to each tribune, 1000 to each cen- 
turion, and 50 to each ſoldier, Appian. 
in Mithrid. p. 243. Hence Pompey 
calls him Tigranes menus, Lucan. 2, 637. 
TiGRANEs, the fon of the former, 
who having rebelled againſt his father, 
firſt invited Pompey into Armenia; 
but diſſatisfied with the favourable 
terms granted by Pompey to his fa- 
ther, he endeavoured to excite the 
Parthians againſt the Romans. On 
which account he was carried by Pom- 
to Rome, and led in triumph, 
Plutarch. ibid. He afterwards made his 
eſcape from priſon by the aſſiſtance of 
Clodius, Dio, 38, 30. p. 78.; Cic. Att, 
3, 8. Appian by miſtake fays he was 
put to death, ib. 253. W Mind 
I. Tirrius Cimber, (al. Tullius Cim- 


ber), one of the principal aſſaſſins (de 
percuſſoribus v. inter fedtoribus ) of Caeſar, 
though formerly he had been a keen 
ſupporter (propugnator) of his party, 
Cic. Phil. 25 II.; Suct. Cacſ. 82. At- 

| ter 


TIM | 
ter the death of Caeſar, he equipped 
a fleet in Bithynia, which province he 
had received from Caeſar when alive, 
Cic. Fam. 12, 13. He gave the charge 
of this fleet to Turulius the quaeſtor, 
- and went himſelf with his troops to 
Syria, to aſſiſt Caſſius, ib. et Dio, 47, 


1. o 
? TIMAEUS, a Greek hiſtorian, 
born at Tauromenium in Sicily, (Tau- 
romenites), who flouriſhed in the time 
of Agathocles, tyrant of Syracuſe. 
Cicero calls him the moſt learned and 
eloquent of the Greek hiſtorians, Cc. 
Or. 2, 14; but Plutarch ſpeaks of 
him in very different terms, in Nicia 
pr. He wrote many books, none of 
which are now extant, particularly a 
continued _ hiſtory {perpetua hiſtoria) 
of Sicily, Suidas; and a detached ac- 


count of the wars of Pyrrhus, Cic# 


Fam. 5, 12. Diodorus praiſes him for 


his knowledge and accuracy, but blames 


him for his unſeaſonable and bitter re- 
marks on. characters, whence he was 
called Epitimacus, i. e. the reprover, 5, 
I. et 13, 90. (maledicenti/jimus, Nep. 7s 
11.) Polybius blames him not only 


for his ſatirical aſperity, but alſo for. 


want of yeracity, 12, 3, & 6. Timae- 
us was baniſhed from Sicily by Aga- 
thocles, and wrote his. hiſtory at A- 
thens, Plutarch. de Exilio. He is ſaid 
to have lived to the age of 96, Lucian. 
de Macrobiit. 8 
Timazvs, a Pythagorẽan philoſo- 
pher of Locris, {Locrenſis), contem- 
porary with Plato, Cic. Hin. 5,29. 
_TimaGENEs, ie, a native of Alex- 


andria, brought as a captive to Rome 


by Gabinius, purchaſed as a ſlave by 
Fauſtus, the ſon of Sulla, who on ac- 
count of his uncommon genius manu- 
mitted him, Suidas. He was particu- 
larly remarkable for his wit and raille- 
ry, ( Senec. Controver/. 34+ 3 Hor. Ep. 1, 
19, 15.) by which means he loſt the 
favour of Auguſtus, and was debarred 
from coming to the palace. Whereup- 


dn he burnt the hiſtory which he had 


compoſed concerning the acts of Cae- 
far. He afterwards lived in the fami- 
ly of Aſinius Pollio to a good old age, 
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and was univerſally reſpected, (iat civi- 
tate diledtus et), Senec. de Ira, 3, 23. 
TinaGORAsS, ae, an Athenian, 

put to death by his countrymen, be- 
cauſe when ſent on an embaſly to the 
king of Perſia, he had, according to 
the cuſtom of the country, proſtrated 
himſelf on being admitted to an au- 
dience of that monarch, Fal. Max. 6, 
3, ext. 2. (G. 621.) But Plutarch 
ſays, that he was puniſhed capitally 
for having received bribes from the 
Perſian king, in Pelopida, p. 294. et in 
Artaxerxe, p. 1022. 

TiMAaGORAs, an Epicurean philoſo- 
pher, Cic. Ac. 4, 25. ; : 

TIMANTHES, vel Timantes, 

-is, an excellent painter, a native of 
Cythnus, ( Cythnius,) Quinctil. 2, 13, 
13. or of Sicyon, Zuftath, ad. II. 
24, 163. contemporary with Zeuxis, 
Cic. Brut. 18. His moſt celebrated 
work was the picture of Iphigenia, 
about to be ſacrificed to Diana; in 
which having exhauſted all his art in 
repreſenting the grief of the other ſpec- 
tators, and not being able properly 
to expreſs the feelings of Agamemnon, 
he veiled his face, Plin. 35, 10.; Cic. 
Or. 22.; Val. Max. 8, 11, ext. 6. In 
this picture he is ſaid to have excelled 
Celotes of Teios, Quinctil. 2, 13, 13. 
He alſo vanquiſhed Parrhaſius, in 
painting the conteſt between Ajax and 
Ulyſſes for the arms of Achilles, Plin. 
35, 10.; Achan. 9, It. | 

TimaRCHIDES, zi, a freed man 
and an accenſus of Verres in Sicily, no- 
torious for his crimes, Cic. Verr. 2, 28, 
&c. | 2 

TinochAxks, is, the phyſician or 
friend of king Pyrrhus, who propoſed 
to Fabricius, for a ſuitable reward, to 
cut off that prince by poiſon, Gell. 3. 
8. (G. 233.) | | 

T1iMoCLEA, a noble lady, who pu- 
niſhed one of the ſoldiers of Alexander 
for offering violence to her by tum- 
bling him into a draw-well, Plutarch. 
in Alex. | | 

TimocLEs, i, a dancer, the com- 
panion of L. Piſo in Macedonia, Cic. 
TIMO. 


TIM 
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\Tixocxirts, brother to Metro- at Actium; where he propoſed to live 


dorus,: the friend of Epicurus ; whom 
that philoſopher abuſed in his writings, 
becauſe he had differed with him in o- 
Pinion, Cic. N. D. 1, 33, & 40. He 
was, however, appointed by Epicurus 
one of his heirs, C:-. Fin. 2, 31.; Laert. 
10, 16, &c. | | : 
- TIMOLEON, -ontis, an illuſtrious 
neral of Corinth, who had ſuch a 
teſtation of tyranny, that he cauſed 
his own brother Timophänes, to be 
put to death, becauſe he had uſurped 
the government of his country, Nep. 
20, 1. Being ſent to the aſſiſtance of 
the Syracuſans, he expelled the tyrant 
Dionyſius, drove the Carthaginians 
from Sicily, after having defeated them 
in a great battle near the river Crini- 
ſus, ib. 2. (G. 267.) Helived during 
the reſt of his life in a private ſtation 


at Syracuſe, where he was juſtly 


treated with the higheſt reſpect, ib. 3, 


& 4. After his death he was buried 


at the public expence in a gymnaſium, 


called from him, T imoleonteum, ib. 5. 


Plutarch ſays that he was buried in 
the forum, in vita cus. He had a 
firm belief in divine providence, (Ni- 
lil enim rerum humanarum fine deorum nu- 
mine agi putabat,) Nep. ib. 4. When a 
petulant perſon one day inveighed a- 
gainſt him in the public aſſembly, he 
thanked the gods, that they had re- 
ftored ſuch liberty to the Syracuſans, 


that any one might expreſs his ſen- 


timents concerning whom he pleaſed 
with impunity, #6. 5. 8 

TinonAcnhus, a noted painter of 
Byzantium in the time of Julius Caeſar, 
Plin. 35, 11. | F 
TIMON, nis, an Athenian in the 


time of the Peloponneſian war; who 


from his averſion to ſociety, and the 


diſlike he expreſſed againſt his own 


ſpecies, was called the Miſanthrope, 
or Man- hater, Cic. Tuſc. 4, II.; Amic. 
23. Ti Nox EA coena, a ſolitary ſup- 
per, (al. modica,) Senec. Ep. 18. —— 
Tin ox iu, v. Timoneum, a houſe which 


Antony cauſed to be built on the ſea 


near the iſland Pharos, after his defeat 


* * - * — 


retired like Timon, Plutarch. in Anton. 


P. 9 


48. . 
 TIMOTHEUS, the ſon of Conon, 
an illuſtrious Athenian general; diſ- 
tinguiſted not only by his military ex- 


ploits, Nep. 13, 1, &c. but alſo by his 


learning, Ci. Of: 1, 32. He ſupped 
one day with Plato, and was highly 
delighted with the ſimplicity of his 
fare. Having met the philoſopher 
next day, he ſaid, © Your ſuppers are 
agreeable, not only for the time, but 
alſo on the day after, Cic. Tuſc. 5, 

5. | 5 
a T1MOTHEUS, a poet and muſician 
of Miletus, who made ſeveral improve- 
ments in ancient muſic. He uſed 
eleven ſtrings to his lyre, inſtead of ſe- 
ven, the ordinary number ; and there- 
fore the · Lacedaemonians are ſaid to 


have ordered the additional ſtrings to 


be taken off, Cic. Legg. 2, 15 f. Pau- 
ſanias ſays, they ſuſpended his lyre in 
a place called Sta, 3, 12. Athenaeus 
mentions this circumſtance differently, 
14, 9. Timotheus is reported to have 
demanded twice as much for teaching 


thoſe who had been inſtructed by ano- 


ther, as he did from thoſe who had 
never been taught at all, Qing. 
2, 3, 3. Timotheus flouriſhed in the 
time of Philip and Alexander. * 


Timor us, an excellent ſculptor 7 
one of thoſe who carved the Mauſo-' 


!zum, Plin. 34, 8. 

T. Tixcas, v. Tinca, a native of 
Placentia, a man ot great wit and hu- 
mour, (dicax et facetus,) Cic. Br. 46. 
The ſame probably who is mentioned, 
Quinctil. 1, 5, Iz. e N 

TIPH TS, -yis . -yos, the pilot of 
the ſhip Argo, Virg. E. 4, 34 Quid 
tht cum patrià, navita Tiphy, mea? Wnat 
had you to do with my country ? i. e. 
Why did you come to Lemnos ? Ovid. 
Ep. 6, 48. TH : 


TIRESIAS, «ae; a famous The- 


ban augur, (G. 455.) put for any 
blind perſon, Juvenal. 13, 349. * 


TIRI DATES, ii, a Parthian no- 


bleman, raiſed to the throne, when 
; Wo Fae. Phraates, 


JJ 2 . . ,,, ,, vs ASA 
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Phraãtes was expelled fot his cruelty ; 
but Phraites being afterwards reſtored. 
by the aſſiſtance of the Scythians, Ti- 
ridates fled to Auguſtus, and carried 


with him the youngeſt ſon of Phraätes, 


Dio, 51, 18.; Juſtin. 42, 5.-— Quid 
Tiridatem terreat, unice Securus, per- 
fectly regardleſs of what terrifies Tiri- 
dates, or what he is afraid of, Hor. Od. 
1, 26, F. leſt Auguſtus ſhould. give 
him up to Phraites, who demanded 
him; but Auguſtus did not comply 


wioith the requeſt, Dio, ib. et 53, 33. 


TIRO, nis, firit the flave, and 
afterwards the favourite freed man of 
Cicero, Cic. Fam. 16, 1, &c. Att. 7, 
5. ; hence called M. Tullius Tiro; 
a man of an elegant genius, whom 
Cicero educated with the greateſt care, 
and afterwards emplayed as the aſſiſt- 
ant of his ſtudies, Gell. 7, 3. et 13, 9. 
How much Cicero valued Tiro, we 
may judge from the affectionate ex- 
preſſions which he uſes in his letters to 
him, Fam. 16, 1, 2, &c.; Add. Plin. 
Ep. 7, 4-— Tiro is ſaid to have written 
three books, containing the jeſts and 
witty ſay ings of Cicero; but theſe were 
aſcribed alſo to Quintus, Cicero's bro- 


ther, or to {ome other perſon, Quindctil. 


6, 3, 5. Tiro alſo contracted the com- 
mentaries or memoirs which Cicero left 


concerning himſelf, Id. 10, 7, 31. Ti- 


ro compoled ſeveral learned works of 


his own, Gell. 13, 9. —To. Tiro we are 


| indebted for the epiſtles of Cicero to 
his friends; commonly called Epis- 


ol AE AD #AMILIAREs, but in the molt 


ancient manuſcripts EpisTorAas AD PI- 


YFERSos: Tiro is ſaid to have firſt in- 
vented the art of writing ſhort-hand, 
and to have lived to the age of an 
hundred, Hieronym. in Chronic. Euſcb. 
'T1$1As, ae, a Sicilian, the moſt 
ancient writer on the art of rhetoric, 
Quindtil. 2, 1 7, J. et 3, 1, 8. 
T1i84MENES, is, the ſon of Oreſtes, 
king of Mycenae, Ovid. in [bin, 348. 3 
Frontin. 1, 2. (Vid. G. 408.) 
Tisirnöòxx, er, (i. e. witrix caedis,) 


one of the three Furies. 


* Impexs feros pro crinibus angues, having 
fierce ſnakes intwined for hair, . Tibull. 1, 3; 


[ 568; 


Ovid. Faſ's 1, 461. 


N 
T1iSSAPHERNES, e, a Perfian (as 
trap, Nep. 9, 3. et 17, 2.3 Fuſtin. 55 


1. (Fid. G. 617.) % ee, 

I TAN, -anis, vel Tia Ixus, i 
the ſon of Coelus and Terra, the elder 
brother of Saturn, (G. 355. Ti. 
tanes vel Titani, the ſons of Titan, 
(the Titans,) who made war on Sa- 
turn for taking the kingdom from their 
father, (G. 356, & 438.) F Os 

'TITHoONUS, vel -os, the ſon of 
Liomedon, with whom Aurora fell in 
love on account of his beauty, and car- 
ried him off through the air into Aeths 
topia, fo that he became her huſband ; 
whence ſhe is called Tithoni conjux, 
Ovid. Ep. 18, 111. Am. 2. 5, 45+ 3 
TiTHoN1A conjux, Virg. Aen, 8, 384. ; 
Ovid. Faſt, 3, 403. and ſimply Titho- 
nia, Val. Flac. 1, 311. or Tithonts, 
-idis, Stat. Silv. 5, 1, 34.— When the 
dawn rifes, Aurora 1s ſaid to leave the 
couch of 'Tithonus, Virg. G. 1, 447 f. 


Aurora procured from Jupiter immor- 


tality for Tithõnus; but having forgotten 


to alk perpetual youth, he became ſo 
weak, through extreme old age, that 
he prayed for death, and was changed 
into a cicada, (G. 377.) Hence Mi- 
nuit Tithonum longa ſenectus, leſſened his 
ſtrength, or weakened him, Hor. Od. 2, 
17, 3. Tithonuſque remotus in auras, ic. 

: ; | | occidit, 


69. 80 Crinita hydrit, Claudian, de Rapt. 
Proſerp. I, 40. Serpentibus undique compta, 
Virg. Cul. 217. pallida, Id. G. 3, 553. Pals" 
la ſuccindta cruenti—ultrix accinffa flagelld, 
quatit ſontes, Id. A. 6, $55, & 5 10. Sava, 
Hor, Sat. I, 8, 34 — Eradere vitae Tempora, 
fe poſſis, T.ſipbonaea fuae, to eraſe from the 
record of your life, if you can, the time in 
which you exerciſed envy and malice againſt 
me, like a fury, Ovid. Tr. 4, 9, 6. 
ft Bella Titania, Titanian wars, i. e. 
fruitlels, ſuch as the Titans waged againſs 
the gods, 81“. 12, 725. Titaniaci dracones, pro- 
duced from the blood of the Titans; or which 
Medi received from Titan or the ſun, to- 
gether with her chariot, Ovid. Met. 7, 399. 
t Proxima- preſpiciet Tithono. nupta relicto 
Arcadiae ſacrum pontificale deae, i. e. on the 
next day ſhall be the feſtival of Carmenta, 
Fam, Phryx, a nupid 
quereris, Titbone, relingui, O Trojan Titho- 
nis, you complain that you are left by your 
wife, i. e. it is morning, 76, 6, 473. 


3 


TT 
occidit, and Tithonus is dead, though 
formerly removed by Aurora into the 
air, 1. e. carried through the air into 
Aethiopia, ib. 1, 28,'8. —— Tithoma ſe- 
nectus, Stat. Silv. 4, 3, 151. | 


Tiruzzusres, zie, captain of the 


king of Perſia's guards; who by the 
king's order put Tiffaphernes to death, 
and ſucceeded him in his government, 
G. 67.) 9 Le 4 
( "OY the wife of Cotta, Cic. 
Br. 60. Fe 0 e 
Cn. TiTixivs, a Roman eques, Cic. 
Cluent. 56. | | 
9. Frrinvs, the brother-german of 
C. Fannius, i. e. by the ſame mother, 
Cic. Verr. 1, 49. He ſeems to have 
been intimate with Cicero, who made 
L. Tullius one of his lieutenants at 
the recommendation of Titinius, Cir. 
Att. 5, 21. Add. ib. 2, 4. et 7, 18. et 9, 6. 


Tiridii, perſons put to death by 


Catiline during the uſurpation of Sulla, 
Cir. Pet. Conf. c. 2. | 
Tirrus, one of the ringleaders of 
Clodius's mobs, Cic. Dom. 29.; Har. 
reſp. 27. ; Sext. 52. | 
Ci. Trrivs, an orator and writer of 
tragedies, Cic. Br. 45. | 
Ci. Tirivs Rufus, city praetor in 
the confulſhip of Paulus and Marcellus, 
Dic. Fam. 13, 57. lieutenant of Dolo- 
bella in Aſia, ib. 12, 15. | 


P. Tirius, a tribune, a. 710, Cic. 


Fam. 10, 12. 

Ser. TiIrius, a ſeditious tribune, a. 
654, Cic. Or. 2, 11. by whom ſeveral 
laws were paſſed, called Leges Tuliae, 
Cic. Leg. 2, 6, & 12. He was an 
acute ſpeaker, but ſo effeminate in his 
geſture, that a certain dance was from 
Pim called Tirius, Cic. Br. 62 f.; 
Quindtil. 11, 3, 128. e 

Tirius Septimius, a writer of lyric 


pM 3 and tragedies, Hor. Ep. 1, 3, 9. 


fuppoſed to be the ſame mentioned, Od. 
25 6, 1. & Ep. 1, ' 
Trusts, one who exacted tribute 
at Toloſa, Cic. Font. . 

M. Tirunxius Rufus, the only one 
remaining of the Titurnian family, Cic. 
Fom. 13; 39. 1 5 


* — 
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Trrus, a Roman praenomen. It is 
uſed as the nomen, or name of the Ro- 
man emperor, to diſtinguiſh him from 
Veſpaſian, his father. Vid. Vese asa- 
NUS. 
TITFRUS, the name of a ſhepherd 
in Virgil, borrowed from Theocritus, 
E. 1, 1, & 39. Under the name of 
Tityrus the poet is ſuppoſed to expreſs 
his gratitude to Auguſtus for reſtoring 
his — Vid. Ocravius, (et Mar- 
tial. 8, 56, 8.) But others think that 
under this character he repreſents 
the people of Mantua, and the people 
of Cremona under that of Meliboeus, 
E. 1, 4. et 9, 28. Tityrus elſewhere 
denotes merely a ſhepherd, ib. 5, 12. 
et 9, 23. a deſpicable muſician or poet, 
ib. 8, 5 5. — Tityre, te cecini, I ſung of 
thee, Id. G. 4, 566 Tityrus ipſe, is 
put for Virgil himſelf, Propert. 2, 34, 72. 
TITYUS, v. , the ſon of Terra, 
(Terrae omniparentis alumnus,) Virg. 
Aen. 6, 595. a giant, whoſe body is 
ſaid to have covered nine acres, ib. He 
attempted to offer violence to Latona, 
pans he is called incontinens, Hor. 
Od. 3, 4, 78. and raptor, ib. 4, 6, 2.) 
On this account he was flain by Apok 
lo; and in the infernal regions a vulture 
perpetually preyed on his liver, (G. 
437.) Tibull. 1, 3, 75. ; 
LEPOLEMUs, a ſon of Hercules 
and Aſtyöchèe, the daughter of Phy- 
las, Apollodor. 2, 7, 8 f. who ſettled 
in Rhodes, Id. 2, 8, 2. Add. Ovid. 
Met. 12, 537. 8 | 
'TLEPoLEMUs, a painter in the re- 
tinue of Verres, Cic. Verr. 3, 28. born 
at Cibyra, ( Cibyrata,) ib. 4, 13, & 21. 
Laar Touumnrvs, king of the Ve- 
jentes, killed by Corn. Coſſus in ſingle 
combat, Liv. 4, 17, & 19.3 Propetr. 4, 
Tor us, v. OLvs, the perſon whoſe 
head is ſaid to have been found in dig- 


ging for the foundation of the Capi- 


tol; whence it had its name, (g. Caput 
Toli, v. Oli, A. 564.) Dionyſ. 44 59 
—FoxnG1LLUs, v. ilius, an aſſociate 
and favourite of Catiline's, Cic. Cat. 


weed Ton ynte, 
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 TomFyxrs, it, acc. . im, a queen of ſordid avarice. Being deſerted by his 


Seythia, who vanquiſhed and flew Cy- 


rus, (G. 602.) | 
Torxan1vs, a partiſan of Pompey's, 


and on that account an exile; who 
_ entertained the ſame ſentiments con- 


cerning the civil war with Cicero, Cic. 
Fam. 6, 20, & 21. He was after- 
wards killed in the proſcription of 


Antony and Auguſtus, being betrayed 
by his own ſon, who had joined the 
triumviri, Val. Max. 9, 11, 5. 


Tox qu Arus, a ſirname of the Man- 


ta; firſt given to T. Manlius, from the 
chain (torquit) which he took from 


the neck of a Gaul, whom he had ſlain 


in ſingle combat, Liv. 7, 10.: 4c. 
Tuſc. 4, 22. Fin. 1, 7. Offi 3, 31. (G. 


225.) called ſaevus ſecuri, Virg. Aen. 6, 


825. becauſe he ordered his ſon to be 
beheaded, for having fought with the 


enemy againſt orders, Liv. ib. 


Ta ABBA, a comic poet, Gell. 5. 4. 
Cic. Fin. 2, 4 Tuſc. 4, 31.— Nibil tibi 
opus eft illud a Trabea, you have no 


need to quote that verſe from Trabea, 


Cic. Fam. 9 21. 


TRAchALLus, vel Trachilus, an ora- 


tor, contemporary with Quinctilian, 


10, 1, 119. | y 
TRAJAINUS, an excellent Roman 
emperor, (G. 246.) Plin. Pan. et Ep. 


J. 10.; Tac. Hift. 1, 1. Agric. 3, & 44. 


- TranquitLus, a Roman firname ; 


as of Suetonivs. 


C. TREBATIUS 7%, a learned 


lawyer, intimate with Cicero, who re- 


commended him to Caeſar while in 


Gaul, Cic. Fam. 7, 5. and wrote to him 
many humorous letters, Cic. 7, 6,—23. 


He alſo inſeribed to him his Topics, 


Cic. Top. 1. Fam. 7, 19. He enjoyed 


the confidence of Caeſar after his vic- 


tories, Suet. Cacſ. 78. He was alſo a 


favourite with Auguſtus —Horace in- 
troduces Trebatius as adviſing him to 
give over writing ſatires, Sat. 2, 1, 4, 


ee apt 1a x wr 
£.'TrEBELLLvs, firſt an opponent, 
and afterwards a friend of Antony's, 


Cic. Phil. 6, I. et 13, z, &. 


Tr ELIIus Maximus, a governor 


ot Britain, hated by his army for his 
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troops, through the influence of one 
Caelius, he fled to Vitellius, Tac. Hi. 
1, Go. but met with no favour from 
him, Bolanus being ſent to ſupply his 
place, ib. 2, 65. Tacitus differs from 
himſelf a little in his account of this 
matter, Agric. 16. | 

TreBvus, one whom Juvenal ſtrong- 
ly diſſuades from continuing to ſubmit 
to the contempt and negle& with 
which poor clients were treated by 
their rich patrons, 5, 19, & 135, &c. 

C. TREBONLUS, a tribune a. 698, 
who got a law paſſed, aſſigning to the 


conſuls provinces for five years, to 


Pompey, the two Spains and Africa ; 
and to Craſſus, Syria; alſo. to Caeſar, 
Gaul for other five years, Dio, 39, 38» 
&c. Suet. Cacſ. 24. This law ſerved to 
precipitate the ruin of the republic, 
and in the end proved deftruQtive to 
the propoſer of it. Trebonius was 
made one of Caeſar's lieutenants, Caeſc 
B. G. 5, 17, & 24. He acted in that 
capacity with M. Antonius at, the 
ſiege of Aleſia, ib. 7, 81. He was 


entruſted with the charge of con- 


ducting the ſiege of Marſeilles while 
Caeſar was abſent in Spain, Id. B. C. 
2, I, & 15. — A. U. 706, he was 
made city praetor, in which office he 
behaved with great prudence and hu- 
manity, according to the "teſtimony of 
Caeſar, B. C. 3, 20, & 21. and oppo- 


ſed the turbulent attempts of Coelius, 


th. et Dio, 42, 22. Vell. 2, 68. The 
year after, he obtained the government 
of Spain with. proconſular authority, - 


Dio, 42, 29. Hirt. B. Alex. 64. whence 


he was in a ſhort time expelled by Sca- 


püla and Aponius, the generals of the 


republican party, Dio, ibid. In the 
year of the city 708, when Caeſar firſt 
introduced the cuſtom of creating con- 


ſuls for only a part of the year, and to 


ſet the example, he himſelf with his col- 
league Lepidus had refigned the con- 
ſulſhip, Trebonius and Q. Fabius were 
ſubſtituted in their room, Dio, 43, 46. 
for the three laſt months of the year, 
Suet. Cacſ. 76. to the great diſpleaſure 
of the people; which they ſignified when 

| . the 
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the new conſuls firſt appeared in the 
d theatre, #.;80. Though Trebonius 
bad been raiſed to the higheſt prefer- 
ments by Caeſar, yet he joined the con- 
ſpirators againſt him, animated, as it is 
ſuppoſed, purely by a hatred of tyran- 
ny, Cic: Phil. 2, II, & 14. t It, 4. 
et 13, 10. Fell. 2, 56. On the fatal 
day ( Idibus Martiis) he engaged An- 
tony in converſation at the door while 
the other conſpirators were diſpatching 
Caeſar, and thus ſaved his life, Cic. Phil, 
2, 14. e 13, 10. Ep. 2, 28. ; Dio, 44, 
19. After the death of Caclar, the 
1 — vince of Aſia was aſſigned to Tre- 
nius by the ſenate, where he was 
; treacherouſly ſlain at Smyrna by Dolo- 
_ +bellay/ Cic. Phil. 11, 2, &c. 12, 10. et 
3, 10. Fell, 2, 69.3; Dio, 47, 29.3 
N . 5. Civ. 3 P. 542, & c. 
Cn. TnxngTLIus Screfa. Yid.Scror a, 
C. Falerius TRIARIUs, the friend of 
ee whom he appointed guardian 
= 12 children, Cio. Fin. Ty 5. Att. 1 3, 


rRICIPpTrIN s, a ſirname of the 
Fe 
Sp. Lucretius — the fa- 
ther of Lucretia, Liv, 1, 58, & 39. et 
2, 8. ; Cic. Leg. 2, 4. 
8. %ôL. re Taieiririxus; a con- 
* ful, who triumphed over the Fol/ci and 
Aequi, Liv. 3, 8, & 10. 
 - 'Trforpas, v. a, the father of Eri- 
ſichthon, who thence is called Tx10- 
-PEius, Ovid. Met. 8, 751. and his 
daughter TRIO EIS, -7dis, ib. 872. 
- «king of Eleuſis, whom Ceres taught 
boy] art of - huſbandry, and ſent him 


through the world to communicate the 


knowledge of it to others, (G. 360.) 
He was ranked among. the eas) 
: Judges, Cic. Tuſc. 1, 41. 


RISMEGIST US (i. e. ter echt 


name of Mercury among ak Egypti- 


ans, Lafant. 1, 6, & J. 
TRITANNUs, a centurion, n 
able for his ſtrength, Cic. Fin. ly 3-3 
"Bin, 7, 20. | 

Tai ron, v. -o, -ors, a ſea-god ; the 
i e and trumpeter of Neptune, 


ſ G. 386. J1 Cic. . D. 1, 28. et 2, 25. filius,) Cic, . 36, a 21 in pringt- | 
| pl 80 


Laſt. 1, IAI. 


There were ſeveral ſea- gods called Tri- 


tons, (TRITGNES,) Virg. Aen. 5, 824. 


TxiTONaA, ſ. Tritonis, dis, a name 


of Minerva, (G. 361.) 


'Txrvia, a name of Diana, : bechaſe 
ſhe preſided over places where three 
ways met, (G. 377-), and an __ of 


her was placed there with three faces, 


one looking towards each way, Ovid. 
TRIVIAE lacus, the 
lake of Diana near Aricia, '/irg, Aen. 


7, 516. Triviae lucus, a grove ſacred 
to Diana near Cumae, ib. 6, 13. 


Taocus Pompeius, a Latin hiſto- 


rian in the time of Auguſtus, who 
wrote a general hiſtory of the world, 


abridged by Juſtin. The original 
work is loſt, and the abridgment holy 


remains, Fuſtin. Praef. . 


'TzxoiLvus,'a ſon of Priam, ſlain by 


Achilles, Virg- Aen. 1, 475-3 . 


2, Qs, 15. 
T Ros, dis, a a king of Troy, who gave 


name to that city, Virg. G. 3, 36. 


whence Tros, Trois, a Trojan, Id. Aen. 
1, 577. Troes, Trojans, (G. 187.) 


TRroPHoNIvs, the ſon af Valens no 
Phoronis, called alſo Mercurius, Cic. N. 


D. 3, 22. worſhipped with particular 


ceremonies, Id. Div. 1, 34. (G. 305. 


Trornontvs, an architect, who with 


his brother Agamẽdes built the temple 
of Apollo at Delphi, Pauſan. 10, 5. 
and having implored that god to grant 
them in return what was beſt for them, 


they were both, three days after, found 
dead, Cic. Tuſe. I, 47. = 
*- TxrxieToOLEMUs, the ſon of Celeus, 


'RvctULENTUs, the churl, 3 name 


* 
Tavrno, -onis, the.1 Sao — a ſlave, 
Cic. Att. 3, 8. Fam. 13, 61. 


Tusbno, nir, a ſirname a0 = bY 
- Aelu. 


2 Ailius | Tonznp,! a very brave 


man, though poor, to whom, on ac- 
count af his merit, Paulus Aemilius i 
gave his daughter in marriage, Val. 


Aar. 4, 4, 9. 3 Plin. 33, 11 f. 50. 


9, TUBE RO, the fon of the form- 


| er, whence he was the nephew of Af 


ricanus the younger, (Africani ſororie 


of one of the plays of ene Cic. Sen. 
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ple and practice; Which he ſhewed, 
as Cicero thought, injudiciouſly at the 
funeral games celebrated by his couſin, 
Maximus, in bonour of Africanus, 


a on that account, when he ſtood . 


candidate for the 'practorſhip, loſt his 
election, ib. Hence Jfa ſefa (ſc. Stoi- 
corum) Tuberones, et Favonios, veteri 
guoque reipublicae ingrata nomina, genuit. 
Tac. Ann. 16, 22. Tubero was a man 
of great integrity and worth, Cic. Br. 


31. 

F. Tu BERO, the brotherof the former, 
Who pronounced a funeral oration. on 
his uncle by the mother's ſide, Scipio 
Africanus, written by Laelius, Cie. Or. 
25 * 

O. TuBERoO, an e Latin bi- 
Norian; Liv. 4, 23+ 3 Dionyſ. 1 f. 
I. TuBrro, the companion and 
friend of Cicero, Cic. Leg. J. who wrote 
a hiſtory, Cic. Q. Fr. 1, 1, 3. and 
- therefore is ſuppoled to have been the 
fame with the hiſtorian laſt mentioned. 
He was lieutenant to Q: Cicero, Cic. 
ib. et Planc. 41. He joined Pompey 
in the civil war, Cic. Leg. 
reſtored by Caeſar, with his ſon 
Tus ERO, who accuſed e Cic. 


Lu. I. 


A. Pofthumins gry a dicta- 


tor, who gained a ſignal victory over 
the Aequi and Volſci, Liv. 4, 26, 29. 

P. TuBtRTvUs, the colleague in the 
conſulate, firſt of Valerius Poplicola, 


and then of Menenius, who obtained 


the right of being buried within the 
city, which his poſterity retained, Cc. 
Leg. 25 23. 

C. Hoſhilins TuntiLvs, benetorz Zo. 
27, 6. of the city, ib. 7. He after- 
wards was ſent againſt Annibal, and at- 
tacked him with ſucceſs, ib. 42. 


I. Tubus, a practor a. u. 611. 


who took money openly for giving 
| judgment 1 in cauſes; on which account 


he fled from his trial, and went into 


voluntary bamiſkment, Cic. Fin. 2, 16. 
et 4, 28. et 5, 22. N. D. 3, 30. 
Platius Tuc, a poet, the friend of 
Virgil and Horace, Hor. Sat. 1, 5, 40. 
& 10, 84+ 
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him one of his heirs, and to have com- 


8. but was 


ahh is fu to dane left 


i 


mitted to him, together with Varius, 
the charge of correcting the Aeneis, 
Donat. in Vita Virgil. c. 15. 

M. TUCCIUs, curule aedile, Liv. 
35, 4'- and praetor, Id. 36, 45. who 
commanded in Bruttii and Apulia, 1d. 
37,50. et 38, 36. He was made triumuir 
for tranſplanting a colony, Id. 39, 22. 


2. The accuſer of C. Sempro. 


nius Rufus, by whom he himſelf was 

alſo accuſed, Cic. Fam. 8, 8. 
TupiTAxvs, a ſirname of the Sem- 

pronit ; firſt given to one of that gens, 


becauſe he had a head like a mallet, 
| 228 caput tuditi /; malleo fimile pe 


Feſtus. 
M. Tupiraxus, conſul, a. 513, 


. 514, the year in which Lisius An- 
dronicus exhibited the firſt play at 


Rome, and the year before Ennius was 
born, Cic. Br. 18. Tuſc. 1, 1. 


FP. Topitaxvs, the colleague of 
Cethegus in the conſulate, a. 549, and 


_ afterwards alſo in the cenſorſhip, Cice 


Br. 15. 


TupirTanus,- an inſane nella, 


Q. the grandfather of  Fulvia, the wife of 


Antony, Cic. Phil. 3z 6. Ac. 45 127. 
Fal. Max. 7, 8, 1. 

TuLLa, a companion of Camilla, 
Virg. Aen. 11,656. 

Servius TULLIUS, the ſixth king 
of Rome, (C. 200.) TUuLLIANUM, 
a place in the priſon, Salliſl. Cat. 55. 


built by Servius Tullius, Farr. L. L. 4, 


32. et Feſtus. 'FTULLIAE, the two 
daughters of Servius Tullius; married 
to the two Tarquinii, (G. 202.) 

M. Tuirivs Cicero, the orator. Vid. 
CictRo.——— TvLii1s, the daughter of 
Cicero, Cic. Fam. 2, 15. et 6, 18. Att. 


10% ide. dim. Torrian, Cic. Att. 


I, 3. &C. 


IL. Touiriivs, a relation of Cicero's ; 3 


one of his lieutenants in Cilicia, Cic. Ate. 
5, 21: mentioned ib. 4. et Verr. 4, 11, 
L. Turrlius Montanus, 
went with Cicero's ſon to Athens, Cic. 
Ait. 12, $2—— TULLIaxun caput, a 
debt due by Tullius, ib. 15, 26. called 
Tullignum ſemis, ene as it is thought, 


the 


one Who 
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T UL. 
the intereſt was half an as ( ſemis) for 
100 aſſes per month; or, as we lay, 
6 per cent. per * 29. 

Turrius Cimber. Vid. TIL Lius. 

M' (i. e. Manins) Tullius, con- 
ſul with Sulpicius in the tenth year 
after the expulſion of the kings, Cie. 
Br. 16.; Liv. 2, 19. 

Turrivs, the chief (magiſter) of a 
ſociety of farmers of the public reve- 
nues, Cic. Verr. 3, 71. 

Turrus Hoſtilius, the third king of 
Rome, (G. 196.) Virg. Aen. 6, 815. 

Aitius Tul Tus, a chief of the Volſci, 
the hoſt of Coriolanus, Liv. 2, 55, &c. 
Torrus Cluvius, one of the Roman 

ambaſſadors, put to death by Lars To- 
| mo Cic. Phil. 9, F called Tullus 
Clazlius by Pliny, 34, 6. 
L. Polcatius TuilLus, conſul with 
Lepidus, a. 688, Cic. Cat. 1, 6. Att. 
8, 15.— J 2. The patron and friend 
of Propertius, 1, 1, 9, &c. 
TPurros Hoſlilius, a tribute-eR. of 


the commons, a partiſan of Antony's, 


Cic. Phil. 13, 12. 


Tusso, nie, the name of a gladi- 


"ator, Hor. Sat. 2, 3, 301. | 
- TorDus, the firname of a plebeian 
branch of the Gent Papiria, Cic. Fam. 


9, 21, 7— C. Papirius Tondes, a 
tribune, Liv. 41, 6. 


of ſmall genius, but of Hs ay, 
Cic. Br. 67. : 

2. Tvarvs, a Ueber (ndr) in 
Africa, Cic. Fam. 12, 26. Haercditas 

Tung Ana, the fortune or eſtate left 


by Turivs, ib Eor (-otis) Tuxius, 


the freed man of Q. Turius, ib. 
TUR NUs, the fon of Daunus and 
Venilia, king of the Rutüli, Virg. Aen. 
75 577: &c. ſlain by Aeneas, ib. 12, 
98. (G. 190.) 
""Toxriws, an old epic poet, Non. 
422. 


L. Ambioius Tour P10, mentioned as 


one of the principal actors in the title 


of all the plays of Terence, except the 


* Adelphi and Hechra. 
UR P10, -6775, a contemptible perſon 
at Rome, who had been a ſhoemaker or 


| Te 7 ſutorius,) Cic. Att. 6, 1, 


t w 1 


I. Tunis, (al. Thorivs,) an orator 


T IN 

D. ToxrAannivs, v. aniut, a man 
poſſeſſed of uſeful learning, who lived 
ſometimes with Cicero, and ſometimes 
with Cicero's brother, Cic. Att. 1, 6. 
et 6, 9. et 7, 1. He is thought to be 
the ſame mentioned by Pliny, 3, f. 


M Tuxrannivs, a perſon of great 


integrity, who would not accept of a 


province from Antony, Cic. Phil. 3, 10. 


L. TusszLius, one whole effects 


Antony ſeized by a forged will, Cic. 
Phil. 2, 16. 


Turviivs, quaeſtor to Tillius "Il 


ber in Bithynia, and Commander of his 
fleet, Cic. Fam. 12, 13. 


Tosczwius, an obleure be, who 
complained of . e Cic. 2 Fr. 1, 


1; 6. et 2,2 
Turok -oris, the name bf an old 
comedy, or of the writer and actor of 
4t, very ridiculous, (mimus veluty p- 
pids ridiculus,) Cic. Or. 2, 64. | 


Tyvchius, a ſkilful artiſt, who'made 


the ſhield of Ajax, Ovid. Faſt. 3, 823. 


TYDEUS, (2 ſyll. ) Ei, v. Soc, the 
ſon of Oeneus, king of Calydon and 
Peribaea; one of the ſeven leaders 
againſt Thebes, where he was ſlain, 


(6. 434.) the father of Diomẽdes; 


who is hence called TV DID Es, ae, (G. 
8. 

* Vid. "OR EY 

®FYNDARUS, „ Zyndireus, -i, a king 
of Lacedaemon, the huſband of Leda, 
and father of Caſtor and Pollux, of 
Helena and Clytaemneftra, (G. 411.) 
whence TyxDArines, ae, the ſon of 
Tyndarus, i. e. Caſtor, Val. Flac. 6, 
612. TyxDAriiDar, -arum, the ſons 
of Tyndarus, i. e. Caſtor and Pollux, 
Cic. N. D. 2, 2. et 3, 5.; Ovid. Trift. 1, 


10, 45: gemini, Id. M. 8, 301. fratres, 


Id. F. 5, 700. Clarum Tyndariclte  ſidus, 


the bright ſtar of Caſtor and Pollux, 


4 
Hor. Od. 4, 8, 31. et 1, 12, 27. Hence 

ptatot quaerere Tyndaridas, to de ſire 
that this ſtar, wiſhed for by mariners, 
might appear, Propert. 1, 17, 18.— 
TyNxnDAx1s, dis, the daughter of Tyn- 
darus, i. e. Helena, Virg. Aen. 2, 60 1.; 
Ovid. Ep. 5, 91. Am. 2, 12, 18.; Pro- 
3 2, 32, 31. et 3, 8, 30.— We hard- 
y find TyNpARIS put for Clytemuae- 


Ara, 


e rr 
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8.; Ovid. Ep. 19, 132. 


r 
ſtra, but her huſband Agamemnon is 
called Tyndarki gener, the ſon-in-law of 
Tyndäreus, Ovid. in Ibin, 356. Add. 
Cic. Fat. 15. —— adj. Tyxpixfus 


puer, i. e. Caſtor or Pollux, Fal. Flac. 
15 167. 


4 Tvenozus, (3 ſyll. with eu a diph- 


thong, gen. di, v. -0c0s, Ovid. Faſt. 
4, 491. dat. Typhgeo, in 3 ſyll. the eo 
ſounded in one ſyll. Virg. Aen. , 716. 
accuſ. Typhoca, in 4 ſyll. Ovid. Met. 


5 5, 348. Faſt. 1, 573. or in 3 ſyll. as 


T yphoeo, Virg. G. 1, 279. ; Ovid. Met. 


3» 303.) a giant of enormous ſize, 


irg. Aen. 8, 298. ſaid to have an hun- 
dred hands, Ovid. Met. 3, 303. buried 
under the iſland Inarime, Yirg. Aen. q, 
716.3; Lucan. 5, 101. Ovid ſays, un- 
der Sicily, Met. 5, 346, &c.——adj. 


 TyrnoOEvus, vel -ozus ; thus, Tela Ty- 


phõea, the darts uſed by Jupiter againſt 
Typhoeus, i. e. thunderbolts, Virg. 
Aen. 1, 665. Typhoia cervix, the neck 
of Typhoeus, Claudian. de Rapt. Prof. 
3, 183,——Tyer01s (-idos,) Aeina, 
placed upon Typhoeus, Ovid. Ep. 5, 


"8 Jo 


Tye HON, -onis, an enormous giant, 


(6G. 437.) thought by ſome to be the 


{ame with Typhoeus, Ovid. Faſt. 2,461. 


TyaANNIO, v. on, -onis, a gramma- 


. Tian and geographer, Cic. Att. 2, 6G. ei 


12, 2, &c. who taught in Cicero's fa- 
mily, Cic. Q. Fr. 2, 4. He was alſo 
employed to arrange the books of Ci- 


cero's library, Cic. Att. 4, 4, & 8.— 
Suidas mentions two of this name. 


Tyxo. Vid. Tino. 

'Tyro, -is, the daughter of Salmo- 
neus*(Salminis,. -idis,) and Alcidice ; 
who tell in love with Entpens, the god 
of a river of Elis, and uſed often to 
walk on his banks. Neptune there- 


fore having aſſumed the form of Eni- 


peus, had by her two ſons, Pelias and 


Neleus, the father of Neſtor, Homer. 


Odyſs. 11, 234, &c.; Apollodor. 1, 9, 
| It appears 
that Enipeus and Tyro were mutually 


fond of each other, Ovid. Am. 3, 6, 43. 
Propertius aſcribes to Enipeus in The- 
fſaly, 3, 19, 13. & 1, 13, 21. What 
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others attribute to Enipeus in Elis, 
Strab. 8, p. 356. | 

Trxxnvus, the chief ſhepherd of 
king Latinus, Virg. Aen. 7, 485, 508, 
532——TYyYRRHIDAE pueri, the ſons 
of 'Tyrrhus, ib. 484. 

TYRTAEUs, an Athenian poet, by 
whoſe poems the Lacedaemonians were 
ſo animated, that, after ſuſtaining many 
defeats, they at laſt conquered the Meſ- 


ſenians, (G. 463.) Some of his verſes 


are ſtill extant, which merit the cha- 
racter given of them by Horace, Tyr- 
taeuſque mares animos in Martia bella 
Perfebus exacuit, Art. P. 402. Quinc- 
tilian ranks him next to Homer, 12, 
11, 27. 1 + os 
. Tyrvs, v. -o, the mother of the Sy- 
rian Venus, Cic. N. D. 3, 23. 


V. 


M. Vitruvius VACCUS, general of 
the Fundani and Privernates againſt the 
Romans; who had a houſe at Rome 
on the Palatine mount, which being 
pulled down, and the area adjudged to 
the public, was called Vacci PRATA4, 
Liv. 8, 19.; Cic. Dom. 38. | 

Vaczsrra, a lawyer in the time of 
Cicero, Cic. Fam. 7, 8. 130 

Vactna, the goddeſs of vacation 
or reſpite from labour, to whom the 
huſbandmen, after the concluſion of 
harveſt, offered ſacrifices, Ovid. Faſt. 6, 
307. She had a temple and a ſacred 
grove around it at Reite, in the coun- 
try, of the Sabines, Plin. 3, 12 f. 17. 
There ſeem to have been on Horace's 
farm the remains of an old temple of 
Vacuna, behind which he dictated to 
his amanuenſis one of his epiſtles, Zp. 

1, 10, 49. VacUNALES ſoci, tge 


hearth in the temple of Vacuna, Ovid. 


Faſt. 6, 308. K's 
VAaLEns, nis, the father of one 
called Mercury, Cic. N. D. 3, 22. 
A. Varkxrius, an interpreter of 
Verres in Sicily, Cic. Verr. 3, 37 
VALERIUS, the name of a gens, 
one of the nobleſt and moſt ancient in 
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Rome, divided into a number of dif- 
ferent branches or familiae; as, the Flac- 
ci, Laevini, Mefſalae,: Maximi, &c. The 
Faleru were anciently called FYalef ; 
as the Furii were Fuſſii, &c. Quinctil. 
I, 4, 13. To the gens Valeria the Ro- 
mans were indebted for the firſt eſta- 


bliſhment of their liberty, Liv. 2, 8. 
Dionyſ. 5, 19. and afterwards for its 


ſupport, Liv. 3, 55. et 10, 9. But 
one of the ſame gens alſo firſt eſtabliſh- 
ed tyranny by law. Vid. L. VaLltri- 
us FLaccvs. | 

H. VALERIU3, the fon of Vole- 


ſus, who was preſent at the death of 


Lucretia, having accompanied her fa- 
ther to Collatia when Lucretia ſent 
for him, Liv. 1, 58. After the ex- 


pulſion of Tarquin and the voluntary 


exile of Collatinus, Valerius was crea- 
ted conſul with Brutus, Liv. 2, 2. 
Brutus being flaia in the ſame year, 


Valerius remained fole conſul. He 


was continued in that office alſo for 


the two next years, with different col- 


| Jeagues. He defeated Tarquin, and 


by his able conduct defended Rome 


- againſt the attempts of Pors&na, He 


cauſed ſeveral laws to be made for ſe- 
curing the rights of the people; whence 


he got the ſirname of PoeLicdLa, or 


PvuBLicoLa, Liv. 1, 8. After an in- 


termiſſion of two years he was made 


conſul for the fourth time, a. u. 250. 
and triumphed over the Sabines, ib. 16. 


This great man (omnium conſenſu prin- 


ceps belli paciſque artibus) died the year 
after ſo poor, that he did not leave 
what was ſufficient to deiray' the ex- 
pences of his funeral. He was buried 
at the public expence, ib. To Valerius, 


aud not to Brutus, Horace afcribes the 


expulſion of Tarquin, Sat. 1, 6, 12. 
M. VaLERI US. Vid. Coxvus. 
L. VALERIUS Flaccus, being 
made Interrex, a. 67 1, patled a law, call- 
ed from him Lex Valeria, ratifying all 
the acts of Sulla, Cic. Rull. 3, 2.; Ap- 
Pian. B. C. 1, p. 686. and conferring on 


him dictatorial power; whereby, as 


Cicero juſtly obſerves, all laws were 
_- extinguiſhed, 15. | 


2. VALERLUS Antiat, a Roman hiſto- 


fan I] 
rian, in the time of Marius and Sulla, 


18 


Vell. 2, 9. often quoted by Livy, 3. 
5, &c. ſaid to have greatly exaggera- 
ted ſacts, (nullum mentiendi modum tenet, 


Liv. 26, 49. immodice omnium rerum 


numerum auget, 33, 10. et 36, 19, & 


38.) None of his works are now ex- 


tant. if 4 — | 
VALERIUS Maximus, an hiſtori- 
cal author who wrote an account of 
memorable cuſtoms, actions, and ſay- 
ings, in nine books, {exemplorum memo- 
rabilium libri novem ;) which he inſcri- 
bed to the emperor Tiberius. But the 
books we now have under that title be- 


ing inferior in elegance and purity of 


ityle to other compoſitions of that age, 
are thought to be only an epitome of 
the original works, compiled, about 
300 years after, by one Paris or Nepo- 


tianus. Vid. Yoff. de Hiflor. Lat. p. 122. 


et Val. Max. in uſum Delphini. 


C. VALERIUS Flaccus, a Roman 
poet contemporary. with Martial, who 


inſcribed to him ſeveral of his epigrams. 
In one of theſe Martial adviſes him to 
drop the ſtudy of poetry, and betake 
himſelf to the bar, as being more lucra- 


tive, 1, 77. Martial addreſſes him as 


a native, or at leaſt an inhabitant of 
Padua, 1, 62, 3. et. 1, J), 2. Bur 


others make him a. native of Setia, 


(Setinuc.) Flaccus wrote a poem on 
the expedition of the Argonauts, called 
Argonautica, -0n, in eight books, which 
he dedicated to Veſpaſian; but death 
prevented him from tiniſhing it. He 
died young at Padua. Quinctilian, 
ſpeaking of him, ſays, Multum in Valerio 


Flacco nuper amifemus, 10, 1, 90. | 
VöLERIA tabula, the office of Vale- 


rius, a place in the forum where the 


tribunes uſed to fit, ſuppoſed to have 


been ſo named from one Valerius a 
banker, who kept there his account- 


books, (tabulac), Cic. Vat. 9. Fam. 


145 Ze | | ES” _ e 0 N. 
C. Varorvs Hippianus, a friend of 


. 


Cicero's, ſo called from Valgius who 


adopted him. His own name was C. 


Hippius, from that of his natural fa- 


ther, which name Cicero alſo gives him 


in the ſame epiſtle, Fam. 13, 76. \ 
C. VaLGIvs, 
17 
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C. Varcivs, a learned botaniſt, who 
ſent an unfiniſhed work to Aug udus 


concerning the uſe of herbs, FOR 2 5. | 


256 
*. W a teacher of ee 


thi ſcholar of Apollodorus, Baſil 35 


I, 18. et 3, 5, 17. et 5, IO, 4. 

Valctus, the ſon-in-law of ulla, 
who ſeized on many eſtates in 1 the time 
of Sulla, Cic. Rull. 3, 1. 


('VaLous, a poet of confidetrebli t me- 


| rit in the time of Auguſtus, Hor. Sat. 


1, 10, 85.3 Tebull. 4, 1, 179. the friend 
of Horact; who wrote a beautiful ode, 
to conſole him on the loſs of his fon 
Myſtes, Od. 2, g. 

IL. Vn Ns, accuſed of murder; 
and defended by Cicero. But the ora- 


tion is loſt, and therefore the alluſions 


of Quigetilian to it are ſome of them 
not eaſily en 45 2, 73 7» 1 95 
&c. 


VanctLa, a witty man, (has); 
mentioned, (ic. Or. 2, 60. 

J. (al. C.) VarcunTErvs, a ſenator, 
an aſſociate of Catiline, who undertook 


to murder Cicero in his bed, Sall. Cat. 


28. 3- Cic. Full. 2. Cicero calls him an 


| 5 Cat. 1, 4. 


N. Vinmus, a governor of Aſia, 
Cic. Flacc. 19. 


M. Vansiprus, a Roman eques, Cic. 


8 Fam. 10, 7, & 12. 


IL. Vamvs Cotjlas, v. - a, one of the 
chief friends of Antony, Cic. Phil. 13, 
12. whom he ſent as ambaſſador to the 
ſenate, ih. 8, 10, & 11. 

9. VARIUS, a native of Sucro, 


| (Sucronenfis), in Spain, called Hybrida 


vel [brida, (i. e. of a mixt breed), on 
account of the uncertainty of his being 


a citizen, (propier obſcurum jus civita- 


tis), Val. Max. 3, 7, 8. et 8, 6, 4. of 


a diſagreeable appearance, (cms, vaſlus 


et foedus), Cic. Or. 1, 25. but eſteemed 
a good orator, ib. et Br. 49, & 62. 


| When tribune, a. u. 662, he got a law 


paſſed, (lex Varia), that enquiry ſhould 
be made concerning - thoſe by whoſe 
means the Italian war had been raiſed, 
Fal. Max. ibid.; Cic. Mil. 36. Br. 56, 
& 88. by which law many great men 
were condemned, and at laſt Varius 
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VAR“ 
himſelf, Cic. Br. 89. who periſhed mi- 
ſerably, and thus ſuffered the juſt pu- 
niſiment of his crimes, in having cau- 
ſed the death of Druſus and Mctellun 
Cic. V. N 3, 35 

L. VARI Us, a poet 8 Sees 
ed by Auguſtus, Hur. Ep. 2, 1, 247. 
the friend of Virgil and Horace, Hor. 
Sat. Is 55 40, & 93. Iz 6, 55 et 1, 9 5 
22. called by Horace Maeonii carminis 
ales, the bird or ſwan of Maeonian verſe, 
i. e. the ſucceſsful imitator of Homer, 
or a ſublime epic poet, Od. 1, 6, Is 
Varius was unrivalled as an epic, poet 
at Rome, (Forte epos acer, Ut nemo, Va- 
rius ducit), before the Aeneis of Vir- 
gil was publiſhed, Hor. Sat. 1, 10, 43. 
After that he was ranked next to Vir- 
gil, Id. Art. P. 5 5. Varius alſo wrote 
tragedies; and Quinctilian ſays, the 
Thyeſtes of Varius might be compared 
to any tragedy of the Greeks, 10, Is 
98. Add. Dial. de Orat. c. 12. One 
Gracchus ſeems to have written'a play 
on the ſame ſubject; hence, Cum Va- 
rius Gracchuſque darent fera dicta ſyran- 
ni, when they inſerted in their trage- 
dies the cruel reproaches of 'Thyeſtes 
againſt Atreus, wid. Pont. 4, 16, 31. 
Virgil had ſuch an eſteem for Va- 
rius, that he left him one of his heirs, 
with the charge of correcting and pub- 
lihing the Aentis, Donat. in vit. Ving. 
c. 15. None of the works of Varius 
remain but a few fragments. 

VARRO, bis, a ſirname of the 
Tarenti. 5 

C. Terentius VA RRO, deſcended of 
a mean family, the ſon af a butcher, 
as was ſaid, Liv. 22, 25. Val. Max. 
37 4, 4+ who raiſed himſelf to prefer- 
ment by bis eloquence and popular 
arts, ib. 26.3 Cic- Br. 19. When con- 
ſul with Paulus Aemilius, a. 537, he 
occaſioned by his raſhneſs the dreadful 
defeat at Cannae, Liv. 22, 45, &. 
After the battle he fled to Canuſium 
with about fifty horſemen, ib. 49. -Such 
however was the magnanimity of the 
Romans, that when he-returned to the 
city he was met by great numbers of 
all ranks, and thanks given him, be- 
cauſe he had not deſpaired of the re- 

3 E public, 


VAR 
public, ib. 61 . After the expiration. 
- of his office, the diſtriẽt of Picenum 

was afſigned to him, Liv. 23, 32. er 
27, 35. and his command continued 
during all the years of the war, Liv. 
25, 6. He was afterwards alſo em- 
| 1 hg in ſeveral honourable commiſ- 
ns, Liv. 30, 26. et 31, 11, & 49. 
M. Terentius VARRO, the moſt 
learned. of the Romans, { Romanorum 
eruditiſi mus, Quinctil. 10, 1, 95.) born 
at. Rome a. 638, one of the lieutenants 
of Pompey in the war againſt the pi- 
rates, when he is ſaid to have propo- 
ſed the impracticable ſcheme formerly 
conceived by Pyrrhus, of making a 
bridge of boats over the Adriatic ſea 
where it is narroweſt, Plin. 3, 114. 16. 
In this war Varro obtained a naval 
grown for his merit, Plin. 7, 30. He 
afterwards commanded Farther Spain 
as the lieutenant of Pompey, with two 
legions, Dio, 4t, 23.; Cic. Fam. , 13.; 
Caef. B, C. 1, 38. of courſe he ſupport- 
ed the intereſt of Pompey in the begin- 
ming of the civil war, Caeſ. B. C. 2, 17, 
8 18. But after the defeat of Pe- 
treĩus and Afranius he made his peace 
with Caeſar, ib. 20, & 21.3 Dio, 41, 


23. and returned to his ſtudies. Du- 


ring this period a particular intimacy 
fubſiſted between him and Cicero. Var 
ro inſcribed his book concerning the 
Latin tongue to Cicero, and Cicero 
his academical queſtions to Varro, Cic. 
Ac. I, 1. Att. 13, 16, & 18. Caeſar 
entruſted to Varro the charge of pur- 
chafing and arranging books, both 
Greek and Latin, for public libraries, 
which he intended to eftablifh z but 
this deſign was fruſtrated by the dic- 
tator's death, Suet. Cacſ. 44. Some 
ſuppoſe that Varro was employed about 
this time as quaeſtor to M. Brutus, the 
governor of Ciſalpine Gaul, from a re- 
gommendatory letter of Cicero's to 
Brutus, Fam, 13, 10, But this ap- 
ars to have been written in favour of 
me other perſon of the ſame name. 
Notwithſtanding the indulgence of 
Caeſar to Varro, Antony umjuſtly ſei. 
red his villa in the territory of Cas. 
hum, (fundus Caſſnas), with which 
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Cicero reproaches him, and draws a 


VAR 


beautiful contraſt between the charac- 
ter of Varro ( ſandtiſſimi atque integerrimi 
viri) and that of Antony, (hominis tur- 
piſſimi), Cic. Phil. 2, 40, & 41. Varro 
was in the liſt of thoſe proſcribed by 
the triumviri, but was ſaved by the 
friendſhip of Fuſius Calenus, Appiun. 


B. C. 4, 616, &c. There was another 


Varro of the ſame name, who, to pre- 
vent his ſuffering by miſtake, paſted up 
a paper to inform the public how the 
matter ſtood, Dio, 47, 11. Paterculus 
ſpeaks of one Varro, who, when about 
to die by the command of Antony, 
preſaged with great freedom the fate 
of Antony himſelf, 2, 71. Varro, 


though he ſaved: his life, however loſt a 


number of his books, and ſame yaluable 
manuſcripts, Gel, 3, 10. He lived to 
above ninety years of age, univerſally 
reſpected. His image, while alive, was 

laced in the firft public library at 
eee that of Aſinius Pollio, and the 
image of no other living perſon beſides, 
Plin. 7, 30. 


number of books, and continued his 
ſtudies to the cloſe of life, Yal. Max. 
8, 7, 3- He was eighty-four when 
proſcribed, and then he had written 
no fewer than 490 books, Gell. 3, 10 f 
He wrote his book on huſbandry in 
his eightieth year, V. arr, de Re Ruſtica, 
1, 1. Pliny ſays in his eighty-firſt year, 
18, 3 f. and mentions his having pub- 
liſhed ſome work when eighty-eight, 
(al. 83), 29, 4/. 18f. There is a 
noble eulogium on Varro and his works 
in Cicero, Acad. 1, 3. and in Pliny, 35, 
2 f. Of the numerous works of Varro 
there only remain his three books de 
Re  Ruftita ; the 4th, 5th, and 6th 
books de Latina lingua; the 7th, Sth, 
and gth books de Analogia, ſome of 
which are very imperfect. Of the reſt 
there is nothing extant. but ſcattered 
fragments. | ee ee 
P. Terentius VARRO, a native of 
Atax or Attax, a village in Gallia Nar- 
bonnenſis, (hence called Varro ATACT: 


NUS, Hor. Sat. 1, 10, 46.; Quindlil, 


10, 1, 87.) who wrote a poem on the 
33 expedition 


\ 
\ 


He wrote an incredible 


. 
expedition of Jaſon, which is celebrated 
by Ovid, Am. 1, 15, 21. Art. Am. 3, 335. 


He borrowed great part of the mate- 


rials from Apollonius Rhodius, whence 
Quinctilian commends him chiefly as 
an interpreter, (interþres operis alient 
non ſpernendus), 10, 1, 87. Quincti- 
lian quotes him, 1, 5, 18. and mentions 
a quotation of Cicero's, as it is thought, 
from the ſame poet, 8, 6, 73. Varro 
attempted alſo other ſubjects, as love- 


poems, (thus, Haer quoque perfecto lu- 


debut Fasone Varro, having finiſhed his 


| FR called JasoN or Argonautica, -on, 


ropert. 2, 34, 85. So Ovid, Tri. 
2, 439.), and ſatires, but without ſuc- 
ceſs, (experto fruſtra Varrone Atacino ), 


Hor. Sat. 1, 10, 46. | 
' Varus,'2 ſirname of the Aitii or 
Adi, Quinctili, & c. 


P. Attius VAxus, praetor of Africa 


at the beginning of the civil war, Cic. 


Leg 2. called P. Attius, Cic. Att. 7, 


13. . | 
Q. Atius Varvs, a general under 
Caeſar, Caef. B. G. 8, 28. B. C. 3, 37. 
I. Vox us, an epicurean, a friend of 
Caeſar's, Quinctil. 6, 3, 78. | 
 PQuindtthus Varvs, vel Varus Quinc- 
filius, a general under Brutus in the 
battle of Philippi, who, after the de- 
feat, cauſed himſelf to be killed by his 
freed man, Pell. 2, 71. — 
P. Quinctilius VARUS, the ſon o 
the former, conſul with Tiberius, a. u. 


741, Dio, 54, 25. p. 539. afterwards 


governor of Syria, where he enriched 
Himſelf by the plunder of his province, 
Vell. 2, 118. He was next made go- 
vernor of Germany, where, behaving 
with haughtineſs and cruelty, he was 
cut off with his army, by the contri 
vance of two German generals, Armi- 
nius and Segimerus. Varus ſeeing no 
poſſibility of eſcape, ſtabbed himfelf, 
( Duct plus ad moriendum, quam ad pug- 
nandum animi fuit), Vell. 2, 119.3 Dio, 
66, 18, &c.; Flor. 4, 12, 30, &c.; Tac. 
Ann. 1, 61.; Suet. Aug. 22.— VARIA- 
NA clades, the deſtruction of Varus, 
Suet. Aug. 23.; Cal. 3.; Plin. 7, 45. 


Dvae VARIAXNAE, Plin. 14, 2. fo called 
from one Varus, who cultivated vines; 
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2. ef 3, 5: 


VAT | 
as the perſon mentioned by Hotace, 
Od. 1, 18, 1. | 4 
| VARUS, an able and juſt eritic, 


Hor. Art. P. 438. The old Scholiaſt 
on this paſſage calls him Quinctilius 
Varus of Cremona, a poet; to whom, 
it is ſuppoſed, Horace inſcribes the 18th 
ode of the firſt. book, and on whoſe 
death he wrote the 24th- ode of the 
ſame book. But this is not certain. 
VARUS, the friend and patron of 
Virgil, Virg. Ecl. 6, 7, & 10, &c. et 9. 
35. Who this Varus was is uncertain. 
He is thought to have been the ſame 
with him who is mentioned by Horace. 
The Varus of Virgil appears to have 
been a diſtinguiſhed warrior, Eci. 6, 5. 
H. VaTitnus, a countryman to 
whom Caſtor and Pollux are ſaid to 
have told the victory of Paulus Aemi- 
lius over Perſes, before it could poſſi - 
bly be known at Rome, Cic. NM. D. 2, 
P. VArixius, à tribune a. u. 694g 
the chief inſtrument of Caeſar in car- 
rying on his violent meaſures, Cic. Vat. 
I, &c. who got a law paſſed; (lex Va- 
tinia), granting to Caeſar the command. 
of Hither and Farther Gaul, together 
with Illyricum, for five years, ib. 12. 
By the intereſt of Caeſar Vatinius ob- 
tained the practorſhip in preference to 


Cato, Val. Max. 7, 5.; Pluurch. in 


Caton. Hence Seneca ſays, Nihil mibi 


tecum fortuna 5 non facio mei tibi copiam. 


Scio apud te Catones repelli, Vulinius fieri, 
Ep. 118. After his practorſhip, Vati- 
nius was accuſed of bribery! by Calvus z 
and though he had always been a vio- 
lent enemy to Cicero, yet that orator, 


after his return from baniſhment, was 


prevailed on by Pompey and Caeſar to 


undertake his defence, Cic. Fam. 1, 9. 


(Vid. Cicero, p. 114.). Vatinius was 


one of the lieutenants of Caeſar in 


Gaul, Caeſ. B. G. 8, 46. He diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf greatly by his conduct 
and bravery on the ſide of Caeſar in 
the eivil war, Hirt. B. Alex. 44, 45s 


& c. A. U. 706, according to the new 


regulations of Caeſar, Vatinius was 
made conſul with Calẽnus for the lat- 
ter part of the year, Dio, 42, 55 fe 

| 3E 2 Hence, 


VAT 
Hence, er conſulatum pejerat Vatinius, 
Catull, = 3 3 ie 52 1 made au- 
But in place of Appius, Cic. Fam. 5 
At the death of Caeſar, he was 
| — 5 Illyricum; and upon the 
arrival of Brutus in that country, he 
reſigned to him his province and the 
command of his army, for which he is 
Praiſed by Cicero, Phil. 10, 6. But 
this he appears to have done by con- 
ſtraint, Dio, 47, 21.; Liv. Epit. 118. 
The ſeven legions which he. command - 
ed are ſaid to have voluntarily ſuobmit- 
ted to Brutus, from-a contempt and 
deteſtation of Vatinius, on account of 
both the baſeneſs of his diſpoſition and 
the deformity of his perſon, (in quo de 
formitas corporis cum , turpitudine certabat 
ingenii), Vell. 2, 69 Dio ſays, that 
his ſoldiers deſpiſed him on account of 
| his diſeaſe, ib. (i. e. Hruma, a ſwelling 
in the neck, which the French ca 
goutre), occaſioned, as Plutarch ob- 
ſerves, by a e ee humour, in 
vita Cic. Hence Cicero, ſpeaking of 
the intention of making him an augur, 
ſays, Denique etiam Vatinii Arumam a- 
cerdotii Sibapp, (i. e. purpura bis tindd, 
vgl augurali) veſtiant, Cic. Att. 2, 9. 
and ſeeing him one day pleading, called 
- him 4 a tumid orator,” Plutarch.— — 
VaArixiAN A crimina, the accuſations 
brought by Calvus againſt Vatinius, 
: Catull. 5 3, 2. Munere iſio Odifſem te 


.edio aliniano, on account. of that 


preſent I ſhould. have hated you bit 
terly, with as great hatred as Vatini- 
zus bears to you, (Calvus), for accu- 
fing him, Catull. 14, 2 
Varintus, a buſſoon at the court 
of Nero, and afterwards a dangerous 
vinformer, originally a ſhoemaker of 
Beneventum, diſtorted: in his perſon, 
and remarkable for his low wit, (/cur- 
rilibus facetits), Tac. Ann. 15, 34. 
- Hiſt, 1, 37. From him a kind of 
laſs cups were called, Vatinii calicet, 
Piarual 14, 96. or Latini: ſc. pocula, 
Id. 10, 3, 4. with four handles, (na- 
rum quatuar), reſembling, as it is 
Ad, the noſe of Vatinius, Scholigſſ. ad 
Juvenal. ibid.; Martial. 14, 966. 
' Vecreavs, a friend of Cicero „ 


0 — 
„ wa ” 
* 
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called.  Monetalis, becauſe, as it is 


VEN- 


thought, he was a banker or money- 
broker, Cic. Alt. 10, 5 Rc 11. Oy 
PT WT RE 

Vecrius, a ſenator, Cie. Flacc. 34. 
P. Vupius, an intimate, friend of 
Pompey's, a man of a worthleſs char 
rater, Cic. Att. 5, 1. 

Vkakrius, the author of a W = 
the military art, in five books. He 
lived i in the time of Valentinian. ide. 

P. VeniLius, one who refuſed to 
accept a. province from Ae Cir. 
Phil. 3, 10. 

5 Vejexro, a pointed governor of 
Syria by Bibu lus, 
Cid Tr tent 

Vx7Jovis, v. Ve; beiten, i. e. bad 

Jupiter, Gelh, 5, 12. (4. 289.) or 


young Jupiter, without a beard and 


thunderbolt, Ovid. Faſt. 3, 430, 436, &C. 
C. Var.rtivs, a tribune, a. 663, 
much attached to the philoſophy of 
Epicurus, Cic. Ons 3, 21. N. D. 1.8 

VELLEIUS Palerclilus, a Roman 
leren who flouriſhed i in the time of 


Tiberius, of whom he gives a flatter- | 


ing eulogium, 2, 121, &c. His grand- 
father, C. Vellej jus, (vir nulli ſecun- 
dus), ſtabbed Mel, becauſe, on aa- 
count of his age and infirmities, he 
could not attend Tib. Nero, the fa- 


ther of the Emperor, in his flight from 


Naples, Yell. 2, 76. Vid. NRRO. 
VIVI LI, a nymph or goddeſs, the 
ſiſter of Amata, and mother of Turnus, 
Virg. A. 10, 76. 

Vexxonivus, a Latin W of 
whom we know little elſe but the name, 
Hic. Hg. i, Al. iz, 3. 

VE. NTIDIUS Baſſus, a native of 
Aſcülum in Picenum, who, when, a 
child, was carried in triumph in his 
mother's boſom by Pompeius Strabo 
in the Italie war, and afterwards, by 
.a wondeiful turn of fortune, obtained 
the higheſt preferments, and was the 
firſt who triumphed over the Parthians, 
Vall. Max. 6, 9, 9.; Gell. 15, 4. He 
firſt ſupported himſelf by furniſhing 
mules to the magiſtrates, and bringing 
corn to the camp, whence he is call- 
ed MyL1o, a muleteer or mule- -driver, 

its 
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(i. e. quia far ſeu farinam in caſtra mulis 
advexit), Plin. 7, 43 f. 44. While 
thus employed, he attracted the atten- 
tion of Caeſar, who promoted him, 
Gell. ib.; Dio, 43, 51. He was prae- 
tor in the year after Caeſar's death, 
while Hirtius and Penſa were conſuls, 
a. 711. After the battle of Mutina 
he joined Antony with three legions, 
and thus ſaved him from deſtruction, 
Cic. Fam. 10, 33. & 11, 13. Hirtius 


and Panſa being cut off at Mutina, | 
Octavius Caeſar and Pedius were ſub- 


ſtituted in their ſtead. Pedius having 
died, and Octavius having reſigned his 
office, Ventidius and ſome other per- 
ſon were created conſuls in their room, 
Dio, 47, 15. So that he was both con- 
ſul and praetor in the ſame year, Pal. 
Max. 6, 9, 9. Hence, Vidit bic an- 
nut Ventidium, per quam urbem inter cap- 
tivos Picentium in triumpho dufus erat; 
in ea conſularem praetextam jungentem 
praetorid, (ſc. cum, al.. iae). On this 
occaſion the following verſes were paſt- 
ed up in different parts of the ſtreets; 
Concurrite omnes , augures, haruſpices : 
Portentum inuſitatum conflatum eft recens, 


Nam mulos qui fricabat conſul faftus et, 


Gell. ib. Juvenal, ſpeaking of Servius 
Tullius and Ventidius, ſays, Serwis 


(c. Tullio) regna dabunt, captivis (ſc. 


Ventidio) ata \triumphis, 7, 201. 
'The exploits of Ventidius againſt the 
Parthians. are related at great length 
by Dio, 48, 39,-- 42. et 49, 19,—22. 
So Plutarch. in vita Antontt. 

VrxnvuLeius, one of the retinue of 
Verres, Cic. Verr. 3, 42. 

 VexULvs, the ambaſſador of Tur- 
nus, Virg A. 8, 


VENUS, -eris, the goddeſs of love 
and beauty, (G. 363.) put for the 


indulgence of love, Ovid. Met. 6, 439, 
&c. . grace, or beauty, 
Plin. 35, 10 ſ. 36, n. 10. for a miſtreſs, 
„Virg. E. 3, 68.; Ovid. Met. 9, 141.; 
Hor. Sat. 1, 2, 119. alſo for the high- 
eſt throw of the dice, (tali vel ta- 
rae), Hor. Od. 2, 7, 25. 3 Suet. Aug. 7. 
Stella Veneris, the planet Venus, 


called Lucifer, the morning ſtar, when 
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Cic. Ep. 10, 18, 8. and Surryxlxavus, 


4 


VER 
it appears in the morning, and Veſpë- 


rus or Heſperus, in the evening, Cie. 


N. D. 2, 20. Venus Coa, a picture 
of Venus by Apelles of Cos, Cic. Div. 
I, 13.——VENER1A ſacerdos, a prieſt- 
els of Venus, Plaut. Rud. 2, 2; 23. 
Venerii, ic. ſervi, ſlaves employed in 
the temple of Venus, Cic. Caecil. 1. 
Cluent. 15. Venereus, v. Venerius, ſc. 


jadtus, the higheſt throw of the TAL, 


Cic. Div. 1, 13. et 2, 21, & 59. 
VERCINGETORIX) -i, king of the 
Arverni, who induced moſt of the 
ſtates of Gaul to form an union to 
ſhake off the Roman yoke, Caf B. 
G. 7, 4. but after a brave ſtruggle, 
was at laſt completely defeated, and 
obliged to ſurrender himſelf to Caeſar 
at Aleſia, ib. 89.; Flor. 3, 10 f. He 
was afterwards led in triumph by 
Caeſar, who cruelly cauſed him to be 
put to death, Dio, 40, 41. et 43, 19. 
VrRRks, a ſirname of the Cornelii. 
C. Cornelius VERRES, city praetor 
a. 679 ; aſter this he was governor of 
Sicily for three years, during which 
time he oppreſſed the Sicilians ſo cruel. 
ly, that they brought a public aceuſa- 
tion againſt him. Cicero, who had 
formerly been quacſtor in that iſland, 
was employed to conduct the proſecu- 
tion; and his orations againſt Verres, 
(orationes VERRI NAE,) which are ſtill 
extant, ſhew to what a miſerable ſtate 
the Roman proyinces were reduced; 
and how difficult it was to bring their 
oppreſſors to juſtice. Verres went into 
voluntary exile. He was afterwards 
reftored ; and at laſt was proſcribed by 
Antony, ' becauſe. he had. refuſed to 
give up to him ſome Corinthian vaſes 
which Antony deſired, Plin. 34, 2. 
happy in this, however, as Lactantius 
ſays, that before his death he had heard 
of the fate of Cicero, his accuſer, 2, 
4 f———LZex VERREA, a law or regula- 
tion made by Verres in Sicily, Cic. 
Verr. 3, VERREA, rum, a 


feſtival which Veres inſtituted in Sicily, 

to commemorate his ſervices, Cc. 
Verr. 2, 25, &c. Negabant, ſc. Siculi, 
mirandum eſe, jus tam nequam efſe Verri- 
num, literally, that the brath _— 
N ä Wit 
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wih the ficſh of a boar-pig was 
= bad, i. e. that the adminiſtration 
juſtice by Verres was ſo bad; al- 
ale to the proper ſignification of 
the word verres, a boar-pig, Cic. Verr. 
1 46. 80 Sacerdotem exſecrabantur, 
gai Herrem tam nequam reliquiſſet," i. e. 
the Sicilians curſed Sacerdos, the 
former governor. of Sicily, for having 
left ſo bad aſucceflor as Verres, ib. 
„ VERREs, a relation of C. Verres, 
Cic. 1. Ad. in Ferr. 8. 

Vraalus, a friend of Paetus and 
Cicero, Cice Fam. 9, 20, & 26. alſo of 
Lentulus Spinther, ib. 12, 14. 

C. Visgorive, a feigned: name, 
aſfumed by Verres, for the ſake of con- 


ccalment, Cic. Verr. 2, 76, & 77. 


Venroummos, an ancient Tuſcan 
deity, adopted by the Romans; who 
preſided over the change of ſeaſons; 
and over merchandiſe z— ſuppoſed to 
furn himſelf into any form. Thus in 
Propertius, ſpeaking of himſelf, be 


fays, 'Opportuna mea oft cunctis natura 


figuris, 4, 2, 21. At mihi quod formas 
anus vertebar in omnes, Nomen ab even- 
tu patria lingua dedit, ib. 47. Vertum- 


aum, liber, ſpectare videris, you ſeem to 


look to Vertumnus, i. e. to wiſh to be 
publiſhed; becauſe there were book- 
ſellers itands or ſhops at the temple of 
Vertumnus in the Tuſcan ſtreet, Hor. 
Ep. I, 20, 1. in the plur. Veriumnit, 
guot quoi ſunt, natus iniquis, all the Ver- 
tummi, or Vertumnus in all his ſhapes, 
being inimical to him at his birth, i. e. 
= whimfical or unreaſonably aycreſtant 
man, Id. Sat. 2, 7, 14- VERTUM- 
NaLlla, ium, the feſtival of Vertum- 
nus, celebrated in * VL arr. Lat. 
Ling: 3» 3 

T. Flavius ene the hath 
emperor of Rome; ſprung from a 
mean family in the country of the Sa- 
bines; firnamed from his mother Vel- 

A, Suet. Veſp. I, & . CORD 
1 3 — Eri; Veſperus, v. He FORO 
the evening ſtar, Virg. G.,1, 251-3 
Hor. 3, 19, 26. 

VISTA, the goddeſs of bre, (6. 

A. 276. VeSTALES. virgines, 

359 . l virgins, the prieſtelles of 
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Veſta, Lib. 1, 20. ; Cic. Cat. 4. 1, & 
6. Incefla Ve eftalis (ſe. virgo) viva de- 
foditur, Liv. 8, 15. et 22, 57.; Plin. 
Ep. 4, 11. Ara Vęſtalir, Lucan. 1, 
544. Foci Veſtales, ib. 544. F. a 


| Feftalia, tum, Ovid: Faſt, 6, 395 


C. Ves rostus, a banker of PuteGli, 
Cic. Fam. 8, 8. Att. 4. 6. et 6, 2. 
L. Verrrvs, a Roman eques, Dio, 


- 95 41. or a plebeian, Appian. B. C. 2, 


434.3 who gave information againſt 
Julius Caeſar, as having been an ac- 


complice in the conſpiracy of Catiline, 
Suet, Caef. 17. 


to accuſe certain perſons of having ſo- 
licited him to aſſaſſinate Pompey ; but 
failing 'to make good his charge, he 


was thrown into priſon, where Caeſar 


cauſed him to be ftrangled or poiſoned, | 


Suet. Cacſ. 20.3 Cit. Fam. 2, 24. ;; 
Vat. 10, & 11. 3 Apfian. ib. ; Dio, 38. 
9. (Vid. Carat, A. n 

H. Verrius, a general of the Mar 
in the Italic war, Cic. Phil. 12, 11. 


J 2. A quaeſtor to Verres, Cie. Verr. | 


5,44. 

\VervrIA, the mother of Corio- 
lanus, Liv. 2. 40.— f 2. The name of 
à century, Id. 26, 22 

L. VErüxius Phils, a nel i 
the ſecond Punic war, a. 547, Cic. Br. 
14 ; Liv. 28, 10. Several of this 
name are mentioned by Livy. 

(C. Vrrüstvs, a conful, Liv. 2, 19. 
7. Vrustvs, W eon, Liv. 2, 28. 

C. Vinitknus, a e, ſo wound- 
ed by the hired mob of C. odius, chat 
he died, Cic. Mil. 14. 


L. Vißius, an eques, Cic. Verr. 2, 74. 


 Vimvus Viriud, a chief man at Ca- 


pua, who adviſed the revolt to Hanni- 
bal from tbe Romans, Liv. 35 4 
When the Romans were on the 


of making themſelves maſters Ca. 


pua, he put an end to his days by poi- 
ſon, Liv. 26, 13, & 14. 8 
L. VisvLLivs Rufus, a friend of 


; Pompey, Cic. Fam. 1, 9. Att. 7, 24. & 


81 Cacſ. B. C. 15 15. 
VICEröô T, the Fedde of victory, 
=—_ belt , Cic. ow. 5M 11. £066 


wk 
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He was afterwards 
bribed by Caeſar, when conſul, falſely 


| VI. N; 

I. Vicmavs, v. Finicius, a tribune, 
in the conſulſhip of Marcellus and Sul- 
picius, Cic. Fam. 8, 8. 

Marcellus Victorius; a noble Ro- 
man, to whom Quinctilian dedicated 
his ſyſtem of rhetoric, Quinctil. pr. &c. 

M. VistLLiivs, a ſcholar of Panae- 
tius, Cic. Or. 3. 21. | 1 

L. Vir Lius, a tribune, who got a 
law paſſed, fixing the years in which 
the different offices of the ſtate ſhould 
be borne, whence he was called An- 
N.AL1s;. which name deſcended to his 
poſterity, Liv. 40, 44. Cic. Rull. 2, 
2. But there ſeems to have been cer- 
tain regulations concerning this mat- 
ter before, Liv. 25, 2. 

Julius VINxDEx, eic, governor of 
Gaul, who revolted againſt Nero, but 
was cruſhed in the attempt, Tac. Hit. 
1, 51. et 4, 57.; Suet. Ner. 41. ; Galb. 
11. ; Plutarch. in Galba. | 

Vinvicivs, a ſlave who diſcovered 
the conſpiracy formed by the ſons of 
Brutus and others to reſtore 'Tarquin, 
Liv. 2, 5. | 

L. Vix1cius, a young man, 'Suet, 
Aug. 46, intimate with Auguſtus, ib. 71. 

T. Vixivs, the profligate favourite 
of Galba, (deterrimus mortalium), who 
by his crimes haſtened the deſtruction 
of his maſter, and of himſelf, Tac. 
Hi. I, 6, 42, & 48. 

 Viesanivs. Fid. Acnippa, V 1P- 
SAN14a, the daughter of Agrippa, and 
wife of Tiberius, Tac. Ann. I, 12. et 
3, 19. . 3585 
VIX 5lus, the name given to Hip- 
polytus, when reſtored to life by Aeſ- 
culapius, (G. 424.) 

C. Vircilivs, the relation of Cu- 
rio, Cic. Fam. 2, g. the colleague of Q. 
Cicero in- the praetorſhip, and gover- 
nor ot Sicily in the year in which M. 
Cicero was baniſhed, Terrified by the 
threats of Clodius, he would not ad- 
mit Cicero into his province, though 
formerly his friend, Cic. Planc. 40, 
Virgilius was greatly eſteemed for his 

upright government, Cic. Q. Fr. 1, 2, 
2.; Add, Att. 12, 51. et 13, 26. 4 

M. V 1x61L1vs, a tribune a. 666; 
who, in order to prevent Sulla from 


Pg 
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Varus, E. 9, 26, & 35. and Gallus, 


-ſupplied and enriched by the bounty of 


41. et 4, 2. On this work he is ſaid 


V 1 R 1 
going to the Mithridatic war, named 
a day for his trial; but Sulla ſlighted 
it, Cic. Br. 48.  Plutarch, in Sulla. 
P. VIRGILIUS Haro, called 
the prince, i. e. the moſt excellent of 
the Latin poets, born at Andes, a 
village near Mantua, (whence Man- 
tua Virgilio gaudet, Ovid. Am. 3, 15, 
7.), a. 684, on 15th October, (Id. 
Octobr.), in the firſt conſulſhip of. 
Pompey and Craſſus. His mother's 
name is ſaid to have been Maza. Con- 
cerning the rank and condition of his 
father, and even his very name, we are 
uncertain. We know but few of the 
occurrences of Virgil's life. It appears 
from his works, that he received an 
excellent education. He compoſed 
when young, (audaxjuventd, G. 4, 565.) 
his bucohcs or paſtorals, and celebrates 
the praiſes of thoſe great men by whom 
he appears to have been patroniſed 3 
Octavius, whom he calls a god, E. 1, 6. 
et 5, 64. as being the adopted ſon of 
Julius Caeſar, whom the Triumviri had 
deified, a. 712, Dio, 47, 18, & 19. 
Pollio, E. 3, 84, & 88. 4, 12, &c. 


E. 10, 2, &c. There is no mention of 
Maegenas in the paſtorals, whence it 
is ſuppoſed that Virgil was not intro- 
duced to him till after he had finiſhed 
them. It does not appear that Mae- 
cẽnas during that period poſſeſſed the 
high degree of favour with Auguſtus, 
which he afterwards enjoyed. The 
firſt mention we find made of him is in 
a. u. 718. when he was entruſted with 
the care of the city and Italy, in the ab- 
ſence of Auguſtus, Dio, 49, 16.; Vell. 
2, 88.; Tac. Ann. 6, 11+ g 

Martial, hoyeyer, ſays, that Virgil 
having loſt his 19%, near Mantua, (Vid. 
Ocravivs, p. 282.), was abundantly 


Maecenas, 8, 51, 7. At the deſire of 
Maecenas, Virgil undertook the com- 
poſition of the Georgics, in order to 
promote the ſtudy of agriculture; and 
to Maecenas he dedicated each of the, 
four books, G. 1, 2. et 2, 41. & 3, 


to have employed ſeven years, Rp 
| chiefly 


woe " 
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ſpace of time we are uncertain. He 
himſelf informs us, that the place of 
his reſidence when he finiſhed the Geor- 


gics, Was Naples, G. 4, 563. | 3ſt 
© The defign of the. Aentis is thought 


to have been to reconeile the Romans 
to a monarchical government, and in 
particular to make them chearfully ſub- 
mit to the Julian family, (i. e. to Au- 
guſtus), as being deſtined by the fates 


to poſſeſs the empire. Whatever be in 
this, we learn the time at which dif- 
ferent parts of the work were compo- 
ſed from the various alluſions which 
the poet makes to the exploits of Au- 


guſtus, Vid. Ocravius. Virgil is ſaid 
to have taken twelve years to compoſe 
the Aenẽis. After having brought it 


to a concluſion, he propoſed to travel 


into Greece and Afia, and to remain 


there for three years, in order to poliſh 


bis work. But meeting with Au- 
guſtus at Athens returning from the 


eaſt to Rome, (Dio, 54, 10.) he de- 


termined to come back with him. Go- 


ing to viſit Megira, a neighbouring 


town, he was ſuddenly ſeized with a 
dangerous illneſs, (/anguorem nactus eſt), 
which was .encreaſed by his voyage. 
He died at Brunduſium, (ſome ſay, at 


Tarentum), 22d September, X Kal. 
O#ebr.) a. 735. when he had nearly 


completed his fifty-ſecond year. His 


bones were carried to Naples, and bu- 


fied in a monument erected at a ſmall 


diſtance from the city, with the fol- 
lowing inſcription, which he is ſaid to 
have dictated on his deathbed: Man- 


tun me genuit, Calabri rapuere, tenet nunc 
Parthendpe 3 cecini paſcua, rura, . duces, 
Donat. in vita Virgil, c. 14, 54. An- 
other epitaph is ſaid to have been lately 
diſcovered, Siftite, wiatores, quaeſo, pauca 
legite. Hic Maro ſitus eft. Mabillon. Itiner. 
Kal. p. 14 2. Neither of them is thought 


to be genuine.” The tomb of Virgil 


is ſtill ſhown in the neighbourhood of 
Naples, (G. 153.) In his laſt will he 


ordered bis Aeneis to be burnt, be- 
cauſe it was not finiſhed to his mind; 


but this was not permitted, according 


to the orders of Auguſtus, Plin. 7, 


Darn 
chiefly at Naples. With regard to the 
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30. 3 Gell. 17, 16. ; Macrob. 5 
24. Varius and Tucca, the friends of 


Virgil, are ſaid to have been employed. 


to correct the Aeneis, hut were forbid- 
den to make any additions to it: 


whence, it is ſuppoſed, there are ſo 


many imperfect verſes in that work. 
The celebrity of the paſtorals and 
georgics of Virgil raiſed the higheſt 
expectations of the Aentis. 8 
Propertius, Cedite Romani ſcriptores, cel 
dite Graii; Neſcio quid majus naſcitur 
Hhade, Propert. 2, 34, 65. With what 


admiration it was received when pu- 


bliſhed, we learn from contemporary 


authors. Thus Ovid, T ityrus, et ſe- 
getes, Aene iague arma legentur, Roma 
triumphati dum cuput orbis erit, Amor. 
15 15% 265. Add. Id. Art. 3, 337. 
Triſt. 2, 533.; Rem. 395. Ovid was 
only 25 years old when Virgil died; 
and therefore he ſays, Virgilium vidi 
tantùm, Tr. 4, 10, 51. Quinctilian 
places Virgil next to Homer, and 
makes him nearly equal to him, pro- 
pior tamen primo, quam tertio), for what 


he wanted in genius, he ſupplied by 
care. Homer has more ſtriking paſſa- 


ges, Virgil is more uniform, (quantum 
eminentioribus vincimur, fortaſſe aequalitate 
penſamus), 10, 1, 86. The diſtinguiſh- 
ing characteriſtic of Virgil is judg- 
ment, (acerrimi judicii P. Virgilius,) 
Id. 8, 3, 24 He is ſaid to have 
written very few verſes in a day, Id. 
10, 3, 8. Donatus, or whoever was 
the author of the life of Virgil aſcribed 
to Donatus, ſays, that he uſed to make 
a number of verſes in the morning, and 
by poliſhing reduce them to a very 


few through the day, c. 9, 33. The 


works of Virgil ſoon after their publi- 
cation were generally read and inter- 
preted in the ſchools of grammarians, 
Suet. Ill. Gram. c. 16. Thus Quincti- 
lian adviſes, in the teaching of boys, to 
begin with Homer and Virgil, 1, 8, 
5. He gives the ſame advice to ſtu- 
dents of rhetoric, 10, 1, 85. Colu- 
mella ſpeaks of Virgil with the higheſt 
praiſe, 1 pr. 30. et 1, I, 12. et 10, 5. 


and calls him a heavenly poet, (ſidere- 
us,) ib. 434. So Vegetius, (Mantu- 
anus t 


\ 
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anus poeta di vino ore,) I pr. 8. Zilius 
Italicus uſed to approach the tomb of 
Virgil with the ſame religious awe as 
a temple, and kept his birth-day more 
ſolemnly than his own, Plin. Ep. 3, 7, 
8.; Martial. it, 49, & 51. Statius 
entertained the fame veneration for 
him, Silv. 4, 4, 51 
Virgil died in opulent circumſtances. 
He owed his affluence chiefly to the 
liberality of Maccenas, Martial. 8, 56. 
He had à houſe at Rome on the Ef- 
quiline hill nigh the gardens of Mae- 
cenas z but he reſided for the moſt 
part in his Campanian villa, Pfeudo- 
Donat. in vit. Virg. c. 6, 24. near No- 
la, Gell. 7, 20. Hence Juvenal ob- 
ſerves, that had Virgil been poor, he 
could not have compoſed ſo noble a 
work as the Aeneid, Arg ot x i Virgilis 
fuer, et tolerabile defit (for deeſſet) Hoſpi- 
tium, caderent omnes 'a  erinibus hydrue; 
Surda nihil gemeret grave buccina; had 
he wanted a ſervant, and a comfort - 
able lodging, he could not have given 
ſuch a deſeription of Alecto; the 
ſnakes would have fallen from her hair, 
and her dumb trumpet would have ut- 
tered no dreadful” ſound, 7, 69, &c. 
alluding to the repreſentation given of 
her, Virg. Aen. 7, 445. & 5115 Kc.) 
Vid. Marzo. 4 
VIRGINIA, the dnnghiter of L. 


Virginius, a centurion, whom her fa- 


ther ſlew in the middle of the forum, to 


prevent her falling into the power of 
Appius, the decemvir, (G. 215.) Liv. 
37 44.—49.; Cic. Fin. 2, 20. 
| Vizemia, the daughter of Aulak 
Vikeinrvs, a patriciang married to 
Volumnius, a plebeian conſul, and 
therefore excluded by the patrician 
matrons from their ſacred rites to Pa- 
trician Chaſtity, ( Pudicitia Patricia;) on 
Which account ſhe dedieated a temple 
to Plebeian' Chaſtity, Liv. 10g 23. 
£lavius Vik dix ius, an orator in the 
time of Quinctilian, who wrote on 
khetorie, 2 3. , 21. et 35 6, 44: 
et 11, 3, 126. 


VIixIArus, a native f Jraleinin, 


originally a ſhepherd, who baving for- 
tunately eſcaped the bale maſſacre of 


> 
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Galba, (Vid. Gala), and having 


collected an army of his countrymen; 


carried on war againſt the Romans 
with great ſucceſs 2 r eight years, Ap. 
Pian. Hiſpan. p. 297: '; according to 
Juſtin, for ten years, 44, 2. fourteen 
years, Liv. Epit. 54.; Flor. 2, 17. Zu- 
trop. 4, 16. twenty years, Paterc. 23 
90. Fabius, the proconſul; made peace 
with him on equitable terms, Liv. Epit. 
54. which the Roman people ratified, 
—_ Hiſp. p. 290. But it was ſoon 

er violated by Caepio, the brother 
and ſueceſſor of Fabius, who obtained 
the conſent of the ſenate to reſume 
hoſtilities, 25. p. 294. Viriatus Was 
murdered by ſome of his domeltics, 


whom Caepio bribed to perpetrate that 


deed, Appiun. ib. 296.; Eutrop. 4, 16. 
Viriatus is highly extolled; not only 
for his military talents, but alfo for his 
moderation and abſtinence, Appian. ib: 
297. His equal diftribution of booty 
is praiſed by Cicero; Of 2, 11. 
VII ATINUn bGellum; the war againſt 
Viriatus, Suet. Galb. 3. Silius Ita“ 
licus mentions a Sparitſh general called 


VirtaTUs, in the ſecond Punic war, 
3, 354. who was ſlain by Paulus Aemis * 


lius, ib. 10, 233. and adds concerning 
him what was truly applicable to the 
Lufitanian general; Nomen Romanis 
fattum mox nobile * „ 1 as 

VixipouARus, a king of the Gauls; 
ſlain by. Marcellus in fingle combat, 
Plutarch. i in Marcel. p. 301. 

Virro, -onis, a fictitious name of a 
rich luxurious Roman, who treated 
with negle& poor clients whom he ads 
mitted to his table, and paid attention 
only to his rich gueſts; thus, Firrs 


fibi et reliquis Virronibus illa jubebit Po- 


ma dari, Juvenal. 5, 49, &c. | 

VisCELLINUS, a firname given to 
Sp. Caſſius, who was thrown from the 
Tarpeian rock for aiming at ſovereign- 
ty, Cie. Amic. 1 1. 

V1ssJus, appointed tribune” of the 
people by Antony; originally the 
keeper of 4 bath (valneator) at Pifau- 
rum, Cic. Phil. 13, 12. 

C. VisELLius Varro, à couſin of 


Cicero's, Cic. Brut. 76. Att. 3, 23. 
; 3 F _ £4 V1s1- 
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L. V tsipiue, a Roman eques, who 
| d Cicero when conſul, and was 
a keen ebnen of Antony, 
Lic. Phil. 3, 9. 

A. VirzLLivs, 9 oth 3 
| emperor, Cuet. Pil. 1, Sc. 3 Tacit. Hiſt. 
47 FI VirsILIax! milites, the ſol- 
diers of Vitellius, ib. 8. Plin. 34.9 . 
| wm i Hartes Vitellianae, Tac. Hiſt. 1, 


\ CAL VITRUVIUS. Halbe, lam 

ed and-{kilful architect, who compoſed 
an excellent work on architecture in 
ten books, which he dedicated to Au- 
Kultus It is ſtill extant. 

Domitins Uueiinus, a celebrated 
lawyer, born at Tyre, praetorian prae- 
fect under Alexander Severus ; ſeve- 
ha of whoſe works are ſtill extant. 

ULYSSES, v. Ulyxes, is, et ULys- 
$US, v. ULyxEVvs, gen. Ulyſſet, v. 
Ulyxei, (in 3 or 4 ſyll.) or contracted 


| Ulyxi, voc. Ulyze, v.\Ulyſſes 3 the ſon 


- of Laertes, { Laeriiades,) and Anticlea, 
king of Ithaca; the wiſeſt of the 
Geeks in the Trojan war, (G. 451.) 
H. Uns nus, a freed man, an aſ- 
ſociate of Catiline, Cic. Cat. 3, 6.; 
Sallaſt. Cat. 40. 


UnzRO, -0xzs, As Balan, Virg. 


Hen. 7, 752. from the mountains of 
the Marſi, 4b. 10, 544. 


Umnipivs, v. e rich miſer, 


| Hor. Sat. f, 1, 95. 

Qi. Voconivs we a ae a. 
584, the propoſer of a law, (lex Voco- 
nia, ) prohibiting citizens to leave their 
eſtates to womens Cir. Verr. t, 42, & 

43- Bath. 8. Fin. 2, 17. Sen. 5. 
| Vocoma fira, a kind of pears fo 

named from one Voconius, Plin. 15, 
15. The Voconii are ſaid to have 


been deſcended from Nel. Cic. Phil. 


3» . 
Dillius ae 2 Roman general 
under Veſpaſian againſt the Gauls, 

Tar. Hiſt. 2, 24. whom he defeated, ib. 
34 but was at laſt over. reached and ſlain 
dy them, ib. 56, & 59. 


C. Vorcarivs, unjuſtly treated by. 


| Dolobels Cic. 2 1. Harn. He 


t 4 1 


beſtow), Cic. Fam. 4, 4. 


vot 


L. Vorcativs Tullus, repulſed ; in 
ſuing. for the aedileſhip, Cic. Planc. 
21. but was afterwards conſul with 
Lepidus, a. 687. He: refuſed to ad- 
mit Catiline, as being accuſed of ex- 
tortion, to ſtand candidate for the con- 
ſulſhip, Cic. Tag. Cand. fr.; Salluſt. 
Cat. 18. He appears to have been the 
only fenator that refuſed to thank 
Cacſar for reſtoring Marcellus; de- 
claring that he would not have done 
it, had he been in the place of Mar- 
cellus himſelf; (becauſe perhaps he 
ſcorned to thank the uſurper for what 
he ought not to have had power to 
| Erneſti 
aſcribes this to the ſon of Volcatius; 
but improperly; for the Volcatius men- 
tioned by Cicero muſt have been an 
older conſul than himſelf, becauſe 
he was aſked his opinion before Cice- 
ro, Cic. Fam. 4, 4. 

L. VoLcaTtivs T ullus, itn F. city 


praetor, a. 707, Cic. Fam. 13, 14. 


conſul, a. 720, Dio, 51, 43. 


VeLlcaTivs, one of the retinue of 
Verres, Cic. Verr. 2, 19, 23, &c. 

Vor EHRO Publilius, a plebeian, who 
having refuſed to enliſt as a common 
ſoldier, becauſe he had been a centuri- 
on, was about to be ſcourged by the 
lictors of the conſul, when he was re- 
ſcued by the interpoſition of the people, 
Liv. 2, 555 who next year, a. 282, 


- created him a tribune; in which office 


he got a law paſſed, ' (Lex Publilia), 
that the plebeian magiſtrates ſhould be 


created at the C1 a 1 56, 


& 57. | 
Vous, a Sabine, who ox ca 


3, 2, 1054 | of 
Afia under Auguſtus, Senec. Ir. 1, f. 
Vorocksvs, a king of Parthia, 
Tac. Ann. 12, 14. who ter Nes ar 
againſt the Romans under Nero, ib. 
50, Ke. 
bs VoLunnivs, an - intimate ac- 
quaintance of Cicero's, Cic. _ 7s 
32.; Parr. R. R. a, 4, 12. e 
Vorunnius Flaccus, ſent as an 
ambaſſador to Ge ſenate by "ke 
when 


VOL 
when beſieged at Mutina, Cic. Fam. 
1%, 1a :16% :- 

. VoLumnivs, 'a ſenator, ab 
the judges in the cauſe of Cluentius, 
Cic. Cl. 70. 

P. Voruuxius, 5 ZLutrapelus, 
from bis wit, Cic. Fam. 7, 32, & 33. a 
friend to Antony, Cic. Phil. 13, 2. Vi id. 

Horat. Ep. 1, 18, 42. 
Vorunu xl, the freed- woman of Vo- 


lumnius Eutrapelus, the miſtreſs of 
Antony, Cic. Phil. 2, 24. called alſo 


Cytheris, ib. 2. 
Vor ustaxus, vel Folſius, the Ang 

pPex of Verres, Cic. Verr. 3. 21, & 11. 

Vorvux, -ucis, the fon of Bocchus, 
| king of „ EBOL Salluſt. Fug: 105, 
& c. 

Cu. vel 2, VoLvswvs, one of the re- 
tinue of Cicero in Cilicia, Cic. Att. 5, 
11. Fam. 5, 10. 


V. e a quaeſtor in Aſia, 


5 Ga. Fam. 16, 12. afterwards, when 
plebeian aedile, ( aedilis plebis), being 


oſcribed by Antony, he. ſaved himſelf 
bh aſſuming the habit of a you of 


Lis, Yah Max. 7, 3, 8. 

. Vorvsivs, a poet, contemporary 
with Catullus, who, in imitation of 
Ennius, wrote the annals of the Ro- 
mans in verſe; a contemptible work, in 

the opinion of Catullus, 36, et 93, 7. 
Voriscus, a Roman name, ſaid to 
have been firſt given to one of two 
twins that was born ſafe, the other 


having been formerly loſt by abortion, 


(+ Opiſcus,) Plin. 7, 10. 

Fulius Caeſar Voplscus, called 
alter Caeſar, becauſe he received the 
treedom of the city from Caefar ; 
great partifan of Antony's, Cic. Phil, | 
11, 5- He is thought to be the ſame: 
that is mentioned, FVarr. R. R. 1, 7.; 
Plin. 17, 4f. 

UraNia, v, e, es, one of the Muſes, 
Ovid. Faſt. 5, 55. whom Catullus makes 
the mother of Hymenaeus or Hymen, 
the god of marriage, 60, 2. 

Us Axvs, vel. Caelus, the father. ©. 

Saturn, (G. 355.) 

VULCINUs, the god of fire and 
of the works of the forge, (6. 65.) 
the fon of K Juno, or of Juno 


Lemnius, Stat. Silv. 4, 6, 


tion, Virg. Aen. 10, 408. 
 Fulcania, Sil. 14, 424. et 17, 509, & 


Fan} XAN 
alone, Hefiod. Theog. 307. hence called 
Fundnigina, Ovid. Met. 4, 173. Be- 


ing thrown by Jupiter from heaven on 
account of ſome offence, he fell on the 


iſland of Lemnus; whence he is called 


Pater Lemnius, Virg. Aen. 8, 454. or 
49. and was 
rendered lame by the fall; whence he 
is called tardipes deus; thus, Dare ſerip- 
ta tardipedi deo, to commit to the flames, 
Catull, 36, 7. Vulcan was the | buſ- 
band of Venus; hence Quae componis, 


dona Veneris marito, give to the huſband 
of Venus the verſes which you com- 
poſe, i. e. commit them to the flames, 


Juvenal. 7, 25.—> VULCaxvs is often 
put for fire; thus, Furit immiſſir Ful 


canus immiſſis habents, the fire rages 
with looſe reins, or with ungovernable 


fury, Virg. Aen. 55 562. Spargere Jul. 
canum tectis, i. e. nem, ib. 7, / 80 
Fulcano ſuperanie, ib. 2, 312. Fuleuno 
decoquit humorem, Id. G. 1, 294. Yul- 


canum naribus efflant, breathe fire from 


their noſtrils, Ovid. Met, 7, 104. The 
workmen * Vulcan were called Cv - 


crörks, g. V.——VULCANIA arma, 


arms made by Vulcan, Virg. Aen. 8, 535. 
impenetrable, Cic. Tuſe. 2, 14. Horri- 
da acies Volcania, the horrid army of 
Vulcan, i. e. the dreadful conflagra- 
80 4 70 


599. Vulcania munera, the preſent of 
Vulcan, or the chariot made by him, 
Ovid. Met. 2, 106. VulcaxALIA, 


um, the feaſts of Tn Columel. bu | 


3-3 Plin. Ep. 5, 3, BY 
VuLTs]us, one of the 1 retinue of 
a L. Metellus in Sicily, Cic. Vern. 3, 66. 


VuLTejus Mena, a common crier, 


who aſſiſted at auctions or the like; 


probably the freed man of one Vulte- 
Ius. Hon A , J 65. 0 20 

Volruscios, vel Volturcius, 

2 native of Croton, an accomplice in 


Catilinets Ef Cic. Cat. 3, Dog. 


Sulluſt. Cat. "th" * 
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remarkable for her bad temper and for 
ſcolding 
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X AN 
ſcolding her hufband, Gell. 1, 17. But 
Cictro takes no notice of this part of 
her character, Tſe 3. 1. 

-XANTIPPUS, a | 2.1" habe Fc 


gentral, who being ſent to the aſſiſt- 


anoe of the . Carthaginians, defeated 
Regulus, and took him priſoner, Cic. 
N 3, 26. The Carthaginians, envy- 
ing his Flory, when they ſent him 
back to his country, are 


J. ile. C. 6. 3 Sil. 6, 680.— 2. An A- 
thenian who: defeated the Perſian fleet”. 


t 0 


are {aid to have 
cauſed him to be | drowned, Appian. 


Z EN 

unaffected ſimplicity and beauty, that 
the Muſes are ſaid, as it were, ta 
have {paken: by his voice, Cic. Or. 
9, & 19. ; Quinctil. 10, 1, 33, K 82. 
C —— v. S Hercu - 
ls, Hercules deſeribed by Xenophon, 

Cic. Fam. 5, 12. (G. 398.) Xeno- 


Phonteium v. · um genus ſermanis, a ftyle 


ſuch as Xenophon. uſed, Cic. Br. 38. 
XIRXES, ic, the 3 as Darius, 
king of Perſia, who invaded Greece 
with a vaſt army and fleet. He made 
a bridge of boats over the Helleſpont 


at ren as father. of Pericles, {oo to tranſport his forces, (G. 9 ; 


465.) att 
2 obe ofthe ſex-nymphs, 


Kean Seca; an Epicure, eftecmed- 


by Atticus and Cicero, Cic. Ai. 5, 


10. ef 13, 27 0tbers of this name 
are mentioned by. . Ait. 5, 13+ 
Ld err. 31 22— 

Nie 165 a Sang of A. 
d (Adramytenus). Who was 


conſtantly with en while f in Aſia, 


Cic. Br. 91. by 


\KenocriTss, ie, "IG Chaloadon,, 
( Chalcedonius ), the ſcholar of Plato, 


and his ern the: academy, ( Gy: 
294. 
XonionE "7 its the hoſt of Cice-/ 
ro at Thyreum, Cic. Fam. 186 
Xen onA NES». it, of Colöphon, 
Colophonius ), the ſounder of what was 


( | 
called the Elæatic ſect of philoſophers, / 
(. 15. 9. who maintained the uncer- 


tainty of human knowledge, ih, 23. 
but taught the unity and infinity of 
the Divine 3 Aud. 4737. N. 
Dan 5, ; 

XXNOrHILus, a. os of Choel- 


cis, a Pythagortan, who. lived above; 
100 years in the greateſt happineſs, 


Val. Max. 8, 13, 373 Plin. o 
XEN PH ON, -ontis,; thę 2 


| Gryllus, an Atheniqn.;z: the ſcholar. of 


Secrates; as much diſtinguiſhed for 
his military {kill as for his learningy, 
(G. 468.) Bop io Africanus, the 
younger, was 10 fo fong of the Cyropae- 
dia of Xenophon, that he always car- 
ried it about with him, Cic. Tuſc. 25 
521735 moo I; 4 e has uch. 


«7 


— 


et muria amb 


Hence, Xerxis et imperio bing coifſe vada, 


Propert. 2, 1, 22. Helleſpantum Junxit, 
ulavity, ic. per, Gic Fin. 2, 
34. So Lucan, 2, 674. He dug a 


navigable canal through mount Athos, 


(G. 32).); whence) Athos is ſaid to 
have been ſailed over, (ueliicatut Abos; 


cum ſtratum claſſibus iſdem, (ſe. quibus 


Athos yelificatus,) Suppgfitumgne ratis 


ſolidum mare,) Juvenal. 10, 175. Rik; 


vers are {aid to have been drunk up byy 
8. 


his troops, ib. 17 — The bridge b 
ing broken down by a tempeſt, he or- 


dered the ſea to be laſhed and chained, 
ib. 180.3 Herodet, 7, 34, & 35. But 
his fleet having been deſeated at Salz- 
mis, by the conduct of Themiſtocles, 
he made his — in a fiſhing- boat, 
Fuſlin. 2, 13. ; Juvenal. 10, 185. (G. 
465.) His land army was defeated at 
Hlatara by the Greeks under the com- 
mand of Pauſanias and Ariftides, 8. 
466.) When one day he had review- 
ed his army, he is ſaid to have wept 
with the thought, that ſo many thou - 


ſand lives would in fo ſtiort a time be 


extinct, Plin. Ep. 3, J. 13-3' Heęrudot. 
5 4503 5 b 18. ext, 123 
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the lawgiver of 

Com in Italy, Cic. Leg. 1 23. ef 2, 

6. Ath 6. 1. (C. LO) nal 
8 -Gnis, A native of 2 IEP 


— 


ZENY Tk ai 270 L 
of man in virtue alone, Cie. Mur. 29. his table, (C. 442,)——Zethes and, 
Acad 4 42, & 43, &. FE S007 2 : 


<3. 


"MY; 


WR. were eren Senecs Mad. 


. ZENO, of Elsa, (Ela. 40.14. Vfriaus cauſes 
founder of that ſect of philoſophers, of their death are aſſigned, 7b. Sele. 
_ called from his birth-place El ar fen; „ig in Apollon. 1, 211, K 13 ꝗ.0ꝗgſ 4; 
who paid the chief attention to the Zzrxhus, the, ſon of Jupiter and 
art of reaſoning or logie, I dialecice,] Antiôpe; the twin brother of Ame 
of whichZeno is faid to have been the phian, Ovid. Met, G, 1 10. ; 'Hygin, 16, 
inventor, Cic. Acad. 4, 42. Leno, & 155. who both having. been. ex- 
having entered into a+ conſpiracy to poſed, when infants, were educated by 
free his country from the tyranny a ſhepherd; and when they grem up, 
of Nearchus, and being detected, was alſo became ſhepherds... But Amphion,,. 
pt to the rack, to make him diſcover having got the preſent of a harp. from 
his aſſociates; but no tortures could Mercury, paid his chief attention to 


draw from him a confeſſion; and he choſe 


rather to die than betray his accom- 
plices, Cic. Tuſc. 2, 22. NM. D. 3, 33+ 
The ſtory is variouſly related by au- 
thors, who differ about the manner of 
his death, and the name of the tyrant ; 
but agree that Zeno's fellow-citizens, 
animated by his fortitude, roſe againft 
the tyrant and ftoned him to death, 
Laert. 9, 25.; Fal. Max. 3, 3, ext. 2, 
& 3. Sutdas in Zenunme. 
ZENO, an Epicurean philoſopher 
at Athens; the chief of his ſect, (E- 
Picureorum coryphaeus vel princeps,) Cic. 
N. D. 1, 21. whoſe lectures both Ci- 
cero and Atticus attended, Cic. Fin. 
I, 5. Tuſc. 3, 17. He uſed to call So- 
crates, the Attic buffoon, Cic. N. D. 
I, 34. : 
Zkxopörus, a grammarian, prae- 
ceptor to the children of Ptolemy So- 
ter, and keeper of the library of Alex- 
andria, Suidas; Suet. Gram. 11 f. 
Zzruks vel ZETES, v. -us, the fon 
of Boreas, the north wind, and Ori- 
thyia, the twin-brother of Calais; 
(hence called duo fratres Aquilonia pro- 
les, Propert. 1, 20, 25. Sati Bored, 
Senec. Med, 231.); who both had 
wings like their father, Ovid. Met. 6, 
713, &c. They went with Jaſon to 
Colchis, in queſt of the golden fleece, 
as Ovid ſays, in the firſt ſhip that ever 
ſailed on the ſea, which had not before 
been diſturbed, ib. (G. 420.) When 
they came to Thrace, they drove the 
harpies from the houſe of Phineus, a 
king of that country, whom they had 
infeſted by carrying off the food from 


muſic. Their mother having eſcaped 
from her confinement, (Fid. Ax rio- 
e,) is ſaid to have fled ta the moun- 
tains, where ſhe applied to her ſons 
for protection; but Zethus, thinking 
her a fugitive, would not admit her ; 
contrary to the wiſh of Amphion, who 
was of a gentler diſpoſition : hence, 
Et durum Zethum, et tacrimis Amphiona 
mollem Experta ęſt flabulis mater abacta 


ſuir, Propert. 3, 15, 29. They being 


informed by the ſhepherd who ſhe was, 


flew Lycus, and tied Dirce to the 


mouth of a fierce bull, 5. 38. Senec. 
T heb. v. 19, & 126.; Oed. 610. (Vid. 
Dixce.) Zethus and Amphion ha- 
ving thus become maſters of Thebes, 
made an addition to the city, and. fur. 
rounded it with walls, Pauſan. 9, 4. 
They are ſaid firſt to have built 
Thebes, Homer. Odyſſ. 11, 262. Vid 
AmMPHION. 

ZeTHUS, a freed man, Cic. Fam. g, 


15. 

„ the god of the weſt 
wind, the ſon of Aſtraeus and Aurora, 
Hygin. pratſ. the father of Chloris or 
Flora, the goddeſs of flowers; who 
is hence called ZxrHrRITISs, die, 
Catull. 64, 57. : 

ZEUXTS, is, v. dis; acc. in; of 
Heraclea, (Heracleõtes,) a famous 
painter, the cotemporary and rival of 
Parrhaſius, Cic. Inv. 2, 1. ; Plin. 35, 
Q, & 10. | 

Zzuxis, -idis, acc. -im; a perſon 


ſuſpected of parricide in the province 


of Q. Cicero, Cic. Q. Fr. 1, 2, 2. 
Zolrvs, an ill- natured critic, born 


at 


20 


1 J: 


at Amphipolis; who wrote againſt Ho- afterwards recovered Babylon to Da · 
mer, Plato, and others, Aelian. Var. rius, when it had revolted, (G. 609.) 


. rr, 10. in the time of Ptolemy © —— 

Philadelphus, Firuv. 7, pracf. 

Tay that he was crucified ; others, that 

he wh ſtoned to death; and others, 
that 


Some Cie. Cie. Tufe- 4, 37. Fat. 


2. A noted phyſiognomil, 
g's 

| ZOROASTRES, . ir, vel ae, a king of 
Bactria, who is faid to have been the 


was burnt alive, ib. From his firſt inventor of magic, Plin. 30, 1. 


cenſuring Homer he was called Ho- Add. Id. 7, 16. Fuſtin. 1, 1. (G. 623.) 


MERQMASTIZX, Homer's ſcourge,” Faui- 


das. From him any cenſorious critic | er Pliny, Plin. Ep. 


Tos uus, a freed man of the young- 
5, 19——T 2. i 


was called ZoiLus ; thus, Duiſquis es, Greek hiſtorian in the fifth century, 
ex ills, Zoile, nomen babes Ovid. Rem. whoſe work is ſtill extant, 


4 


Zostrrvs, a nobleman of Tynda- 


Zo Favs, one of the ſeven Perſian ris in mag Cic. Farr. 2 42. | 
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Page 13. col. 2. line 7. for Aldidie read Aloidae. 

27. I/ col. laſt line, for rom read from. 

41. col. 1. line 19. for Falvia read Fulvia. 

83. — 2. — 16. from the foot, for Appian read Oppian. 
—— 115. — 1. — 3. for enebo read tenebo, 

—— 129. — I. — 19, & 22. for auguſie read anguſte. 
— 161. — 1. — 14. for DIOPHAMES read Dior RAxEsG, 
— 199. — 1. — 32. after name inſert of. | 
— 249. — I. — 30. for Carneides read Carneides, 
— 296. — I. — 37. for Arsices read Arsäces. 

—— Z16. — 2, — 38. for PRINE1A read PHINE1A. 


— 405. — I. — 34. for triumphit read triumphor. 
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